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BUDDHA WALKING ON THE WATER 


Frontispiece to The Open Court 


WALKING ON THE WATER IN INDIAN LITERATURE 
BY W. NORMAN BROWN 


HE act of walking on water is in India to be regarded merely as 

one of several ways of crossing water magically, all of which 
are frequently illustrated in the literature. The other ways are 
to walk through water that has magically been reduced in depth, 
and to fly across the water (or, to disappear and suddenly reappear 
across the water). These three ways are not marked off from one 
another by hard and fast divisions, but sometime in variants of the 
same story are interchangeable. They come from a period of great 
antiquity, the earliest instances appearing in the Rigveda and being 
therefore not later than 800 B. C., and are again all securely founded 
on native Indian metaphysical doctrines. These doctrines provide 
four means of accomplishing the miracle: first, religious act ; second, 
the magic power of truth, being a specialized variant of the first; 
third, the psychic power of levitation; and fourth, the magic aid of 
the Buddha—this last means having affinities to the first and third. 


A. Reticious Act 


The earliest example of crossing water magically appears in 
Rigveda 3.33, where it is accomplished by means of a religious act. 
The hymn is famous, celebrating the crossing of the rivers Vipas 
and Sutudri, the modern Beas and Sutlej in the Panjab, by a 
force of Aryans under Sudas. We need not press the hymn too 
closely for a historical basis, although it may well have one—a raid 
upon a neighboring Aryan tribe or upon non-Aryan Dasyus, ot 
perhaps a definite step in the advance of the Aryans across northern 
India. The hymn is in the form of a dialogue between the rishi 
Visvamitra and the two Rivers. 


1. (Visvamitra) Forth from the lap of the mountains, 
eager, unloosed, like a pair of mares in a race, like two bright 
mother cows licking (their young), the Vipas and the Sutudri 
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hasten (flowing) with milk. 

2. Driven by Indra, seeking a free course, these two, as 
though yoked to a chariot, go toward the sea. Leaping over 
each other with your waves and swelling, each of you seeks 
the other, O bright ones. 

3. I have come here to the most motherly of rivers; we 
have arrived at Vipas, the broad, the lovely; licking each other, 
like mothers a calf, they flow on together to their common bed. 

4. (Rivers) We two streams here, swelling with milk, 
flow on to our god-appointed bed. Not to be stopped is our 
flood in its full rush; what does the priest wish shouting to the 
rivers? 

5. (Visvamitra) Stay for a moment, in your courses, 
you pious ones, at my call accompanied with soma. My mighty 
prayer is to the river; in need of help the son of Kusika 
has shouted out. 

6. (Rivers) Indra, who has a club for his arm, dug out 
a hole for us; he slew Vrtra, who blocked the rivers; god 
Savitar, the fair-handed, led us; at his urging we go forth 
wide. 

7. (Visvamitra) For ever must this hero deed of Indra 
be praised, that he cut to pieces the serpent: with his club he 
smote away the restraints; forth came the waters eager for 
their course. 

8. (Rivers) This word, O singer, forget not, that future 
generations may make it resound of thee; in hymns, O bard, 
show us favor; humiliate us not among men. Reverence to 
thee ! 

9. (Visvamitra) Pray listen, Sisters, to the bard; he has 
come to you from afar with wagon and chariot: pray bow 
down yourselves; become easy to cross. O rivers, be lower 
than the axles with your streams. 

10. (Rivers) We shall heed thy words, O bard; thou hast 
come from afar with wagon and chariot. Low shall I bow 
myself like a blooming young woman; like a maiden to her 
lover I shall yield to thee. 

11. (Visvamitra) Just as soon as the Bharatas have 
crossed thee, an eager horde in search of booty, incited by 
Indra, the flood shall flow on in full rush—I ask the favor of 
you, the worshipful. 

12. The Bharatas have crossed over seeking booty; the 
priest has won the favor of the rivers; you shall swell forth 
refreshing, bounteous; you shall fill up your beds, move on 
swiftly. 

13. May your waves reach up as far as the hubs, but, 
O waters spare the reins; and let not the two innocent, fault- 
less oxen come to harm. 


It is clear from vs. 5 that ViSvamitra’s success is due to the 
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efficacy of his pious act; it operates as a charm or spell to make the 
waters subside and allow the hosts to pass over. Not merely does 
it influence the goddesses of the river; it also secures the rishi the 
_ aid of Indra; for the mention of his name in the hymn is by no 
means incidental or merely reminiscent of his great feat, so fre- 
quently celebrated in the Rigveda, of freeing the pent up waters 
from the envious clutch of the arch-demon Vrtra. Rather, Indra 
has a definite part to play here as the master of the rivers, a phase 
of his wider connection with the waters, for he, like Varuna, is the 
regent of the heavenly and earthly waters,? and in post-Rigvedic 
times he becomes par excellence a rain god. The feat of crossing 
these streams is definitely ascribed to Indra’s favor in RV 3.53.9, 
“The great rishi... stayed the billowy river; when Visvamitra led 
Sudas, Indra had pleasure in the KuSikas.’’ Twice again, the feat is 
mentioned as due to Indra’s help, although the rishi making the 
prayer is not Visvamitra but his rival Vasistha: RV 7.18.5, “Yea, 
the wide spread floods Indra made into fords, easy-to cross, for 
Sudas,” and RV 7.33. Similar help in crossing rivers is given by 
Indra to Turviti and Vayya in RV 2.13.12 and RV 4.19.6, to Turviti 
alone in RV 1.61.11, to Turvasa and Yadu in RV 1.174.9, and to a 
person unnamed in RV 2.15.5. The phenomenon is thus securely 
established in the tradition of the Rigveda; at the very dawn of 
Hindu literature we find it present, and we find for it likewise a 
clear solid basis in the theology—Indra as god of the waters mir- 
aculously renders them passable to his worshippers. 

There is another point to be observed in connection with these 
legends. As far as the text gives us specific information the rivers 
became passable not because they ceased flowing and provided 
passage on dry land, as did the Jordan for the Hebrews, not because 
they became solid as we shall later see the Euphrates did for Alex- 
ander, not because the men obtained some magic power that en- 
abled them to overcome the law of gravity and walk on the surface 
of the water, as did Jesus, Peter, and many Indian characters, but 
because their depth was lessened and they were made fordable. Of 
all the ways that rivers could be crossed magically, this is the simplest 
and the one most likely to be inspired in literature by some actual 
occurrence. A rationalizer of Rigvedic legend might well say that 
the forces of Sudas, waiting to cross the Beas and the Sutlej, were 


2Cf. Griswold, Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 181 f., 187 ff., 202 ff.; Keith, 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads, p. 129 
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favored by an unexpected subsidence of the rivers, and that out of 
this happening grew the legend that Visvamitra or Vasistha accom- 
plished a miracle by securing the aid of the god. We shall later 
find in Western Asia similar tales of crossing rivers when they 
suddenly grew shallow, to the amazement of observers, who ascribed 
the unusual occurrence to divine interposition. In the same way 
the Hebrew legend of passing through the Red Sea is explained as 
based on the rising of a mighty wind that blew back the waters, a 
possible historical incident to which later tradition added super- 
natural elements, with the result that we not only find one miracle 
of divided waters in the Old Testament, but others secondarily 
derived from it concerning the Jordan, which can have no such 
rational basis. 

The remaining ancient legends in India that illustrate magical 
crossing of water are, as far as my observation extends, more 
narrowly based on one or the other of three specific metaphysical 
doctrines: either the efficacy of the power of truth; the levitational 
powers of the religious adept; or the magical aid of the Buddha.’ 


B. Act oF TRUTH 


In very early times in India the speaking of truth became 
invested with magic power. The notion seems based on ideas 
found in the Rigveda, although we have not, as far as I am aware, 
documentary evidence that it was recognized before the period 
of the Brahmanas, but this in itself carries us back to a time prior 
to 600 B. C. The starting point seems to be the satyam rtam ca of 
the Rigveda, “truth and cosmic order’, which are subject to the 
god Varuna; but we must be careful not to read an ethical concept 
into this phrase, especially when it serves as the foundation of later 
sacrificial magic performances. In the Brahmanas the truth that is 
so potent is the truth of exactitude in the sacrifice, a ritual or cere- 
monial accuracy. The idea is brought out by Keith, from whom I 


8There is a reference in Mahabharata 7.61.9 to the pious king Dilipa, 
whose chariot did not sink in the water, but no story is given. The age of the 
passage is uncertain, for the text in which it appears may have been put in 
its present form any time between 400 B. C. and 400 A. D., although it is safe 
to say that the tradition itself is older than the text. 

A story in which a tiver is induced to favor one in need is that in the 
Bhagavata Purana 10.3.50, where a river gives passage to the infant Krishna, 
whose father is fleeing with him from the evil Kansa. The same legend 
appears in Bhasa’s drama Balacarita: Vasudeva flees with the infant Krishna; 
the darkness is impenetrable, but a marvellous light comes from the child, 
and the Yamuna makes a dry path for him to cross (Keith, The Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 98). 
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quote an important passage: “The sense of the importance of ex- 
actitude in the rite is seen in the famous ritual of confession which 
is performed at the Varunapraghasas, when the priest, the 
Pratiprasthatr, asks the wife of the sacrificer with whom she con- 
sorts, other than. her husband. It is essential that she should con- 
fess, since else it will go badly with her kinsfolk, an interesting 
assertion of the solidarity of the kin. The speaking out of the sin 
diminishes it, but not, it appears, by anything else than that it brings 
exactitude again into the order of things: the wife commits an 
offense against Varuna, in that being the wife of one she consorts 
with another: the statement of the true fact removes the inexacti- 
tude, and repairs in so far the defect. It brings truth, i. e. reality, 
and order into the rite. The position of Varuna in this regard is 
of importance as it indicates in what degree the high conception of 
the Varuna of the Rigveda has been degraded by the passage of 
time and the growing preference for the sacrifice. He is not re- 
garded in the ritual, as it stands, as more than the power which re- 
sents the introduction of irregularity into the facts of the universe.’’* 

This rite has a double interest for us. First, it illustrates the 
notion that the mere truth is able to render the sacrifice effective 
even though it be a truth that reveals a sin. It has a magical 
value that is uninfluenced by ethical considerations. Many other 
passages in Vedic literature indicate the magical power of truth, 
such as the famous passage of the ordeal with the heated axe in 
Chandogya Upanishad 6.16,° but few show so clearly as this rite that 
it is truth for its own sake without reference to any ethical content. 
Secondly, the truth is used so effectively under the auspices of 
Varuna, who in the Rigveda is the custodian of the rta, the cosmic 
order, universal and personal truth. Now Varuna is not only the 
guardian of the rta; he is also the god par excellence of the waters 
both heavenly and earthly.*. Hence we see again in the Brahmanas 
that oaths may be made inter alia “by waters, or Varuna, and the 
Indian to this day swears in some cases by Ganges water which he 
holds in his hand. The legal literature allows oaths for a Brahman 
by his truth... ”7 Is it accidental that oaths may be made by 
Varuna, who is the guardian of the truth, and by water, which 

4Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, pp. 456, 
471, 473, 478, quotation from p. 471. 

’Discussed by Burlingame, JRAS, 1917, pp. 435 f. 


6Cf., Griswold, Religion of the Rigveda, pp. 136 ff. 
7TQuoted from Keith, op. cit., p. 395, where appear some references. 
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is especially under his dominion, and by truth, which is under his 
protection ? 

From such ideas as these evolves the celebrated “Act of Truth”, 
concerning which Burlingame has written a most illuminating artt- 
cle.8 This act is a solemn, formal declaration of the truth by means 
of which miraculous deeds may be accomplished. There is a 
formulaic mode of expression, which is perhaps the last survival 
of the old ritualistic use of the truth I have mentioned above; for 
the later Act of Truth has no connection with the sacrifice. It is 
quite apparent that the truth is effective, merely because it is the 
truth, and not because of any ethical value attached to truthspeak- 
ing, just as in the Varunapraghasa rites; an examination of many 
of Burlingame’s stories shows this, but especially of that in the 
Milindapaftha, by which the courtesan Bindumati caused the river 
Ganges to ow back upstream. After she had performed the feat 
King Asoka said to her, “You possess the Power of Truth! You, 
a thief, a cheat, corrupt, cleft in twain, vicious, a wicked old sinner 
who have broken the bonds of morality and live on the plunder of 
fools’. “It is true, your Majesty; I am what you say. But even 
I, wicked woman that I am, possess an Act of Truth by means of 
which, should I so desire, I could turn the world of men and the 
worlds of the gods upside down.” Said the king, “But what is this 
Act of Truth? Pray enlighten me’. “Your Majesty, whosoever 
gives me money, be he a Khattiya or a Brahmana or a Vessa or a 
Sudda or of any other caste soever, I treat them all exactly alike. 
If he be a Khattiya, I make no distinction in his favor. If he be 
a Sudda, I despise him not. Free alike from fawning and contempt, 
I serve the owner of the money. This, your Majesty, is the Act of 
Truth by which I caused the mighty Ganges to flow back up- 
stream,” 

The truth as a magic spell, often fairly well divorced from re- 
ligious ceremony yet always sanctioned by religion and employed 
in a religious spirit, has been illustrated in literature from the time 
of the Mahabharata and in one of the older portions of that work, 
the Nala episode. There it is thrice employed by Damayanti: first, 
to compel the gods, who had come to her Svayatnvara disguised as 
her lover Nala, to assume their true appearance ; secondly, when 


87RAS, 1917, pp. 429-467. 


°The translation, with this version of the whole duty of a prostitute, is by 
Burlingame, loc. cit., p. 440. 
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she was wandering alone in the forest after being deserted by 
Nala, to strike down an impious hunter who would have laid un- 
chaste hands upon her; thirdly, when Nala after they were reunited 
doubted her constancy, to summon the Wind god to remove his 
doubts. It appears in other texts, but especially in those of the 
Buddhists (the Pali term is saccakiriya “Truth Act’’, and the San- 
skrit satyadhisthana “Truth Command”; other terms occur), who 
use it to this very day.?° 

One other point. It is interesting to note that in Burlingame’s 
long paper more illustrations of the Act of Truth concern miracles 
that deal with water than with anything else. Thus, it is used to 
roll back the ocean, to make a river flow backwards, to cross a river 
on dry foot, as a rain charm, and to obtain water to drink. And 
perhaps in this connection it might also be pertinent to mention that 
it is used to put out a forest fire, which “instantly went out, like a 
torch plunged in water,” or, again, “so soon as the fire encountered 
his words, just as if it had reached a river, it immediately abated.” 
Does this fact justify us in saying that it is Varuna as custodian 
of the waters and at the same time as guardian of the truth who 
makes the Act of Truth efficacious? Burlingame’s fictional illus- 
trations would not be calculated to make us draw this conclusion, 
but the facts I have mentioned concerning the Varunapraghasa rites 
make it seem probable. Thus, while the point is not vital to the 
main theme of this paper, it seems worth noting that the Act of 
Truth is probably valid because it is the historical survival of an 
appeal to Varuna, the god of truth, and the typical illustrations of 
the Act are those that accomplish miracles connected with water, 
Varuna’s peculiar element. 

The legends showing walking on the water by means of an Act 
of Truth are not found in texts of any great antiquity, although 
one of them seems to be related to another legend of walking on 
the water that is of great age. It is, of course, pertinent to remark 
that the legends are older than the texts in which they appear, for 
time must have been required for them to gain recognition as 
authentic; but since we cannot say how much time must have been 
required, the remark is after all not of any large value. 

The oldest text containing one of these tales is the Milindapatha 
4.1.46, dating from somewhere near the beginning of the Christian 


10Burlingame, Joc. cit., p. 467 
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era.1! The story is not related to any other with which I am ac- 
quainted, whether in India or outside. The sage Nagasena tells King 
Milinda: “Your Majesty, in the land of China there is a king who, 
once every four months, desiring to make offering to the great 
ocean, performs an Act of Truth, and then proceeds in his chariot 
of state a league’s distance into the great ocean. Before the chariot 
of state the mighty mass of water rolls back, and, as he returns, it 
pours back again.’’? 

Our next legend is from Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the 
Afiguttara Nikaya 193-195, a text of the fifth century A. D. King 
Kappina is on his way to enter the religious life under the Buddha. 
I quote from the translation by Burlingame in his Buddhist Para- 
bles, pp. 173 f. 


Now the king, with his thousand ministers, reached the 
bank of the Ganges. But at this time the Ganges was full. 
When the king saw this, he said: “The Ganges here is full, 
and swarms with savage fish. Moreover we have with us no 
slaves or men to make boats or rafts for us. But of this 
Teacher the virtues extend from the Avici Hell beneath to 
the Peak of Existence above. Ii this Teacher be the Su- 
premely Enlightened Buddha, may not the tips of the hoofs 
of these horses be wetted!” 

They caused the horses to spring forward on the surface 
of the water. Of not a single horse was sa much as the tip 
of the hoof wetted. On a king’s highway proceeding, as it 
were, they went to the far shore. Farther on they reached 
another river. There, was needed no other Act of Truth. 
By the same Act of Truth, that river also, half a league in 
breadth, did they cross over. Then they reached the third 
river, the mighty river Candabhaga. That river also, by the 
same Act of Truth, did they cross over. 


Thus King Kappina with his retinue reached the Buddha. be- 
came established in Sainthood, and entered the Order. Later in 
the story his wife, Queen Anoja, also set out for the Buddha. 


Queen Anoja, surrounded by a thousand chariots, reach- 
ing the bank of the Ganges and seeing no boat or raft brought 
for the King, by her own intuition concluded: “The King 
must have crossed by making an Act of Truth. But this 
Teacher was reborn not for them alone. If this Teacher be 
the Supremely Enlightened Buddha, may our chariots not 


11See Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, 2.1.140. 
12Translation by Burlingame, Joc. cit., p. 439. 
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sink into the water !’’13 

She caused the chariots to spring forward on the surface 
of the water. Of the chariots not even so much as the outer 
rims of the wheels were wetted. The second river also, the 
third river also, she crossed by the same Act of Truth. 

When they arrived the Buddha by magic power prevented them 
from seeing their husbands, who otherwise would have been plainly 
visible, for he knew that if they saw their husbands lust would 
spring up in their hearts and they would not attain the Path and the 
Fruits. After the conversion had been accomplished, he removed 
the magic invisibility, and they saw their husbands, but now no 
harm could result, for lust was dead. 

A variant of this story is found in the commentary on the 
Dhammapada,"* another text from the fifth century A. D., which 
claims, however, to be based on much older Sinhalese materials ; 
and it also appears in the Theragatha commentary 235. This wide 
diffusion of the legend in Buddhist hagiography argues a certain 
amount of antiquity for it, as does also the tradition of its lengthy 
existence in Sinhalese before being translated into Pali; but ob- 
viously it is impossible to say how great is that antiquity; the tra- 
dition hardly offers the basis even for a guess. In a faint way it 
recalls the legend of Rigveda 3.33 (see above), but the resemblance 
is after all so slight that no conclusion can be based upon it. More 
weighty is its clear connection with the story of Yasa’s conversion, 
as found in the Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga 1. 7-10, and elsewhere, 
a legend to which we shall return later in this paper. The connection 
is twofold. First, in the Chinese version of Yasa’s (or Yasada’s) 
conversion the young man, by means of the Buddha’s help, magi- 
cally walks across the river Varana (modern Barna) to reach the 
Buddha.* It became shallow so that he could wade over. This detail 
does not appear in the Mahavagga, but it echoes so well the way 
in which the Aryans in Rigveda 3.33 crosseed the Beas and the Sutlej 
that we may well regard it as of antiquity; certainly it is of definite 
Indian origin. Secondly, in the story of the conversion of Yasa, 
as in that of King Kappina and Queen Anoja, the Buddha by means 
of his magic power renders the first convert invisible to his relatives 

18Cf., the allusion to King Dilipa in Mahabharata 7.61.9; his chariot did 
not sink in the water. See note 3 above. 


14Translated by Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, 2.169 ff. In this version 
it is stated that the surface of the water was like a flat rock. 


15See in Beal, The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 263. 
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who come inquiring. This is found in the Mahavagga, and is 
therefore of great antiquity. The story is that after Yasa had 
gone to the Buddha at Sarnath and became converted, his mother 
began to grieve and induced the young man’s father to go seek 
him. But when he reached the Buddha, the latter first made Yasa 
invisible; and when the father asked the Buddha if he had seen 
the young man, the Buddha answered evasively. Then he preached 
to the father, establishing him part way on the road to salvation. 
After that he made Yasa visible to his father, who then asked his 
son to return to his grief stricken mother. The Buddha accom- 
panied Yasa to his home, where he converted both the mother and 
Yasa’s wife, who became his first female lay disciples. The con- 
nection between this tale and the conversion of King Kappina and 
Queen Anoja is undeniable. What is more the story in the Maha- 
vagga is very old: Winternitz thinks it can hardly be later than 300 
B. C16 Even if we do not accept so early a date, we cannot set 
it later than the first century B. C.,1" and it is therefore pre-Christian ; 
but the chances are that the Yasa legend is very old, for it seems 
to be the source of legends which afterwards were attached to the 
Buddha. 

The Jains also know of crossing water by means of an Act of 
Truth. The story appears in Bhavadevasitri’s Parsvanathacaritra, a 
work of the fourteenth century A. D., based on older materials. 
The story is analyzed by Bloomfield, from whom I quote.18 


A wise king heard that his brother Soma, a Sage, was 
sojourning in a park outside his city. He went to pay his 
respects, listened to the law from his mouth, and returned 
to the palace. The chief queen then made the following vow: 
“T shall in the morning salute this Sage, and not take food 
before he has feasted.” Now, on the road between the city 
and the park, was a river. When she arrived there by night 
the river was in flood, too deep for crossing. In the morn- 
ing she asked her husband how she might obtain her heart’s 
desire. The king said: “Go cheerfully with your retinue, 
adore the River Goddess, and with pure mind recite, ‘O God- 
dess River, if my husband has practiced chastity since the 
day on which he paid his devotions to my brother-in-law, 
then promptly give me passage.’” The queen reflected in 
surprise: “Why now does the king, the fifth Protector of the 

Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 2.1.20. 
17Cf., Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 20, 24. 


ne The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Péarcvanatha, 
pp. 80 f. 
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World, say such an absurd thing? Since the day of his de- 
votion to his brother, I have become pregnant by him with a 
son; that wifely state of mine he knows full well.” Neverthe- 
less out of. wifely devotion, she went with her retinue to 
the bank of the river, honored the River Goddess, and made 
the Truth-Declaration (satyasravana), as told by her hus- 
band. At once the river banked its waters to the right and to 
the left, became shallow, and the queen crossed. 

After revering and feasting the Sage she told him her 
story, and asked how her husband’s inconceivable chastity 
could be valid. The sage replied: “When I took the vow, 
from that time on the king also became indifferent to earthly 
matters. But as there was no one to bear the burden of royalty 
he kept on performing his royal acts, in deed, but not in 
thought. The king’s chastity is valid, because his mind is 
unspotted, even as a lotus that stands in the mud.” 

The queen then bade adieu to the Sage, and asked him 
how she was to recross the river. The Sage told: “You 
must say to the Goddess River, ‘If that Sage, since taking 
the vow, has steadily lived in fast, then give me passage.” 
The queen in renewed surprise went to the bank of the river, 
recited the words of the Sage, crossed, and arrived home. 
She narrated all to the king, and asked, “How could the Sage 
be in fast, since I myself entertained him with food?” The 
king replied, “You are simple, O queen, you do not grasp the 
spirit of religion: the lofty-minded Sage is indifferent to both 
eating and non-eating. Mind is the root, speech the crown, 
deed the branch-expansion of the tree of religion: from the 
firm root of that tree everything springs forth.’ Then the 
queen understood. 


(To be Continued) 
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This story with its paradoxical refinements of the Act of Truth 
is obviously late not only in date but also in metaphysic; neverthe- 
less some of its elements go back to the very oldest sphere of 
thought concerning magically crossing water. 
3.33, the River Goddess is addressed, while the miracle consists 
in the sudden and magical lowering of the water’s depth. 


Just as in Rigveda 


FATE AND FREEDOM AS VIEWED BY HOMER 


BY ARTHUR L. KEITH 


OUTH is not concerned with problems of fate and free will. 
Freedom is naively assumed as the natural condition of life. 
But as the individual or the world grows old the recognition comes 
that the human will is not entirely free but is somehow involved 
in the bonds of necessity. The mild philosophy of a Vergil may 
temper the sternness of fate by assigning to it a beneficent purpose 
closely related to the national fortunes of Rome. Christian teleol- 
ogy may identify destiny with the righteousness of God. The pen- 
dulum of philosophical and sociological thought swings now toward 
the rigidity of fate’s decrees, now toward the sufficiency of man’s 
endeavor. The individual’s behavior is largely controlled by his 
conception of fate and personal responsibility. An irrepressible 
Irish orphan is caught in a Minnesota blizzard and suffers the loss 
’ of both hands and feet. But he educates himself, teaches school, 
marries, acquires a competent fortune, wins the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens, is elected speaker of his state legislature, and is 
known as a successful man. Without insisting upon himself as an 
example, he frequently asserts that there is no such thing as fate, 
that man’s will is free and indomitable. On the other hand, Amer- 
ica’s leading criminologist declares that we are all bound hand and 
foot in the chains of heredity and environment. The necessary 
corollary of such a doctrine is that society should be lenient toward 
the misdoings of unfortunate man. ‘The foundations of personal 
responsibility are undermined and society in many aspects is com- 
pletely altered if such a view prevails. 
Youth has its freshness and wholesomeness. We no longer say 
that Homer represents a youthful civilization. He knew of cities 
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that had risen and fallen. We are sometimes surprised at the 
maturity of his reflections. But as compared with recorded his- 
tory Homer is youthful and offers, as youth always does to age, 
many valuable lessons and suggestions. He was not in the least 
concerned in fate and free will as academic questions. His chief 
interest was to produce a good story and whatever views he held 
consciously or subconsciously on such matters appear only in an 
incidental way. We shall not find consistency among the various 
allusions though tendencies may be observed. Heredity and en- 
vironment in the modern technical application were wholly un- 
known to him. A hereditary doom may afford a strange fascina- 
tion for an Aeschylean tragedy. It has no place in Homer’s story. 
Brooding over a hereditary taint or defect belongs not to youth 
but to a more sophisticated age. In this respect we may pronounce 
Homer more wholesome than his successors. Environment we have 
always with us. A warrior surrounded by several foemen with 
drawn spears may be deeply conscious of the particular environ- 
ment of the occasion but the term with its implications of fatality 
is foreign to Homer. 

However, Homer admitted the limitations upon the human will 
and the consciousness of these limitations hangs like a cloud upon 
the horizon of all his thought. And if at the same time he repre- 
sented the will as free, the inconsistency did not trouble him. The 
most obvious restriction upon the will of man arose from the inter- 
vention of the gods. Homer’s world was a curious mixture of 
human and divine characters. Man’s desires frequently ran coun- 
ter to the will of some god. Man must curb his desires recogniz- 
ing that “one can not, howsoever valiant he be, thwart the pur- 
pose of Zeus who is mightier far”. This intervention of the gods 
penetrates into every phase of life, war, games, councils, voyages. 
Two Achaean chieftains quarrel and “the will of Zeus was accom- 
plished”. Teucer would have gained the prize in archery but 
Apollo begrudged him the honor and turned the arrow aside from 
its mark. Menelaus had won the victory in a fair fight but Aphro- 
dite rescued the intended victim from the final stroke. When a 
favorite is to be protected Homer might feel some justification in 
the act of the god but often the intervention appears capricious, 
not to say malicious. Zeus and Hera barter city against city and 
Zeus allows even Troy to fall though he admits that it had been 
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most righteous. He sends a baleful dream to Agamemnon in order 
to arouse high hopes in his breast which he intends to dash low. 
No wonder that the Homeric hero calls his god perverse and cruel. 
Homer had for every adverse circumstance an easy explanation. 
Some god was responsible. The king and the chief warrior of the 
Achaeans have quarreled. “Who then of the gods brought the 
twain together in strife?’ The opposing forces had struck a truce 
and all would have been well but Athena persuaded Pandarus to 
shoot an arrow at Menelaus and the war was renewed. 

The intervention of the gods knows no bounds. They even thrust 
themselves into the thoughts and motives of man. The dream sent 
to Agamemnon is one method of driving the mind of man. Hera 
put it into Achilles’s heart to save the Achaeans from the plague. 
‘Pandarus’s impulse to break the truce was inspired by Athena, 
though he is called a fool for yielding. The blindness of Helen’s 
soul was placed there apparently not of her own volition but be- 
cause Aphrodite willed it so. And the quarrel itself, the theme of 
the Iliad, was not of man’s seeking. Agamemnon says: “I am 
not to blame, but Zeus and Fate and Erinys that walks in darkness, 
who laid fierce madness on my soul that day in the assembly when 
I took from Achilles his prize. But what could I do? For it is 
God who accomplishes all things. Eldest daughter of Zeus is Ate, 
who drives all mad, baneful creature that she is. Her feet are 
light, she walks not upon the ground but over the heads of men 
she goes, overthrowing men, entangling them one after another”’. 
This, one of the few allegories in Homer, represents the all-perva- 
sive power of the mysterious, unseen force that reads ruin to men. 
“Whom the gods destroy they first drive mad.” We may exclaim 
with Agamemnon: “What can one do?” If even one’s thought 
and will are not his own, is there any hope of salvation for man? 
Can there be real achievement and victory, if Achilles, for instance, 
is a bold warrior only because the gods have made him so, if a 
god perversely determines the issues of battle, and if the disposal 
of all things lies irrevocably on the knees of the gods? 

Aside from the interference of the gods, death also cuts athwart 
the purpose of man. Whether on the battlefields of Troy or in the 
dangers of the sea or in the peaceful pursuits of one’s own coun- 
try, death is never far away. Long before his encounter with 
Achilles, Hector knew his doom was at hand. Over all the valiant 
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endeavors of the Trojans, like a dark cloud, hangs the certain 
knowledge that the way is drawing nigh on which sacred Troy will 
fall and Priam and his folk. Achilles’s life lies under the same 
ominous cloud. Even in the moment of victory he recognizes that 
death and stern fate are waiting for him, that there will come a 
morn or evening or noontide when someone shall take away his life 
in battle, smiting him with spear or with arrow from his bow. The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave. Agamemnon’s triumph ends 
in his own death. On the field of battle death is present in many 
forms and often the passing of some brave soul forces a pathetic 
cry from the poet. Death is not dissociated from the gods. It is 
their instrument for putting out of the way one who obstructs their 
purposes. So when Hector sees his doom approaching he realizes 
it is so because the gods have summoned him to die. Death is in- 
volved with fate, Moira, with the gods, but also with the acts of 
men. Patroclus says: “Dire fate and Leto’s son have slain me, 
and of men Euphorbus, and you also (Hector)”’. The expression, 
“the fate of the gods”, seems to indicate that the poet regarded fate 
or death as under subjection to the gods. Yet we find even Zeus 
shedding drops of blood and helpless to interfere when he sees that 
his dearest son, Sarpedon, is about to die. The poet had not thought 
his way out to a consistent solution. Fate is frequently treated 
as synonymous with death. “Dark death and forceful fate came 
over his eyes”. Less often fate is conceived as a resistless prin- 
ciple operating in all the affairs of life. One must “suffer whatever 
destiny and the stern spinning women spun for him with their 
yarn at his birth, when his mother first bore him”. Zeus and Fate, 
Moira, and Erinys are ‘coequals in bringing madness to Agamem- 
non’s soul. We can make a threefold distinction here, which may 
have been partly apparent to Homer, and regard Fate as the me- 
chanical principle, Zeus as the intelligence applying the principle, 
and Erinys as the punishment personified, whenever the principle 
is violated. But Homer generally ignores such distinctions. Ate, 
containing implications of sin and ruin, is closely involved with 
Zeus for she is his eldest daughter. Fate, as Moira, represents the 
due amount. To each man the gods have given his portion. The 
gods themselves including Zeus have been assigned their respective 
shares and lots. As such, fate is an impersonal principle. Viola- 
tion of this principle is fraught with disaster for gods and men 
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alike. Evidently, Homer had not clearly conceived the limitations 
and interrelations of gods and fate. But one thing was clear and. 
that was the certainty and irrevocableness of fate. In one of 
Homer’s occasional moods of reflection he makes Achilles say: 
“You may get you cattle and fat sheep, tripods may be had for the 
price and tawny-headed horses; but the life-breath of a man when 
once it has passed the barrier of his teeth can never be entreated 
to return nor can it ever be taken again”. 

With man’s will restricted on every side by the interference of 
the gods and the certainty of death, his place might seem to be that 
of a mechanical toy. Suicide might seem to be the only escape but 
suicide is almost unknown to Homer. The universal interest in 
Homer could be based upon no such conception of man’s enthral- 
ment. Homer is the first messenger of freedom in history. The 
instances are many that show man in the partial or complete exer- 
cise of his faculties. The restriction is already half cleared away 
when man and god make the act a partnership affair. Athena and 
Hera if they wish will give Achilles strength, but his part is to re- 
strain the proud spirit in his breast, for a well-tempered soul is best. 
It is not a juggling of words to say that Achilles is free to second 
the motion of the gods. A god may capriciously rescue a favorite 
from what seems certain death, but more often the man’s endeavor 
to fight and to achieve is supported by the god. Menelaus is free 
to arm himself for battle against Hector, though the issue of vic- 
tory rest with the gods. Hector admits that Athena gave him the 
glory but he first did his part by fighting. The purpose of Zeus 
in subduing Ajax needed reinforcement from the Trojans who were 
casting their spears at him. One’s thoughts are not wholly bound. 
Athena reminds Telemachus that he himself in his own heart will 
be master of some thoughts while others the god will suggest. So 
it is equally possible that his journey to Pylus may have been on 
his own initiative or inspired by some god. This represents a def- 
inite step in the direction of freedom of thought and will. It is the 
same idea that holds man responsible for his evil doings. Apollo 
caused the strife between Agamemnon and Achilles but the poet 
at once informs us that it was because Agamemnon had committed 
the impiety of dishonoring a priest. The suitors were overthrown 
not only by the gods but also through their own wanton deeds. 
Elpenor’s unlucky accident was due not only to some divinity but 
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to wine out of measure. There is no need of multiplying examples. 

Nor did this tendency stop with sharing the responsibility be- 
tween men and gods. Upon his own initiative and unaided by the 
. gods man was sometimes regarded as preferring evil or righteous 
deeds. Athena rebukes Odysseus at a moment of timidity by re- 
minding him that it was through his counsel that Troy was cap- 
tured. Through their own blind folly Odysseus’s companions per- 
ished for they ate the cattle of Helios. There is a complete divorce 
of responsibility between gods and men in Nestor’s reminder to 
Agamemnon that if he shall try a certain device, “then you will 
know whether it is through the divine will that you can not sack 
the city or because of the cowardice of men and their ignorance of 
war’. And then to the assembled gods Zeus exclaims: ‘Ah me, 
how now do mortals blame the gods! For from us they say it is 
that evil comes, but they even of themselves through their own 
folly have woes beyond that which is fated”. Zeus goes on to illus- 
trate his point by showing that Aegisthus in spite of special warn- 
ing from himself had transcended fate in marrying Clytemnestra 
and slaying Agamemnon. It is difficult to see how the proponents 
of the substantial freedom of the will could find a more satisfactory 
example than this. Fate is not entirely eliminated. Man’s will 
must still make adjustments. And as for the part of the gods, they 
should not be regarded as obstructionists only, but as trying to as- 
sist man in the better way. Even when they have set themselves 
against mankind their purpose may still be changed. “With burnt 
offerings and reverent vows, with libation and with sacrifice, men 
entreat them and turn them from their purpose, when anyone has 
transgressed or erred. For Prayers are daughters of mighty Zeus, 
halt and wrinkled and with eyes askance, and they take good heed 
to follow in the steps of Ate. And Ate is strong and swift of foot, 
therefore she far outruns all Prayers and she goes before them 
over all the earth making men to fall, but they follow and heal the 
harm’. We have already observed that Ate was the daughter of 
Zeus. It is a significant and wholesome qualification of this re- 
lationship to find that Prayers are also his daughters. 

Counsel, volition, purpose, and persuasion imply freedom of 
will and those faculties are constantly exercised by Homeric char- 
acters and in fact determine the general tone of the story. “He 
formed this cunning plan in his heart”; “he spake what the heart 
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within his breast bade him speak”; “this seemed to him on delibera- 
tion to be the better plan”; “let us consider how these things shall 
be, if the mind will yet accomplish aught”; “and from there also 
by my bravery and counsel and wit we escaped”; “why do you 
urge me on eager as I am already for the fray?” Instances such 
as these may be found on every page of Homer. The large number 
of purpose clauses is not without its significance. Likewise, the 
presentation of two courses to man, either one of which he may 
take, suggests liberty. Achilles pondered whether he should draw 
his sword and slay Agamemnon or should stay his anger. The 
Achaeans ponder whether to remain and fight or to return across 
the sea. This would be absurd unless they were free to do one or 
the other as they willed. Achilles had the choice of two courses, 
a long life without glory or a short and glorious life. Achilles was 
the hero and the example of the youth. Clearly, Homer means to 
say that one may choose between right and wrong, between a life 
of glory and one of ignominy. In like manner that other type of 
manhood, Odysseus, might have remained in the land of the lotus 
eaters but chose instead his own rugged island, Ithaca. 

The opposition of the gods and the threat of death hover on 
the horizon but they throw in relief man’s own endeavor. It is too 
much to say that Homer introduced these obstacles merely to en- 
hance the glory of man’s achievement. They are actually present 
and can not be explained away. Someone has well said that the 
Homeric hero knew that he was under the spell of fate but played 
as if he were free. But the play was pursued so eagerly and seri- 
ously that it becomes the all-important thing. It is truly an im- 
pressive sight to watch Homer’s heroes play the game of life, acting 
as if they were free while all the time the certainty of doom im- 
pends. It is man’s feeling exactly, though ascribed to a god, when 
Homer makes Zeus say: “Ah woe is me, since it is fated that my 
best loved son, Sarpedon, must die. But my heart is divided in 
thought whether I shall save him from this grievous battle or 
whether I shall subdue him at the hands of Patroclus’. If the mat- 
ter is already decreed by fate, why consider other courses? Per- 
haps the attitude is nowhere else so well exemplified as in the words 
which Hector speaks when he sees that the gods have betrayed 
him: “Now is my doom at hand; at last I will not die tamely or 
ingloriously but as I die I will achieve some great deed for even 
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later generations to learn.’ The same idea is expressed by Achilles: 
“T, even I, well know this, that it is my fate to perish here far from 
my father and mother; but for all that I will not cease until I have 
given the Trojans their fill of battle”. 

We have spoken of inconsistency in Homer’s dealing with fate 
and personal responsibility. No attempt will be made to explain it 
away for it is the unexplainable. But it is to Homer’s eredit that 
he achieved a consistency of another sort in representing so vividly 
the pursuit of the quest, the playing of the game, that all obstacles 
become of second importance. The human will creates its own en- 
vironment, achieves real ends of distinction, and amid the conflict- 
ing gods finds a new God in the glory of living. To such an atti- 
tude Homer’s never-failing attractiveness is due. He has the eter- 
nal message of reality. He is a constant source of incentive to man 
for endeavor. Ina generation surfeited with theories, grown weary 
in its pursuit of pleasure, cloyed with the refinements of a machine 
civilization, Homer’s clear note sounds across the ages a message 
unequaled for inspiration and wholesomeness. 


MARX AND FREUD: OIL AND WATER 


BY SIDNEY HOOK 


O comparison in modern thought is more strikingly incongru- 

ous than the attempt recently made by certain ‘literary psy- 
chologists’ of radical penchant to assimilate the doctrines of Karl 
Marx to those of Sigmund Freud. The latest and most dashing 
effort to read into Marx’s work an anticipation of current psycho- 
analytic myth has been made by Max Eastman in his book on 
Marx, Lenin and the Science of Revolution, a chapter of which has 
been restated in an article on Marx and Freud in the July issue of 
the New Masses. In this short paper I shall try to make two things 
clear: (1) that the theory of psychoanalysis represents the crass- 
est violation of fundamental principles of scientific method, and 
(2) that the salient ideas of Marx cannot intelligibly be translated 
into Freudian terms. 

(1) The most formidable objection to the doctrine of psycho- 
analysis is that it has absolutely no ‘conception of the meaning of 
scientific evidence. All of its generalizations are in the nature of 
hypothetical explanations after the fact. Instead of being based 
on controlled experiment they are merely expressions of facile 
guesses and capricious analogies. The psychoanalyst as distinct 
from the experimentalist can conceive of no possible evidence 
which might disprove his claims. In other words psychoanalysis is 
beyond the check of scientific experiment since no matter what 
the results of the experiment turn out to be, its theories permit it 
to interpret them as confirmatory evidence. Like the theological 
notion of the will of God, since it ‘explains’ the absence of a certain 
fact as well as its presence, it is scientifically useless. To give a 
simple illustration. I dream that disguised as Santa Claus I come 
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down the chimney-flue of the house in which a decrepit great-aunt 
of mine lives. The analysis runs that I have had a suppressed sex 
desire for my great aunt (who was fifty years old when I was 
born) and am trying to emulate my great-uncle (whom I never 
knew). Proof: by a process of ‘free’ association under the ‘expert’ 
guidance of a follower of Freud I hit upon this explanation and 
solemnly declare that I have an intuitive conviction that it is so. 
However, if my powers of recall are feeble, the doctor generally 
will suggest the above explanation (if he knows his case-books). 
Whereupon I burst into laughter and tell him he is either a fool or 
a faker. Yet the analysis is still valid, responds the doctor, and 
if anything even stronger than if I had given it direct introspective 
consent, since my feeble powers of association and my reaction to 
his diagnosis simply show how strong the power of my resistance 
is,—show that my ‘censor’ is working full blast trying to save ap- 
pearances. In other words I am damned if I confess and damned 
if I don’t. Examples may be drawn from Eastman’s own article. 
He says, “The economic interpretation of history is nothing but a 
generalized psychoanalysis of the social and political mind.” And in 
face of the opposition the theory has met, he continues, “One might 
infer this (i. e. its truth—S. H.) from the spasmodic and unreason- 
able resistance it meets on the part of its patient’. Later on he tries 
to psychoanalyze the current psychoanalytic interpretation of revo- 
lutionary thinking on the ground that as practitioners the psycho- 
analysts stand to lose money if the revolutionists have their way. 
All this is merely argument ad hominem and as scientific method is 
nothing short of puerile. Proceeding in the same way one could 
explain every phenomenon in the universe. After the event has 
happened one can always account for discrepancies in the results 
by introducing subsidiary hypotheses. But just because science 
does not read the world backward, the element of prediction (with- 
in the limits of error) is a necessary condition of an adequate sci- 
entific theory. Bound up with this formal objection is the charge 
that psychoanalysis has no definite canons of evaluation in sifting 
alleged confirmatory evidence and in establishing correlations be- 
tween symbol and meaning. 

This brings us to material considerations. The basic fallacy 
of psychoanalytic theory is its confusion of motive with stimulus. 
An unconscious stimulus may be present and may be used to explain 
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an immediate reaction or a delayed response, but to speak of an 
unconscious motive is a contradiction in terms. Motive is a cog- 
nitive or knowledge term. (There is no such thing as unconscious 
or immediate knowledge or inference.) If this is denied, the psy- 
choanalyst is bound in all consistency to endow the Unconscious 
with greater logical acumen (the Unconscious makes no mistakes) 
than our ordinary consciousness possesses. Together with the fact 
that the Unconscious automatically expresses its repressed desires 
in a complicated symbolism beyond the power of most minds on a 
conscious level, we seem to be confronted with another version of 
the discredited reminiscence theory of knowledge which is as far 
removed from the instrumental theory of knowledge as anything 
can possibly be. 

As far as the peculiar behavior of psychic aberrants is con- 
cerned it may be more plausibly explained as due to the influence 
which certain early habit formations and conditioned reflexes ex- 
ercise upon later life. Here, at least, is where Watson is talking 
sense. But to fall back upon reference to the causal efficiency of 
the unconscious merely represents an uncritical reliance upon a 
metaphor. Under the cover of the metaphor it converts the affec- 
tive tones of the fringe of consciousness into cognitive attitudes 
and purposes ‘effecting hidden ends unseen’. 

From the point of view of scientific psychology—there is not 
a particle of evidence that any of the elaborate Freudian mechan- 
isms, such as the censor and the processes of displacement, etc., 
exist in consciousness. In fact, the use of the term force in Freud’s 
writings—force of repulsion, force of resistance, force of repres- 
sion—should arouse suspicion even in the minds of those who do 
not forswear animism with such blustering vehemence as does 
Eastman, that Freud’s psychology is literary rather than scientific, 
and smells of the pipe and the armchair rather than of the labora- 
tory. At this point, people are sure to interpose with mention of 
Freud’s clinical cures. The cures are not disputed any more than 
the cures wrought by Coué, Christian Science and the miracle 
makers. All fakers claim to be justified by occasional cures. But 
the question is what is the relation between the theory defended 
and the practice followed. If the cure is the result of a technique 
which can be verified by other experimentors, then its citation is 
relevant. But Freud has not established any direct connection be- 
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tween his romantic psychology and his clinical successes. In addi- 
tion, it should be pointed out that Freud’s alleged cures may be 
more plausibly explained on the basis of a more sober neuro-physi- 
ological theory. It is interesting to note that a great many psycho- 
analysts—notably Brill—hold that the great value of their theory 
is prophylactic rather than remedial. But in the absence of logi- 
cal evidence one statement is just as gratuitous as the other. 

In view of the above, I do not think it too rash to say that 
Freud is working his way back to the old fashioned notion of the 
soul—the ghost that haunts the mansions of the mind—and that 
doctrinally his views are quite compatible with the biological vital- 
ism and mysticism of Bergson and Driesch. But we will leave that 
theme to be developed some other time. 

(2) If it is rank confusion to call the psychology of Freud 
scientific, it is sheer intellectual violence to convert the social ob- 
jectivism of Marx into an anticipation of the mystical subjectivism 
of Freud. Eastman is able to draw the connection because he 
mistakenly believes that historical materialism is a theory which 
attempts to account for individual motives rather than for certain 
social forces and factors. His conception of historical materialism 
boils down despite his frantic efforts to escape from the position, 
to the theory that the economic interests of men are primary, and 
unconsciously control their activity. This is palpably false. Marx 
would never have been able to explain his own life-time of revo- 
lutionary activity on the basis of this vulgar theory of self-interest. 
Nor would Eastman himself. Surely such a theory can never 
plausibly account for the misguided idealism of many workers who 
believe that the best way they can serve their country is by laying 
down their lives for it. The intense national patriotism of the 
working class is not an ideology “indulged in by people controlled 
by their own unconscious class interests.” No, according to the 
followers of Marx, it is the result of a systematic and pernicious 
propaganda carried on through the instrumentalities of the press, 
the church and the school—that unholy trinity of capitalist civil- 
ization. The process is social and objective. The ideas a man 
carries in his head are not a function—conscious or unconscious— 
of the cash he carries in his pocket. Eastman’s remarks ignore 
one of the most patent facts in all history—ignorance of what one’s 
true interests are. And what these true interests are, is not to be 
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found by holding one’s nose and prying into the unconscious but 
by critical analysis and experience in the class struggle. Eastman 
by implication denies this and again falls back upon the ‘infallible 
unconscious’ as the source which inspires and determines the con- 
duct of men. He has some inkling of the difficulty when he quali- 
fies his statement by saying it is true “on the broad average and 
in the long run”. But strictly speaking these words state the dif- 
ficulty instead of solving the problem which confronts his theory. 
In another sense these words contradict his primary assertion for 
unless one knows the point of view from which the ‘average’ is 
determined and how far the ‘run’ extends, one might very well say 
that the direct impact of objective economic conditions sets the 
limits between which unconscious activities function. 

In view of Eastman’s continuous invective against the Hegelian 
dialectic as both mystical and mysterious, it is instructive to tabu- 
late the mystical and mysterious elements in his own thinking. 
They enter into his outlook; (a), through the belief that apparently 
pure unmotived association of elements in a dream or in everyday 
human experience, must of necessity be an expression of desires 
which have previously been repressed; (b) through the belief that 
the unconscious motives of all the members of a certain class can 
be traced to the same repressions; (c) through the belief that the 
compensating expression of these repressed desires by a sort of pre- 
éstablished harmony give rise to a common class interest. All of 
these views are implied in what he says but not an iota of proof is 
offered in substantiation. To ridicule Hegel and yet stand com- 
mitted to these propositions is straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a whole drove of camels. 

Without developing in detail the positive argument on the basis 
of which the above criticisms and interpretations of Marxism are 
made, I suggest the following. Historical materialism takes its 
point of departure from the objective existence of an economic 
class struggle. In the interests of the struggle, ideas and doctrines 
are used as instruments in bringing the issue to a successful com- 
pletion. The anticipated efficacy and adequacy of these ideas in 
furthering class interests explain their acceptance and use but not 
necessarily their genesis or origin. No social factor can wholly 
explain the mechanics of individual creation. But only social fac- 
tors can explain why once these ideas have seen the light, they 
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have been accepted. They are accepted (or rejected) not because 
they are in the personal interest of any one individual but because 
they are instrumentalities which are used to accelerate (or retard) 
the tendencies of the economic environment in the direction of a 
social ideal. Conscious allegiance to a social ideal expresses the 
social idealism of the revolutionist. This social ideal is not a mere 
possibility of the given nor is it a foregone certainty. It is grounded 
in objective tendencies which set the limits of the type and range 
of instruments which may be effectively used. Marxism then turns 
out to be a self-critical theory explaining its own acceptance on the 
basis of its own principles. It appears in the main as a huge judg- 
ment of practice in Dewey’s sense of the phrase and its truth or 
falsity (instrumental adequacy) is an experimental matter. 

But it is a far cry from this to the suppressions of Freud. 

There is enough superfluous baggage in the socialist camp 
without adding the rotting corpse of a prurient ‘bourgeois’ (to use 
a favorite epithet of Eastman’s) psychology, if ever there were 
one, to infect the rest of the doctrine. 


MORAL ORIGINS AND THE NUB OF ELHIES 
; BY BRUCE W. BROTHERSTON 


Lie 


HEN we turn from the part individual responsibility has 

played in ethical theory and consider it in and of itself, it at 
once appears of so simple a nature that its absence from the world- 
view of early men becomes in itself a problem. How does it happen 
that they had not even a rough conception of individual account- 
ability and that they failed to distinguish between designed and ac- 
cidental acts? Westermarck points out that lower animals quite 
naturally retaliate on the agent of an ill turn, and he gives copious 
illustration.’ It must have been the force of some potent concep- 
tion that prevented the issue of this simple notion among early men. 
“Tt needs little reflection and a very moderate amount of self- 
knowledge’, says Hobhouse,* “to distinguish between design and 
accident and a very moderate amount of reasoning power to apply 
the same to other men. But the nascent reflection of savage men 
was strangled at birth by the prevailing theory of witch-craft and 
possession”. Well, at least, by some attitude or conception of more 
profound force than the sense of individual agency. 

This fact will be made to stand out in relief by a glance at the 
issue of the notion of individual responsibility in relation to the 
concept of moral evil among the Greeks. It had different issues in 
philosophy and in drama, so that a comparison is illuminating. 
With the former it became in Aristotle the basic principle of ethics 
—the sine qua non, It excluded from the field of ethics whatever 
was incompatible with itself. In the latter it plays a subordinate 
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and baffling part. There is a force, deeper and of wider scope, 
called from of old fate, incompatible with individual responsibility, 
which nevertheless cannot be excluded from one field with it. 

Surely it was no great achievement for such a mind as Aristotle 
_ to bring to complete clearness the notion of individual responsibility. 
What lies in it, abstractly considered, is not hard to get at. But in 
making this analysis, Aristotle was resisting a powerful force in 
Greek tradition. Plato had gone part way. Positing individual re- 
sponsibility as the ground necessitating ethics, he had attributed the 
power of choice to the individual. But he continued to hold with 
Socrates that a man who did evil was not free. He was held in 
bonds. Here is the inward coercion which Aristotle found limiting 
the will. He excluded it from ethics because it came from beyond 
the individual’s volition: what the individual agent could not 
avoid did not belong to the field of ethics.2 But Plato will not so 
easily exclude it. Instead he attempts to rationalize it.1° That 
“blindness of passion”, which the Greeks among all other peoples 
attributed to the gods, was not easily to be excluded from the realm 
of ethics. It had one undivided basis in reality with human volition. 
The weight of this realm of psychical coercion, of “non-volitional 
conation”, which is the life-centre of religion in primitive times and 
in all times, held strongly against a clear realization of individual 
responsibility among all early men. It is powerfully evident in all 
Greek ethical thinking. 

The ethical thought of both the philosophers and dramatists of 
Greece is passionate and strained. In all the history of human think- 
ing there is perhaps no equal instance of baffled eagerness. In the 
gnomic thinkers the Greek intelligence was tearing itself away from 
religious tradition. A sensitive moral consciousness attempted to 
repudiate gods that were evil as well as good and to find a clear 
basis for reality. But they could achieve no immediate insight 
upon which they could proceed without emotion. The simple notion 
of individual responsibility did not issue to clarify their thinking. 
Profound feeling is reflected in the fragments of early philosophy 
like the passion Euripides manifests in his treatment of deity. It 
is due to the baffled sense that both evil and good have their basis 
of reality beyond the volition and also the insight of the individual. 
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In the primitive world-view which was their starting-point they 
found individuals and peoples submerged in a cosmic evil, an “un- 
cleanness’ of shed blood and of passionate strife which issued from 
the unseen world of gods and fates. The individual was merged 
escapelessly in fated courses. Guilt might fall upon a man by acci- 
dent and infect a city. It might centre upon a stick or a falling 
stone, and these must be solemnly tried and if found guilty, carried 
beyond the borders. Philosophers and dramatists as well as com- 
mon men found a reality in these traditional attitudes not easily to 
be shaken off. Why is it that this does not appear to the foremost 
minds of classical Greece to be a silly superstition of savages? It 
fixed itself upon courts of law down even to modern times. The 
fact gives evidence that this early attitude of thought has some 
ground in reality. Pericles and Protagoras debated) through a 
whole day as to whether, in a certain accident, a man or a spear was 
the bearer of the guilt of bloodshed.*? Plato’s Laws provide for the 
trial of animals and inanimate things and for their death or banish- 
ment if found guilty.72 It become difficult to believe that the main 
conceptions of early men arose from no real basis in human nature 
but were superstitions, entirely adventitious, which prevented the 
arrival of human intelligence at the simple notion of individual re- 
sponsibility. . 

Early Greek science remained farther afield in the traditional 
world-view than did the dramatists, who indeed were of a later day. 
The early scientists interpreted polarity in nature—the “strife of 
opposites’’—as cases of evil—of the “uncleanness” of tradition. 
They treated it, without figure, as a vendetta in nature, quite as 
the Dionysian ritual treated the opposition between the gods of 
the old and of the new year. A fragment from Anaxamander says, 
“All things suffer retribution for their injustice to each other ac- 
cording to the ordinance of time’. Heraclitus views this strife of 
opposites as the basis of the natural world. Quite in the spirit of 
earliest human thought, moral evil is made a force of universal 
scope, a cosmic principle. Only, reduced thus to a universal scien- 
tific law, its moral aspect becomes thin, and disappears. The pre- 
dominant notion of tradition, namely, the superindividual, super- 
particular aspect of evil, was dominant also in the minds of these 
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thinkers. But in reducing a moral attitude to a scientific principle, 
they moved off the basis of tradition into the “Enlightenment”. 
Socrates took another course. He clearly separated the natural 
_ and ethical realms. But, true to the spirit of the “Enlightenment”, 
he conceived the good as a noetic form which the individual could 
grasp and so achieve. He thus paved the way by which Aristotle 
escaped from Greek tradition and reduced ethics to the realm of 
individual volition. The social atomism in Aristotle’s definition of 
moral good and evil as precisely what the individual has power to 
do or to avoid was a logical issue of the Greek Enlightenment. 

But the dramatists present a separate development of ethical 
ideas in which they do not move off the basis of tradition into the 
abstract. They are concerned with the problem of “fate”—the 
problem, that is, of the imposition of evil upon the individual. They 
stand squarely with primitive traditions in general in attaching a 
moral opprobrium—an intense sense of guilt—to the individual, 
even under his superimposed evil. However the aspects of evil 
which occupy the centre of the stage in Greek drama are always 
such acts as common sense in our own day would call moral evil. 
To be sure all traditions, such as the uncleanness of non-moral 
breaches of taboo, are reflected in the plays but they never claim 
the centre of interest. Sophocles, it is true, presents Oedipus, who 
has fallen by an accident into patricide and incest, as mas dvayvos, 
wholly polluted and full of guilt. But Sophocles stands nearest to 
tradition. He is interested in painting nobility of character in the 
face of traditional “sin”. Aeschylus and Euripides however have 
entirely humanized the content of tradition and correctly delimited 
the field of ethics. The Center of their stage is always occupied by 
moral evils in which individuals are involved, not accidentally but 
by their own volition. But the evils are fated evils, larger than 
themselves. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, the “fury of the 
house of Atridae” involves Clytemnestra in the slaying of Agamem- 
non. In the sequel it involves Orestes in the mother murder. 
The volition of each is escapelessly drawn into a concatenation of 
evils forming a compact social unity in which every link is a neces- 
sity though at the same time it involves the volition of an individual. 
Euripides presents similar situations, only with broad political mean- 
ings suggested. The present writer has pointed out in another 
place’® that the view of moral evil here presented is the same view 
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which, with or without attempted explanation, has been held by | 
Hebrew and Christian tradition, by many great minds in widely dif- 
ferent religious and secular circles—Hebrew prophets, Greek dra- 
matists, modern satirists, poets, and novelists, by one philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant, and by occidental common sense entire. This view 
differs from primitive man’s conception only in that natural evil 
and accident are excluded. The essential characteristic of the prim- 
itive attitude is maintained—the superindividual quality of moral 
evil. The concept, as social atomism will view it at least, con- 
tinues to carry a contradiction at its heart. It is larger than any 
individual and involves all individuals somewhere and sometime in 
its stream. It is escapeless, yet every man is responsible for his 
deeds. Just as the inwardness of moral. good—the Word of the 
Lord in the hearts of all the people—is conceived by Jeremiah as 
the spirit of a new and lasting Israel, a religious and social force 
focussed inwardly in each individual, so also the motive of evil, 
taken up and willed by the individual is yet involved in a social set- 
ting of evil which renders it inevitable. In this view of moral evil 
which has persisted through all ages of history, what is essential to 
the view of primitive man is unchangeably maintained. The in- 
dividual is still the locus of moral evil focussing from beyond him. 
Only now the line separating the moral from the physical universe 
is clearly drawn and the locus of moral evil is identified with the 
moral agent. The notion of individual responsibility has emerged 
at the heart of a larger conception which long blocked its egress 
and with which it appears to be wholly incompatible. But it is 
maintained even in contradiction by a vigorous though baffled re- 
action to things as they are. 

What prevented this simple notion from issuing in the thought 
of early men, though it is plainly evident in the behavior of lower 
animals, may be clearly outlined. It is clear that there can be no 
responsibility at all unless it gets its locus in the individual. But 
philosophers have never been able to draw a distinct line except in 
the abstract between the accountability of the individual and the 
force arising out of the social miliou and impelling the individual. 
Left in the abstract, Aristotle’s analysis is clear and clearly defines 
individual responsibility. The responsibility of the agent is limited 
by ignorance of the matter, by physical compulsion and by psychical 
coersion.‘* But when he comes to cases, Aristotle is well aware that 
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no distinct line marks off the agent’s responsibility. No distinct 
line can be drawn between what was due to his own volition and 
what was due to psychical coercion out of his social milieu. It 
becomes evident that these two form an intrinsic unity not to be di- 
vided except by violence. The immediate agent must then be con- 
ceived as the locus of a responsibility that is wider than his own 
volition. It finds other secondary loci in less immediate agents. 
Their combined responsibility is manifest as merged into an es- 
sential unity. It extends to the limits of the immediate agent’s so- 
cial milieu. It unites in an intrinsic whole incalculably many indi- 
vidual responsibilities. What can be imputed to the immediate 
agent can only be roughly assessed for purposes of judicial usage of 
him. 

Since this is so it becomes clear that individual responsibility, 
taken as such and by itself, is not the test of ethical situations. What 
is fundamental to ethics is a conception of responsibility which is 
other than but inclusive of individual responsibility. This fact 
taken at its full value would have wide bearing upon ethical theory. 
Among other things it would vitiate the usual method of investigat- 
ing moral origins and development. Might it not be that the full 
quality and passion of an ethical situation might attach to the sense 
of group responsibility, while yet the part of the immediate agent 
among the other parts of this intrinsic whole was felt only in the 
vaguest way? 

It may be stated with some degree of confidence then, that the 
process of moral advance has not been one of adding moral elements 
to a primitively non-moral world-view. It has been that, rather, of 
eliminating non-moral elements through an analysis brought by 
experience to the content of religion. This fact may be best illus- 
trated by a brief outline of this process of moral advance as it ac- 
tually occurred in Hebrew history. Here, by a remarkable social 
experience, incompatible and adventitious elements were eliminated 
and an adequate conception of the swmmum bonum was achieved. 

The ruah elohim is the primitive theoplasm, the source of all 
power, both of good and of evil.** With certain tribes it was cen- 
tred in Jahweh. Moses who is the founder of Jahwism, experienced 
a profound social passion for his people enslaved in Egypt. He 
attributed this social passion to Jahweh. He conceived himself as 
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the vicegerent of God not asa conqueror but as the liberator of a slave 
people. He considered social justice to be the outstanding character- 
istic of his god, Jahweh. The ruah Jahweh became the source, no 
longer of both good and evil, but of good alone. There gradually 
developed in the prophetic succession a clear insight into the in- 
compatibility of magic practices with the social justice that character- 
ized Jahweh. When the nation relied upon ritual rather than upon 
righteousness, ritual also was denounced by the prophets. The end 
in view was a society based in righteousness—the people of Jahweh. 
Jeremiah finally saw that the national responsibility could not be 
mediated through kings and priests. That method was proved a 
failure by the events leading up to the exile. He conceived of the 
social responsibility and the authority of Jahweh as being localized 
in the inward nature of the individual people themselves. The law 
of God was written in the hearts of the people. Moreover the con- 
ception of the supreme good, thus made inward, is also made hu- 
manity-wide. In the Deutero-Isaiah, all the nations of the world are 
to be brought into a harmonious society. The ruah elohim, the 
primitive theoplasm, has been cleansed of adventitious elements and 
has become at once inward and universal through the discovery by 
Moses of its profoundly social nature. 

That this social nature was, from the earliest times, powerfully 
if vaguely felt to lie in the primitive theoplasm or mana is strongly 
suggested in several primitive notions. The human being as such, 
and especially the human being in need, has a special power over 
the religious dread of early races. Though warriors rightly 
slaughtered their tribal foes; though any “outlandish” person was 
often, as such, a fit object for hate and slaughter; yet the shed 
blood, even of an enemy, was an uncleanness that required in some 
cases months of cleansing ritual. Again, the greatest sin of early 
times was the neglect of the guest. The stranger, as though merely 
by virtue of his humanity, had a powerful claim upon primitive men. 
That this claim had its sanction in superstition, and that when it was 
fulfilled, the host might follow and rob his former guest, does not 
lessen but rather deepens the significance of the fact; since thus 
forces are presented which would have submerged hospitality, if it 
had had its basis in mere accident and not in human nature itself. 
Besides these facts there is the superior potency of the curses of 
the poor and needy. The fundamentally social nature of the original 
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theoplasm of primitive conception is thus strongly suggested ; and, 
in the conception of the Kingdom of God issuing from Hebrew tra- 
dition, it may be said that the primitive world-view had only at- 
tained clearness and eliminated extraneous matters in the course of 
its development from pre-Mosiac religion to the religion of Jesus. 

We affirm then with scme confidence that the group conscious- 
ness of early man was a genuine moral consciousness and his sense 
of group responsibility had genuine moral force. The truly en- 
lightened moral consciousness will not find the concept of individual 
responsibility to be the nub of ethics. The ground of ethics lies 
rather in a passion that reprobates moral evil and delights in moral 
good without any immediate reference to individuals. It affirms, 
for instance, that the Great War ought not to have been and there- 
fore somehow might have been avoided by mankind, without plac- 
ing passionate measures of responsibility on individuals and special 
groups. As we have said, roughly to assess individual responsibility 
in things past, has its judicial use. But responsibility finds its com- 
plete meaning only in its forward looking aspect, where some large 
social purpose renders each individual a locus of a common respon- 
sibility, each locus differing from others according to the differing 
powers and opportunities of individuals. Individual responsibility 
is an organic element in social responsibility. 

We can merely suggest in conclusion what can be developed 
only in another place—that this view of the imposition of good and 
evil upon the individual and, at the same time, his personal in- 
volvement in the one and responsibility for the other can be ex- 
plained only by taking at its face value the saying of Aristotle that 
man is a political, i. e., a social animal, by following it to its logical 
conclusion and making it the working hvpothesis of both psychology 
and ethics. The hypothesis that sociality is in its essence an acquired 
matter will not fit the case, if the common sense view of moral evil, 
supported by the weight of great but non-metaphysical minds is not 
to be explained away; and especially if it bear the relation we have 
suggested to the primitive tradition. We are compelled to conceive 
of man, not, indeed, as “having a social instinct”, but rather, we 
suggest, as having all the original impulses of his nature centered 
about a gregarious drive in an innate system whose connections 
may be weaker or stronger in different individuals and weakened 
or strengthened by education in different social circles. Those 
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who find real force in the present tendency to view all innate drives, 
at least all human innate drives, as general without anything speci- 
fic in their object-quest, may be reminded that a gregarious drive 
will have the general nature of the species in question. Only, any 
member of this species to which the organism itself belongs serves 
to awaken the gregarious drive into operation, or any species cry, 
or other sign, whose mechanism will be innately connected with the 
neural basis of the drive. 

That the instincts are, from the dawn of human existence, an 
innate system, calling for an integrated humanity for its final satis- 
faction, suggests that reason may be conceived, not as an “instru- 
ment of the instincts’, but as itself knit into this open system of 
drives as its object-finding or perceptual end, perceiving not only 
objects but also objective relations, which are taken up as they are 
perceived to parallel relations subjectively realized in the innate 
system of impulses and emotions. 


THE LABOR SYSTEM OF GENERAL BANKS—A LOST — 
EPISODE OF C1IVIE WAR HISTORY 
BY CHARLES KASSEL 


al Peace last three installments of the biography of Edwin Miller 
Wheelock, as published in the March and November issues, 
1926, and the April issue, 1927, of the Open Court, dealt with the 
problems of negro labor and education in the Department of the 
Gulf, as those problems confronted the Northern conquerors after 
the fall of New Orleans. Before the brillant victory of Farragut 
the contact of the Northern armies with the slave population had 
been casual and quite superficial, and the abolitionist, wielding pen 
or voice from desk or platform, could paint in whatever colors he 
chose the pictures of slave life, and might deride contemptuously, 
as merely pretended, the fears of the Southern people as to the 
consequences of wholesale emancipation. The conquest of New 
Orleans, carrying an intimate touch for the first time with planta- 
tion labor, revealed the problem in its naked proportions. 

The abolitionist, with a passionate hatred of slavery, and with- 
out first hand knowledge of life in the South, idealized the negro, 
just as John Brown had done, and was blind to the racial defects 
which made manumission on a grand scale so perilous a thing. 
Like all reformers, the proponent of sweeping emancipation beheld 
merely the great iniquity. He saw rightly from the first that only 
through a purging from that gigantic taint could the republic en- 
dure. The towering evils which should themselves follow in the 
wake of such a change, and which were to tax the wisdom and 
patience of the most powerful minds, the crusading reformer did 


not see. 
It is no matter for marvel that when the accident of war brought 
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under federal control the rich lands of the Mississippi, with scores 
of thousands of plantation laborers, the difficulties which at once 
arose should have staggered the military commanders, nor need we 
wonder that any practical remedy should have evoked a cry from 
abolitionist circles against a fresh thraldom for the newly-liberated 
slaves. ‘The amazing consideration is that the startling episode, 
freighted with human interest as it was and forming a highly curi- 
ous transaction in the story of negro emancipation in America, 
should have come into existence and vanished with so slight a 
record in the accepted histories. 

It was perhaps the short life of the controversy—furious though 
it was while it lasted—that accounts for the slender trace it left. 
If so, the very personality of its obscure historian is responsible for 
the oblivion the incident has suffered. Had the agitation been 
longer-lived it would surely have won for itself a signal page in the 
chronicles of the great conflict. Happily for the prestige of the 
Northern captains, but unfortunately for his own justly-merited 
renown, the word of Edwin Miller Wheelock served to calm the 
storm at its height and before its angry reverberations could leave 
an adequate echo in history. 

From the beginning of the war the negro problem had been a 
veritable specter and it is not surprising that the course of the 
government with regard to the status of the negro should have 
reflected the vacillation of feeling and purpose which the adminis- 
tration underwent as the war progressed. 

As early as May, 1861, Gen. Butler had suggested the applica- 
tion of the rules of contraband to the fugitive slaves, but congress 
decided in August that all slaves confiscated should be held subject 
to the decision of the United States courts. In April, 1862, Gen. 
Hunter, at Hilton Head, South Carolina, had taken the authority 
to proclaim that all slaves in his department were “forever free”, 
but a week later the proclamation was annulled by the President. 
It was only on July 22, 1862, that the national commanders were 
ordered to employ as many negroes “as could be advantageously 
used for military and naval purposes, paying them for their labor 
and keeping a record as to their ownership as a basis upon which 
compensation could be made in proper cases”, and in September 
following, the preliminary proclamation of emancipation appeared. 

At New Orleans, General Butler had wrestled with the negro 
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problem early in his regime. The instructions which Butler had 
received from McClellan were silent upon the subject, but on 
leaving Washington, as we learn from Parton’s General Butler at 
New Orleans, page 491, he had been verbally informed by the Pres- 
ident that “while the Government was not yet prepared to announce 
a negro policy they were anxiously considering the question and 
hoped before long to arrive at conclusions and that meanwhile he 
must ‘get along’ with the negro question the best way he could.” 
Getting along with such a problem was, however, something easier 
said than done. A new article of war forbad the return of the 
fugitive negroes to their masters, and as the action of the President 
in the case of Gen. Hunter’s proclamation had shown that the 
administration was not ready for emancipation, all avenue of escape 
from the difficulty by that method was closed. The act of Congress 
of July 22nd authorizing the employment of negro laborers in the 
public service afforded some, though very limited, relief, but be- 
yond that all things, so far as the negro was concerned, drifted 
helplessly. 

- Of the population of Louisiana, amounting to some 600,000, 
there was before the war, we read at page 489 of Parton’s book, a 
slight excess of whites over blacks, but when the Union armies 
landed at New Orleans there was a slave in the state to every white 
person and many of the parishes contained twice, and a few four 
times, as many slaves as whites. “The marching of a Union col- 
umn into one of these sugar parishes”, remarks that writer, “was 
like thrusting a walking stick into an ant-hill—the negroes swarmed 
about the troops, every soldier’s gun and knapsack being carried 
by a black man exulting in the service”. The population of New 
Orleans was about 150,000 of whom 18,000 were slaves and 10,000 
free colored. Into the lines, even before the removal of Butler, 
the negro refugees were pouring by hundreds and thousands, until, 
as appears from pages 231, 521 and 526 of Parton’s interesting ac- 
count, some ten thousand had gathered in New Orleans alone 
and rations were being issued to the fugitives in double the amount 
required by all of Butler’s troops. Many of the plantations along 
the river from New Orleans to Natchez were wholly deserted and 
the negroes remained in their huts idle and destitute while great 
numbers gathered about the various posts and camps beyond the 


city. 
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It was a vastly different problem which confronted the federal 
commanders from that which the same situation would present in 
our own day when education and the experiences of freedom have 
served to bestow upon the negro a measure of initiative and self- 
dependence. The black population, cut loose from its plantation 
moorings, and drifting with the current toward the federal posts, 
was an inert mass, growing constantly more unmanageable. Let 
the curious reader consult here, as he did, perhaps, in connection 
with the siege of Port Hudson, the Photographic History of the 
Civil War, where, now and then, we get an intimate glimpse of the 
negro life of the time. Let him scan closely, for example, page 273 
of volume 3, showing the negroes following in the wake of Sher- 
man’s Army—trains of canvas-covered wagons bursting-full with 
blacks of both sexes and all sizes; page 319, volume 5—negro refu- 
gees with their household goods upon the canal at Richmond; page 
312 of volume 2—negroes on horseback following Pope’s retreat; 
page 180 of volume 9—“contrabands” serving as teamsters in the 
Union army. It is apparent from the heavy features, where the 
faces are visible, that a very primitive type of human being is be- 
fore us—one where intelligence is in inverse proportion to voracity, 
and the nomadic instinct of the prime is plainly evidenced. It is 
pleasing, indeed, to find a picture such as that at page 183, of vol- 
ume 9, showing a Mississippi plantation with the darkies gathered 
together to relieve by social contact the tedium of their environ- 
ment in war time and to recall that not all the blacks had thronged 
the army posts and that there must have been a farm-stead here 
and there where something like the normal life of the time before 
the war was kept up. 

When in October, 1862, Butler determined to take the responsi- 
bility of working the refugees on behalf of the United States on 
the abandoned plantations, difficulties of a new kind began, although 
the storm broke not upon his own but upon the head of his humane 
successor who took up the plan and evolved from it his own solu- 
tion of the labor problem. The refusal of one of Butler’s favorite 
Generals, J. W. Phelps, an extreme abolitionist, to co-operate was 
the first whiff of a whirlwind destined to reach cyclonic propor- 
tions and was typical of an attitude which became quite common 
at the North. “I am willing to prepare African regiments for the 
defense of the Government against its assailants”, Phelps declared 
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with an insubordination which under other circumstances would 
have been severely disciplined, but I am not willing to become the 
mere slave-driver which you propose”. 

_ The kindly suasion with which Butler undertook to overcome 
the scruples of his subordinate availed nothing against the fanati- 
cal devotion of Phelps to a fixed idea, and this imperviousness of 
the reformer to considerations of a merely practical nature was 
reflected in the avalanche of criticism that came down upon Banks 
when on February 3, 1864, he promulgated his carefully worded 
general Order No. 23 creating a labor system for the negro refu- 
gees in his department. “No sooner had General Banks issued 
his regulation for the employment of the plantation laborers”, we 
read in the Christian Examiner for January-May, 1865, page 383, 
when it was denounced without hesitation to be a “system of serf- 
dom” and “slavery under another form’. These criticisms, the 
article continued, were made in advance of an actual trial of the 
system and represented an interpretation of the order by persons 
two thousand miles from the scene and who were without the re- 
motest knowledge from personal observation of the condition of 
things it was intended to remedy. Nonetheless, as we read, “this 
judgment, passed thus promptly without qualification, has been 
very generally accepted as a matter of course and it is the prevail- 
' ing opinion in England, assumed by writers of all variety of sen- 
timent from ‘The Times’ to Mr. F. W. Newman, that General 
Banks has established, and President Lincoln acquiesced in, a sys- 
tem of serfdom or practical slavery in our southwestern states’. 

Wendell Phillips, the intimate associate of Garrison, and the 
most fiery and eloquent of the abolitionist crusaders before the 
war, denounced in the bitterest terms the whole system as instituted 
by the commanding general, and his language as quoted in the 
Christian Examiner of the issue referred to, discovers his prejudice 
and narrow view. “General Banks’ liberty for the negro is no 
right to fix his own wages; no right to choose his toil, practically 
no right; any difference between the employer and the employed 
tried by a provost marshal and not by a jury”. 

The fury of Northern opinion reached the stage where argu- 
ment seemed impossible. ‘Many of our friends at the North”, 
wrote Maj. Plumly on September 6, 1864, as the letter appears in 
the Liberator of September 23rd, “seem possessed by some spirit 
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of hostility to whatever we do in this Department’, adding that 
General Banks had not issued an order in reference to the negro 
without consulting him; and under date of November 11, 1864, 
we read in the Liberator of a lecture by General Banks himself in 
defense of his actions. 

It might have seemed that a few months would suffice to still 
the storm of rage and vituperation, but the contrary appears to 
have been the case, for we find on February 24, 1865, a letter from 
General Banks to Garrison replying at length to the unreasoning 
censure of which he had been the victim. When he found, he re- 
marks in this letter, thousands of negroes being supported out of 
the commissary, he took the problem in hand and on January 20, 
1863, began the work of compelling the fugitives to work for com- 
pensation, and for the protection of the laborers employed colored 
men of education to visit the plantations, and he adds: 

“The abuses they reported were immediately cor- 
rected by orders issued from my headquarters. Sub- 
sequently I employed Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Chaplain 
of one of the Boston regiments, and Rev. E. M. 
Wheelock, commissioning them as lieutenants in Corps 
D’ Afrique that they might have official authority to 
visit and investigate the conditions and treatment of 
the negroes. Their reports were full and their rec- 
ommendations immediately put into execution. Mr. 
Hepworth is in Boston and Mr. Wheelock in New 
Orleans. I have written both gentlemen to communi- 
cate with you upon the subject without suggesting 
that you desired information”. 

No word, as far as the present writer has been able to find, 
ever came from Hepworth, whose knowledge indeed was limited 
to the early months of the experiment, but from the hand of our 
minister there appeared in the Liberator on March 3, 1865, a letter 
to Garrison so noble in phrase and so elevated in tone, and which 
in its results proved so effective that we yield to the temptation of 
quoting the communication in full. It was by far the most impor- 
tant contribution of the time to a subject which the editor of the 
Christian Exanuner, in the pages from which we have copied, ranked 
with Reconstruction as “the great social questions of the country 
at the present time”. 
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It was that letter, extensively quoted by the Examiner and else- 
where often referred to, which finally soothed the angry passions 
of blindly zealous reformers. It was the utterance of one who had 
in the most trying hour given ample proof of his courage and his 
strength of conviction, and his signature was an all-sufficient token 
that the statement could be accepted as authoritative and as pre- 
cluding further controversy. 

“Banks vindicated by John Brown abolitionist” announced the 
Liberator in conspicuous fashion, and followed the announcement 
with the letter verbatim. 


“New Orleans, February 8, 1865. 


My dear Mr. Garrison: 


“You will doubtless remember me as a contributor 
to the Liberator prior to the War and while I was set- 
tled in Dover, New Hampshire, as minister of the 
Unitarian Society of that town. 

“In the winter of 1862 I accompanied the “Banks 
Expedition” to Louisiana, acting as chaplain to a 
New Hampshire regiment. Being an abolitionist in 
every globule of my blood my sympathies became 
deeply stirred by the sufferings of the colored people 
here. They were in a forlorn condition. They were 
feeling all the ills that inevitably attend the violent 
disruption of a settled social condition without tast- 
ing the corresponding good. 

“The emancipation proclamation of the President 
had in express terms exempted these people from its 
scope and the Military Commander of the Department 
was left without power to declare them free. At the 
same time the mere presence of the army had strangled 
the internal force of slavery and arrested the action 
of its black code. The old system was in its death- 
throes and the new not yet born. The rod of slavery 
was broken but the reign of liberty not yet begun. 

“On scores of plantations labor was wholly sus- 
pended; and the laborers in hundreds, with their 
wives and little ones, had gathered around the forts 
and soldiers’ camps. There they earned a precarious 
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living by such uncertain and intermittent employment 
as they might find; the men as servants, hostlers, 
camp-followers and hangers-on—their wives as cooks, 
wash women, etc. 

“Hunger, cold, fever and small pox were carrying 
off the children at a fearful rate of mortality. The 
morals of the men were being undermined by idleness 
and evil example and the modesty of the women de- 
bauched by contact with all that is debasing in military 
life. From month to month their numbers visibly de- 
creased and it really seemed as though the Southern 
Negro, like the Indian, the Caffre, the Carib and the 
Australian would become extinct before the rude 
shock of war and the corrosive venom of our vices. 

“The slave in Louisiana had become free de facto 
and in a qualified sense; but, alas! his freedom only 
meant the power to become idle, to become immoral, 
to sicken and to die. 

“Major General Banks decided to deal with this 
immense evil. He sought to ascertain and carry out 
the freedman’s own wishes for himself and his hitile 
ones. After much consultation and thought he decreed 
a new order of things, entitled ‘The Free Labor Sys- 
tem’. It was a contract between the planter and the 
government, the latter representing the interests of 
the negro. It was a temporary arrangement, renew- 
able from year to year, and intended to bridge over 
this chaotic period of transition which threatened to 
absorb the colored race like a quicksand. 

“By its terms the planter, in whose hands centered 
the entire agricultural welfare of the State, obtained 
a single concession—the labor needed to carry on his 
plantation, pay his taxes and secure his crop. In 
all things else he was shorn of his ancient masterful 
privileges, and onerous duties laid upon him instead. 
He was required to furnish to the able-bodied laborer 
a house to live in for himself and all the members 
of his household, an acre of land to cultivate on his 
own private account, together with food, clothing, 
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fuel, medical attendance and eight dollars a month in 
money. The use of the whip, and all cruel and un- 
usual punishments were forbidden; his seigneurial 
rights were entirely swept away and his absolute au- 
thority reduced to a degree corresponding with that of 
an employer over his hired workmen. 

“The magisterial and punishing power was vested 
exclusively in the Provost Marshall who, as repre- 
sentative of the government in a parish or county, 
decided all questions between employer and employed. 
The laborer was permitted to choose his employer; 
but the choice once made he was required to work 
faithfully for one year under the protection of the 
government. Free instruction was promised to his 
children; and the quiet possession of his Sunday as 
a day of rest (a boon unknown to slavery) was guar- 
anteed. Idleness and vagrancy were to be suppressed 
by forfeiture of pay and such punishments as are 
provided for similar offenses in the army regulations. 
Bad faith on the employer’s part was to be punished 
by fine, imprisonment and loss of estate. 

“Such were the main features of the Free Labor 
System which it was hoped would supersede the lin- 
gering remnants of chattel slavery on the one hand 
and on the other the idleness, misery and vice with 
which the Department was filled. 

“Now coming, as I did, fresh from a long disci- 
pline under your faithful ministry of humanity and 
righteousness, I could easily see that this system fell 
short of ideal justice to the negro. He it was whose 
unpaid toil had cleared and drained from forest and 
swamp those mile-long cane fields of more than Egyp- 
tian fertility. He it was who beyond all question stood 
forth as the eminently and absolutely loyal man. 

“Up and down the river stretched vast plantations 
whose owners had become rebel Majors and Briga- 
diers. To have divided them into hundred acre farms 
—to each black household a farm in fee simple—this 
would have been but the requital. They had earned 
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it by the patient toil of one hundred and eighty years 
and as the reward of being faithful found among 
the faithless. 

“A statesman’s duty is measured by his power. 
When he finds it not possible to do the best thing 
he must do the best thing possible. To succeed he 
must move with events, not outrun them. 

“At that time, under those circumstances, the La- 
bor System was the best thing possible. Its scope 
was equal to the exigencies of the occasion and in 
its features were happily blended philanthropic pur- 
pose with those steps of gradation, that slow labor of 
years and mediation of time, which are the conditions 
of its practical embodiment. 

“With these views I accepted the following ap- 
pointment : 

“Chaplain E. M. Wheelock is hereby detailed as 
one of the Superintendents of Negro Education and 
Labor in this Department. He will visit plantations 
and jails and correct and report upon all irregularities 
and abuses of the Labor System coming under his 
notice. From time to time he will report to the Gen- 
eral Commanding. He will be obeyed and respected 
accordingly. 

N.-PeBANKS, 
MEGaee 

“In company with Rev. G. H. Hepworth, of your 
city, then an army chaplain, I began at once my 
work. From the forts near the River Mouth to Baton 
Rouge, a distance of nearly two hundred and fifty 
miles, we visited nearly all the important plantations 
on each side of the River. 

“By personal and minute inspection, continuing 
over a period of many months, | made myself ac- 
quainted with the workings of the Labor System, the 
needs of the negro and the varying attitudes and 
moods of the planter and overseer. 

“At first there was much disorder. The system 
found no advocates outside of the friends of the gov- 
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ernment. Many of the planters, especially of French 
and Spanish extraction, were wedded to the past and 
did not comprehend the Revolution. Although accept- 
ing perforce the conditions of the Free Labor Sys- 
tem they wished for its failure and hated its humane 
restraints. They issued to their laborers scanty ra- 
tions, treated them with churlish unkindness, paid 
their wages irregularly and made unjust deductions 
therefrom; and employed overseers notorious in the 
old times for their cruelty, who had forgotten nothing 
and who had learned nothing, and whose single ex- 
pedient in every difficulty was a resort to the ancient 
method of discipline—the whip, the chain and the 
stocks. 

“In some districts we found jails filled with ne- 
groes maliciously imprisoned and against whom no 
charge whatever could be found on the prison books. 
In other places the Provost Marshals had been 
bought or bribed and from being the protector of the 
negro had become his tyrant and terror. 

“These disorders and abuses were speedily report- 
ed to the Commanding General and as swiftly rem- 
edied. The prisoners unjustly held were released; 
the sinning overseer dismissed from every employ- 
ment or imprisoned; the Marshal who had disgraced 
his uniform was removed, and the offending planter 
heavily fined or even deprived of his plantation. 

“Said the General to me, ‘If any planter, after 
due warning, persists in mutiny against these just re- 
straints, I will remove his laborers and strip his plan- 
tation as bare as the palm of my hand’. This was 
done in more than one instance and with the best 
moral effect. The negroes themselves, wearied with 
herding together in discomfort, idleness and starva- 
tion, everywhere accepting with gratitude the new 
order of things, returned to their homes, ready to 
render faithful service for wages. For by a sort of 
divine instinct these poor creatures comprehended 
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that in this matter the military power was their saviour 
and friend. 

“Order was gradually brought out of chaos, aban- 
doned soil was retilled and new capital and new pro- 
prietorship took the place of the old. The most 
intelligent and honorable of the planters, many of 
whom had long questioned both the wisdom and econ- 
omy of slave labor, accepted frankly the new idea, 
kept in good faith its conditions and found that just 
treatment and prompt pay furnished all the incentive 
needed by their workmen in order to raise and gather 
their crops. 

“At the end of the year 1863 I was enabled to re- 
port that the law of God was still in force, and that 
the system which in the midst of the war, and in the 
heart of a slave-holding community, proposed to sub- 
stitute paid labor for unpaid, and justice for violence, 
was a success on the Delta of Louisiana. I am not 
an enthusiast but I thanked God I was able to say so 
much. 

“The new year of 1864 smiled upon our labors. 
‘The experience of the last twelve months had served 
to correct errors and to strengthen Liberty and Prog- 
ress in every weak point. The machinery of the sys- 
tem had become well adjusted and in working order. 
A Bureau of Free Labor was established. Here com- 
plaints were heard, wrongs righted, fair dealing en- 
forced and a complete registry of all the Freedmen 
made. 

“Meanwhile, a great moral change was passing 
over the state. A sense of permanence, unknown be- 
fore, was attaching itself to the Federal arms,and au- 
thority, and daily many souls were born again. The 
old things were passing away and all things becoming 
new. The incorrigible portion of the planting interest 
had been disposed of; the great majority had learned 
gracefully to accept the inevitable, while the brains 
of the state had been with us from the first. 

“Tn 1863, this community, throbbing with volcanic 
passions of Slavery and Faction, were against us in 
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this grand test of the applicability of Free Labor; a 
twelve month later, and this same community, cooled, 
repentant, wearied of the war and its burdens, and 
sinking under the loss of their sons, their fortunes and 
their hopes, were with us; and in morals as in battle 
success marches with the heaviest battalions. 

“Now, too, the promise of free schools for the col- 
ored people began to be fulfilled and education fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Liberty. In the latter part 
of March, 1864, General Order 38 was issued consti- 
tuting a Board of Education, whereof Major B. Rush 
Plumly was Chairman, empowered to employ teachers 
and establish and conduct common schools for the 
rudimentary instruction of the Freedmen of this De- 
partment. 

“The success of Major Plumly has been a wonder 
even to the most hopeful of his friends. In the face 
of every obstacle the good work has gone on, until 
ninety-eight schools, amply supplied with school fur- 
niture, and the best textbooks of the North, have been 
established; with an attendance of upwards of eleven 
thousand pupils and with night schools and Sunday 
schools dispensing instruction to twenty-two hundred 
laboring adults. At the end of another twelve months 
there will be more white men than black men in Lou- 
isiana unable to read and write. 

“Where else in the bloody passage of this war 
can such benign results be shown? Was there ever 


so much gained in so short a time? The anti-slavery. 


seed sown by your hand in apostolic faith through so 
many weary, waiting years has grown to a golden 
harvest here and has become the bread of life to our 
free and toiling thousands. 

“In January, 1863, these people were congregated 
in herds within our lines and around our military 
posts; the old, the young and the women living to- 
gether in little huts, in unhealthy localities, with noth- 
ing to do and no comforts when ill, contracting the 
most vicious habits and dying in frightful numbers. 
They produced nothing. They were a contamination 
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to the troops and a heavy expense to the government. 
The conservative pointed to them as a proof that the 
negro was fitted only to be a slave, while many true 
men said with a sigh ‘it is perhaps necessary that this 
generation should perish amid the throes and pangs of 
the Revolution and only their children reap the distant 
promised good’. 

“Now these people are quite thrifty, the laborers 
doing better as to wages than farm hands at the North. 
They are no longer benighted, torn by the whip, mu- 
tilated and sold. The dark days are past. They have 
redress for their grievances, pay for their services and 
schools for their children. They know that they are 
no longer chattels. They have their homes where they 
may earn their daily bread. They have their families 
about them whom no man can abuse or sell. They 
stand as equals of their former masters before the 
law; they are enrolled in the militia with the whites 
and their testimony is received in courts of justice. 
From things counted at so much per head they have 
grown into the likeness of men who know and dare 
maintain their rights. 

“They are rapidly rising in the social scale and 
learning their own power and worth. They are mov- 
ing, and that not tardily, on the straight line to the 
goal of all their rights. Already, in our state legisla- 
ture, vigorous effort is being made to extend the fran- 
chise to those of the colored race who pay taxes, who 
have fought for their country or who shall be quali- 
fied by educational fitness to vote. This measure will 
pass the legislature, and become a law; then each 
minor question can take care of itself. 

“Tn speaking thus of the results of the Labor Sys- 
tem of General Banks I have said nothing but what 
I know. I have had every opportunity of judging of 
its merits, and I have presented the facts which my 
long and varied experience has enabled me to gather, 

“Some one has said that it required more genius 
and capacity to govern the single commonwealth of 
England in the time of Cromwell than would be need- 
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ed to control all Europe now. So I think that in all 
our land there has been no such trying and difficult 
field for the statesman to regulate and subject to rule 
as this. 

“T think the policy of General Banks with respect 
to the Southern negro has been dictated by profound 
wisdom. Considering the peculiar population here, 
the mixture of elements, the pro-slavery tone of much 
of our army and the hesitating policy of the Central 
Government in 1862, a better system could not have 
been devised. The present generation is too near the 
successive waves of this great movement to give to 
each its true grandeur and prominence. But history 
will do both the events and the actors justice. 

“We have been waging a tremendous war for the 
Freedman here—a war in which the bullet, the pen, 
the mind, the heart, the spelling book and the Bible 
have all been engaged. By the grace of God we have 
gained the day. The tide of freedom rears its flood. 
The Freedman in Louisiana has won or is fast win- 
ning all his rights. He already shares our civilization; 
he will soon share our political equality and the fran- 
chise of a citizen. 


“With sincerest regards, 


E. M. WHEELOCK, 
Secretary of Board of 
Education for Freedman, 
Department of the Gulf”. 


In the same issue an editorial appeared in which the attention 
of the readers of the Liberator was called to the letter of our min- 
ister and where its author was referred to as “a John Brown aboli- 
tionist whose interest in the rights of the colored freedman of Lou- 
isiana none who know him will question” and his words are spoken 
of as “a vindication of General Banks from imputations cast upon 
him, showing him to have acted with consummate judgment and 
good sense and great kindness and humanity in his free labor and 
educational efforts’. 

There could be no reply to a statement so indubitably sane, so 
obviously just, so plainly accurate as that which had come from 
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the eloquent pen of the Dover minister. As its sentences, freighted 
with manifest truth and fine feeling, stirred the thought of readers 
the last gasp of criticism died upon the lips. No abolitionist had 
forgotten the great sermon upon John Brown—that sermon which 
had with such remarkable forevision predicted the new epoch in 
American history; none could forget that the prophetic young min- 
ister, caught in the passion of the movement, had given up the 
quiet of clerical and family life for the hazards and discomforts 
of a soldier’s career; and certainly the readers of the Liberator 
could not but feel—and it was from the readers of the Liberator 
that the criticism and opposition had come—that if what General 
Banks had done was not the best it was at least, in the language 
of the author of the letter, the best possible. 

It is not unfitting that we should find in the life of William 
Lloyd Garrison, written by his children and published by the Cen- 
tury Company, an acknowledgment of the influence which our min- 
ister exercised in conjunction with Major Plumly in persuading 
Garrison that the torrent of abuse which General Banks had en- 
dured was wholly unmerited, and we cannot do better than close 
this chapter with a quotation of this passage in full as it appears 
in volume 4, page 122, note 1: 

“Another indictment constantly reiterated against 
Mr. Lincoln was his assent to the Labor System estab- 
lished by General Banks in Louisiana, who was ac- 
cused of having forced the freedmen back under their 
old masters and reduced them to a state of serfdom 
scarcely better than slavery. Mr. Garrison refused to 
accept those assertions until he could investigate the 
matter and it subsequently appeared that they were al- 
together unjust and exaggerated. The labor system 
which insured employment at fair wages to the men 
and provision and shelter for their families, saved 
hundreds from demoralization and death which deci- 
mated them when they swarmed about the Union 
camps, and the educational system which went hand 
in hand with it gave instruction to more than eleven 
thousand children. Both departments were under the 
charge of radical abolitionists and friends of Mr. Gar- 
rison, Major B. Rush Plumly of Philadelphia and 
Rev. Edwin M. Wheelock of New Hampshire”. 


CONVICTIONS OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN 


BY F. LINCOLN HUTCHINS 


I WAS but thirteen years of age when my attention was first at- 

tracted to metaphysics. One day our grammar-school teacher 
startled the scholars by the statement: “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” This was astonishing coming as it did when we still held 
in memory that surprisingly new thing, a horseless carriage, a high- 
wheeled buggy propelled by steam, that had passed the school yard 
during a recess some years previously ; so we sat up and took notice 
as the teacher went on to instance many things known to the an- 
cients, which had been lost, of which some few had been recently 
re-discovered. We considered that teacher an oracle, because he 
bore upon his forearm an elaborate sailor design tattooed in India 
ink which indicated travel in foreign lands; also because he was 
studying law. He was later admitted to the Massachusetts bar and 
a few years later shot himself. I wonder if it was because he found 
nothing new in life that he committed suicide. 

I have a very vivid recollection of going home from school that 
memorable day, throwing myself down upon the grassy bank en- 
circling the small pond upon my father’s place, a pond that was 
vocal with: “You’d better go home!” or “Paddy got drunk!” And 
full of slim, green, young frogs among whom I had often been pre- 
cipitated from a hastily prepared raft. As I lay there looking up 
into the cloudless blue there kept ringing: “There is nothing new 
under the sun!” If that was true then I must always have been, 
but how and where? How came I to be in my present form? What 
was I born for? 

During the sixty-three years that have since passed, in spite of 
all distractions and strenuous efforts to make a living, these ques- 
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tions have been uppermost with me. I have eagerly sought and ab- 
sorbed every scientific fact as it was discovered, and the past 
fifty years have been remarkably full of them, with the result of 
vitally altering the conceptions of men. I have also read everything 
that I could get hold of regarding the theories of the mysteries of 
Nature and God; particularly those of past ages which have been 
widely accepted; considering them all without prejudice or pre- 
dilections, and have finally arrived at conclusions that banish all 
mystery and give a clear understanding of the simple and natural 
steps through which the universe and the human race have reached 
their present status. Each new discovery in the sciences that has 
occurred during the last ten years has strengthened, clarified and 
added additional proof to those convictions. 

Scientists have quite recently come into virtual agreement as to 
the electron being the smallest particle of matter, yet it has been 
proved to be the basis upon which all material forms rest. The fact 
that the chemical elements are altered by the addition or subtraction 
of electrons proves that all forms, the gaseous, fluid and solid, are 
but different combinations of positive and negative electrons. The 
basis of this fundamental element is the imponderable quality, known 
as energy, the conservation of which is one proof of the attribute 
we call immortality. The genesis and content of the electron still 
remains in the field of theory and conjecture. 

Physicists have demonstrated the existence of other universal, 
imponderable qualities, such as order, rhythm, harmony, affinity, 
and repulsion, with a relativity common to them all. 

I have the conviction that material forms were evolved to make 
possible the manifestation of these imponderable qualities, moreover, 
that the only real, eternal objects in the cosmos are these qualities 
of the Supreme Essence, together with others that we know not of. 
It is demonstrable that only through manifestation of those elements 
was it possible for them to have developed to the extent they have 
now attained or have been apprehended. All of our knowledge 
comes through observation of manifestations, nothing can be really 
known except through stimulations from material objects, although 
a synthesis of such sensations may enable man to form abstract con- 
ceptions that may approximate truth. From the phenomena of the 
physical universe we obtain all the facts of the physical sciences; 
from inferences are deduced the imponderable qualities that are as 
eternal as energy, as imponderable as the ether, as persistent as life, 
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as orderly as the movements of the planets, as consistent as theorems 
in mathematics, as esthetic as beauty in form and color, as just and 
impartial as nature’s laws, as courageous as a lioness defending her 
whelps, as loving as a mother to her babe, as repulsive to distortion 
or over-dominance of any one quality as are negative and positive 
electrons, as universal as the urge to manifest the inner nature which 
is evident in all material forms. 

Because of this urge to manifest, the electron was sent whirling 
into the void. Because there were other qualities than energy to 
be manifested, combinations of electrons were evoked and inanimate 
forms were produced. Through endless friction coarser forms were 
refined or sublimated until some of the particles became susceptible 
to irritation from objects in the environment and life began. After 
other ages had done their work under the stress of the fundamental 
urges, the algae appeared, then the fishes, plants, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals and the human race. During all of this pro- 
gression there was a gradual gain in capacity to manifest the im- 
ponderable qualities; for those forms which were unsuited to ad- 
vance or maintain this progression were ruthlessly exterminated, 
while the somewhat defective were driven to slough off impediments 
by suffering punishments for the evils that followed their imper- 
fections. Such development was necessary for the evolving of better 
instruments for apprehending and manifesting higher qualities. In 
the human form we can understand this progress from the first 
simple results, only a shade above the brutes, to the sensibility of 
the most highly endowed individual who is sensitive to the finer im- 
pulses of the imponderable qualities; and the end is not yet. No 
limit can be set to the further improvement of the human instru- 
ment and its capacity to respond to yet unknown qualities of the 
Supreme Essence; that God which mankind has been seeking dur- 
ing all historic time. 

While the imponderable, eternal qualities are evidently stable 
and unchangeable; material forms are in a continuous flux, even the 
most durable granite is subject to a process of disintegration. The 
duration of forms depend upon their obedience to immutable laws, 
not the least of which are those connected with the supreme quali- 
ties. Jt depends upon the capacity of forms to sense the laws re- 
lating to its being, adapting themselves to them, and to overcoming 
sudden changes in the environment for their existence to the limit 
of the period that is set by their heredity. Man himself is but short- 
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lived, but his sensitiveness acquaints him with the laws of his life, 
and to the impulses from the eternal qualities these he is able to 
hand on to the social complex which transmits, from generation 
to generation, such knowledge and deductions as have come to be 
common achievement. 

We all have proof of the existence of eternal qualities within us. 
Every one has feelings that he cannot express in any language, of 
which he can form no conception; he has moods that cannot be 
avoided, the source of which he does not know, but to which he 
is compelled to yield. Who can describe a taste, an odor, a touch, 
or convey to another the patterns caused by a stimulation of the 
optic nerve? The best we can do is to compare them to some other 
common experience. Yet, notwithstanding our inability to com- 
municate the reactions to the impulses from our sympathetic sys- 
tem, we feel the urge to manifest, we feel harmony, beauty, truth 
and love. These imponderable qualities drive us to attempt, in a 
poor and unsatisfactory way, to express them in actions and in mis- 
informing words. Very great differences exist in individuals: with 
respect to such feelings and in respect to the ability to express them, 
ranging from the brutish nature to that of the most sensitive who 
are susceptible to stimulations from the supernal qualities; also 
with respect to ability to clearly dictionize them. 

Psychologists have made stupendous strides during the past 
twenty-five years; they have unearthed a mass of facts with respect 
to the inner nature of man which has created a new science. A syn- 
thesis of these new facts goes to show that each human being has 
two distinct but interrelated nerve systems, known as the sympa- 
thetic and the sensory. The sympathetic, comprising the nerve sys- 
tem of the glands, heart, stomach, liver, kidneys, or, in short, of the 
entire viscera, is an unconscious, automatic organism. We have no 
definite sense reactions from its manifestations, we can neither see, 
hear, smell, taste or touch the springs of its action; we know them 
through the manifestations of fear or confidence, affection or dis- 
like, love or hate, egotism or altruism, miserliness or liberality, 
selfishness or charity, truthfulness or falsehood, social or anti-social 
impulses. 

This sympathetic system is the real driving power in man al- 
though its operations are wholly unconscious; it has no sensory 
nerves through which alone we are conscious ; we know little about it 
other than its impulses induce feelings; we realize that its existence 
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has always been felt. It has been misinterpreted as the “heart,” the 
“soul,” the “spirit,” the “God within us.” In other words, there 
has always been an apprehension of the eternal, imponderable quali- 
ties. This system is still an imperfect instrument, it is defectively 
organized, and there are prodigious differences in its constitution 
as between human beings. This organism is a discrete and unique 
growth in each individual. Its constituents and powers are due to 
the permutations of combinations of chromosomes in the cell from 
which each one comes. When this cell is fructified the hereditary 
elements in the ovum and sperm unite and split in such a way as to 
equally combine the characteristics of the maternal and paternal line 
of ancestry, that is, if both lines carry a predominant element, it will 
be redoubled in the progeny, but if they carry divergent elements 
their combination will produce unlike progeny. Brothers and sis- 
ters do not necessarily agree in temperament because at fructifica- 
tion of the cell different characteristics may vary in dominance. 
Thus if both lines carry the elements susceptible to influence of the 
quality, the manifestation of which is known as acquisitiveness, the 
offspring will develop the passion of greed and bring punishment 
either upon himself or upon some other in the social complex. If the 
hereditary element in one line carries the altruistic tendency and the 
hereditary element in the other carries an anti-social tendency, the 
offspring will partake of both in an unknown combination that will 
make the child unlike either of his parents and compel him to pursue 
a different course in life. 

The development of the human race indicates the process of 
growth in the sympathetic system. In the early days the dominant 
urges in men were those of the primary passions which had been 
evolved during the long brute animal period; they were necessary 
to self-preservation ; then, through the helplessness and longer nur- 
ture of the human kind, there came a gradual apprehension of the 
finer qualities of affection and social amenities; then a growth in 
apprehension of beauty, harmony and love. 

The permutations in combinations of characteristics are beyond 
comprehension. Such mixtures of elements may bring forth any 
result, from that of the most inaffective to that of the highest po- 
tency in manifestations of the highest qualities. The perfect life 
awaits an unseen future when the development of the human instru- 
ments or its successor is so endowed with balanced impulses, that 
restrain all manifestations caused by a predominance of any one 
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quality, and work together in unison and harmonious accord. 

The course of development of instruments has been governed 
by punishments; it is fundamental nature to flee from evils and to 
seek the good. All manifestations that were in accord with the uni- 
versal qualities found no hindrances and persisted, while those 
which violated those qualities were prevented or restrained by all 
sorts of distressful punishments. All known evils are due to im- 
perfections in the forms evolved to manifest the eternal qualities or 
to lack of sufficient susceptibility to apprehend them. It has been 
a long and painful process, still in its infancy, to evolve the ob- 
viously imperfect instruments of the present age with man standing 
as the acme already accomplished. 

The imponderable qualities are not inherited, they are above all 
forms, they are the only real, external existences in the cosmos. 
What is inherited are the specific constituents of the nervous system ; 
those elements that predispose the organism to respond to the urges 
of the universal, omnipresent essence. The temperament depending 
upon the susceptibility to impulses from this, or that, or the other 
quality. 

The sensory system, on the other hand, I conceive to be a purely 
environmental configuration ; it is newly organized in each and every 
person. It is but a passive instrument for the conduction of energy 
as it is aroused by movements in the environment and by the impulses 
from the sympathetic system. The brain is merely a registering and 
a passing on of energy mechanism by which the muscular system is 
activated. The latest scientific discoveries indicate that when an end 
organ of any of the senses is stimulated, the nerve fibrils, that are 
susceptible to the stimulation, are decomposed, their energy passes 
on to the connected neuron where a similar decomposition occurs, 
the process continuing from neuron to neuron, accumulating force 
and drawing in elements from sympathetic fibrils in surrounding 
neurons through their connectives, until the stream of energy enters 
the central cells that have been organized to receive it. These focus- 
sing cells become overcharged and the energy is discharged into 
the efferent nerves which transmit it to the muscles where it is trans- 
formed into heat and motion, much as electricity is transformed in 
the Leyden Jar. 

The organization or coordination of the focussing cells may be 
watched in the evolution of any and every individual. The newly- 
born infant is wholly controlled by his sympathetic system; his 
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breathing, sucking and defections are uncontrolled by his sensory 
organs ; all of his movements are uncodrdinated ; it is only through 
training, imitation and personal experiences that paths are made 
in the nerve organism to specific centres in the cerebro-spinal struc- 
ture, from which accumulated energy may be transformed into defi- 
nite action through the muscles. The child is said to learn how to 
control his muscles and to acquire responsive action to stimulations. 
Continual use of any specific nerve element causes it to suck in more 
nourishinent from the blood stream and increases its power in like 
manner as muscles are strengthened by exercise. 

The infant must likewise codrdinate the vibrations that stimulate 
his auditory nerves, and form centres that are connected with the 
vocal muscles before he can comprehend words. As those words 
that he hears are associated with the patterns in the brain caused by 
stimulations of other sensory elements they come to represent them 
however misleading or false they may be. 

The discharge or transformation of energy is apprehended, that 
is, each person is aware, feels the disturbance in his muscles which 
invariably follows an energy discharge from the nerve cells; this 
apprehension is consciousness. Interpretation of patterns follows 
the words that have been laboriously associated with them, and 
expressions of consciousness are mainly given in such words. Be- 
cause words are largely misnomers, because they do not truly rep- 
resent the pattern with which they are connected; because fallacies 
are transmitted to each generation by words coined in a more 
ignorant age; because of the persistency of the set to which the 
patterns are associated in the plastic stage of childhood, the con- 
ceptions that flow into the consciousness of the great majority of 
people are not based upon actual facts ; and this is not confined to the 
illiterate who often have a clearer awareness of the real nature of 
their patterns, than do those who have been “educated” to con- 
ventional word associations. Even the scientist is apt in many cases 
to carry about with him many misrepresentating interpretations, 
particularly in lines outside of his specialty. Thus our so-called 
knowledge is but a mess of interpretations that misinterpret the 
real patterns. True knowledge consists of demonstrated facts with 
respect to which all demonstrators concur in associating the same 
interpretation, all else is mere jugglary with words. 

So-called thinking is discharge of nerve energy causing a con- 
comittant response from the vocal muscles and an awareness or 
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consciousness of words that have become firmly associated with 
existing patterns. Cogitation or reasoning occurs when stimula- 
tions pursue different lines and there is a strife for dominance, 
with each line summoning to its aid such supporting energy as may 
be attracted to it; when this dominance is achieved there comes a 
decision in the form of words that are associated with the dominant 
energy. 

The infant must tediously learn to associate words with the 
patterns that form through discharges of energy; he is dependent 
upon the adults about him for these associations ; and as those adults 
do not know the character of the patterns in the infant’s brain, and 
as their own associations are woefully misleading, it is evident that 
each child acquires interpretations that misrepresent many, if not 
most of their actual patterns, and such misrepresentations are apt 
to become fixed ideas that remain during life. 

Thus it is that we are all creatures of habit. Why should it be 
otherwise? We follow and imitate the actions of those with whom 
we are most closely associated; we are trained to adopt their con- 
clusions; we are stimulated by similar experiences; we react in 
the same way in the great majority of cases. In the last analysis, it 
is the usages, the conventions, the habits of the society into which 
we are born that regulates our actions and our conceptions. A 
babe born on an island and immediately losing all contact with hu- 
man beings, brought up, say by a bear, would be devoid of a con- 
sciousness of anything beyond that of his fostering animal com- 
panions. An infant born in China, subject to the conventions of 
that country, will be dominated by Chinese habits. In any other 
country, savage or civilized, the children will conform to social 
usages, local breeding, and race taboos or superstitions. The only 
exceptions will be those who inherit pathological conditions that 
prevent normal response, or the exceptionally endowed individual 
who has inherited an inner passion that drives him toward some 
new adventure which has not been developed in his social complex ; 
yet, even here the great majority of responses will be controlled by 
the social habits of his associates. The universal desire for success 
is a strong motive for conforming to custom and to manifest in ac- 
cordance with general expectation. Those are successful who satis- 
fy prevailing ideals, or who anticipate the coming of new concep- 
tions. 

Behind the operations of this sensory system lies the impulses 
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from the real self as it is constituted in the sympathetic system. 
The latter governs the directions in which energy shall flow. With- 
out a subconscious interest, desire or passion all stimulations are in- 
effective; they are but the passing show, arousing neither accord 
nor resentment, neither pleasure nor anger. ‘Words go in one 
ear and out the other” without leaving a trace, but let a word be 
whispered that affects our inherited elements and we are up in 
arms at once. 

That which is outside of experience, either actual or vicarious, 
is totally absent from sensory patterns; hence each individual is 
unique, for not only have each one’s experience been different, but 
each person’s hereditary endowment causes him to react differently 
to stimulations. Thus the differences between the adherents of 
Weismann’s theory of an almost immutable germplasm, continuous 
through the generations, and those who cling to the theory of Lam- 
arck that there is a transmission of acquired characteristics, through 
the entrance of those factors into the originating cell, is harmonized 
by the conception that transmission of elements from both ovum and 
sperm fix the temperament, that is, the hereditary character, and 
that the sensory system is organized by the physical and social 
environment, largely through social contagion. 

It is my conviction that the attributes which have been the 
basis upon which have been built the ideals, the morals and re- 
ligions of men are emenations from the imponderable qualities 
which constitute the Essence which is in all and through all. Here 
is found the “synergy” of Ward; the “élan vital” of Bergson; the 
driving power in the cosmos; the cause lying in that imponderable, 
universal quality, the urge to manifest. 

The individual who accepts the foregoing synthesis of scientific 
facts will find himself in a new world, mysteries will fall away, and 
a new orientation to life be secured. Reading the great works of 
the past will be a fresh adventure; between the lines will spring 
up new interpretations, statements will acquire new meanings; the 
illusions and superstitions of the past will be clarified, they will be 
divested of their mysterious content and their fundamental truths 
will shine forth out of the sophistical interpretations, which lack of 
scientific facts permitted, and the real meaning of the great sensitive 
men will appear under the words by which they tried to communi- 
cate their responses to the imponderable qualities in their sympa- 
thetic systems. A newer and truer valuation will be made of the 
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conventional and occidental interpretations, as reported in the say- 
ings of Jesus Christ, as given in the New Testament, which, re- 
interpreted in the light of the science of to-day, show a sensitiveness 
to the impulses of the imponderable qualities which has appealed to 
sympathetic organisms and has given them such preponderating in- 
fluence during the centuries. The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, re-interpreted in accordance with the fore- 
going synthesis, bring science and religion into perfect accord. 

It is my conviction that this scientific estimate of actual con- 
ditions furnishes a fundamental basis for a religion that will be 
accepted by literate and illiterate alike, and revivify the great 
conceptions of men throughout the centuries. 


AN ELECTRICAL ANGLE AT THE UNIVERSE 
BY EDGAR YOUNG 


He theologians say the universe was fabricated by a Master 

Artisan working a union week. The astronomers say huge 
nebulae formed, heated, congealed, and in their whirlings threw off 
the planets. Peering through their telescopes they see millions of 
suns which are the centers of solar systems like our own. The 
physicists examine the bands of colors in the light coming from 
suns and planets and agree that they are composed of the same min- 
erals and matter as our own earth. 

There is something running all over, through and about the physi- 
cal machine of the universe. Had Steinmetz applied his knowledge 
philosophically or had Herbert Spencer or Immanuel Kant studied 
electricity the world would possibly be much wiser than it is. Spen- 
cer was a mighty sick man after he drove his Unknowable stake 
down. The fact that electricity surrounds, permeates, flows about, 
through, along with, and over Life can be proved by any electrician. 
It even flows feebly through the nerves. The rate of speed is 440 
feet a second. There is an immense mass or “field” of it surround- 
ing and permeating the earth. 

The invisible machine can be proved. Do you know your Spen- 
cer? The man bursted his brain looking for it and there it was 
right before his hand. Why didn’t he get a voltmeter, an ammeter, 
or wind a few coils? Since his time, with out voltmeter hands, our 
ammeter eyes and our coil ears we have grasped hold, felt of, 
looked at, and listened to electricity. Spencer was right but he 
stopped too soon. Let us apply his theory from where he left off. 

Every chemical action of Matter (Matter’s way of thinking?), 
every physical action and thought of plant, beast, and man are work- 
ing it from homogeneity into hetergeneity. And on and on. Our 
stake will be infinity or at least a parabola. 
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Pictures have been flashed into space through a prismatic ring 
and picked up a hundred miles away on a sensatized plate. These. 
experiments are farthering the broadcasting of moving pictures. 
Men daily talk to London from New York. The vibrations of 
their voices modulate the frequency of electrical vibrations which 
have modulated the period vibration of electricity. 

Our bodies are direct current batteries generating potential from 
chemical action and heat. We are a salt battery and a thermo- 
pile combined. The current flows through the nerves by induction. 
The nerve cells are non-loss transformers. The tiny filaments lift 
to pick up the current, the cell builds up to its original strength and 
passes it along to the next. The afferns and efferns nerves transmit 
only one way. 

Let us look at the brain. The brain thrills and vibrates with 
thought. It is a transmitter that works on identically the same prin- 
ciple as a telephone transmitter in that it changes D. C. (direct cur- 
ent) to A. C. (alternating current). These alternating frequencies 
send out into the electrostatic field our thoughts and brain pictures. 
Every living and inanimate thing in the universe is directly con- 
nected. The You that is in Me is writing this, the Me that is in 
You is reading it. 

We are making something. It might be we are making a soul 
for ourselves and that the total soul will be the world soul. The 
earth is slowly dying. We work with our thoughts and with our 
imaginations to build a place to go to. The total that all Life has 
made is out there just beyond our feeble senses. A radio pro- 
gram does not exist to a man without a set. 

The lushy pastures of the Dodo, the Happy Hunting Ground, the 
City of Pearly Gates, all the paradises and doubtless all the hells 
have already been built. Bit by bit we add a brushstroke to the to- 
tal and to the parts. We are tuning ourselves to the frequency that 
will place us among others who have thought as we have thought. 

Where will you be? Better get busy. 


THREE DESCRIPTIVE POEMS FROM THE 
CHINDSE OF HAN VIK 


TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR E. CHRISTY 


I: 


The moon does not shine very brightly in the hall; 
Without, the solitary lotus droops. 

I stand alone on the deserted steps 

As the wind blows and the shadows swing. 


Tt: 


After the rain, the mossy house-steps are green; 
Frost comes and reddens the highest leaves. 

A slanting sun-beam shines on the deserted stairway. 
Sad am I—and only my parrot to sympathize. 


IE, 


The chill of early spring enters through my silken curtains, 
Reclining by my painted window, I cannot sleep. 

With night fall has come the rain on the South lake, 
Drenching the boatman who is among the water-lilies. 
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This book bearing the imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New 
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ably neglected and in which interest is growing at present. It gives a narrative 
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This book consists of a collection of sayings and anecdotes attributed to 
Jesus which are found in sources other than the canonical books of the New 
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WALKING ON THE WATER IN INDIAN LITERATURE! 
BY W. NORMAN BROWN 


C. Psyventc Power or LEVITATION 


Walking on the water is recognized in India as one of the stages 
of the psychic power of levitation, of which the highest grade is 
flying through the air. Levitation is very old in Hindu literature, 
appearing in Rigveda 10.136, and therefore being from before 
800 B. C. This hymn describes the sun in terms of the earthly 
muni (ecstatic ascetic), and thus praises both. 


1. The long-haired one (i. e., the sun as muni) carries the 
fire; the long-haired one carries the poison; the long-haired 
one carries heaven and earth. The long-haired one is all the 
sky which is to be seen; the long-haired one is here called 
the light. 

2. The munis, wind-girdled, wear soiled yellow garments; 
they follow the course of the Wind when the gods have entered 
them. 

3. Transported through the practise of muni-asceticism, 
we mount the winds; you mortals see only our bodies. 

4. He flies through the air looking upon forms of every 
sort, the muni, who has become a friend to benefit every god. 

5. Vata’s (the Wind’s) horse, Vayu’s (the Wind’s) friend 
is then the muni, incited by the gods. In both oceans he dwells, 
the eastern and the western. 

6. Wandering on the path of the Apsarases, the Gand- 
harvas, and wild beasts, is the long-haired one, who knows 
every desire, a friend sweet and most intoxicating. 

7. Vayu twirled for him, crushed the kunannamds, when 
the long-haired one drank from the cup of poison with Rudra. 


This hymn shows us one of the ways in which the mystic ex- 
perience of visiting the world of the gods may be induced: leaving 
his body behind, the muni ascends in spirit, being under the influence 


1“Walking on the Water in Indian Literature,” continued here trom our 
January issue, is a chapter of a book by Professor W. Norman Brown, The 
Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking on the Water. Another chapter will 
follow in our March issue. The book is to be published by the Open Court 
Publishing Company in March.—Editor. 
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of some poison. Other ways of inducing similar exhilaration are 
developed in later times, Yoga practises of retaining the breath, 
fasting, and otherwise subduing the body, while the religions recog- 
nize the validity of the experience and legitimize the methods of 
achieving it. The next step was inevitable. Convinced that the 
experiences were genuine, religious adepts believed that they had 
them in the body, not out of it. Thus the religious ecstasy 
(samadhi) provides the basis for belief that the adepts could ac- 
quire magic powers, of which levitation is only one. 

Defined with some exactitude, levitation appears in the second 
sutta of the Digha Nikaya of the Pali Buddhist canon, one of the 
oldest suttas, perhaps as old as the third century B. C.,*° at the 
most conservative estimate not later than the first century B. C.,”° 
and in other suttas of the same Nikaya. There it occurs in a long 
description of the attainments accompanying progress in the religious 
life, resulting from the practise of meditation. Well down the line, 
in fact just before arriving at the state of Nibbana (Nirvana), the 
adept acquires the Six Supernatural Powers. Of these the first is 
Magical Power, (iddhi, Skt. rddhi) one manifestation of which is 
walking on the water, and another flying through the air. Magical 
Power is thus described :** 


With thoughts thus concentrated, purified, cleansed, stain- 
less, free from contamination, impressionable, tractable, stead- 
fast, immovable, he inclines, he bends down, his thcughts 
to the acquisition of the various kinds of Magic Power. He 
enjoys, one after another, the various kinds of magical power, 
the several varieties thereof: 

Being one man, he becomes many men. Being many men, 
he becomes one man. 

He becomes visible; he becomes invisible. 

He passes through walls and ramparts and mountains 
without adhering thereto, as though through the air. 

He darts up through the earth and dives down into the 
earth, as though in the water. 

He walks on water without breaking through, as though 


on land. 
: He travels through the air cross-legged, like a bird on the 
wing 


He strokes and caresses with his hand the moon and the 
sun, so mighty in power, so mighty in strength. 
He ascends in the body even to the World of Brahmi. 


Such is Magical Power, the first of the Six Supernatural Powers, 
of which the others are the Heavenly Ear, Mind-reading, Recollection 


19See Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, 2.1.27; and Burlin- 
game, Buddhist Parables, p. xxii. 

20See Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 20, 24. 

*1Translation from Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, p. 252. 
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of Previous States of Existence, the Heavenly Eye, and Knowledge 
of the Means of destroying the Three Contaminations. Here, there- 
fore, we see walking on the water as one of a group of super- 
natural abilities, with a definite place in a graded enumeration. Nor 
is walking on the water with the following power, flying through 
the air, mentioned only here in the Buddhist canonical literature. 
It appears also in the Majjhima and Afguttara Nikayas of the 
Pali canon, and in the Ekottaragama of the Mahayana,?? and some 
Buddhist monks, such as Moggallana are especially famous for magic 
accomplishments. 


The Jains as well know such supernatural powers, and have 
technical names for them (labdhi, Sakti, rddhi). A description of 
them appears in Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapurusacarita. I. 843- 
880, where verses 852-862 are of especial interest.” 


They (certain Jaina sages) were able to reduce themselves 
into so minute a form that they could pass, like a thread, even 
through the eye of a needle. 

They could heighten their bodies to such an extent that 
even Mount Sumeru would reach up only to their knees. 

They could make the body so light that it was even lighter 
than air. 

The gravity of their bodies surpassed that of Indra’s 
thunderbolt, and hence their strength (i. e., strong blow) 
could not be borne by the gods Indra and others. 

Their power of extension was such that they could teuch 
while standing on earth, the planets or even the top of Mount 
Meru with their fingers as easily as we touch the leaves of a 
tree. 

Their strength of will was so great that they could walk 
on water as on land, and could dive into or come out of the 
ground as if it were water. 

Their supernatural powers with regard to worldly glory 
were such that they could gain for themselves the empire of 
a cakravartin (Universal Monarch) or of an Indra. 

Unprecedented was their power by which they brought 
under control even wild beasts. 

Their motion was so irresistible that they could enter into 
a mountain as easily as into a hole. 

Their power of becoming invisible was so unchecked that 
they could remain invisible to all like the wind. 

They were so skilful in assuming different forms at will 
that they could fill in the space of the universe with their 
multiple forms. 


Again, walking on the water and flying through the air, appear in 


22Ror references in the Majjhima, see index to the translation by Lord 
Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the Buddha, s. v. “Psychic power”, Anguttara 
3.6. For occurrence in the Ekottaragama, See Edmunds, Buddhist and Chris- 
tian Gospels, 4th ed., vol. 2, p. 30. 

23Translation, with a few minor changes, from Amilyacharan and Banarsi 
Das Jain, /cina Jatakas, pp. 89 f. 
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the Yoga system, that great storehouse of magic practise dignified 
by philosophy and religion. These magic powers (vibhiiti) are 
enumerated in the third book of Patanjali’s “Yoga Sitras’’, es- 
pecially in sections 16-52, being by-products of Yoga practice, and 
among them are knowledge of the past and the future, knowledge of 
the cries of all living beings, knowledge of previous births, knowl- 
edge of another’s mind-stuff, invisibility, cessation of hunger and 
thirst, penetration with one’s self of another body, possession of the 
supernal-organ-of-hearing, levitation, and many others. In con- 
nection with our theme the aphorism 3.42 is noteworthy :** “Either 
as the result of constraint upon the relation between the body and 
the air (G@kasa), or (ca) as the result of the balanced-state of light- 
ness, such as that of the cotton-fibre, there follows the passing 
through air.” 

While this aphorism does not mention walking on water, the 
commentary does. Again I quote from the translation by Woods: 
“Wherever there is a body there is air, because it (air) gives space 
to the body. The relation (of the body) with this (air) is that of 
obtaining (pervasion). By performing constraint upon this rela- 
tion the yogin subjugates the relation with this (air). And gaining 
the balanced-state of lightness such as that of the cotton-fibre, even 
to (that of) atoms (of cotton-fibre), he becomes light himself. 
And by reason of this lightness he walks with both feet upon water. 
Next after this, however, he walks upon nothing more than a 
spider’s thread, and then upon sunbeams. Thereafter he courses 
through the air at will.”*? Further, levitation (laghiman), with its 
opposite (gariman), is listed among the eight mahdsiddhis (super- 
powers) of the Yogis (see Garbe, Saikhya and Yoga, p. 46). 

Not only do these passages show us how ancient and how wide- 
spread in India are notions of levitation; they also point out the 


24Translation by Woods, Yoga-System of Patafijali. The text of 
Patafhjali is considered by Woods to have been “written at some time in the 
fourth or fifth century of our era” (p. xix); the commentary, which will be 
quoted below, is even later. Undoubtedly the aphorisms have a tradition 
much older than the text of Patafjali; but in any case the point need not be 
regarded as of importance for our purposes here. The antiquity of levita- 
tional notions is guaranteed for India by the citations from the Rigveda and the 
Buddhist works above. 


25Tt is possible that some such power was thought to belong to king Prthu 
Vainya in Mahabharata 7.69.9: “When he went to sea the waters were quiet; 
and the mountains gave him a road. The banner of his chariot never fell.” 
This verse has been understood by Roy in his translation to mean that the sea 
became solid for him and the mountains opened themselves; but I do not 
believe his rendering justified by the text. 
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exact status of the art of walking on the water. It is a form of 
levitation, yet of a lower grade than flying; the more advanced in 
psychic evolution could fly; the less advanced could only walk on 
water. This fact needs emphasis, for it explains two things for us. 
In the first place, it shows us why religious celebrities, particularly 
the Buddha, do not walk on the water, but rather fly across it, dis- 
appear and suddenly reappear on the other side. For this, as 
far as my observation goes, is the case with the Buddha, the 
only personage concerning whom I have stories of crossing water 
magically that can be demonstrated to come from a remote antiquity. 
Being fully advanced in the Supernatural Powers he employs the 
more striking method; it is only lesser beings, lay disciples, that 
walk on the water. Hence, too, older Buddhist art shows so few 
illustrations, if any, of walking on the water; for it was devoted 
almost exclusively to portraying scenes from the Buddha’s historical] 
existence or his previous existences, and consequently exhibits scenes 
in which he flew across water, but none of walking.*° In the sec- 
ond place, the lower grade of walking on water in the scale of levi- 
tational accomplishments explains why it appears so little in later 
Indian fiction, while flying through the air becomes a theme of in- 
definite productivity. The greater, more spectacular achievement 
is so much more widely adaptable for fairy tale purposes and re- 
ligious legend that it has practically monopolized the field. 

In view of the close connection between flying through the 
air across water and walking on the water, it is pertinent to men- 

26Later Buddhism, especially in China and Japan, depicts scenes of cross- 
ing the water by walking on its surface or in some analogous manner. Thus 
Kwan Yin frequently is represented on a lotus or merely on her own feet 
crossing the ocean. Bodhidharma, the first Chinese patriarch, having occasion 
to cross the Yang-tsze, does so on a bamboo twig or a reed (for the legend, 
see in Giles, Chinese Biographical Dictionary, under “Bodhidharma’’). I have 
in my possession modern colored prints illustrating these scenes. Similarly 
in Japan the rishi Chung-li Chuan crosses the sea on a sword: the scene is 
illustrated by a painting in the British Museum, which is reproduced in 
Morrison, The Painters of Japan; Anderson, The Pictorial Arts of Japan; anu 
Binyon, Japanese Art, p. 43... Two paintings by Morikage appear in Kokka 
for November, 1905, of Shoriken crossing the sea on a sword and of a sage 
with a book riding a carp through the waves; again in Kokka, January, 1906, is 
a picture of the hermit Ch’ing Kao crossing the sea on a carp’s back; and two 
examples of Manjusri crossing the water appear in Kokka, July. 1926. Some- 
what similar ideas appear elsewhere in China outside the Buddhist sphere: 
Shon Lao and the “eight immortals” have remarkable ways of crossing the 
sea. Illustrations on Ming pottery appear in R. L. Hobson, The Georae 


Eumorfopoulos Collection, Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, and Persian 
Pottery and Porcelain, vol. 1V (London: Benn, 1927), plate XXVII, D147 


and plate XXIX, D143. 
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tion here three instances when the Buddha apparently flew across, 
particularly since one of these instances may have a relation to the 
legend of Jesus walking on the water. All three are of great age. 
The first describes the crossing of the Ganges shortly after the 
Great Enlightenment. The oldest version for Hinayana Buddhism 
is probably that in the Mahaparinibbana sutta (No. 16) of the Digha 
Nikaya, which is perhaps from the third century B. C. and certainly 
no later than the first century B. C.*” It is as follows :* 
But the Exalted One went on to the river. And by that 
time the river Ganges was brimful and overflowing; and 
wishing to cross to the opposite bank, some began to seek 
boats, some for rafts of wood, while some made raits of 
basket-work. Then the Exalted One as instantaneously as a 
strong man woud stretch forth his arm, or draw it back again 
when he had stretched it forth, vanished from this side of the 
river, and stood on the further bank with the company of the 
brethren. 
And the Exalted One beheld the people who wished to 
cross to the opposite bank looking some of them for boats and 
some of them for rafts of wood and some of them for rafts 
of basket-work; and as he beheld them he brake forth at 
that time into this song: 
They who have crossed the ocean drear 
Making a solid path across the pools— 
Whilst the vain world ties its basket rafts— 
These are the wise, these are the saved indeed. 


The oldest Mahayana version of the legend appears in the Lalita 
Vistara (chapter 26, Lefmann’s text, p. 406). This work is pre- 
served for us in a text that is undatable, but we do know that there 
was a text of it in existence about 300 A. D., when it was trans- 
lated into Chinese as “the second translation of the Lalita Vistara”’.?° 
We are therefore ignorant of the age of the work, although many of 
its materials, such as this story, are of pre-Christian antiquity. The 
variant there is interesting. The Buddha, after attaining the Great 
Enlightenment, set out for Benares, where, he says, “I shall create 
a brilliance without equal for a world that is blind... beat the 
drum of Immortality for a world that knows no sound... revolve 
the Wheel of the Law that has never been revolved in the worlds.” 
Coming trom the south, he arrives at the Ganges. 


But at that time, monks, the great river Ganges was rolling 
along full up, level to the banks. Then, monks, the Tathagata 
went up to the boatman to be carried across to the other bank. 
He said, “Gautama, give me the fee for crossing.” “My good 
man,” replied the Tathagata, “I have not the fee for crossing.” 
So saying, he went from that bank to the other bank on a path 
through the sky. 

27 f. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 20, 25. 

*8Translation following Rhys Davids Dialogues of the Buddha 3.94. 

29See Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 2.1.199. 
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The legend is one of wide range throughout Buddhist literature 
in all Buddhist countries.*° 

The magic power of the Buddha in the midst of water is again 
attested by a legend that occurs frequently in connection with the 
conversion of the Jatilas, the miracle-working Kasvapa (Pali, 
Kassapa) brothers, at Uruvilva (Pali, Uruveli) shortly after the 
Buddha attained enlightenment. The oldest preserved form is in the 
Vinaya Pitaka of the Pali canon, Mahavagga 1.20.16, where it is 
the last of the miracles preceding the conversion. 


Now at that time a great rain fell out of season, and a 
great flood arose. The place where the Exalted One was 
dwelling was submerged with water. Then the Exalted One 
thought, “What if now I should drive away the water round- 
about and make my cafikrama (promenade) in the midst there- 
of on a spot covered with dust’. 

And then the Exalted One drove away the water round- 
about and imade his caikrama in the midst thereof on a spot 
covered with dust. 

Then the Jatila Uruvela Kassapa, fearful lest the Great 
Samana might be swept away by the water, went in a boat 
with many Jatilas to the place where the Exalted One was 
dwelling. And the Jatila Uruvela Kassapa, when he saw the 
Exalted One had driven away the water roundabout and was 
making his caitkrama in the midst thereof on a spot covered 
with dust, spoke thus to the Exalted One, ‘Are you there, 
Great Samana?” 

“This is I, Kassapa,’ said the Exalted One; and flying 
through the air he reappeared in the boat. 


This legend occurs in other texts and in sculpture. The latter 
occurrence is most important, for it is found among the bas-reliefs 
on the eastern gateway to the stupa at Sanchi.*? In addition, there- 
fore, to the evidence of its pre-Christian existence afforded by its 
appearance in the Mahavagga, we have the testimony of archeology, 


230A few other references are: Mahavastu (ed. Senart) 3.328, lines 6-14; 
Avadanagataka 3.7; ASvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 17.7 (allusion only, without 
narrative); Beal, The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, pp. 246 f.; R. 
Spence Hardy, 4 Manual of Buddhism, pp. 195 f., Bigandet, The Life or 
Legend of Gaudama the Buddha of the Burmese, p. 149. A sculptured illus- 
tration of the miracle appears at Boro Budur; see Krom and Van Erp, 
Beschrijving van Barabudur, vol. I, p. 208; pictured in Series Ia, No. 115. 

31First identified by Beal, The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, 1875, p. 
xi, footnote Beal’s note is in connection with a Chinese version of the 
legend which appears in his translation on p. 302. 
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for that gateway was not later than the first century B. C.* The 
sculpture is worth a short description. It shows the waves, the three 
Kasyapas rowing out to save the Buddha, and the Buddha himself 
serene amid the floods. The Buddha is not there in a human figure ; 
he is indicated by a smooth rectangular slab below the waves, which 
is his catkrama “magic promenade” ; for at that period of Buddhist 
art in Central India he was never represented in sculpture except 
symbolically.** 

The third story about the Buddha magically crossing the water 
appears in the Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga 8.15.** and in the story 
of the present introducing Jataka 489. The Vinaya occurtence must 
be pre-Christian. It concerns a visit the Buddha paid with his 
retinue of monks to the wise Visakha, “the mother of Migara”, one 
of the outstanding feminine figures in Buddhist tradition. The night 
before a mighty rainstorm came that deluged the four quarters. of 
the world, the last such storm, it happened, that was ever to take 
place. The text gives next a long account of how the Buddha 
ordered the bhikkhus to expose themselves to this rain, and of how 
Visakha sent her maid to invite the holy men to dinner, with a series 
of stupid mistakes by the maid. 


And the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus: “Make your- 
selves ready, O Bhikkhus, with bowl and robe; the hour for 
the meal has come.” 
“Even so, Lord,” said the Bhikkhus in assent to the 
Blessed One. And in the morning the Blessed One, having put 
on his undergarment, and being duly bowled and robed, van- 
ished from the Jetavana as quickly as a strong man would 
stretch forth his arm when it was drawn in, or draw it in 
again when it was stretched forth, and appeared in the man- 
sion of Visakha the mother of Migara. And the Blessed One 
took his seat on the seat spread out for him, and with the com- 
pany of the Bhikkhus. 
Then said Visakha the mother of Migara: “Most won- 
derful, most marvellous is the might and the power of the 
Tathagata, in that though the floods are rolling on knee-deep, 
82Foucher, The Beginnings of Buddhist Art and Other Essays, p. 67, 
would put it in the first or second century B. C. Marshall, writing later and 
with fuller knowledge of the Sanchi remains, says in the Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, p. 627,“ . . . the four gateways . . . can hardly be relegated 
to an earlier date than the last half century before the Christian era.” 
83See Foucher, op. cit., p. 19. He has a description of our bas-relief on pp. 
99 f. The bas-relief has been pictured frequently: two easily obtained illus- 
trations appear in Barnett, Antiquities of India, plate XX, facing p. 212; 
V. A. Smith, History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, fig. 48, on p. 80. 
Our scene is on the face of the left hand pillar, third panel from the top. 


°#Translated by Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the East 17.216 ff., from 
which is taken the quotation below. 
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and though the floods are rolling on waist-deep, yet is not a 
single Bhikkhu wet, as to his feet or as to his robes.’ And 
glad and exalted in heart she served and offered with her own 
hand to the company of the Bhikkhus, with the Buddha at 
their head, sweet food, both hard and soft. 


Neither this text nor that of Jataka 489 makes clear whether 
the Buddha and his bhikkhus walked on the surface of the water or 
flew through the air, but the suddenness with which they arrive 
at their destination seems to indicate that they flew. 

Here we close the chapter as far as concerns the Buddha. He 
does not walk on the water; he does not need to. Having complete 
powers of levitation, he flies across it, and leaves to those who are 
less perfect the lesser miracle of walking on it. I would call es- 
pecial attention to the second legend I related, that of the conversion 
of the KaSyapas, as illustrated at Sanchi, which seems to bear a 
relationship to the legend of Jesus walking on the water. I shall 
take up the point later in this paper. 

There remains one Buddhist legend showing walking on the 
water by means of levitation, which is of the utmost importance for 
the purpose of this paper. It is one of a group illustrating the magi- 
cal crossing of water, but with variation of the means of effecting 
the miracle, and I shall therefore discuss it in a section devoted to 
that group alone. 


D. THe Story oF YASA AND ITs MUTATIONS 


For the purposes of this paper the most important group of 
legends illustrating the theme of walking on the water is one 
that starts with the story of Yasa, the Buddha’s sixth convert. This 
is one of the oldest bits of Buddhist hagiography and seems to 
furnish incidents that later became attached to the person of the 
Buddha himself. It occurs first in the Mahavagga 1.7.10, where it 
may well be earlier that 300 B. C.** In that version there is no mention 
of walking on the water. This Yasa was a rich young man of 
Benares, who lived in luxury and sensual delight with his many 
wives. Waking one night while they were all asleep, he looked 
at the unlovely attitudes in which they were lying, noticed their re- 
pulsive habits, such as snoring, grinding the teeth, dribbling at 
the mouth, and became disgusted with sensualism and worldliness 
in general. Then he gave utterance to the exclamation, “Alas 


35See Winternitz, Geschichte der Indischen Litieratur, 2.1.20. 
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what distress! Alas, what danger!’ He put on his gilt slippers 
and went to the gate of his house. Non-human beings opened the 
gate, in order that no human being might prevent him from leaving 
the world and going forth into the houseless state. Then he went 
to the gate of the city, and there again non-human beings opened 
it. Then he went to the deer park of Isipatana at Sarnath, where the 
Buddha had only recently preached his first sermon. At that time, 
it being dawn, the Blessed One was walking up and down in the 
open air, and when he saw Yasa coming he took a seat. The latter 
approached giving utterance to the solemn exclamation, “Alas, 
what distress! Alas, what danger!” but the Blessed One answered, 
“Here is no distress, Yasa; here is no danger. Come here, Yasa, and 
sit down; I will teach you the law.” 

The Buddha then converted Yasa. But Yasa’s mother began 
to grieve that her son had gone away and sent his father to seek 
him. The latter tracked him to the Buddha, of whom he inquired 
whether or not he had seen Yasa. The Buddha, however, had made 
Yasa invisible, and when the question was asked he answered 
evasively. Then he preached to the father, establishing him part 
way on the road to conversion, after which he made Yasa visible, 
for now the father would be content to have his son enter the 
religious life. The father took his son home, and the Buddha came 
too, converting Yasa’s mother and wife, who became the first female 
lay disciples. 

We have already pointed out in section “TI. B.” that the latter 
part of this story bears a close resemblance to the later tale of King 
Kappina and Queen Anoja who crossed rivers by means of an Act 
of Truth, and this one fact would be enough to make us suspect that 
the legend of Yasa also contains in its tradition some miraculous 
feat of crossing water. In fact it does, but not by an Act of Truth. 
The variants and descendants of this tale exhibit our theme in an- 
other guise. 

As everyone knows who has gone from Benares to Sarnath, 
where the Buddha preached his first sermon and where he was re- 
siding when Yasa went to visit him, a small stream flows between 
the two named Varana, the modern Barna. The stream is of suf- 
ficient depth even in the dry winter months not to be fordable, and 
when Yasa arrived at its banks, it would naturally provide an ob- 
stacle to his further advance. Variants of the legend take this fact 
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into consideration. In the Chinese account, as translated by Beal, 
the Buddha goes to the bank of the Varana to meet him. Then 
we read as follows :°° 


. .. Sakra caused a bright light to go before him... 
Yasada advanced slowly to the bank of the river Varana. 
Now, at this time the river had suddenly become very shallow, 
and all along the banks birds were feeding in great numbers; 
when lo! the light which had gone before him suddenly dis- 
appeared, and Yasada was left alone in the gloom. He then be- 
gan to bewail his unhappy condition, on which Buddha, from the 
other bank of the river, caused his body to emit a dazzling 
brightness, and with his arms stretched out towards Yasada, 
he exclaimed, “Welcome! Welcome, O Yasada! There 
is nothing to fear here! There is no danger here! Nought 
but rest and peace and perfect independence!” . . . Yasada, 
hearing the words of the Buddha, lost every remnant of fear 
and anxiety, and experienced a sense of complete repose. 
Then Yasada, filled with joy, took off his jewelled slippers, 
laid them on the bank, and entered the river Varana to cross 
over it; he left them there just as a man who rejects spittle 
from his mouth leaves it, nor thinks of it again. Then, on 
account of the shallowness of the water, Yasada soon passed 
over, and having approached toward the spot where Buddha 
was, and beholding all the excellencies of his person, he fell 
down before him in humble adoration and worshipped him. 
Then, arising, he stood on one side. Hereupon Buddha, having 
preached to Yasada, and declared to him the character of 
the four sacred truths, behold, he received enlightenment, and 
like pure water his heart was cleansed from every remnant 
of care. 

The sequel of this tale is close to the account in the Mahavagga 


summarized above. 

There can be no doubt that a miracle was performed here. 
The Buddha, going to the bank of the river, made it shallow so 
that Yasada could cross, and Yasada clearly got across by wading. 
These two elements at once recall elements in the Rigvedic legends 
of crossing rivers, where Indra makes the river shallow and the 
Aryans cross by wading (see in section “I. A.’”’), and are therefore 
simply an expression in a new environment of the oldest manner 
reported in India for achieving the miracle of magically crossing 
water. 

In another variant Yasa actually walks on water, although not 
on the way to the Buddha; the incident is transposed. This is in the 

36The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, pp. 263 f. 
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Mahavastu.*? As in the Mahavagga it is merely stated that Yasoda 
(variant of name Yasa) crossed the Varana and was converted by 
the Buddha. It is not stated how he got across, although it is later 
said that his parents, searching for him, found his sandals on the 
hither bank. But after being converted he obtained the magic 
powers (rddhi) enumerated above in section “I. C.”” and with the 
consent of the Buddha he exhibited them all to convert a multitude 
of heretics.** Among these “stunts” he “walked on water with- 
out breaking through just as on land” (sayyathapi nama udake pt 
abhidyamano gacchati tadyathapi nama prthiviyai). 

The incident of Yasa’s crossing the Varana is now extracted 
from its environment and incorporated in another story of which 
we have at least two versions recorded. In one of them, a Chinese 
tale from Indian sources, the hero wades through water, as does 
Yasa in the Chinese account of his conversion; in the other, a Pali 
story, he walks on the surface of the water as does Yasa in the 
Mahavastu. The Chinese story appears in a commentary on 
Dharmatrata’s version of the Dhammapada. Dharmatrata is thought 
to have lived about 50 B. C. to 10 A. D. His version of the 
Dhammapada appears in China in several recensions, the oldest con- 
taining merely the stanzas, others expanded with additional mater- 
ial. The oldest of the expanded versions is the Fa kiu p’i yu king 
“book of parables connected with the book of scriptural texts (7. e., 
the Dhammapada), and was translated from Indian sources by the 
monks Fa-kiu and Fa-li between 265 and 316 A. D. Our story is 
not datable, although Beal (p. 25) thinks it about as old as 
Dharmatrata himself. It is as follows.*® 

87Ed. Senart, vol. 3, pp. 401 ff., especially pp. 408-410. 


88Cf. in Mahavagga 5.1.7, where the Buddha allows the venerable Sagata 
to perform miracles by the use of Magic Power so that the people honoring him. 
the disciple, will still more honor the Buddha himself, the Master. 


2°Information about Dharmatrata and the Chinese versions of his 
Dhammapada drawn from Beal, Texts from the Buddhist Canon, pp. 3 f., and 
Chavannes, Cing cents contes ct apologues extraits du Tripitaka Chinois, vol. 
3, p. 309, and supplemented for date from Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 154 
Translation following Chavannes, op. cit., vol. 3, pp. 314 ff. There is a less 
exact translation by Beal, op. cit., section IV, pp. 61 f. 

Dr. Burlingame, however, calls my attention to an entry in Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
rare Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka (Oxford, 
1883), which I have not been able to see. Here our legend seems to be mentioned 
in the Dharapadavadanasiitra composed by Dharmatrata. whom I have men- 
tioned above, and Dharmatrata is said to have been the maternal uncle of one 
Vasumitra. This Vasumitra was one, if not the chief, of the five hundred Arhats 
who formed the celebrated synod convoked by Kanishka, a monarch whose 
dates are the subject of great dispute, but at the latest not later than 160 A. D., 
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At one time to the southeast of Chéwei (Sravasti) there 
was a great river with waves deep and wide. On its banks 
dwelt more than five hundred famiiles, but they had as yet 
never heard of the practice of wisdom and virtue, which 
is the salvation of the world. They were given to deeds of 
violence and endeavored constantly to deceive one another; 
they were greedy for worldly prosperity and delivered over 
to their passions; they made themselves merry and fostered 
intemperate desires. 

The Honored of the World continually reflected that they 
should be saved and that he ought to go save them; he knew 
that these several families had the good fortune that they 
ought to be saved. Accordingly then the Buddha went to 
the river bank and sat down under a tree. The village people, 
seeing the distinctive mark of the Buddha’s glory, were 
astonished and there was none of them that was not filled 
with respect: all approached to pay him reverence, some pros- 
trating themselves, others bowing to him, others asking his 
tidings. The Buddha ordered them to be seated and expounded 
for them the teaching of the scriptures. When these people 
heard him speak, they believed him not at all; they were, in- 
deed, accustomed to deceit and carelessness, and to the words 
of truth they did not add faith. 

‘The Buddha then miraculously created a man coming from 
the south of the river; his feet walked upon the water, and it 
was only just as if he sank to the ankle. He came before the 
Buddha, bowed his head to the ground, and worshipped him. 

All the people had witnessed this, and there was not one 
who was not wonderstruck. They asked the miraculous man, 
“Our families, from our earliest ancestors, have dwelt on the 
bank of this river. Now we have never heard tell that a man 
walked upon the water. Who then are you, and what is your 
magic recipe for walking upon the water without sinking?” 

The miraculous man answered them, “I am a simple and 
ignorant man from the south of the river. Having heard say 
that the Buddha was here, I was anxious to gladden myself 
with his wisdom and virtue. When I arrived at the southern 
bank; it was not the time when the river was fordable; but 
I asked the people who were on the bank of the river what 
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and now put by Rapson, 
“somewhere about the enc 


on the basis of Marshall’s excavations at Taksacila, 
of the first century A. D.” (Cambridge History of 


India, vol. 1, p. 583). This would make the date of our Buddhist story quite 
as early as that of Matthew’s Gospel. Dr. Burlingame also informs me that 


Mr. Franklin Ho states t 
correct. The corretc trans 


nat Chavannes’ translation of the Chinese text is in- 
lation is “the Buddha took the frm of a man’, not 


“miraculously created a man” (paragraph 3 of my translation below). He 


adds, ‘The Chinese symbo 


is the same that is used to denote the nirmdanakaya, 


the ‘magic body’” (see Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 271-272). I have not 
ventured, however, to change Chavannes translation; the point is after all not 
of major consequence in this connection. 
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was the depth of the water. They replied that the water 
would reach to my ankle, and that nothing would prevent me 
from crossing. I added faith to their words, and I have 
therefore come crossing the river. I have no extraordinary 
recipe.” 

The Buddha praised him, saying, “Well done! Well 
done! Truly, the man with faith in the absolute truths is able 
to cross the gulf of births and deaths. What is there extra- 
ordinary about it then that he should be able to cross a river 
several /i wide.” Then the Buddha pronounced these stanzas: 
“Faith (sraddha) can cross the gulf... .” 

While this story is not the story of Yasa, it owes much to it, and 
may be considered to be in its line of tradition. So too another tale, 
which has an intimate relation with the Chinese legend. This is the 
celebrated story of the present introducing Jataka 190, which has 
often been compared with the story of Peter walking on the water, 
but as far as I am aware has never before been fixed in its Indian 
environment. It is as follows :*° 

Behold the fruit of faith! This parable was related by the 
Teacher while he was in residence at Jetavana monastery. At 
eventide he reached the bank of the river Aciravati, after the 
boatman had beached his boat and gone to hear the preaching 
of the Doctrine. 

Not seeing a boat, he had recourse to the Practice of 
Meditation, concentrated his thoughts on the Buddha, attained 
the Ecstasy of Joy, and descended into the river. His feet 
did not sink in the water. He walked along as though he were 
walking on the surface of the land until he came to mid- 
stream. Then he saw waves. Then the Ecstasy of Joy, the 
result of the concentration of his thoughts on the Buddha, be- 
came weak. Then his feet began to sink. But he concentrated 
his thoughts anew on the Buddha, strengthened the Ecstasy 
of Joy, walked on the surface of the water as before, entered 
Jetavana monastery, bowed to the Teacher, and sat down on 
one side. 

The Teacher exchanged greetings with him, and asked: 
“Lay disciple, I trust that as. you came hither, you came hither 
without weariness.” “Reverend Sir, I had recourse to the 
Practice of Meditation, concentrated my thoughts on the 
Buddha, attained the Ecstasy of Joy, obtained support on the 
surface of the water, and came hither as though I were tread- 
ing the earth.” 

The incident then affords the Buddha an opportunity to tell an 
old world story of mariners whose recourse to the virtues brought 
them safety in time of danger. 

40Translation by Burlingame, Buddhist Parables, p. 186. 
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The translation I have quoted should be noticed for one point in 
particular. The words in the third and fourth paragraphs, “he had 
recourse to the Practice of Meditation, concentrated his thoughts 
on the Buddha, attained the Ecstasy of Joy,” are a fulsome but 
correct translation by Burlingame of the Pali buddharammanam 
pitizn gahetva, a phrase which most other translators have not ren- 
dered correctly. The “Ecstasy of Joy (piti)” is the first of the 
four trances (Jhana) or Ecstacies, that which is accompanied by 
joy and ease (fiti-sukha); and it is these trances that bring to 
the adept the Magical Powers, of which walking on the water is 
one (see above in section “TI, C.”’) 4 

In the pair of stories here retold from the Chinese and the Pali 
Jataka-book another Buddhist doctrine makes its appearance, namely 
faith (Sraddha, Pali saddha). Although we cannot say that the 
Buddha emphasized this doctrine, we know it is quite old in Buddh- 
ism: “faith is the means by which a man may cross the depths of the 
river of existence to the safety of Nirvana; the teaching of the 
Buddha saves him who has faith, but destroys the faithless”. Faith 
and reason operate together for him who would lead the religious 
life and be saved.*? The Chinese version speaks only of faith; the 
Jataka is more consistent; it fills in the gap; by means of faith in 
the Buddha one can meditate upon him and attain the jhanas (Ecsta- 
sies)—-in fact the Buddha, the Dhamma (Law), and the Order 
are formally listed among the Ten Reflections that aid one to attain 
Ecstasy—and by means of the jhdnas one attains Magic Power. 

The text in which the Jataka story is found cannot be dated 
earlier than the fifth century A. D., a fact which has often been 
unduly emphasized ;** for the truth is, as we now see, that the ele- 
ments of the tale are drawn from exceedingly ancient sources, and 
the tale itself is the culmination of a long legendary tradition. In 

‘1for an inadequate translation, see in E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha 
as Legend and History (1927), p. 241—‘finding joy in making Buddha the 
object of his meditation.” 


42Cf, Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 34 {., from whom I have made the 
quotation. Keith gives appropriate references to the Pali Scriptures. 


43Cf. the rather cavalier treatment this story receives from Kennedy, 
JRAS, 1917, p. 528, and from Hopkins, History of Religions, p. 195 and p. 
196, footnote, who refers to this, without specifically naming it, as one of 
the “four ‘parallels’ now recognized by Garbe,” of which “two are not found 
till c. 500 A. D.”’—these are presumably the feeding of the multitude and the 
walking on the water—‘a third may be as late’—presumably the Angel 
Chorus and presentation to Simeon—“and the fourth (the temptation) is of a 
very general character.” 
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view of these facts, we have good reason to accept the implication 
of the Pali text that the story, so well grounded, is ancient; it 
certainly could have been; and since the Jatakas, like most Indian 
works, are absolutely devoid of any consciousness of time or textual 
historicity, we may more easily accept their implication here than 
reject it. 


E. SumMARY CONCERNING THE THEME AS IT APPEARS IN INDIA 


The investigation we have made so far justifies the following 
conclusions : 


1. Walking on the water is only one of several ways of crossing 
water magically that have been recognized in India, and in stories 
have been interchangeable. The ways are: (a) with the help of a 
deity, first ocurrence in the Rigveda; (b) by means of the magic 
power of truth, known long before the Christian era; (c) by the 
psychic power of levitation, of which walking on the water is the 
lower form, while flying through the air is the higher, also found 
before the Christian era; (d) with the aid of the Buddha. The 
manner of crossing water is: (a@) wading through water that has 
miraculously become shallow; (b) flying across it; or(c) walking 
on its surface. 


2. The chief stories illustrating the theme are Buddhist, and in 
them the Buddha tiever walks on the water; he only flies across it, 
or disappears and reappears in another place. It is lesser persons 
who walk upon its surface. 


3. The important story of the lay disciple in the story of the 
present introducing Jataka 190 is not an isolated legend, but is com- 
posed of elements, some of which come from the earliest antiquity 
in India, and represents a continuous, yet cumulative, tradition from 
before 800 B. C. In its final form, in spite of the late date of the 
literary redaction of the text in which it appears, there is more rea- 
son to believe it pre-Christian than post-Christian. 


THE ARGUMENTUM AD COMPLEXUS 


BY A. A. ROBACK 


O the long collection of time-honored fallacies which have 

helped in some degree to offset the truculence of the traditional 
text book in logic, we must add a new species, which has come into 
being with the advent of the psychoanalytic movement. 

In a sense this habit of the mind—assuming that a fallacy belongs 
to the province of habits—is delightfully fresh. Aristotle surely 
could have had no inkling of it, nor any of the line of illustrious 
logicians who followed him, from Porphyry down to Goclenian. 
And yet if we talk of a species, it would almost be necessary to relate 
the fallacy to a genus, which task is not difficult to accomplish. The 
genus is of course the familiar argumentum ad hominem, which 
covers a multitude of alibis. 

The argumentum ad complexus is a first cousin, therefore, of 
the petitio principu (begging the question) on the one hand, and the 
argumentum ad verecundiam (appeal to authority) on the other; 
and the credit for begetting this Sigfried of the psychoanalytic camp 
must be accorded to Sigmund Freud. It was he who made the 
complex such a simple thing that to hear it was to repeat it. Under- 
standing it was not a sine qua non. ‘Colorful like the rainbow, it 
could be appreciated even by a child; and indeed I am told that in 
Vienna it is not rare to find small children, in their games, proclaim- 
ing their Oédipus or Electra complexes. 

The complex, however, as a weapon with which to silence an op- 
ponent is a weapon brandished only by adults, and naturally those 
only who have had a smattering of psychoanalysis; and its effective- 
ness is increased in accordance with the prestige of the proponent. 

Its force came home to me once when a votary of the Viennese 
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movement somewhat intimately “wondered” why I did not have my- 
self psychoanalysed by one of the many Freudians who charged only 
twenty-five dollars an hour. Naturally I protested that there was 
nothing the matter with me, that I managed my affairs fairly well 
under the circumstances. To be sure, I had my problems, as every- 
body else has his or hers, but I rather prided myself on reducing the 
extent of their insistence. 

My academic friend, who had evidently been contemplating my 
lot, here took occasion to point out that I could not be well adjusted, 
for a man of my ability should have been more firmly established— 
this especially, I suppose, with reference to my financial standing. 
It was of no use to deny that my interlocutor had hit the nail on the 
head. Of course, I was not being treated by the world in accordance 
with my desserts; nevertheless I explained the situation and added 
that under the circumstances I was content, that gradually I should 
be able to overcome the drawbacks and that I was especially grati- 
fied to be able to carry on my work in accordance with my plans. 

“Rationalizations,” my friend interposed, “there must be some 
complexes which hinder your progress. Psychoanalysis will bring 
them to the surface in a few months.” Had I been more suggestible, 
I suppose, this little incident would have added one more conflict 
to the bundle of conflicts, both conscious and unconscious, viz., the 
question of deciding whether I could sooner afford to part with my 
rather doubtful complexes or with the very certain cash. 

In the light of what happened later my skepticism was justified, 
for I was led to the conviction that a thorough psychoanalysis was 
no prophylaxis against nervous breakdowns, mental troubles, con- 
flicts and what not; and to judge from some of the results obtained 
even with persons of culture and capability, the removed complex 
is not unlike the grease spot which is supposed to have totally 
disappeared from the chemically treated suit. 


There was a time when contentions against a theory would be at 
least read by the adherents of the theory. Darwin was said to have 
sought out every bit of writing tending to disprove his doctrine and 
note it for his consideration. The result was that when his “Origin 
of Species” appeared, it was a veritable scientific bulwark. Every 
possible attack was warded off in anticipation. 
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Psychoanalysis does not feel the urge of this method. You set 
down before a disciple of Freud or any of his former lieutenants 
(Although Jung and Adler are now leaders of their own schools, 
they have this point at least in common with Freud’s present fol- 
lowers. As a matter of fact, Freud himself appears to be the most 
responsive of all psychoanalysts, with the possible exception of 
Ernest Jones, who is the controversialist, the pamphleteer of the 
cult) an article criticizing in detail the views they cherish, and the 
reaction, as suggested by the manner of a number of psychoanalysts 
in actual cases, will be: “Me (I) read this? Why should I waste 
my time reading this stuff? You can tell by the first sentence that 
the man is full of complexes.” 

To those who still remember some of the old illustrations in 
their logic books, this remark will have a familiar ring. Of course 
it’s the old outburst “No case, abuse the plantiff.” But while this 
attitude used to be singled out for ridicule, it is being at present 
flaunted as a precept of psychoanalysis. Surely, if a writer has 
complexes, how can anything he has to say be worthy of a hearing? 

The complex is only a new name for “sin” or the “Devil” in 
medieval terminology. Even the testimony of a person so possessed 
could not be accepted, until the Evil One is exorcised. 

And if the psychoanalyist cannot convince the critic of his folly 
it is because of the stubborn resistance which the latter’s complexes 
offer. Again, history repeats itself, for the Devil too was always a 
hard customer to deal with. Practicing psychoanalysts invariably 
complain of the resistance of patients at the crucial moment in 
accepting their interpretations. Only one psychoanalyst, Burrow, 
has lately had the courage to ask (Psyche, 1926) whether after all 
it was not a relative matter, whether the patient has not a right 
from his point of view to maintain that the physician is exhibiting 
a marked resistance; in other words, we may gather that the healer 
is governed by his complexes just as the sufferer is possessed by his. 
Of course this is a heresy, and the probability is that the questioner 
is no longer an orthodox Freudian. 

It may be that my readers will begin to suspect that being averse 
to psychoanalysis, I may have exaggerated the case. Yet I count 
myself among the prophets, even if I am only on the outer ring. No 
psychologist can afford to disregard the contribution of Freud. 
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And as for the possibility of my exaggerating, let us go to the source 
for evidence. 

In an article on Behaviorism and Psychoanalysis, Theodore 
Schroeder, the well-known advocate of free speech, undertakes the 
task to explain why Watson, the chieftain of the behaviorists, is so 
eager to deny the existence of consciousness. 

Watson, who asserts there are no images, and yet writes in a 
picturesque style which gains the conviction of many an uncritical 
reader, has allowed himself quite harmlessly, I believe, in one place 
to observe that “As a science psychology puts before herself the 
task of unravelling” etc. . . . The personification of sciences, in 
journalistic writing especially, is still in vogue, and does not, in 
my estimation, constitute a ground for investigation. 

Schroeder, however, thinks otherwise. In this figure of speech 
he sees the clue to Watson’s whole philosophical outlook, his hanker- 
ing after behaviorism, indeed, even his affective life. Let me quote 
here verbatim from Schroeder’s own abstract of his article. 

“By thus writing of ‘psychology’ as a female, Watson 
made a choice which I venture to guess was not determined 
by conscious or discovered bio-chemical processes, of which 
he was aware at that time, and which he can now explain 
as he then understood them. 

“Others, working under a different set of affect-values, 
would have construed a different sentence to express the 
same thought. Thus: Psychologists put before themselves ; 
or: Psychology puts before itself. A woman psychologist, 
more obsessed by maleness than by the rhetorical habit of 
male predecessors, might have written, ‘As a science, psy- 
chology puts before jimself the task of unravelling,’ etc. 
From the psychoanalytic approach each of these choices 
but reveals the present dominating affect-value, which was 
probably acquired through the past sexual life of the person 
who makes the choice. 

“Now then the psychoanalyst, seeking to understand the 
Watson personality in terms of a dominant compulsion, and 
of the psychogenetics thereon, can see a quite clear causal 
unity between the above choice of femaleness and several 
other of Watson’s choices. First, we have the relative 
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obsession with femaleness which compelled him to feminize 

psychology. Second: His feminized psychology has a will, 

of which he does not know the meaning. Third: A fearful 

attitude towards the popular sex-phobias. Fourth: A cor- 

responding aversion to the psychoanalysts’ claim that they 
can trace such fearful affects, back to their causes in the 
individual’s sexual past, and to the emotional tones (of 
shame and fear) then acquired. Fifth: The psychoanalyst 
may also see in such past the genesis and development of an 
impulse to exclude some painful experience from conscious- 
ness, and a resultant declaration by Watson that he does 
not know what others mean by consciousnes. Sixth: From 

a deductive application, of psychoanalytically revealed 

mechanisms, one can easily get a working hypothesis to ex- 

plain Watson’s necessity for defending an absolute ma- 
terialist monist philosophy, and for repudiating a concept 

of conscousness, sensation, perception, will, image, etc.” 

In vain you will protest that Watson was only following a rhe- 
torical practice, that any other pronoun would be less appropriate, 
that no woman, no matter how much obsessed she were by male- 
ness, would, in her right senses, say “psychology puts before 
himself.” For your disagreement will direct the barrage against 
yourself, and your own complexes will be ruthlessly hauled out 
before the gaze of the reader. 

It would be in order to call Schroeder’s attention to the fact 
that in personifying psychology as a woman, Watson reveals himself 
as a misogynist, for has he not disowned this science in order to 
espouse behaviorism? But the psychoanalyst, I fancy, would reply 
that the very thought of femaleness discloses an obsession (read 
s@omplex  ): 

The complex in the life of the intellectual is beginning to assume 
such proportions that we shall have to add to the imposing list of 
phobias one more—the fear of complexes—and to coin the term 
“symplexiphobia.” 

Your erstwhile confidant who has made good in the commercial 
world somehow takes it into his head that you ought to give up 
your present job, whether it is academic, scientific, or literary, and 
turn to something else, so that you may be provided when you 
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reach the uncertain age of discretion and decrepitude. Naturally 
you are flabbergasted at the suggestion. You express your astonish- 
ment at your friend’s ignorance of your ambitions and plans, and 
especially at the impracticalness of the advice to give up a firm 
position for a speculative advancement in the future. The answer 
to your protest is “Complex.” 

Perhaps the startling suggestion may have also arisen out of a 
complex on the part of your well-to-do chum who may be uncon- 
sciously fearful lest he be obliged to contribute toward your com- 
forts in old age. But therein lies the danger of such methods of 
argumentation, in contradistinction to the good old canons of com- 
monsense logic. 

The very mention of logic is taboo to the patented psychoanalyst, 
and upon examination, it may transpire that the complex which 
is weighing heavily upon him is just the fear of clear thinking. 
Assuming that there is no norm or standard in thinking, he will 
not be obliged to offer his proof in any demonstrable manner, and 
his assumption will rest on the fact that the average man seldom 
thinks logically. But again we have a glaring fallacy before us, 
for even if the whole world were to consist of low-grade imbeciles 
who could never grasp that 5 & 5 = 25, the rule of the multiplication 
table would still be valid. 

It may be true that we accept our premises largely as a result of 
our feelings, and in the majority of cases, I am willing to concede, 
even the conclusions are arrived at through emotional channels, 
but if our views are to carry in the long run, if they are to be em- 
bodied into the warp and woof of a universal culture, then we must 
choose reason as our imparting instrument, not rationalization but 
ratiocination. 

There is one precaution which cannot be too much emphasized 
and that is to overhaul our arguments from the point of view of 
our adversaries. In our present era of intellectual revolutions we 
know that there is nothing apodeictically true in the factual world 
but we should also learn that there are innumerable assertions which 
are apodeictically absurd in the theoretical world. 

Before we make our assertions or build our hypotheses, let 
us examine the material from the point of view of informed com- 
mon sense. That there are complexes functioning in our subcon- 
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scious can hardly be denied. Our dreams testify to an elaborate 
incubation of emotionally toned ideas of which we seem to have 
but little awareness in our waking life; but granting the operation 
of these complexes, we shall not do well to hang the most trivial 
things on such pegs. And if we do court the insignificant, we should 
have ample evidence for relating the known to the unknown. 

Above all our own personal bias should be ruled out as much as 
possible. What seems to us personally ill-adjusted, queer, vile; etc., 
may not after all appear as such to many others. Our initial in- 
quiry should be: does this type of behavior serve a purpose? And 
if it does, what is that purpose? 

“Complex” hunters are ready to look for motives everywhere, 
and in their search of the motive, they lose sight of the larger pur- 
pose. Thus at present, I write with the back of my penpoint, be- 
cause holding the pen in the regular position would make the writ- 
ing too thick. A “complex” fan would ascribe to this mode of 
handling the pen some hidden motive in my unconscious. All the 
reasons I should muster to explain just why I happen to make this 
deviation would be of no avail of course, just as the very writing of 
this article will be set down undoubtedly to the manoeuvering of 
goodness-knows-what complex. But as Tweedledee says in Through 
the Looking Glass 


“If it was, it might be; and if it were so, it would be: 


butias Wish tit aint 


WHERE THE WORLD IS GOING 


BY ROLAND HUGINS 


INCE the conclusion of the world war, searching questions have 
been asked of the future. In what respects will this new era 

be different from the old? In what direction is civilization really 
moving? What is the underlying drift in this post-war world? 
Passing events have called forth a number of hasty generalizations. 
When Communist revolutions swept Russia and Hungary, the world 
was said to be moving toward the “rule of the proletariat.’ When 
Mussolini in Italy and de Rivera in Spain seized the reins of goy- 
ernment, the mood of the day was said to be “a search for dic- 
tators.” When Premiers MacDonald of England and Herriot of 
France appeared on the scene, observers declared that the nations 
had begun a “swing to the left.” When Baldwin in Great Britain 
and Coolidge in the United States won imposing victories at the 
polls, the world was declared to be seeking “shelter in conservatism.” 
As each new set of actors comes upon the stage, another irresistable 
movement is discovered. The fact is, however, that the various 
trends overlap, wane, and recur, so that the total impression is one 
of confusion. If we are journalistic in our attitude, and seize upon 
the event of the hour as significant, we are bouyed up or depressed 
by each day’s news. If we endeavor to fit all the conflicting trends 
into a consistent pattern, we find that the facts are seemingly self- 
contradictory. 

Unfortunately, certain morbid tendencies of the present move- 
ment are all too clear. Democracy is on the wane, and is being 
supplanted in Europe and South America by governments which 
rely essentially on coercion. The masses seem content to be gov- 
erned by strong minorities, if only they are efficiently governed. To 
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theoretical arguments in favor of liberty men and women pay little 
attention. Only experience with oppression teaches mankind to 
value freedom. After a few generations the memory of former 
tyranny grows dim, and a new tyranny, dressed in some specious 
philosophy, establishes itself. The old human propensity to make 
others do as we wish then reasserts itself. Russia has been suppres- 
sing free speech in order to fight and exclude Capitalism; the United 
States has been suppressing free speech in order to fight and exclude 
Bolshevism. Those who expected that the privileges of free speech, 
free assemblage, and self-government would be rehabilitated as the 
passions of the war died down now know that they delude them- 
selves. Time alone does not bring stabilization and freedom. 

In our post-war era the extremes of the political scale are driven 
further apart. Liberalism has been stretched to radicalism, to com- 
munism, to proletarianism. Conservatism has been extended to die- 
hard Toryism, to Fascism, to Caesarism. Russia at this moment 
stands further to the Left, and Italy further to the Right, than did 
any nation before the world war. In some countries, like Great 
Britain, the center or liberal party gradually disintegrates, while 
radicalism and toryism grow in strength at its expense. The pen- 
dulum of political oscillation swings across a wider arc than in the 
past. These extremes react upon and embitter each other, and may 
lead very possibly in some countries to civil wars. 

At the same time the barriers to international violence seem 
to have grown more rather than less brittle. The eagerness with 
which nations exploit exclusive sources of raw materials, like rub- 
ber or oil, to the industrial detriment of other nations; the increasing 
exasperation of the colored races, yellow, brown, and black, under 
the exactions of white imperialism; the resumption of rivalry in 
armaments, which when confined at one point, breaks out in another ; 
the intense preoccupation of statesmen with alliances and national- 
istic understandings; the new radiance which has come to invest pa- 
triotic ideals; all these signs appear to portend further great wars. 

We have with us, now as always, certain dogmatic theorists 
who profess to read the whole future like an open book. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these theorists divide sharply into rival camps. 
One group calls for optimism; the other group for pessimism. 
According to the hopeful prophets, the miseries of this post-war 
era, its constant alarms, minor wars, political excesses, and economic 
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shortages are the inevitable after-effects of the great conflict; tre- 
mors which naturally follow an earthquake in human affiairs ; flare-_ 
ups from a conflagration which is dying down and ultimately will be 
extinguished. All great wars, it is said, are followed by disturb- 
ances. In due time we shall return to stability, and resume the on- 
ward march of humanity. The future, so these optimists maintain, 
holds unlimited possibilities, industrial and scientific. Ultimately we 
shall conquer war, poverty, and vice. Our children will live in a 
more sober, more productive, more efficient, and hence a happier 
society. In a word, progress is inevitable, and though the curve of 
progress may show occasional zigzags and temporary retrogressions, 
its long-time trend is steadily upward. 

No such rosy developments are foreseen by the pessimists. 
They fear that mankind has turned the wrong corner; when the 
world has recovered from its prostration it will be plunged by its 
ineradicable hates and its irrational fears into fresh wars. Neither 
pacifists nor Leagues can prevent the nations from asserting their 
conflicting ambitions. Modern science has rendered warfare so 
devastating that one or two struggles will destroy civilization. Each 
successive upheaval will be accompanied by blacker reaction and 
followed by more desperate revolt. Spiritually, say the pessimists, 
the modern world is sick; radically, it is decadent. The inferior 
human stocks are swamping the better strains. Our complex civili- 
zation will collapse of its own weight when its biological foundations 
have crumbled. The end of all must be a new Dark Ages, with 
centuries of painful effort to regain lost ground.’ We can do little 
or nothing to arrest this slip down into the dark. In brief, the 
history of mankind moves in cycles, with alternate epochs of civili- 
zation and savagery; and we are now on the downward slope of 
the curve. 

Either of the foregoing theories may be made to appear plausible 
if the evidence to support it is selected with sufficient partiality. 
But all such doctrines savor too much of predestination. Who can 
really prove that some inner necessity drives civilization either along 
an ascending spiral, or around a sagging circle? The history of 
mankind is not long enough as yet to enable us to formulate a rigid 
“law of progress.” We of this generation shall do well if we are 
able to predict the next long swing. 


__ 1 This cyclical theory has received a brilliant exposition by Oswald Spengler 
in his Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 
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Before we can undertake a realistic prediction of the future, 
we need to glance back to the liberal and humanitarian movements 
of the past. We need to recall the rise and decline of liberalism, 
which constituted the outstanding chapter in the history of the last 
hundred years. In particular we must not forget to note, at the 
end of the chapter, the portentious footnote of Socialistic revolt. 

Treitschke declared that Liberalism was the one really new 
thing that the Nineteenth ‘Century produced. As a matter of 
historical development, however, the liberalism of the Nineteenth 
Century grew directly out of the idealism of the Eighteenth Century. 
Those doctrines of natural and inalienable rights, and those declara- 
tions of religious, political, and economic freedom, which Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Locke, Adam Smith, and a score of other radical spirits 
had proclaimed to an earlier generation, were the texts on which 
the liberals drew and relied. The liberals took the next step: they 
applied principles to institutions. In that “long transition from 
feudality to the present time,” liberalism was a logical though transi- 
tory phase. 

The liberal movement left its mark on the whole Western world; 
but its manifestations differed from country to country according 
to national character and circumstance. After the tremendous up- 
heaval of her great revolution, France experienced oscillations be- 
tween republicanism and monarchism, lasting until the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic. In the United States, after the War 
for Independence and the adoption of the constitution, democratic 
and liberal ideas had practically a free field for many decades. In 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, liberal doctrines led first to the revolts 
of 1842, and later to a long series of social reforms. 

It was in England, however, that liberalism came to a full, though 
tardy, bloom. The excesses of the French Revolution evoked a 
strong tory reaction across the Channel. Indeed, so perturbed were 
Englishmen that, as Macaulay says,” there was scarcely a man in the 
country with a good coat on his back who did not join in the hue 
and cry against France and against republican theories. The Brit- 
ish radicals of those days—who would be considered very mild 
fellows now—were subjected to an intensive persecution, and were 
jailed, mobbed, and deported. This persecution furnishes a strik- 
ing historical parallel to the hounding of radicals and Reds in the 
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United States after the world war, when the propertied classes in 
America had been terrified by the spectacle of Bolshevism in Europe. 

By the eighteen-thirties of the last century toryism in England 
was on the run. The Whig Party became the Liberal Party, and 
adopted for its creed the doctrines of laissez faire and individualism 
elaborated by Bentham and Mill. Political leaders such as Cobden, 
Bright, and Gladstone forced through a program of free trade, par- 
liamentary reform, extention of the suffrage, colonial self-govern- 
ment, and non-interference in foreign affairs. The Liberal Party was 
the dominating political force in Britain for the next half century. 

Looking back over a hundred years it can scarcely be denied that 
the achievements of liberalism were substantial. Some of its more 
important victories were these: freedom of worship and the re- 
moval of religious disabilities; the establishment of representative 
government on the basis of manhood suffrage; the abolition of 
slavery throughout most of the world; the reform of prisons and 
the softening of the penal code; the spread of elementary education; 
and an impetus to economic productivity through guarantees of 
equal opportunity. The world of the last century and the world 
we know today would be vastly different had not the liberals won 
their early battles. 

The nature of Nineteenth Century liberalism is now frequently 
misrepresented. In our time the creed of liberalism has been 
watered down to a vague enthusiasm for social welfare in general, 
which finds adequate expression in that loose formula: “the great- 
est good of the greatest number.” But the driving force behind the 
liberalism of the last century was a passion for liberty. Those early 
and orthodox liberals had a lively faith in the curative power of 
freedom. In their attacks on caste government, on religious in- 
tolerance, on slavery, on colonial oppression, and on tariffs and trade 
restrictions, they were animated chiefly, though perhaps not solely, 
by the determination to set men free. Their notion of the essential 
character of liberty may have been a little naive. It is possible 
now to perceive that the early liberals were too much inclined to 
identify liberty with liberation, and too ready to believe that once 
the shackles of the Past were stricken off, men and women would 
quite automatically become good, and prosperous, and happy. None 
the less freedom was to them the method and measure of progress. 
And fundamentally they perhaps were right. 
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At the very time, however, that liberalism appeared to be tri- 
umphant, its influence and prestige began to wane. Not only did it 
fail to push its way through the weakened defenses of monarchism 
in Central and Northern Europe, but it began to sicken in the house 
of its friends. For a variety of reasons this turn in the tide of 
opinion remained hidden from the majority of thinking men and 
women. Its outward manifestations took several decades to de- 
velop. The contraction of empires ceased, and a new movement of 
colonial expansion began, this time marked by the absorption of 
lands inhabited by backward peoples and rich in natural resources. 
Great Britain built up a mighty new empire of crown colonies, and 
France carved out a colonial domain only second in size. Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, and most of the other powers joined in the scramble, 
a little late. A succession of colonial wars, notably by reason of 
their sordid deceptions and unusual barbarities, proved almost in- 
variably successful for the European expeditions. Slavery in a 
thinly disguised form was reintroduced in various parts of Africa 
and Asia; and in some colonial areas, particularly in Western 
Africa, the enforced labor of natives was maintained by torture and 
atrocity. A new race of armaments, on land and sea, was started 
and accelerated. 

These manifestations of liberal decay did not attract the attention 
they warranted because they took place largely in the half-hidden 
realm of foreign affairs; whereas in the field of domestic politics 
the impetus of liberalism had not yet spent itself. Movements were 
on foot for the extension of the suffrage to women, for old age pen- 
sions, for a shorter working day, for safeguarding the laborer’s 
safety and health, for higher taxes on unearned incomes, and for a 
firmer democratic control of the machinery of government. In 
Britain those leaders who, like Morley and Campbell-Bannerman, 
objected to imperialistic adventures, were held to be old-fashioned, 
while the younger generation of liberals—Grey, Asquith, Haldane, 
Lloyd-George and their kind—successfully made the straddle be- 
tween reaction abroad and progress at home by denominating them- 
selves “Liberal Imperialists,” and by invoking the spell of the new 
black magic of the age, national efficiency. The same tendencies 
manifested themselves elsewhere. Germany, for example, estab- 
lished an elaborate and beneficient system of social insurance within 
her borders, and launched an intelligent attack on the problems of 
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poverty, ‘disease, and crime; and at the time she pursued in her 
foreign relations a policy of blood and iron. So while the old forms 
and labels remained, the spirit of liberalism was evaporating. The 
former respect for the individual as such, the enthusiasm for tol- 
erance, and the cosmopolitan good-will gave way to a new discipline, 
a new self-righteousness, and a new truculence. After 1880 liber- 
alism was like a spent bullet: it still travelled, but its momentum 
was slackening. 

The sickness of liberalism in the last quarter of the Nineteenth | 
Century, although for the most part unnoticed, did not escape com- 
ment from a few astute observers. In.1874 John Morley wrote: 

Within the last century England has lost one by one each 

of those enthusiasms which may have been delusions, but 
which at least testified to the existence among us of a vivid 
belief in the possibility of certain broad general theories 
being true and right, as well as in the obligation of making 
them lights to practical conduct and desire. . . . It is 
possible that the comparatively prosaic results before our 
eyes at the end of all have thrown a chill over our political 
imagination. The old aspirations have vanished, and no 
new ones have arisen in their place. 

In a book published in 1904, ten years before the beginning of 
the world war, L. T. Hobhouse marshalled evidence to prove how 
widespread and profound was the reaction against liberal ideals, 
and sought to explain the causes of the reaction.* Hobhouse said: 

During some twenty, or it may be thirty years, a wave 

of reaction has spread over the civilized world and invaded 

one department after another of thought and action. This 

is no unprecedented occurrence. In the onward movement 

of mankind, history shows us each forward step followed 

by a pause, and too often by a backsliding in which much 

of the ground gained is lost. Of the causes of this rythmical, 

yet tragic alteration we know little. Does popular govern- 

ment, with the influence which it gives to the press and the 

platform, necessarily entail a blunting of moral sensibility, 

a cheapening and vulgarization of national ideals, an ex- 

tended scope for canting rhetoric and poor sophistry as a 


3 On Compromise, London, 1874. 
* Democracy and Reaction, London, 1904. 
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cover for the realities of the brutal rule of wealth? Or 

should we rather trace the reaction to the temper of the 

time and the mode of thought prevailing in the world? Is 

it that after the great reforming movement of the Nine- 

teenth Century a period of lassitude has set in; that the 

ideals of the reform have lost their efficiency; that its 
watchwords cease to move, while the blank thus left is filled 

in by shallow philosophies or sheer materialism? 

In America this note of disillusionment with liberalism and 
democracy made itself heard somewhat later. Of course, after the 
catastrophies of the great war, and its sequel of unhappy peace, the 
discomfiture of the Liberal parties became apparent to everyone. In 
late years liberalism has shrunk visibly, not only on prestige, but in 
numbers of adherents. 

The war itself dealt a shattering blow to liberalism. After the 

_ conflict was over, hosts of people turned away from the Liberal 
parties in disgust, and moved toward either radicalism or conser- 
vatism. In whatever countries the liberals were in control at the 
beginning, during the course, or at the conclusion of the war, they 
managed to belie and abandon their liberal principles. They gave 
lip service to liberal ideals and made effective use of liberal slogans, 
but they shaped their policies and deeds in the spirit of British and 
American Toryism, French Bourbonism, and German Junkerism. 
It is obvious now that the world war was basically a huge scramble 
for power, commerce, and colonies. Its motivating forces were mu- 
tual fears and mutual greeds. But these ancient motives could not, 
so the Liberal statesmen thought, be frankly avowed in a world 
which had been fed for more than a century on democratic dogmas. 
So the war, ethically speaking, had at all times two aspects: an outer 
and fabricated pretense of noble and endangered ideals, and an inner 
and realistic core of sordid plots and bargains. The agreements and 
undertakings which precede the outbreak in 1914, and which de- 
termined the alignments of contending forces, were concluded sur- 
reptitiously by foreign ministers and by cabinets, and were brazenly 
denied in parliaments. During the course of the conflict the word 
propaganda became a synonym for lying. Occasionally some one 
would blurt out the truth, as when a German Chancellor admitted 


5 See, for example, The New Democracy; by Walter E. Weyl, published 
in 1912; and Liberalism.in America, by Harold Stearns, published in 1919. 
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that he regarded this country’s guarantee of Belgian neutrality as 
a mere scrap of paper. When the fighting was once in full swing, 
debate behind the lines was suppressed. Far beyond the needs of 
military censorship, free speech was suspended, protests were 
stifled, and dissenting minorities were dragooned into silence. 

Safely sheltered behind the flames of popular passion which war 
always kindles, small cliques began, ran, and concluded the war. 
When the peace settlements were being arranged at Paris, the 
Allied Governments brought forward a number of secret treaties 
which they had negotiated among themselves during the struggle, 
by the terms of which they had generously promised each other 
everything in sight. These secret treaties were urged as justifica- 
tion for the dishonor of violating the terms of the Armistice. Who 
indeed needed to bother to keep his word with the atrocious and per- 
fidious Germans? Were they not beaten, helpless? To their shame, 
the American representatives at the Peace Conference signed and_ 
later defended the notorious treaties of Versailles, which gave to 
dishonor the force of law. 

Doubtless those European statesmen who in the name of high 
motives tramped on every moral principle in order to win the war 
and to gather its spoils, were something better than crafty con- 
spirators. They were in part men of confused mind, blinded by 
the glamour of that new nationalism which covers an old barbarism. 
But the fact remains that they were devious and disingenuous, and 
that by their successful deceptions they trifled with the lives and 
happiness of millions. They did not scruple to make use of men- 
dacity in order to manipulate the passions, loyalties, and sacrifices of 
whole nations. By many men and women who are still war-minded, 
these leaders are honored even today. But by many others they are 
scorned; and the “liberalism” which they preached and betrayed is 
viewed with skepticism, or suspicion, or disdain. 

The world does not yet realize what a loss it has sustained in the 
disruption of liberalism. For that disruption the liberals them- 
selves are, of course, chiefly to blame. They have been traitors 
to every liberal principle except free trade, and even on that score 
they have been lukewarm. The critics of liberalism have asserted that 
liberals ceased to think with the death of John Stuart Mill, and that 
they lost their grip on affairs when they failed to evolve an eco- 
nomic program to supplement their political program. Is it now 
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too late to formulate a new liberal program? Certainly little is be- 
ing done at present to put fresh content into the old slogans. 

While liberalism was gradually transforming itself into an in- 
_ tellectual and moral vacuum, Socialism was rushing in to take its 
place. Few people realize how recent a phenomenon Socialism, in 
the Marxian sense, really is. Das Kapital, it is true, was first pub- 
lished in German in 1867, But the ideas of Karl Marx, that aristo- 
cratic German Jew who married a Countess and who spent the best 
years of his life in the British Museum studying all the theories of 
economic value from the Sixteenth Century forward,—the ideas of 
this founder of “scientific”? socialism were slow to penetrate into 
other lands. The first translation of Capital was made into Russian 
in the seventies—a fact of some significance in view of later events. 
But the book was not translated into English or French until the 
nineties, and did not appear in many other languages until after 
the opening of the Twentieth Century. Of course most people 
obtained their ideas of scientific socialism not from translations of 
Das Kapital, but from popular expositions or refutations of the 
Marxian thests. 

Before 1914 the Socialists wrote, ranted, held conferences, 
quarrelled, split hairs, organized political parties, and had consider- 
able influence on social legislation. But they controlled no great 
nation. Then in the Russian Revolution of October, 1917, they ex- 
ploded into a world power. The Bolshevists have just celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of the inauguration of their reign. In Russia 
they seem firmly intrenched. 

Many persons have expressed surprise that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, with its extreme economic doctrines, has managed to stay in 
the saddle so long. But it is really far more surprising that the 
previous reign of the Czars and the Grand Dukes, a foul and op- 
pressive tyranny, endured for several hundred years. All kinds of 
government, including the worst, seem to “work.” The Soviet 
regime, with its vigorous program for the improvement and en- 
lightenment of the proletariat, that is, of the working masses, and 
despite its use of terroristic methods and its suppression of free 
discussion, is certainly not the worst government the world has 
seen, or tolerates today. 

But does Communism hold the future in its hands? Is it the 
beacon that will guide the world out of its folly and unrest to the 
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happy land of social peace and plenty? The Bolshevists are daily 
assailed by their critics in other countries with hatred and fury. 
But we must not disguise from ourselves the fact that there are mil- 
lions of people throughout the world who are watching the Russian 
experiment with a furtive hope in their hearts that it will be a 
brilliant success. Why? Because these millions are in some degree 
dissatisfied with their own social and economic arrangements and 
with their own way of life, and are looking somewhere—anywhere 
—for deliverance. And the Communists believe in themselves; they 
have faith; a religious fervor. In all the Allied countries patriots 
lay wreaths and say prayers at the shrine of an Unknown Soldier. 
But in Russia they lay their flowers and say their prayers at the 
tomb of Lenin. A faith of this sort is a contagious thing. Religions 
have often in the past spread beyond the borders of the country in 
which they were born. 

But the future does not belong to Communism—not as exempli- 
fied in Russia today. Of course any prediction of the human future 
must of necessity reflect the personal bias, and the hopes, of him 
who predicts. Yet certainly, looking back over the social aspirations 
and struggles of the last century and a half, it would be presumptu- 
ous to assert that liberalism must die utterly, without contributing 
anything further to social and political doctrine and practice. Liber- 
alism meant, in essence, liberty; and liberty is a food that modern 
man will not permanently do without, however tempting the sub- 
stitutes offered. On the other hand, proletarianism unquestionably 
holds a core of truth which will survive. The idea that the interests 
of the toiler are paramount to those of the social parasite, no matter 
how glittering, and the idea that labor has first claim not only to its 
economic hire but to economic surpluses, these ideas, once let loose 
in the world, are not likely to be exterminated. 

The tomorrow of our world will be dominated by a social phi- 
losophy which is-even now being hammered out on the anvils of ex- 
perience. If this philosophy must have a name, it is best designated 
as Labor-Liberalism. Many minds will work together for its elabor- 
ation. It will be no thin, violent, one-sided creed, but will embrace 
all the essential social values. It will not sacrifice liberty to equal- 
ity, nor pity to justice. Such an all-inclusive, sane, social philosophy 
is possible, and it will succeed. 
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BY DAVIS L. JAMES, JR. 


ESPITE the precarious situation of the royal fortunes, the 
private life of Louis XIV, “le grand monarque”’, continued 
to be, as indeed it had always been, one of luxury and licentious- 
ness. His queen had long since ceased to interest him, and although 
the astute and brilliant Mme. de Montespan still swayed his intel- 
lectual activities, time had loosened her hold upon his affections. 
The sombre star of Mme. de Maintenon had not yet risen on Louis’ 
horizon, and, in consequence, the royal intimacies were more or 
less promiscuously bestowed among the beauties of his court circle. 
Of all this charming galaxy of women, perhaps the most de- 
lightful was the young and beautiful Countess of Montmorency, a 
member of the great house of that name that had bulked so large 
in the reign of France’s earlier kings. On her the affections of the 
already jaded monarch seem for a brief moment to have rested, for 
when she quite unexpectedly gave birth to a son, there was little 
doubt in her mind—or in the collective mind of court circles—as 
to the child’s royal parentage. 

As the tale is told, “La Belle Montmorency” had leanings toward 
the Protestant Church, and fearing lest her son should be brought 
up in the Church of Rome, she reluctantly determined to send him 
abroad. Accordingly he was carefully packed in a basket of flow- 
ers and spirited away, leaving the court quite undisturbed. As 
for the royal sire, it is not stated that he ever acknowledged the 
child’s existence. 

After some wanderings and vicissitudes of which we have no 
record the child was landed in Ireland under the name of Louis 
Drelincourt Le Jeune. There he was received into the bosom of a 
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respectable family who undertook his care and education. He 
grew up in Protestant piety, changed his named to Young, and be- 
came, in due time, a rector in the Anglican: Church. 

Years came and went; his family prospered, and the Bourbon 
irregularity that had brought him into the world was forgotten, 
cloaked in the veil of propriety. So well concealed had been his 
identity, that a few years sufficed to efface the memory of his 
origin from the pious minds of his descendants. But it is a signifi- 
cant fact that the pear-shaped Bourbon head continued to make its 
appearance in their midst for several generations. 

On March nineteenth, 1821, there was born at Torquay, Ire- 
land, a baby boy with fiery red hair and a pear-shaped head. The 
father, Joseph Netterville Burton, was the third son of one Rev. 
Edward Burton, Rector of Tuam,—scion of an old English family 
in whose veins flowed a strong stream of Romany blood,—and 
Maria Margaretta Campbell, a granddaughter of Louis le Jeune. 
The child’s mother, Maria Beckworth Baker, was a lineal descend- 
ant of the Scotch marauder Rob Roy. In due time the boy was 
baptised in the Parish Church at Elstree and named Richard Fran- 
cis Burton. 

Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Netterville Burton, who had been in- 
valided from the army some years before, was a sufferer from 
bronchial asthma and his life was spent travelling about Europe in 
search of climates that afforded temporary relief from his trouble. 
After Richard’s birth he settled for a few years at Tours, in the 
Chateau de Beauséjour, overlooking the Loire, and here were born 
a brother and a sister, Katherine Eliza in 1823, and Edward Joseph 
Netterville in 1824. 

The children grew up with little education and no discipline, 
and after an unsuccessful attempt to place them in a boarding 
school at Richmond Green, they resumed the nomadic Continental 
life of their father under the tutelage of a bull-necked and stolid 
individual named Du Preé. 

Their wanderings now took them to Italy, and the boys ranged 
over the country much as they pleased. They learned to know and 
to love its monuments, its language, and its people, but they were 
growing more unruly day by day. They were continually getting 
into difficulties, and Du Pré could no longer do anything with them. 
Both big strapping youngsters they were perpetually playing tricks 
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on their unfortunate tutor, who, as he could not manage them, fell 
in with their ways and learned to enjoy their forbidden pastimes 
as much as his pupils. 

The roving life continued until 1840, but it was suddenly 
brought to a close when the two young miscreants were caught in 
an unsavory amorous adventure. They were soundly horse 
whipped, but Colonel Burton was made at last to realize that it was 
time for his sons to enter college and prepare for their life’s work. 
After due consideration it was decided that they should study for 
the clergy. To this they both objected violently, as their hearts 
were set on Army careers, but the Colonel was adamant and off 
they were sent, Richard to enter Oxford and Edward to Cambridge. 

Richard was just nineteen, a tal! well-built fellow, his red hair 
now turned jet black, and with a huge drooping moustache of which 
he was inordinately proud. ‘Though he spoke French, Italian, and 
modern Greek, it must be admitted that his education had been 
hardly suitable for one contemplating Holy Orders. He did not 
know what was meant by the Apostles Creed, and it is probable 
that he had never heard of the Thirty-nine Articles. But he was 
determined not to be worsted by the examinations, and after three 
or four months of coaching and hard work, he was able to enter 
Trinity College in October, 1840. 

As might be expected he detested Oxford life and found the 
smug Dons and the tedious lectures almost unendurable. The only 
lecturer to whom he would listen was Newman, then Vicar at St. 
Mary’s, and afterwards Cardinal. 

Though possessed of a brilliant mind, Burton had no interest 
in his studies, and only the relaxation afforded by sports and ath- 
letics enabled him to continue with what, to him, was a dreary 
grind. He made a reputation for himself as an expert fencer and 
broadswordsman, and learned to wield the quarterstaff with deadly 
effect. He was possessed of herculean strength and a quick and 
ungovernable temper, a combination which got him into innumer- 
able broils, but eventually made him both feared and respected. 

For the rest, he got drunk often, became the owner of a beauti- 
ful bull dog, and fell in love with Selina, a pretty gypsy girl who 
told fortunes in Bagley Wood. From her he gleaned a smattering 
of the Romany tongues, and thus began an interest in her race that 
lasted throughout his life. 
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Two. attempts to win classical scholarships having resulted in 
dismal failure, Richard decided to direct his efforts into other chan- 
nels. Secretly determined, as he was, to enter the Colonial Service, 
he made up his mind to study Arabic. He met with little encourage- 
ment from the authorities, for though there was a Reguis professor 
in the subject, that gentelman haughtily informed him that he was 
there to teach a class and not an individual. Burton, being the 
only one who had applied for the course, was forced to learn for 
himself, and this he did with considerable success. Before he left 
college he had labored through most of the texts available to his 
hand. 

For a year and a half Richard struggled on with his studies, but 
in April 1842, he felt that the time had come to bring his education 
to a close. Time was flying and the age for military eligibility 
would soon be passed. As Colonel Burton was still obstinate in 
his determination to make churchmen of his sons, the two of them 
took matters into their own hands and had themselves simultane- 
ously rusticated for deliberate infraction of college rules. 

Great was Colonel Burton’s disappointment on hearing of his 
sons’ conduct, but realizing that there was no further hope of their 
entering the service of the Church, he resigned himself to his fate 
and purchased them commissions in the Army. Richard was as- 
signed to the 18th Bombay Infantry, and Edward, at his own re- 
quest, was sent to study medicine. 

On June 18th, 1840, Burton set sail from Greenwich with his 
bull terrier and his Arabic text books. On the voyage out, which 
lasted over four months, he applied himself diligently to his stud- 
ies, and with the help of a native member of the crew, he made 
considerable progress in Hindustani. Affairs in India were in great 
confusion. Sir William McNaughten had just been murdered and 
the young officers on board were filled with heroic visions of 
avenging his death, to their own and England’s glory. Great was 
their disappointment when they landed at Bombay, in October, to 
learn that the uprising had been subdued and the prestige of British | 
arms restored. 

After a stay of six weeks in Bombay, which he devoted to fur- 
ther study of Hindustani, under the guidance of an aged Parsee 
Priest, Burton hired a brace of Goanese servants and embarked in 
a native craft to join his regiment at Baroda. Here he divided 
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his time between his studies and the drill ground, sometimes devot- 
ing twelve hours a day to Hindustani. Except for his linguistic 
work, he lived the life of the average Indian Officer. As was the 
custom (and one that he always afterwards defended )—among his 
brothers in arms, he took a native mistress or “bubu”. No doubt 
he used the relationship to better advantage than his fellows, for 
from her he learned much of the language and customs of the 
people. 

Languages now became his chief interest in life and he devoted 
himself to them with unprecedented vigor. In May, 1843, he re- 
turned to Bombay to be examined in Hindustani. He passed with 
honor, and in August was back again for examination in Gujarati, 
again receiving high commendation. He now made a study of 
Hinduism, learning many of the sacred books by heart, and pass- 
ing much of his time in the temples with the native priests, who 
eventually permitted him to wear the Brahminical thread. With 
infinite pains he had acquired the mastery of Sanskrit so necessary 
to the pursuit of these aims. 

Despite his accomplishments and his unquestioned ability, Bur- 
ton was never popular with the officers of his regiment. Their 
mistrust of him, perhaps for his uncanny aptitude at disguise and 
his ability to master the native dialects and mannerisms, led them 
to dub him the “‘white nigger.” He idolized old Sir Charles Napier, 
and his violent defense of his hero against Sir William Outram, 
who at that time held the upper hand, estranged him from the 
board of governors, whom he had grown to despise. Above all, 
though fair in his dealings with everyone, he was woefully hot- 
headed and lacking in tact. 

Burton’s knowledge of native tongues now procured him an in- 
teresting position as assistant to Capt. Scott, a nephew of the nov- 
elist, on a survey of Sind. The work was trying, but relieved by 
occasional hunting trips and periods of inactivity occasioned by 
inclement weather. He used these leisure moments to good advan- 
tage. With the assistance of native acquaintances he opened a 
bazaar, which he conducted in disguise, at no great monetary ad- 
vantage to himself, as he would always give pretty women extra 
value for their money, except when, to use his own words, “he 
cheated them just to make them argue with him”. At other times 
he purchased small stocks of trinkets, sweetmeats, and silks, and 
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wandered about from house to house as an itinerant merchant. 
Sometimes he was turned away, but more often he was admitted to 
observe the domestic manners of the people. He delved into magic 
of various hues, and became versed in the mysteries of oriental 
philosophy. 

On one of these visits Burton came to know an olive-skinned 
Persian beauty of noble descent, whose “eyes were narcissi, and 
whose cheeks sweet basil.’ Charmed with her low musical voice 
and here sweet disposition, no less than by her physical graces, he 
fell deeply in love with her. She was as good as she was beauti- 
ful, and he would certainly have married her, and taken her back 
to England, but hardly had he learned that his passion was recipro- 
cated, when her tragic death put an end to his romance. Nor does 
he seem ever to have forgotten her. Despite his many subsequent 
amorous affairs and the more sober conjugal affection of his later 
days, he could never speak of her without emotion, and to those 
who know the story her spirit may still be seen wandering through 
the sombre stanzas of the Kasidah. 

About this time occurred an event destined to exert a baleful 
influence upon Burton’s entire career. Sir Charles Napier had 
been informed that Karachi was the hot-bed of an unnatural vice, 
which seemed indigenous to certain geographical regions, and that, 
though a town of not more than two thousand souls, it supported 
at least three houses consecrated to its service. Determined to 
stamp out the evil, or more likely to satisfy his own curiosity, the 
General at once cast about for someone to make a report of the 
conditions. Because of his unusual linguistic accomplishments and 
his skill at disguise, Burton was requested to make the investiga- 
tion. Realizing the disastrous effects upon his reputation should 
the report reach certain high authorities, he accepted only on con- 
dition that it be not forwarded to the Bombay government,—a con- 
dition to which Sir Charles readily agreed. Accordingly, disguised 
as a merchant and accompanied by three native cronies, Burton 
made the required visits, and in due time rendered, in writing, a 
lurid and detailed report of his findings. They quite surpassed all 
expectations, and for those who are curious, the material gathered 
may be found in the terminal essay to the Arabian Nights, pub- 
lished forty years later. 

All was well as long as Sir Charles remained at his post, but 
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when he quitted Sind in 1847, he unfortunately left behind him the 
ill-fated report. This, together with other items, found its way to 
Bombay, where it produced the expected result. A friend after- 
wards informed Burton that his summary dismissal had been de- 
manded by one of Napier’s successors, but official modesty, out- 
raged though it was, shrank from such drastic measures, and the 
irate Puritan was not permitted to have his way. However, the re- 
port, and rumors that grew out of it, were held against Burton 
throughout his official life. 

In the meantime Burton’s bad temper and lack of tact had em- 
broiled him with nearly all of his superiors, and the ensuing wor- 
ry, together with grief over the death of his Persian enamorata, 
resulted in a physical break-down. The Bombay Government, no 
doubt with a sigh of relief at the prospect of temporarily shelving 
their troublesome genius, granted him two years sick leave, in 
February 1847. 

As soon as he was able to be about, Burton set off for Goa, the 
former haunt of his beloved Camoéns. With a copy of the “Lusi- 
ads” in his pocket, he went over the ground celebrated by that re- 
markable Portugese traveller in his immortal poem. In the bitter- 
ness of his early disappointments—for he was now but twenty-six 
—Burton liked to compare himself with that unfortunate Portingal 
who three hundred years before, had fallen under the strange 
orient spell that he himself felt so poignantly, and who, after more 
than thirty years of wandering, had returned at length to his native 
land, to die in poverty and obscurity. Burton’s translation of the 
Lusiads probably was commenced at this period, but it did not see 
print until nearly forty years later. 

His leave up, Burton returned to Sind, where he passed with 
highest honors in the examinations in Persian and was awarded a 
prize of one thousand rupees, by the court of directory. He had 
lately conceived the idea of some day making a pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca, and as his old ophthalmia prevented him from continuing his 
survey work, he gave himself up to the study of Moslem divinity, 
learned much of the Koran by heart, and became proficient at 
prayer. Gradually he drifted into the cult of Sufism, and by dint of 
plain living, lofty thinking, and generally stifling the impulses of 
his nature, he became a master Sufi. 

Now came the news of the serious outbreak in Mooltan. Bur- 
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ton being already officially accredited with six oriental languages, 
presented himself for the post of interpreter to the expedition, with 
high hopes of success. But the luckless Karachi report was 
dragged out against him, and official morality being more necessary 
than linguistic ability, a man was appointed who knew but one 
language besides English. 

Rage and disappointment at such treatment, coupled with a 
fresh onset of his old trouble, resulted in a complete break-down, 
and he returned to Bombay a physical wreck. He was carried on 
board the ship “Eliza”, bound for England, with his servant Allah- 
dad and the doctor’s assurance that he would certainly never live 
to see his native land. However, the fresh sea air and Allahdad’s 
efficient nursing brought back his ebbing strength, and when he 
landed at Plymouth in the spring of 1849, his health was com- 
pletely restored. 

After a brief stay in England at the home of his aunt, he set 
out with Allahdad to see his parents who were once more sojourn- 
ing in Pisa. With them he revisited the haunts of his boyhood, 
Verona, Brindisi, Sorrento, Florence, Reggio and Ferrara—each 
recalling some adventurous or romantic escapade of those delight- 
ful days when he and his brother Edward had roamed the country- 
side together. His pleasure was marred only by the depraved con- 
duct of his servant Allahdad. That worthy Eastern had con- 
ceived an inerradicable hatred of all Italians, a feeling that he took 
no pains to conceal. “This unfortunate aversion culminated in a 
knifing affair serious enough to result in Allahdad’s being deported 
to his native land, much to his master’s relief. 

The year 1850 was passed in England in a round of amusements, 
flirtations, and social activities, and 1851 found Burton back again 
on the continent, this time at Boulogne, engaged in the writing 
and publication of several books, grown out of his Indian experi- 
ence: Goa and the Blue Mountains, Sind, in two volumes; 
Falconry in the Valley of the Indus, and A System of Bayonet 
Exercise. This last book, it is interesting to note, became the 
basis of all bayonet systems in use in Europe up to the World War. 
Burton was the first to realize the real effectiveness of the bayonet 
as an offensive weapon, and the first to insist on systematic train- 
ing in its use. He had given the book much thought and hoped that 
the War Office would tender him some word of acknowledgement. 
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It came in due time—an official looking document with much tape 
and many seals—informing him that he would be permitted to draw 
upon Her Majesty’s Treasury for the sum of one shilling. The 
evil genius of Karachi was still pursuing him. 

Existence at Boulogne was a leisurely affair. The social life 
was far from brilliant, but it filled in agreeably the moments 
snatched from literary work and sports. Burton had always been 
fond of sword play, and here, under the tutelage of Monsieur Con- 
stantin, Maitre d’Armes, he received his “brevet de pointe’. In- 
deed he was the most proficient swordsman of his day, and his skill 
was afterwards to stand him in good stead. 

Love of a sort mingled with literary endeavors. Flirtations 
succeeded one another with no serious thought of marriage. One 
affair, however, seemed really to be of a more promising nature. 
The young lady was progressing beautifully, until, unfortunately 
for her, there hove into view a ponderous and elephantine matron, 
whom she addressed as mother. The sight of this veritable cari- 
cature and the thought that her now lovely daughter might one day 
come to such a state, so dampened Richard’s ardor that when the 
worthy lady thought best to question him regarding his intentions 
toward her, he replied with his most ferocious air, “Strictly dis- 
honorable, madam.”’ 

Two friendships were formed in this period that were destined 
to be of vital importance in Burton’s life: one with F. F. Arbuth- 
not, the collaborator in much of his later literary work and the 
closest friend of his declining years; the other with Isabel Arun- 
dell, his future wife. 

Miss Arundell was the descendant of an old and aristocratic 
family of English Catholics. Her parents, though not wealthy, 
were well-to-do, and moved in the best and most influential soci- 
ety. Isabel herself, at the time just turned twenty, was indeed a 
fine looking woman, tall and imposing, with large dark eyes and a 
magnificent head of auburn hair. Her education, however, was 
woefully deficient, and her devout Catholicism had led her into 
bypaths of superstition that were at times amusing. She believed 
in all sorts of signs and tokens, and once, in her girlhood days, a 
gypsy fortune-teller named Hagar Burton, had informed her that 
she would one day marry a man of that name, and that she would 
meet him after a journey at sea. 
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Richard and Isabel had encountered each other from time to 
time in their walks about the city. He had turned to admire her 
as he would any pretty woman, but she, in her romantic way, had 
fallen in love with him without even knowing who he was, and 
when he was finally presented to her and she learned his name, the 
memory of Hagar Burton’s prophecy came back to her with all its 
force. “That”, she said to herself, “is the man’ and she resolved 
forthwith to marry him or no one at all. Though deeply in love, 
she never allowed herself to attempt to attract his attention, and 
when he left Boulogne, he had forgotten her completely. Not so 
Isabel. Her thoughts followed him continually, and she was al- 
ways convinced that it was the power of her prayers that brought 
him safely through the adventures and hardships of the next few 
years of his life. 

Nearly four years had elapsed since his return from India, and 
Burton was beginning to grow restless. In his own words, “the 
power of the hills’ was upon him, and he felt that he could not 
long resist their call. The long cherished desire to visit Mecca, the 
aim of all his oriental studies, now returned with such force that 
he determined to make the attempt at all costs. At length he ob- 
tained a year’s leave to “pursue his Arabic studies in lands where 
the language is best learned”, and immediately began to make prep- 
arations for his journey. His final plan was to visit Al Medinah 
and Mecca in pilgrim guise, in emulation of the great Swiss travel- 
ler, Burckhardt. 

Accordingly he set out for London, where with characteristic 
thoroughness, he prepared himself for the part he was to play by 
reading medicine and learning to shoe horses. When all was in 
readiness he left abruptly, without any farewells. This was one 
of his peculiarities, for in his many-sided nature was an emotional 
streak that made it very difficult for him to say good-bye to those 
dear to him. 

Space makes it impossible to describe this remarkable journey 
in detail. It may be read in Burton’s own book. A Pilgrimage to 
Al Medinah and Mecca. Whatever one may say of its literary 
value, it is a remarkable record of achievement. One fares with 
him, first to Alexandria, where he lived in an out-house attached 
to the dwelling of a friend, as Mirza Abdullah, a Persian dervish. 
Then to Cairo with Haji Wali, where he becomes an Afghan Doc- 
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tor whose rough but effective measures soon won him a great 
reputation, and whose prescriptions all began “In the name of Al- 
lah, the compassionate, the merciful; and blessings and praise be 
upon our Lord the Apostle’. The amusing incident of the Abys- 
sinian slave girls, whom he cured of the price-lowering habit of 
snoring, and whose master, in gratitude, unfolded to him the mys- 
teries of the slave trade. The drinking bout with the Albanian 
Captain, which ended when the captain passed into a state of coma, 
and that nearly ruined Burton’s reputation for piety. The huge 
star sapphire he hung about his neck as a talisman against ill luck 
and as a pledge of faith. 

And then the hurried departure for Suez. The motley pilgrim 
throng, Saad the Demon, black as the ace of spades, Shaykh Hamid; 
dirty, but dignified and aristocratic; Mohammed, the loquacious 
Meccan boy; and Burton’s servant the thievish and rascally Nur. 
At last the departure on the filthy sambuk, “Golden Wire’, the 
fight with the Maghrabis, the almost unendurable heat and dirt 
of the voyage, ending after twelve days, at Yambu, the port of Al 
Medinah. 

And then the march of one hundred and thirty miles, through 
predatory Bedawin tribes to the Sacred City, where hangs, mid- 
way between heaven and earth, the body of Mohammed. Ten days 
of comparative quiet and comfort, of prayer and holy visitations. 
Ten days of tense excitement lest some insignificant slip disclose 
his imposture and expose him to the fantatical pilgrams as an infi- 
del :—and the caravan departs for Mecca. 

Now it passes the sacred Wady Laymun, where the pious pil- 
grim shaves his head and puts on clean garments. At last the Holy 
City appears, cradled in a valley below, greeted wtih cries of “Mec- 
cah, the Sanctuary, labbayk, here am I.’ The Kaabah, that weird, 
mysterious erection, the bourne of his long and weary pilgrimage, 
the place of answered prayer, above which sits Allah himself, draw- 
ing his pen through the sins of mankind. With him one visits the 
holy places, kisses the sacred stone, drinks at the well of Zem- 
Zem, and stones the devil. At length, the fifty-five holy places 
having been duly visited, one departs for Jeddah, the sea-port of 
Meccah, there to pause at the tomb of Eve. Finally, aboard the 
English vessel, “Dwarka” :—the pilgrimage is over. 

This exploit made Burton’s name a household world in Eng- 
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land. His book was read with wonder and delight upon its ap- 
pearance, and had he possessed the good sense to return to London 
immediately, he might have been the lion of the hour. Instead 
he remained in Cairo, resting up from his exertions and amusing 
himself until his leave was up, and when he eventually landed in 
England his adventure was half-forgotten. 

Burton now enjoyed an enormous, though a somewhat unen- 
viable reputation. He had fought more enemies single-handed 
than any man of his time and was known in the Army as Ruffian 
Dick. Like Lord Byron, he delighted in shocking people and en- 
joyed nothing more than reciting harrowing stories of the crimes 
he had committed. He boasted openly of his descent from Louis 
XIV, and often remarked that he would rather be the bastard of 
a king than the son of an honest but mediocre man. But one is 
tempted to suspect that much of his villany was entirely fictitious, 
and his braggadocio a mask to cover a nature at once mystical and 
the least bit sentimental. 

In October, 1854, Burton returned to Bombay in Arab guise. 
Here, with the exploring fever still hot in his veins, he obtained per- 
mission to explore Somaliland, that great parched horn that juts out 
into the Red Sea, with the hitherto unvisited city of Harrar as his 
particular objective. The protests of his old enemy, Sir William 
Outram, who regarded the affair as a tempting of providence, 
proved unavailing, and he set out for Aden with Lieutenants Speke, 
Herne, and Stroyan, as assistants. His plan was to visit Harrar, 
via Zeila, and then to make for Berbera where the others were to 
remain and produce a favorable effect upon the Somali, thus facil- 
itating his egress from Harrar, should he succeed in reaching that 
city. : 

Posing as an Arab merchant, he gathered together a party of 
some thirty souls, headed by a scoundrelly Moslem priest, yclept 
“The End of Time,” and having purchased supplies and pack ani- 
mals, he set out bravely for the mysterious city, within whose walls 
no European had, till then, set foot. 

A full account of this daring adventure may be read in First 
Footsteps in East Africa, perhaps Burton’s most vivacious and 
readable book. Suffice it to say that the party, or rather that part 
of it that did not mutiny and desert, eventually reached Harrar, 
after a wearisome journey. Burton walked boldly into the town 
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and virtually bearded the Emir in his den. They were received with 
civility, but were confined within the city walls for ten days. 
Though treated with apparent courtesy, throughout their stay they 
were at the mercy of the cold-blooded and treacherous ruler, and 
it was with a distinct feeling of relief that they quitted Harrar, to 
turn their faces once more toward the Red Sea. 

On their way back, the pusillanimous “End of Time” and most 
of the deserters were retrieved, and Burton was emboldened to 
head straight for Berbera. He had miscalculated the difficulties of 
the march and the journey was a nightmare. Twice the water sup- 
ply gave out, and the party reached the squalid seaport exhausted 
and minus most of the pack animals. Here Burton found his 
friends, Speke, Herne and Stroyan anxiously awaiting him, and 
the four returned together to Aden. 

Unable to let well enough alone, Burton now determined to 
make a new exploration, this time to the Nile, by way of Berbera 
and Harrar. Accordingly, he returned to Berbera in April, 1855, 
in a British gunboat, taking with him Speke, Herne, and Stroyan. 
They proceeded to establish a base on the coast, in case it became 
necessary to beat a retreat, but hardly had the work commenced, 
before the authorities at Aden saw fit to withdraw the gunboat. 
This awe-inspiring vessel had no more than disappeared when the 
little party was attacked in the dead of night by a band of three 
hundred natives. The forty-two colored auxilliaries promptly took 
to their heels, leaving the four Englishmen to defend themselves 
as best they could. Speke, Herne, and Stroyan did deadly work 
with their revolvers, but Burton had only a sabre. Stroyan fell 
early in the fight, mortally wounded; Speke received eleven body 
wounds from which he took no great hurt; but Burton, in sabering 
his way to the sea, was struck in the face with a javelin, piercing 
both cheeks and striking out four teeth. Eventually the survivors, 
bloody and exhausted, but carrying the mutilated body of poor 
Stroyan, reached a native craft that brought them back to Aden. 

Burton’s wounds forced him to return to England, and when 
he landed, the Crimean War was occupying the public mind to the 
exclusion of all else. Inkerman had been fought, to the glory of 
the allied arms, in November, and the tedious siege of Sebastopol 
had begun. Consequently when Burton delivered an account of 
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his adventures before the Royal Geographical Society, it was ac- 
corded but scant notice. 

Unwilling to be long away from the scene of action, he set out 
for the Crimea where he succeeded in obtaining a post on General 
Beatson’s staff. Beatson was a passionate and tactless man, diffi- 
cult to work with, but a brave and honorable soldier of the old 
school. Burton had no end of trouble with him, but he accom- 
plished wonders with the regiment of Bashi-Bazouks assigned to 
him for training. A keen observer of the campaign, he was not 
long in seeing that the progress of the allied arms would be materi- 
ally advanced by the relief of Kars, then held by a totally inade- 
quate garrison. Unaware of the secret workings of high diplom- 
acy, he hastened to Lord Stafford, the English Ambassador, with 
his well conceived plan. That worthy, however, flew into a tow- 
ering rage, and told him he was “the most impudent man in the 
Bombay service’. Alas, he had not realized that Kars was to be 
allowed to fall as a peace offering to Russia. As Carlyle said later 
of the Civil War in America, the Crimean War was “the smoking 
of the dirty chimney.” 

Burton’s connection with the Army of the Crimea was suddenly 
ended with the suspension of General Beatson, as a result of the 
machinations of enemies at home. Thoroughly disgusted, he re- 
signed and returned to England. 

Burton’s prospects were now far from bright. Malicious gossip 
and unfortunate official connections had brought him into bad odor. 
His tactlessness had estranged him from the higher authorities, and 
even the undisputed fact of his achievements failed to alter their 
determination to shelve him. His personal character had assumed 
the blackest hue in the public eye. Loving mothers shuddered at the 
mention of his name, and a host of grisly stories were circulated 
about him. True to his nature he not only made no effort to contra- 
dict them, but seemed to enjoy posing as a desperate criminal and 
debauche. One tale, however, he did take pains to refute. Someone 
circulated the story that he had been caught in a Persian harem, 
and forced to suffer the penalty usually inflicted upon those who 
thus infringed on the social etiquette of the Orient. That he may 
have been caught in a harem is possible-—in view of some of his 
other escapades—but ample documentary proof exists to convince 
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even the most biased that he suffered no deprivation of the nature 
intimated, 

While in London, Burton again met Isabel Arundell, quite by 
. accident, in the Botanical Gardens. In fact he met her frequently, 
“quite by accident,” and finally, like the brave soldier in Camoéns, 
the veteran of so many warlike and amorous adventures, he “fell by 
a pair of eyes”. According to Isabel, Burton made the actual pro- 
posal. This is just possible; at least we may give her the benefit of 
the doubt. 

As might be expected, old Mrs. Arundell waxed eloquent in 
her opposition to the match. From her point of view Richard was 
hardly a desirable husband. He was not a Catholic, he was a 
heathen; and he had neither money nor prospects. Isabel defended 
him valiantly, but to no avail. In desperation she presented him 
with a medal that had been blessed by the Pope and redoubled the 
prayers that she had been saying for him for the past four years. 
Richard obligingly hung the medal about his neck along with the 
star sapphire, the Brahminical thread and other relics, holy and 
unholy, that he was now accustomed to wear about his person, and 
bided his time. 

It was now October, 1856, and Burton once more felt the power 
of the hills upon him. He had long dreamed of the unveiling of 
Isis, of opening up the mysterious sources of the Nile, then un- 
known to white men. He finally secured a small grant from the 
government, and late in the autumn he sailed for Bombay, taking 
his old friend Lieutenant Speke as assistant. From Bombay they 
proceeded, in the sloop “Elphinstone”, to Zanzibar. Both were in 
high spirits at the thought of the adventure before them, and the 
perils of the march were forgotten in their eagerness to conquer 
unknown lands. 

On landing at Zanzibar, the season was found to be unsuitable 
for the main expedition, and it was decided to make a preliminary 
trip to Pemba and Mombassa, another haunt of Burton’s beloved 
Camoéns. The trip was successfully accomplished and the little 
band was back in Zanzibar by the end of May, where both Burton 
and Speke were taken down with tropical fever, an event they 
looked upon as a sort of necessary seasoning. During the journey, 
however, they had made a valuable addition to their party in the 
person of one Sudy Bombay, a native guide who proved to be a 
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jewel in the rough, and who many years later, was sought out by 
Stanley to lead his expedition into the Dark Continent. 

By the end of June all was ready, and having added a bag of 
chestnuts to the medal and the star sapphire, as a precaution against 
demons, Burton embarked his party on a native craft, landing at 
Wale Point on June 6, 1857. 

Now began a journey that for daring and personal achievement, 
causes Stanley’s later expedition to pale into insignificance. Those 
who would follow it in detail may do so in Burton’s own book— 
The Lake Regions of Equatorial Africa. Let it be remembered 
that this man plunged alone into the unknown wilderness, with but 
one white assistant and a little band of treacherous natives. With 
the most meagre of funds (£1200 at most) cut off from all com- 
munication with his kind, without medical assistance other than 
his own elementary knowledge of therapeutics, Burton successfully 
accomplished a journey of twenty-one months’ duration, through 
the heart of the tropics, over a distance of more than two thousand 
miles. 

Into the wilderness the little party pushed its way, through 
swamps and marshes, tropical jungles and clear uplands. Misfor- 
tune followed misfortune. The mercenaries became unruly and 
mutinied, resulting in the summary execution of two of them, it is 
said by Burton’s own hand. They were bitten by the deadly Tsetze 
fly and tortured by vermin of gargantuan proportions. They 
passed through Basomoyo, Ugogi, Zungomero, districts inhabited 
by disease-ridden black savages, to arrive at last at the Arab city 
of Kazeh, in the land of Unyanyembe. Here Burton halted for a 
brief rest among the hospitable and well-to-do traders, whom he 
found leading a sybaritic life with their troops of slaves and con- 
cubines, taking their ease in well-watered gardens, and drinking 
Arabian coffee brought up to them from the sea. 

The march had hardly been resumed when Burton was stricken 
with a partial paralysis and had to be carried; Speke became par- 
tially blind. But the worst part of the journey was now over, and 
on February 13th, 1858, upon climbing to the top of a bit of rising 
ground, a broad streak of light appeared before them. - “Look, 
Master”, cried the faithful Sudy Bombay, “behold the great water”. 
It was Tanganyika, wonder of Central Africa, lying like a bright 
jewel in its mountain setting, 
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A month was spent exploring the lake, as far as Ujiji and Uvira. 
its northernmost extremities, but no northward flowing stream 
could be found to indicate that it was a feeder of the Nile. Much 
refreshed by their rest and by the healthful climate of Tangan- 
yika, Burton returned with his party to Kazeh, where he settled 
down to recuperate and compile his notes and observations. 

Here he committed one of the most tragic errors of his life. It 
was known that a large body of water lay not far to the north, and 
when Speke asked permission to visit it, Burton, who was enjoying 
himself with his Arab hosts, allowed him to make the expedition 
alone. He did so and was back in six weeks. He had discovered 
Victoria Nyanza, which he at once claimed to be the head-water 
of the Nile. As it turned out, he was right, although he had no 
real grounds for his claim, for he saw only its southernmost shore. 
But he seems completely to have lost his head, and overwhelmed 
Burton with reproaches for refusing to accept his belief. In fact 
on the map which Speke presented to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety on his return, there appeared a beautiful range of mountains 
to the north of Nyanza, the “Mountains of the Moon’, that his 
own later explorations proved to be non-existent. 

Burton endured his companion’s abuse with rare forbearance, 
and when on the terrible march back to Wale, Speke fell ill with 
that ghastly disease known as “little irons’, he nursed him back to 
life. Worn with disease and fatigue, they reached Zanzibar on 
March 4th, 1859. 

Again Burton erred disastrously. Instead of returning to Eng- 
land at once, he delayed for a time in Zanzibar. Speke landed two 
weeks ahead of him, and went straight to the Geographical Society, 
where he immediately organized a new expedition of which he 
was to be the head, and in which his old chief was not even men- 
tioned. When Burton appeared the ground was cut completely 
from under him, and he was greeted cooly at the Society. The 
treacherous Speke was the lion of the hour. To cap the climax, 
the consul at Zanzibar actually published the complaints of some 
of Burton’s rascally native followers, and he narrowly escaped a 
public reprimand. Broken in health and spirit, he sought refuge 
with his family, now smaller by one, for his father had died while 
he lay paralysed in Unyanyembe. But in his journal he wrote: “I 
have built me a monument stronger than brass.” 


SCIENTISTS’ UNSCIENTIFIC NOTIONS ON RELIGION 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


UNDAMENTALISTS and conventionally religious people are 

always glad to welcome a confession of religious faith, or a 
tribute to religion generally, from a man of science who is distin- 
guished in his own field. Of course, a physicist, or mathematician, 
or chemist, or astronomer, or biologist may talk the wildest non- 
sense about religion, or utter the most glaring fallacies and question- 
begging or empty phrases in his disquisition on that subject, but, 
as is well known, thousands of uncritical persons tacitly assume that 
he who is an authority on one set of problems is also an authority 
on other sets of problems in no wise related to the former, or that 
a true and learned savant is necessarily sound, careful and scientific 
in any and all of his pronouncements. 

Henry Ford, a genius in his own narrow province, is interviewed 
on all manner of political, social, economic, moral and artistic 
matters! He is asked questions concerning history, philosophy, 
finance, education, character-building, the future of the family! 
Multitudes doubtless accept his half-baked notions as gospel, since 
he has made several hundred millions by making and selling cheap 
motor cars! The logic is bizarre, but quite human. 

From Ford to Professor Robert Andrew Millikan, physicist 
and winner of one of the Nobel prizes, the cry is far, but Professor 
Millikan, eminent and brilliant as he is, in his own words, is in no 
position “to speak with knowledge or authority in matters of either 
religion or philosophy,” and yet he does speak on such matters and 
by many is regarded as a very great authority on them! ‘The fault 
is not his, to be sure, but it is rather remarkable that he should be 
totally unaware of the fact that in setting forth in lectures and 
magazine articles what he describes as his own “individual experi- 
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ence and point of view” in connection with religious issues and 
doctrines, he is quite as arbitrary, superficial and unscientific as the 
average theologian or preacher! 

How can a man of science, who thinks exactly and insists upon 
exactitude when dealing with his own special subject, permit him- 
self to write or talk loosely, vaguely, incorrectly or even meaning- 
lessly on such subjects as religion, philosophy and ethics? This 
question is as old as history, but in the interest of clear and honest 
thinking it is necessary to put it every time a man of science lapses 
into mere rhetoric, or cant, or pseudo-science, and, to expose the 
erring scientist’s assumptions and perversions. 

There are, however, paragraphs in the little volume of Professor 
Millikan in which he professes to speak in the name of science. 
Freres one: 

“The practical preaching of modern science—and it is the most 
insistent and effective preacher in the world today—is extraordin- 
arily like the preaching of Jesus. Its key-note is service—the 
subordination of the individual to the good of the whole. Jesus 
preached it as a duty—for the sake of world salvation. Science 
preaches it as a duty—for the sake of world progress.” 

In the foregoing short paragraph we have two very positive 
statements—first, that Jesus preached the subordination of the 
individual to the good of the whole, and second, that modern science 
teaches the same duty for the sake of world progress. To what 
science or sciences is Professor Millikan referring? Some modern 
sciences, including psychology, teach and preach the fullest respect 
for human personality and ample opportunity for the development 
of individual faculties and potentialities, and they preach this for 
the sake of world progress. We are not all socialists and paternalists 
and some contemporary economists and political thinkers are pro- 
nounced individualists. Prohibition of murder, burglary, arson and 
theft involve no subordination of the sane, rational individual. 
Such an individual wants a fair field and no favors, and he knows 
that in a fair field men respect one another’s essential rights. The 
rational man believes in plenty of voluntary co-operation, but he 
dces not believe in the absolute state, in sacrificing the individual 
to an abstraction called Society. He believes in an exchange of 
services, in reciprocity, not in charity. Modern science when really 
scientific, is not sentimental or sloppy. It is not true that science 
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teaches ‘the subordination of the individual to the welfare of the 
whole. What it teaches is the maximum of freedom for the normal 
individual in a community that thinks in terms of healthy competi- 
tion, reasonable mutualism, association for desirable common ends. 

As for Jesus, no doubt certain isolated sayings attributed to 
him may be quoted in support of the assertion that he preached 
individual subordination to the whole, just as isolated sentences may 
be, and have been, quoted to prove many other false propositions 
concerning the spirit and tenor of his philosophy. But how about 
the following sayings: 

“Resist not evil.” 

“Judge not, and ye shall not be judged.” 

“Tf thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell that which thou hast, and 
give to the poor.” 

“Be content with your wages.” 

“Tove your enemies, and do them good.” 

“Give to every one that asketh thee.” 

“Be not anxious for your life.” 

“Think ye that I am come to give peace to the earth? I tell you 
Nay, but rather division.” 

Where in the foregoing sayings is there an expression of the 
doctrine of individual subordination to the common good? How 
can a rational social order be based on such injunction? The 
teachings may be “sublime,” but they are anarchical. They are 
intensely individualistic. They were obviously prompted by the 
belief that the end of the world was near and that nothing mattered 
save salvation of the soul. Jesus preached no principles of social 
ethics, and that is why, according to Dr. Joseph Klausner, the broad 
minded Jews who accept Jesus as one of the great figures in his- 
tory, as a fascinating idealist and visionary, cannot accept him as a 
guide to practical conduct in a modern industrial society. 

Dr. Millikan may talk about science and Jesus having arrived 
independently at the same ethical conclusions, but what nation 
thinks of living up to the conclusions of Jesus? Is there a single 
Christian community in the world today? Is there any sign of the 
advent of such a community? Only beggars and hermits can prac- 
tice the teachings of Jesus. Those who call themselves Christians 
may practice a little charity, but that makes them about one per 
cent Christian! What would Jesus have said to such “followers?” 
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It is pious nonsense, not science, to pretend that the world, under 
the guidance of reason, or experience, or philosophy, or religion, 
is realizing at last the significance of Christian ethics politically 
and socially applied. There is no such thing. 

Furthermore, Professor Millikan is guilty of confusion of 
thought when be implies that ethics and religion are organically 
connected. Ethics commonplace or high, is not religion. There is 
no need of religion in an ethical system. Utility, habit, interest, 
common sense, public sentiment account for ethical systems. Reli- 
gion has to do with the relations between men and the supernatural, 
the so-called divine beings or being, in which humanity has believed 
and still largely believes. Spinoza built up an ethical system with- 
out the faintest reference to religion, as have other philosophers 
who were deeply religious. 

Professor Millikan does not seem to have read the contributions 
of Professor A. N. Whitehead to the literature of religion. That 
other famous scientist believes that life is utterly meaningless 
without certain fundamental religious beliefs, but here is his defini- 
tion of religion: “Religion is the reaction of human nature to its 
search for God. The immediate reaction is worship, and worship is 
a surrender to the claim for assimilation, urged with the motive 
force of mutual love. That religion is strong which in its ritual 
and its modes of thought evokes an apprehension of the command- 
ing vision.” 

And what is Professor Whitehead’s definition of God? He 
objects to what the theologians and ordinary metaphysicians have 
had to say about God. He objects to “metaphysical compliments” 
paid to God. If, he says, God be the source and creator of the 
good, he must also be the source and.creator of the evil. No: 
God, says Dr. Whitehead, “is the ultimate irrationalty,” the “ulti- 
mate limitation.” God is the ground for our concrete actualities, 
for our moral values; the nature of God is the ground for our 
rational conceptions and our distinctions between good and evil. 

It is within the nature of God, continues Professor White- 
head, to establish reason within her proper dominions. Further 
knowledge of God, we are informed, must be sought in the region 
of particular and individual experiences. Presumably, in analyzing 
such particular experiences science is useful even to metaphysicians. 

Now the men of science who prefer this sort of chatter to 
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Agnosticism are doubtless sincere, and they may attach some mean- 
ing to their weird terms, but they are not using the methods of 
science when they use those terms. They cannot expect the masses 
of humanity to embrace their metaphysical religions ; to those masses 
religion is what it always has been—man-made, anthropomorphic, 
naive and child-like. They believe in what is called “revelation,” 
and they do not stop to ask themselves how the genuineness of an 
alleged revelation is to be determined. The man of science knows 
that revelation is probably self-delusion or pious fraud. They 
know that God, if he exists, does not talk to the petty creatures 
called men, and cannot be conceived of as entering into communi- 
cations with any finite being. Science has not concerned itself 
with revelation; it would not know what to do with the subject ex- 
cept to psychoanalyze the persons who claim direct inspiration from 
Heaven—and of course, there is no Heaven in the superstitious 
sense of the term. 

It is true that science has profoundly influenced religion in that 
it has forced the abandonment of one fallacy, one empty statement, 
one error, after another. But science has not modified and cannot 
modily what is essential in religion. ‘That consists of a set of 
propositions that are not subject to verification, demonstration, clear 
formulation. At such propositions science can but shrug its shoul- 
ders and smile. It does not know the language of those proposi- 
tions. It has no notion how to deal with them rationally. It can 
trace the evolution of the ideas of God, the Devil, ghosts, angels, 
seraphim, cherubim and fairies, and it can see just what evidence 
was deemed sufficient to justify this or that religious belief. But 
there it stops. 

Of course, the man of science does not for a moment admit 
the fantastic theory that religion has its own logic, its own methods 
of proof, its own special corner in the mind or elsewhere in the 
organism. ‘Those who reason at all, reason in the same way about 
all things—about the truth of history, the soundness of the Relativity 
theory, the evidence for natural selection, the foundation for the 
claims of the State, the effects of the Protective system or the 18th 
amendment. We have but one mind, and if there are water tight 
compartments in that mind, and in some of them reason does not 
govern, that is a fact to be dealt with by science and reckoned 
with in estimating human intelligence or the power of reason. 
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Another distinguished scientist who not infrequently discusses 
religion is Sir Oliver Lodge. In a recent ‘Citizens’ Lecture” on 
Energy, Sir Oliver expressed the following tentative beliefs: 

That life was not merely “one of the forms of energy,” but 
rather “a guiding and directing principle from outside which inter- 
acted with the physical and material universe, but was not of it.” 

That the universe has always existed, was still a going concern, 
and perhaps would never run down. 

That while the universe might be compared to a clock, it was 
a clock that could be wound up again and again by intelligence. 

That a true philosophy must be complete and cover life and 
mind as well as physical and material phenomena, and that when 
such a philosophy emerges, we shall be able to answer questions 
which today we can only frame and put. 

There is obviously little to criticize in the foregoing statement 
of mere conjectures and beliefs admittedly unscientific. It is, 
however, necessary to point out that such phrases as “a guiding 
principle from the outside,” intelligence winding up the Universe, 
and the like, convey absolutely no meaning to anyone. We can 
form no notion of an intelligence outside the universe directing and 
winding up that going concern. The only reason we use such 
metaphors at all is simply this—that even men of science cannot 
quite rid themselves of the old and naive anthropomorphism of 
the Bible and similar accounts of the Creation and of the relation 
between the Creator and the Universe. Drop this childish anthro- 
pomorphism, and nothing remains save Agnosticism. 

So far, at any rate, no man of science has had anything scientific 
to say about the questions we can only put. Of course, men of 
science may take holidays, or half holidays, from rigorous thinking 
and self-discipline, but they must not mislead the general public 
into imagining that their guesses about religion have any value. 

Let us glance at the utterances on religion of another man of 
science—Professor Michael Pupin, the inventor and _ physicist. 
Professor Pupin, in a magazine essay, traces the processes of what 
he calls creative co-ordination. He says much that is true and 
sound as well as elevating, but we also find in the essay a lot of 
sentimental assumptions, arbitrary assertions, Panglosion compla- 
cencies. These were penned in an utterly unscientific spirit. 

We may also profitably glance at Professor Julian Huxley’s 
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book entitled Religion Without Revelation. The grandson of the 
great Professor T. H. Huxley may be presumed to be familiar with 
the logic and the philosophy of Agnosticism, and if he rejects that 
modest negative doctrine, one would expect him to give strong and 
solid reasons for that attitude. Oddly enough, he fails to do so. 
A searching examination by him of his grandfather’s writings on 
the subject and a frank discussion of their weaknesses and inade- 
quacies, “if any,’ would be most instructive, but that we are not 
vouchsafed. Instead we have an exposition of a new sort of 
religion, with a new set of definitions for old and accepted terms. 
The result, one must own, is not at all satisfactory. 

Professor Julian Huxley is a Monist, but he goes too far when 
he frowns upon any form of limited dualism. He will have no 
distinction between life and matter, or between life and God. He 
denies the super-natural or the externality of God. But he does 
not object to the use of the term God, provided we mean by it 
“the Universe as it impinges on our lives and makes part of our 
thought.” This definition is obviously arbitrary and futile, as ar- 
bitrary and futile as that attributed to an American thinker— 
namely, that God “is a name for the good in the world.” 

Why cling to a term so meaningless? The Agnostic refuses to 
trifle with language. He rejects the old conceptions and definitions 
of God, and there he stops. He feels no need or possibility of a 
substitute in the present state of scientific knowledge. 

Professor Huxley says that there it nothing for religion to 
reveal, but he must admit that there is much for science to explain, 
interpret, subsume and trace to beginnings or first principles. 

Even the Trinity finds a place in the Huxley scheme. But his 
trinity consists of the forces of the physical universe, the realm 
of ideals, of beauty and of truth, and of human beings, who are 
called upon to realize their own ideals and make the world lovely, 
pure and good. This is literature, not thought, rhetoric, nor science; 
man has evolved his own ideals, and they are as much part of him 
as are his moral faults and shortcomings. The hypothesis of the 
unity and uniformity of Nature is very serviceable, but is remains 
a hypothesis. It is not scientific to be dogmatic about it. As Wil- 
liam James said, God is “one of the claimants” in any theory of the 
Universe, and the hypothesis of a force or intelligence controlling 
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the Universe cannot be dismissed with a contemptuous shrug, but 
must be met with a demand for clear definitions. 

Professor Michael Pupin speaks in Scribner’s magazine with 
warm admiration of Tyndall, who first told him “the story of the 
transformation of the primordial chaos into a cosmos, a universe of 
beautiful law and order,” and continues as follows: 


This is also the story of the universe of organic life. The truth which 
this story reveals was recognized intuitively by man since the very beginning 
of civilization and, guided by the power of his creative soul, he began to 
dream of a social cosmos which makes life worth living. The awakening 
from this beautiful dream is the birth of church and state; guided by the 
love of God and of fellow man these social co-ordinators will certainly give 
us a social cosmos, the realization of the highest aspiration of the human 
soul. 

From this point of view science, religion, and the fine arts, as expressions 
of the intellectual, spiritual, and esthetic co-ordination of the creative power 
of the human soul, are three inseparable parts of a single science, the Sci- 
ence of Creative Co-ordination. 


Professor Pupin has not learned from Tyndall where to stop, 
and that is a great pity. Even Sir Oliver Lodge is not as cheerful, 
as confident, as mushy and as sweeping as the American physicist 
and inventor, What the former hopes for, the latter dogmatically 
asserts to have been established. The great, baffling problems of 
life and mind, of evil and ugliness, do not exist for him. He talks 
of God as if he knew what the term meant, and he talks of Jesus 
and his divine mission as if every sane and thoughtful person in 
the world accepted the historicity of Jesus, the divinity of the 
founder of Christianity, and all the teachings and injunctions of 
that religion. Where has Professor Pupin lived all these years, 
and what is his idea of scientific accuracy? Take him away from 
his laboratory and he becomes strangely superficial and credulous. 

Now, religion will never be advanced by sentimentality, super- 
ficiality and empty jargon, even when men of science descend to 
these means of defending it. If there are religious problems and 
religious phenomena, they are subject to the canons and rules of 
science. In dealing with them we must be honest, lucid, candid, 
precise. We must beg no question, use no old term in a peculiar 
and arbitrary meaning, talk no nonsense about religion haviing its 
own logic and its own kind of proof. We have one mind, not two, 
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and we reason about all things in the same way. Evidence is evi- 
dence, method is method, whatever the field or the subject matter. 

Religion is not ethics and ethics is not religion. God is not an- 
other name for goodness or for love. Such special pleading is 
quackery, unworthy of men and women trained in science and 
anxious to promote intelligence and reactitude. 


EMPEDOCLES 


BY RUDOLF KASSNER 


HEN the Elders and Priests learned that he, who wandered 

much, was drawing nigh to their city, they went out before 
the great gate to meet him, and they praised the happiness which 
had befallen them, and anointed his head with oil, and twisted ivy 
and white wool in and out of his black hair; and he, consecrated and 
like unto one who receives sacrifices, passed on through the great 
gate in a cloak of the colour of purple and with sandals of gold, and 
the multitude, marvelling greatly, thronged the streets, and strewed 
roses onto the ground and spread flame-coloured carpets under his 
feet, and the whole city was, as it were, a temple for him, and the 
high vault of heaven was the roof of the temple. His wisdom, the 
people said, was great as the love of the Gods, great as the perdi- 
tion which they send into the world, his heart was pure and still as 
the heart of the conqueror in the battle, and his eyes, they told, could 
see beyond the longings of the human heart. And the multitude 
hung upon the words which fell from his lips, and it stood silent 
and like unto a great painting, when suddenly one of the people, who 
to all appearance was poor and clad in rags and tatters, spake gently 
to him who stood next to him and said: “Behold, here verily is a 
man who has overcome death!” Nobody had heard the words, for 
the people and the Elders and the Priests were waiting for that 
which he would say to them, and likened painted images. But he 
had heard the words: “Behold, here verily is a man who has 
overcome death.” And it seemed to him as if a strange hand had 
grasped his heart right through his naked breast, and now his heart 
beat loud and fast, and darkness lay straight before him, and his 
eyes burned and smarted, and his mind grew confounded. He 
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did not see the people any more or notice that they, full of dumb 
questioning, had left the street to him. He did not know that the 
gate and the towers and the white walls of the city were far behind 
him, did not hear his golden sandals hitting hard upon the stones 
of the steep and empty path, and the cold wind catching hold of 
the many folds of his cloak of the colour of purple. He saw noth- 
ing but the fire deep down beneath the earth and beneath the rocks, 
and above it the smoking mouth of the furnace. And he felt as if 
somebody strong and silent were leading him and helping him up the 
mountain, right up to the dark gate of the great fire. The hot smoke 
singed his eye-lashes and his long black hair, from off his feet he 
stroked the golden sandals, disentangled the ivy and the white wool 
from his anointed hair, and threw off the cloak of the colour of 
purple, and then, lightly and naked his body, which still was young, 
sank down into the eternal flames. 


Tue MotTHErR 


Many years ago a wealthy Prince lived in one of the great 
Cities of India. He owned many wives, and each of his wives had 
presented him with a son. And the sons of the wealthy Prince were 
full of love for each other and for their mothers, but they hated 
Mahidasa, because Mahidasa’s mother had been a slave of their 
father’s, and because Mahidasa did not know his mother. And the 
sons of the wealthy Prince called Mahidasa, their brother: “Son of 
a harlot,’ and drove Mahidasa from their father’s house. 

Mahidasa wandered about for a long time and at last came upon 
a Sage, who lived all alone in the forest, and of whom the people 
said, that he possessed Truth. Mahidasa told the Sage that his 
mother had been the slave of his father, who was a wealthy Prince, 
and that he did not know his mother, and that his brothers had 
driven him from his father’s house; and as the Sage felt drawn to 
Mahidasa he spoke to him and said: “Abide with me, and I will 
teach thee Truth, and when thou knowest Truth, thou wilt be 
mightier than all thy brethren, and thy brethren will not drive thee 
from thy father’s house any more.” 

The Sage taught Mahidasa Truth, and Mahidasa tarried with 
him for a long while; and when Mahidasa knew Truth, he left the 
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Sage and returned to his father’s house, and mingled with his 
brethren, and spoke to them and told them, that the Sage, of whom 
the people said that he possessed Truth, had taught him this Truth, 
and that he now was mightier than they for the sake of his Truth, 
and that for this reason they would in future not drive him away 
from his father’s house any more. 

When the brothers heard Mahidasa speak in this way, they 
firstly marvelled and answered not a word, but suddenly they looked 
at each other and laughed out loud, and left Mahidasa alone. Mahi- 
dasa flushed deeply with shame and forsook his father’s house, and 
ran into the forest to the Sage, who had taught him Truth and 
cried: “I am ashamed of the Truth which thou hast taught me. 
I will have no more of thy Truth. Take Truth away from me!” 

The Sage laughed and then looked deep into his eyes and spoke 
slowly: ‘“Mahidasa, show me the Truth which I have taught thee, 
and that he now was mightier than they for the sake of this Truth, 

Mahidasa could not understand what had befallen him, and he 
hid his face in his hands and wept bitterly. 
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SPINOZATAND MEDIEVAL “PHILOSOPHY 


BY RICHARD MCKEON 


ITHIN the last fifty years scholars have brought to light 

materials which make it possible to trace the course of 
Spinoza’s life and the evolution of his thought with reasonable 
accuracy. It is somewhat more difficult however to be sure, from 
the same data, of the precise antecedents of his thought. The 
sources of his speculations are implied in a general way, or some- 
times are even named, in his works. Moreover, the inventory of 
the books that formed his library has fortunately been preserved 
to us, and consequently doctrines may be traced back with some 
probability to particular authors if the books of those authors are 
to be found on the list. Nevertheless though it is obvious that we 
would understand Spinoza’s thought better if we could be sure what 
in the works of the philosophers he read influenced him, there is 
very little on which to base conclusions and scholars have been able 
to find evidences of the influence of a most amazing diversity of 
men in his works. 

Born into the tight orthodoxy of the Portugal Jewish colony of 
Amsterdam, Spinoza seems to have spent most of the effort of a 
serious youth in absorbing whatever was available of Jewish lore. 
There is evidence that there was an abundance of pious men to 
guide him in this study,t and critics have been tempted frequently 
to speculations concerning the possible relations between the youth- 
ful Spinoza and Rabbi Saul Morterira and Mannasseh ben Israel 
and Rabbi Aboab. Whatever those relations may have been, he 
entered the Jewish school of Amsterdam at the age of seven (1639) 
and at the age of twenty-three (1655) he still attended the syna- 


1 See for example Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, XXV, 207. 
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gogue. He acquired in that time at least a familiarity with the 
Bible and with Biblic criticism, with cabalistic speculations to which 
he refers in the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus as “those stupidities 
of charlatans” and with the Talmud. Biblic criticism would carry 
him into whatever was known in Amsterdam of Jewish philosophy— 
to at least a knowledge of Maimonides, of Creskas, of Gersonides, 
of ibn Ezra. For the second period of his life, after his excom- 
munication from the synagogue (July 27, 1656), we have infor- 
mation, in a sense as definite, but also as inconclusive. Clearly he 
was widely interested in science; he was influenced by Descartes in 
scientific and mathematical speculation and in philosophic method ; 
he was impressed by Hobbes in politics and in some points of ethics. 
Bacon is mentioned in his letters and there was a copy of the 
Sermones Fideles in his library and a quotation from the Novum 
Organum in his letters; analogies in doctrines have led to the con- 
jecture of Bruno as a possible influence. 

But despite the rather definite items which can be assembled as 
possible ingredients to the intellectual formation of Spinoza, there 
is of course no means of determining the exact history of indebted- 
ness and of growth. He would have had to have been much more 
self-consciously autobiographical to make possible any precise at- 
tributions and incontestably clear lines of influence. We have in- 
stead indications in footnotes, letters and the implications con- 
cerned in the books he left in his library. For philosophic purposes 
that should be enough. Even more, the paucity of evidence makes 
imperative an economy which might be recommended on_philo- 
sophic grounds: borrowing and influences are important in the his- 
tory of thought only when they help clarify some doctrine or some 
stage of development; the obvious effect of Hobbes’ doctrine of 
Natural Rights on Spinoza’s philosophy is at least as significant as 
the fact that a copy of De Cive was found among Spinoza’s books, 
and the latter fact is important chiefly as it lends additional sub- 
stance to the former. It is surely as relevant that Spinoza opposed 
some fundamental tenets of Descartes’ philosophy as that he quoted 
Descartes and read his works. The indebtedness of philosophers is 
in doctrines, and ultimately the history of thought is to be traced 
in more subtle data than the presence of a book in a scholar’s li- 
brary or of a quotation from it in his works. 

It would be futile, then, to read the history of philosophy for 
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prognostications and echoes of Spinoza. Anticipations of his doc- 
trines could be found crowded together in wholly impossible places, 
since almost any doctrine, read with sufficient detachment, could 
be a remote preparation for any other. To insist, however, that 
- Spinoza’s philosophic attitude was defined by the broad learning 
he had in Medieval Jewish philosophy is a totally different enter- 
prise. Clearly he opposed some of the doctrines that were held al- 
most universally by Jewish philosophers, such for example, as the 
creation of the world in time. But it is scarcely a question of prin- 
ciples or of individual doctrines. If it were, it would be sufficient 
to point out that it would have been impossible for a man to assume 
the whole body of Medieval principles and be—not original and 
constructive—but only consistent. There was no less divergence 
in philosophic opinions in the period that separated Isaac Israeli 
and Creskas than in a period of four hundred years in any other 
philosophic milieu. But the characteristics of a philosophy are fixed 
no less surely by the questions that are asked than by the solutions 
that are found. The purpose of debate is not only to eliminate 
one of the contending doctrines but incidentally to clarify both, and 
even the fact that debate is found possible accomplishes some- 
thing to that end. In that broader sense Spinoza is unintelligible 
without some survey of the discussions of his Medieval predeces- 
sors. 

There is at least one total similarity in the philosophies that 
grew up in the Middle Ages—Arab, Jewish or Christian—that 
makes it possible to apply the terms Scholasticism to them all in a 
sense that is not entirely empty and imaginative. There is a growth 
in them that has for motivation some obscure need, possibly in- 
herent in all religious traditions to interpret themselves and under- 
stand themselves. Whatever the motivation, the contact of each of 
these monotheistic traditions with the works of the Greeks was to 
bring forth in its particular Scholasticism a philosophy which or- 
ders the world on a broadly congruent plan. There were, of course, 
crossed influences; Jewish thought derived much from Arabic, and 
Christian thought from both; but even that borrowing was possible 
only because the problems and the philosophies were already sur- 
prisingly similar. The frameworks are consistently Neoplatonic, 
and the progress of philosophy is usually marked by the degrees 
in which Aristotle has been made to fill in the details which are 
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included within the frame. Arab, Jewish and Christian thought 
elaborated in varying proportions through the centuries syntheses 
of Aristotelianism within Neoplatonic schemae. Aristotelian doc- 
trines were doomed frequently to combat Neoplatonism, sometimes 
to correct it, but, though the history of thought in the Middle Ages 
is largely the progressive triumph of Aristotelian doctrines, it suc- 
ceeded at no point within the Middle Ages in eliminating it wholly. 

The close union of the two strains in each of the traditions can 
be explained rather simply. Under the encouragement of the Mo- 
hammedan Caliphs, particularly of the Abbasid dynasty which 
was founded in 750 A. D., Syrian scholars and physicians translated 
the writings of Greek scientists and philosophers into Syriac and 
Arabic. It was thus that in medicine Hippocrates and Galen, in 
mathematics Euclid, Archimedes and Ptolemy and in philosophy 
Aristotle, Theophrastus and Alexander of Aphrodisias became 
available to Arab scholars. The matter, the method and the ter- 
minology for their philosophizing was found in Aristotle. But 
among the works that purported to be of Aristotle were two treat- 
ises, The Theology of Aristotle and the Liber de Causis. The first 
of these is in reality a series of extracts taken from the Enneades 
of Plotinus (Books IV-V1) and the second is borrowed from the 
Elementatio Theologica of Proclus.? It was inevitable that Arab 
philosophy be cast on Neoplatonic lines, and what is true of the 
Arabs is true in the same degree of the Jews, since they were pu- 
pils of the Arabs and found almost an identical use for Aristotle. 
In fact even Ibn Daud, Maimonides and Gersonides, possibly the 
most Aristotelian of the Medieval Jews, preferred to appeal to Al- 
farabi or Avicenna or Averroes for authority concerning the Aris- 
totelian position, rather than go directly to the works of Aristotle. 

The Neoplatonic mark is placed on Christian scholasticism in 
a somewhat different fashion. There is a strong Neoplatonic in- 
fluence in Augustine, and from him perhaps Christian philosophy 
took its particular cast. If later and more direct influence were 
needed, there were the translations which John Scotus Erigena 
made in the ninth century of the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. 
But whatever the origin, there is in subsequent philosophies an or- 
dering of the world in which all things are derived from and are 

2 See Valentine Rose,. Deutsche Literaturzeitung, p. 843, and Husik, A His- 
tory of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Introduction. 
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made to depend on God. In such an ordering a religious tendency 
manifests itself in an impatience to snap the universe, which has 
scarcely detached itself from the being of God, back into his in- 
effable essence. Philosophy is evinced in an inclination to loiter 
somewhat along the way by which the soul adventures back to the 
source of things. Where the religion is one of salvation, as the 
Christian religion is, the world will be noticed only so far as it is 
a reflection of the nature of God and so far, therefore, as it may 
clarify some detail of the itinerary of the soul back to God. St. 
Augustine had in mind more than a criterion of truth when he de- 
cided to believe in order to understand and to understand in or- 
der to believe; his concern was not entirely to find a way in which 
his capacities might be applied best to the constructed universe but 
to find the most efficient realization of the end of man-—salvation.® 
Philosophy interposes itself in the flux and reflux of the world out 
of God and back to God, and from that interposition problems of 
a purely philosophic nature emerge; the relation of an eternal crea- 
tion to a temporal existence, the nature of human knowledge, in- 
volving in its superior forms manifestations of ideas by God, in its 
inferior forms the action of individual things, and the analysis of 
the ends of man. These are questions which become finally con- 
siderations of true and false, good and evil and of the relation of 
reason and faith. 

In general the form of the philosophy of Spinoza shows signs 
of having grown from such a pattern. There is at least a relation- 
ship close enough to lead, say, to the visiting of the accusation of 
pantheism on the head of John Scotus Erigena for the very rea- 
sons given when it is applied to Spinoza Thus Henry Bett 
(Johannes Scotus Erigena, p. 194) would have him influenced either 
by Bruno (who may not have read Erigena but professed himself 
a disciple of Nicholas of Cusa who had) or by the Kabbalists who 
wrote the Zohar (which presents coincidents with Erigena’s doc- 
trines.) And startling improbabilities in the history of thought 
may be eliminated by considering this triply intermingling line of 

3 See de Lib. Arb. 1. Il, c. ii. and Epistola CXX, c. i. The introduction 
of St. Augustine is not irrelevant to the formation of Spinoza’s thought, 
since there was a copy of an Epitome Augustini Operum Omnium in his 
library. 


4 There have been critics sufficiently impressed by the similarities of the 
philosophies of Christian writers and Spinoza to establish rather fantastic pos- 
sibilities of connection between them. 
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Scholasticism, accumulating bits of classical philosophies and mov- 
ing down the ages to emerge in different centuries with a con- 
stantly fuller Aristotelianism bulging from a Neoplatonic frame. 
Such a view may be effective in quieting some of the critical appre- 
hensions concerning Spinoza’s Neoplatonism; it definitely mini- 
mizes the curious and rather recent insistence on Bruno’s possibly 
dominating influence. Finally it makes the Spinozistic mysticism, 
instead of an anomalous addition, the natural outgrowth of the ra- 
tionalistic Ethics: for in high scholasticism, mysticism and ration- 
alism are in the same description of things, save that mysticism pre- 
fers to contemplate the return of the soul to God, while rational- 
ism makes the same journey more slowly and discursively that it 
may also satisfy its curiosity concerning the soul and the grounds 
of its knowledge. So Spinoza is no more a contradictory devel- 
opment out of Jewish Scholasticism than Duns Scotus out of 
Christian, and both crown their high intellectual vision with a mys- 
tic contemplation. 

It is needless to determine more than this concerning Spinoza’s 
antecedents. We know from the inventory of his library that he 
had copies of Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, Manasseh ben 
Israel’s Esperanca de Israel and Leon Abarbanel’s (Leo Hebraeus ) 
Dialogos de amor. ‘There is little direct reference in Spinoza to 
his Hebrew sources, except in matters that concern Biblical crit- 
icism. His quotations in that field, however, are so numerous and 
widely distributed as to indicate a broad knowledge of Hebrew phi- 
losophies. He cites Maimonides, ibn Ezra, Gersonides, Hasdai 
Creskas, Juda Alfa "Har and Abraham ben David. When he re- 
fers to them in philosophic connections it is always done familiarly. 
But even a cursory glance down the succession of Medieval phi- 
losophies would be enough to mark certain family resemblances. 
In all of them God is the source of things, and though there are 
many differences concerning the way in which the world emerges, 
by emanation or by some manner of creation, the qualities that ex- 
ist in things fall, as a result of God’s action or his mere being, into 
fixed relations to each other, and the world is made in some way 
to represent or reflect attributes merged in God. God is simultane- 
ously the source of all being and all intelligibility, so a nice par- 
allelism of logic and ontology must run through nature. God de- 
fines the being of things and from him flows the power that moti- 
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vates the whole sequence of movement in physical objects; he is 
the idea that gives meaning to all things that follow from him. 
They are and are known at the same time and by means of the 
same derivation from him. God is therefore reflected on all sides 
and by all things; that things are and that they should be under- 
stood, are equally manifestations of him. 

It is back this course out of God that the soul is to travel to a 
salvation of some sort, depending on the tradition, and on the 
century and phase of the tradition. The Christians developed a 
neat Trinitarian arrangement, and there were special signs of God 
in the triple manifestations of him in nature: in the being of things 
and the logic of things and in the moral way to God. For St. 
Augustine, God was the source of being as creator, of truth as in- 
tellectual light, and finally of moral goodness by his grace; he was 
the cause of the constituted universe and the light for perceiving 
truth and the fountain for imbibing felicity. From that, in fact, 
came the triple division of philosophy into the sciences of Being, 
of Truth and of Good; into Physics, Logic and Morals. The Medi- 
eval Jewish tradition evolved no such stylized form, yet it had the 
same problems to face; what is the relation of God to the world and 
what is the reality of the attributes we ascribe to him? Sometimes, 
as in the case of Saadia, precisely the three attributes were chosen 
for God—life, power and knowledge. But even in other cases the 
dangers no less than the solutions are sufficiently similar to-permit 
each tradition to learn something from the other in late scholasti- 
cism. The pathway to the contemplation of God is marked and the 
universe is laid on a definitely similar plan. It is significant that 
Spinoza’s thoughts on God bear kinship at some point to the doc- 
trines of all the great Medieval theologians. But the fact that, say, 
Israeli might be quoted to elucidate Spinoza’s ductrine of God does 
not force the rest of their doctrine to similar conclusions; the psy- 
chologies expounded by the two philosophers are notably different. 
So too, in the field of God’s influence on man, Spinoza may follow 
Creskas in his doctrine of man’s freedom; how far precisely, would. 
be difficult to determine, but the further doctrine that love, not in- 
tellect, is the essence of the soul, need not be a necessary conse- 
quence, even despite the fact that in the mystic regions where the 
soul approaches God, being, love and intellect are no more dis- 
tinguishable in the soul than they are in God. 
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The innovations then which are to be found in Spinoza’s phi- 
losophy do not fall out of the line of innovations that had been 
made through all the Middle Ages. They follow out of the suc- 
cession of readjustments of dogma and reason, of religion and 
philosophy. Philosophy had long been concerned with the unity of 
things, and it was neither out of deference nor by accident that 
it chose to turn to God and the unity in God. But there were condi- 
tions to be fulfilled before reason could be admitted to religion. 
On the one hand intellectual explanations were to be employed on 
the traditional documents, and even intellectual ideals and virtues 
were to be introduced into the tradition. This meant on the other 
hand the fitting of characteristically religious doctrines to the uni- 
verse: rewards and punishments, even if they were inscrutable, 
were henceforth to be meted out in accordance with the system of 
things; intellectual conditions as well as moral ones had to be ful- 
filled before the soul could return to its source; it was to be freed 
from the body by intellectual excellence and right conduct. Judah 
Halevi and Creskas are the only outstanding exceptions to the com- 
mon opinion that religion and philosophy are identical in content 
and different only in method. Israeli defined philosophy as self- 
knowledge and keeping from evil. When a man knows himself, he 
knows everything; and the transvaluation has only to be made— 
the aim of life is to become like God. Religion could make the in- 
tellect the sign of God; philosophy in its turn could lend a logi- 
cal intelligibility to God’s workings. 

The place of God in the universe was too obvious to permit his 
existence to be questioned in any intelligible sense. Even when 
his existence was proved, the logical proofs were usually only 
more definite illustrations of a definite fact. The significant prob- 
lem is the relation of God to the universe. Maimonides, in fact, 
considers God’s attributes first, then his existence, so that existence 
becomes only an attribute of God and the least uncertain of them. 
All God’s attributes, considering God in himself, existence, unity, 
life, omnipotence, omniscience and others, must merge to the ex- 
tent that all multiplicity is excluded from them. The very essence 
of God includes his existence. The only question related to the at- 
tributes of God on which opposition was to develop during the 
Middle Ages was the question of how we come to know them and 
what significance they can have without endangering God’s unity: 
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clearly the attributes we assign to him do not indicate positive 
qualities distinct in him but are negations or signs of honor or 
have some undistinguished grounds in him, and though the debate 
was hot and constant, it was hardly questioned that God is, or that 
a plurality of attributes means, not that God is many, but that he 
acts or he is represented in many ways and that he is characterized 
by them. 

Pure speculation furnishes warrant enough for the existence of 
God, and from such inferentially-ballasted belief in God, additional 
proofs, strewn through all nature, follow necessarily. The argu- 
ments shift easily from the realm of logic to evidences in fact. 
The differences of the arguments may be reduced ultimately to the 
question of whether they are derived primarily from Aristotle or 
are influenced more by the late Neoplatonic contemplation of Unity. 
If the philosophy is markedly Platonic the proper examination of 
the idea of God will adduce warrant for his existence; if it is Aris- 
totelian, corroboration must be sought on the surfaces of life, for 
each thing and each event will be possible and conceivable only by 
a necessary nature. Most Platonic philosophies will furnish a basis 
for cogent a priori proofs and it was these that Spinoza was to 
follow. Both Creskas and ibn Daud considered that God’s existence 
was proved conclusively by the distinction between necessary and 
possible existence. But on the other hand, ibn Daud was good 
enough Aristotelian to insist on the proof by the necessity of a 
prime mover; ibn Zaddik began with the consideration of the con- 
tingency of the world; Saadia, Bahya and ibn Pakuda began their 
proofs from the fact that the world is composite. So there are 
logical manifestations of God in his world and physical evidences. 
Out of the unity which is God the manifold world proceeds accord- 
ing to the conditions of existence that just his being imposes on it. 
God is the principle of order and of law in the world of particular 
things. Joseph ibn Zaddik thought God must be single because 
the cause of many things must be one, and consistent with that he 
insisted that the study of theology be preceded by a knowledge of 
the sciences. Maimonides too, held that a knowledge of physics 
and metaphysics was indispensable to a knowledge of God. And 
it should be remembered that Spinoza once said that everyone 
knows that ethics must be based on physics and metaphysics. 

Yet the problem on which there was perhaps most variation 
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in Medieval Jewry was concerned with the way in which the world 
was related to God. The multitude of particular things could not 
be affected directly by this unity that is God; his efficacy had al- 
ways to find some intermediary principles and usually the universe 
was formed in some graduated hierarchy. Ibn Daud insisted that 
the world to exist at all, had to exist in just the graduated series 
in which it actually does. But there is no general agreement 
among Jewish philosophers concerning the number or the nature 
of the interpositions which are necessary between unity and di- 
versity; where the transition is made by Neoplatonic emanations, 
as in the case of Maimonides, there are frequently ten stages. Yet 
there are elements that are fairly constant among the variations 
of the schema—the inclusive unity which is God, his defining in- 
telligence (with sometimes the addition of a soul) Nature and the 
corporeal world. Sometimes the mediations between God and the 
world are accomplished by way of the attributes of God, and 
eternal matter and their modifications. Creskas, in that fashion, 
held that there was an infinite extension connected with and op- 
posed to the infinite intelligence of God. Extension was not itself 
bodily nor made up of parts, and there existed beside it an eternal 
matter which was qualified by it; the act of creation was only the 
ordering of this matter. It requires no great violence to the sub- 
ject matter to fit Spinoza into the discussion of this problem. 

In some form or other, then, God is usually manifested in Na- 
ture, and the manifestation is such that the universe by existing 
is essentially rational. To exist, a thing must be intelligible. But 
not only is everything by its very essence capable of being known, 
but knowledge by that same fact is part of the world; each thing 
is so related to God that it aspires, as it were, to be known; Na- 
ture, in man, grows into its own comprehension. Anything known 
is referred to God; there are regularities in the processes by 
which things are altered in the Sublunar world. Each time a law 
of nature or a concept of logic is discovered in experience, another 
indication of God has been noticed. He is the ultimate principle 
regulating all laws by only thinking all things. By that very fact, 
of course, it is clear that his attributes are difficult to name since a 
universal principle would have no particular determinations that 
could be described. But the logic of the Jewish Medieval philos- 
ophers was one they found in the world; it was no longer an Aris- 
totelian instrument applicable to the world; it was in things and 
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things were arranged in precise concatenations. The metaphysics 
of Aristotle had, by the exigencies of doctrinal monotheism and 
through the offices of Neoplatonism, become a cosmology and the 

Organon had come to lay the ground plans for a metaphysics. It 
was not that things were thought to exist in designated genus and 
species—these were abstract ideas and repudiated as such by most 
Jewish philosophers—but there were accurate interrelations by 
which one thing was connected with another and implied by it. 
Ultimately they were embraced in the complete unity which was in 
turn implied by these interconnections. In this fashion Aristotle 
had been fitted to the Neoplatonic universe. The process was com- 
pleted somewhat earlier in Jewish philosophy than in Christian, 
for Aristotle was known earlier in the Jewish than in the Christian 
tradition; it was never carried to a perfect conclusion, since even 
in late scholasticism, Aristotle was known only imperfectly, by 
texts that were sometimes fragmentary and misconceived, often of 
an authenticity that was mythical and always with a bias set rather 
by Avicenna and Averroes than by Aristotle. 

An object, when God knows it, participates in the logical or- 
dering of the universe, for it means precisely that for God to 
know. To insist that God knows all things is to maintain the com- 
plete intelligibility of the universe. All things exist with logical 
references to other things and to general principles. If God is, 
as he frequently is in Medieval Jewish philosophy, the source by 
way of the Intelligence, of the Active Intellect, it is he who gives 
content, on the one hand, to the rational powers of man, and on the 
other endows sublunar nature with purpose and intelligence. It 
is natural that men, placed in that ordered world, be endowed with 
abilities to appreciate both the world and its order; so he may 
consider individual things living each its life and undergoing its 
particular evolution or he may contemplate the rational principles 
under which all the processes of growth and decay are arranged. 
He may reflect on things similar to himself and on creatures pos- 
sessed of bodies like his own developing his practical reason by 
such reflections, or he may face upward to the realm of pure ra- 
tionality and receive wisdom from the angels or the Active intel- 
lect, developing in that way his intellectual knowledge. 

The beginning of man’s existence is the beginning too of his 
knowledge, for he begins to think at the same moment and for 
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the same reason as he begins to exist. His first knowledge is a 
sensitive knowledge of the bodies about him through the interme- 
diary of his own body; he can not be insensitive to things that 
affect him and he can be affected by anything like himself. What- 
ever thing is similar to his body is potentially an object of his 
knowledge; as the human body is the most perfect one conceiv- 
able, it bears some similarity to all physical objects and nothing 
material is beyond the scope of man’s knowledge. As ibn Daud 
put it, the soul is an indivisible form, the first entelechy of the 
natural body, arising in connection with the body and realizing 
and actualizing it. The soul of man is exactly suited to the mix- 
ture of elements which makes up his body. The early Jewish phi- 
losophers held specifically that the human soul can arrive at a 
great development and a broad knowledge because the human 
body resembles all manners of plants and animals; in many state- 
ments the human body is a microcosm. 

Man knows particular things through the encounters of his 
body with other bodies and through the sensations which are the 
result of those encounters. This is the beginning of his practical 
knowledge; in this manner things are known, their courses and se- 
quences may be traced and means of controlling them discovered. 
In addition to this practical knowledge, there are intellectual pow- 
ers which the soul possesses through the perfection its body has 
conferred on it; it is elevated to such perfection that it is the form 
nearest the eternal forms and it can reach therefore to the system 
of significations which orders, like laws, the existence of things. 
The intellect is indebted to sensations and to bodily functions only 
for the initial ideas it acquires. Sensation and reason are as far 
apart as body and mind; their functions are as separate as the 
particular and the universal; sensation perceives the form of the 
individual thing, while the intellect, inspired by the data of sensa- 
tions, apprehends the nature which makes things essentially what 
they are. Here again there is opportunity for disagreement be- 
tween the Platonist and the Aristotelian, the former holding that 
all knowledge is derived directly in some fashion from universal 
ideas innate in the soul, the latter that the intellect works over the 
data of sensation and abstracts its general ideas. But whatever 
the solution to that problem, there arise the different ways of know- 
ing: practical knowledge from the fact that we meet and react 
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to other individuals, intellectual knowledge from the fact that in- 
dividuals are nevertheless intelligible and have meanings which 
come from their place in the logical system. The intellect grasps 
truths immediately, while the practical intelligence forms precepts 
from experience. So the decision of the intellect concerns truth 
and falsity; the practical intellect pronounces a thing good and 
bad, and it can be good or bad, obviously, only as it affects some 
sensitive being; in the unity of the eternal being such an affection 
would have no place. 

The acquired intellect depends then on the sensitive soul for 
its existence only; its manner of receiving knowledge is separate 
from it. It stands to the sensitive soul in much the relation that, 
till recently, the soul had stood to the body in modern philosophy. 
But in the Middle Ages the distinctness of the functions was more 
sharp. The intellect is not receptive in the manner that the senses 
are; it is not a function of the body. The act of reason is purely 
immaterial, a proceeding from premise to conclusion or wholly in- 
tuitive. Thinking is not done by means of corporeal organs, but 
just as there is a real and actual object to arouse the senses to per- 
ception, so there is an actual intelligible object to arouse the intel- 
lect to comprehension. Individual things could no more endow 
man’s rational capacity with actual ideas than a surface could en- 
dow his sight with the sensation of color if there were no light. 
God or the Active Intellect is to the mind what light is to the 
senses, or to be more Aristotelian, the Active Intellect is the faculty 
by which sense experience is converted to concepts. So knowledge 
is possible; the senses are concerned with particular things and 
their accidents; there can be no knowledge of such things, but rea- 
son and intellect perceive essences and are concerned with the 
universal and the permanent. 

The mind passes into actuality through the knowledge acquired 
from the Active Intellect; the birth of the soul is intellectual. 
Abraham ibn Daud resorts to the frequent metaphor comparing 
the scul to sight; without light vision is potential; light makes it 
actual. So the Active Intellect makes the potential soul actual and 
gives it first the axioms which are universally certain and hence 
could not have originated from experience. The transition from 
imaginative or practical knowledge to the intellectual knowledge is 
the origin of the soul. Now the mind can recognize the systematic 
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unity which connects all things into one whole, for it comes upon, 
not only ideas, but an understanding of their relations one to the 
other. The principles of the universe are known through the same 
immaterial power by which they were set. God shows his efficacy 
at once in the logical principles by which things are understood 
and in the logical, or even teleological, ordering of events in their 
actual processes. Particular souls exist only by virtue of a uni- 
versal soul; particular minds can operate because a universal mind 
has set down the implications they discover of the Intelligence 
whence all being absolutely and all intelligibility flow. The mind 
can know only by virtue of something analogous to it in the things 
it knows. 

In the beginning, then, the soul is only a capacity, a potential 
intellect, which is so intimately connected with the body that it 
shares the body’s mortality. Sensations, which are bodily activi- 
ties, are the first intimations of knowledge, and by knowledge the 
soul comes into being, so that the beginning of knowledge is the 
first intimation of immortality. The rational soul can attain to the 
Active Intellect, and having thus become an actual intellect, no 
longer potential, it is dependent for its ideas, thenceforth, not on 
its body, but on the Intellect that is the ordering principle of the 
universe. The rational soul is identical with the ideas it has: there 
is only one idea in the part and in the whole, in man’s intellect 
and the whole, in man’s intellect and the infinite intellect; that idea 
is equally and at the same time comprehended by man and present 
perfectly in the Active Intellect. The more perfect the soul be- 
comes, the more closely it cleaves to the Active Intellect and fas- 
tens there on the logic of the universe and on all intelligibility, for 
the Active Intellect bears in itself the form of all existing things. 
Clearly this process of knowing must be immaterial; there can be 
no entrance of the body into logical sequences. 

The aim of ethical endeavor becomes obvious; to return the 
soul to the upper world to which it belongs. All things in the 
world tend naturally to God, and intellect in man is the instrument 
which permits him to return most completely. So far as the soul 
succeeds in identifying itself with immaterial Ideas it is indestruc- 
tible. The aim is obscured by the entrance of the soul into the 
body. But the body is a necessary incident in the biography of 


human knowledge; from the knowledge of individuals which the 
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soul has by its body, it is recalled to the higher knowledge of eternal 
truths and ceases to be dependent on the body though its thinking 
began with it. Whether or not there would be any adequate in- 
tuition of the absolute truth is a question on which neither Arab 
‘nor Jewish scholastics could agree; some philosophers, among 
them Maimonides, insisted that God could not be known, others, 
like Avicenna, Algazali and ibn Tofail, that such knowledge was 
possible. 

Whatever the solution to that problem, there was greater unan- 
imity in the answers to the more significant problem of the rela- 
tions of God’s knowledge to man’s. In God, thought, thinker and 
object of thought are one. God knows all things before they come 
into existence and his knowledge does not change as things appear 
and disappear. But man in even his most perfect knowledge must 
remain an individual and so, there must be always a separation 
of himself as subject from the object of his knowledge. Maimoni- 
des held that only the absolutely non-existent can not be known; 
things which only happen not to exist can be known since they 
have their being in God’s knowledge and he brings them into real- 
ity. God is the cause of the phenomena which are the data of ex- 
perience, and those phenomena follow according to the laws and 
principles of his knowledge. In man, on the contrary, knowledge 
follows from experience. God knows all things knowing simply 
himself, and all things conform to and illustrate the efficacy of that 
self-knowledge. The problem moreover of the relation of man’s 
knowledge to the world has its answer in this action of God’s 
knowledge. 

But since God is omniscient man can hardly be free, if freedom 
is to mean complete indetermination. God knows all things, but 
there was some hesitation concerning whether he could know the 
changing individual as well as the changeless principles that gov- 
ern it. Evil in the world would seem in the presence of God’s 
knowledge a criticism of his goodness, and if man is not free to 
choose how he will act, the punishment of his transgressions would 
seem to be little consistent with God’s equity. Since it seemed pos- 
sible to save God’s goodness only at the cost of his wisdom, arch- 
rationalists did not hesitate to leave the opposition unsolved. Mai- 
monides said that God was omniscient and man free and _ that 
neither statement should be denied only because it or the relation 
between it aud the other was not understood. Spinoza took a 
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somewhat similar position in his defense of Descartes’ doctrine of 
the freedom of the soul. His position in his own works was differ- 
ent from the first; “the slavery of a thing,” he says in the Short 
Treatise, “consists in its being subject to external causes, while 
freedom on the other hand consists in its not being subject to them 
but freed from them.” According to Joel, the study of the philos- 
ophy of Creskas had brought him to a realization that God’s om- 
nipotence is incompatible with man’s freedom. Creskas had 
solved the problem by curtailing the sense of human freedom. The 
act of will, he said, is in a sense free and in a sense contingent; 
but it is determined by its causes. The act of will, no more than 
any other act, is not fated to take place cause or no cause; if the 
cause is granted the act of will is necessary, but if the cause is re- 
moved it can not occur. Spinoza’s conception was probably in- 
spired by Creskas’ statement, but still his emphasis, as in other 
problems, was distinct from that made by the Middle Ages. More- 
over it is one which he never changed. Even in the Short Treat- 
ise he defines freedom as the power of the soul by which it is able 
to develop ideas in itself and produce results outside itself which 
correspond with its nature and the production of which is not 
altered by external interference. 

Doctrines such as these and the discussions of them must have 
attracted Spinoza in his study of Medieval Jewish philosophy. It 
would be purposeless to try to determine from which of them spe- 
cifically his own thought developed. It is safe to assume that he 
knew them. Certainly he took up problems that are noticeably sim- 
ilar. His solutions are not always precisely these, but then, almost 
every doctrine that has been outlined in the preceding paragraphs 
in the name of Jewish philosophy could be contradicted by some 
specific text from some philosopher. A comprehensive statement 
of Medieval Jewish philosophy could no more be made than a com- 
prehensive statement of modern philosophy, and for precisely the 
same reason that contradictions could be found at every point. 
Even so general an outline is no more than broadly congruent with 
Spinoza’s conceptions. Spinoza’s position was unorthodox in 
many questions, some of them important ones—the creation of 
the world in time, prophecy, miracles, God’s knowledge, his provi- 
dence and his attributes, the freedom of the will, the immortality 
of the soul, rewards and punishments. But his departures too 
could be fitted into some orthodoxy if care and erudition were to 
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be employed so poorly. Many of Spinoza’s novelties were antici- 
pated with the Hebrew tradition. Ibn Ezra, ibn Gabirol and Ger- 
sonides denied creation ex nililo; the latter two maintained the 
eternity of matter. Creskas held that God had an attribute of ex- 
tension, and denied the validity of final causes; like ibn Ezra he 
taught a complete determinism. Some of the Jewish mystics held 
that Nature is animated. Maimonides denied personal immortality, 
insisting instead on the immortality of the single Active Intellect: 
he also taught the relativity of good and evil. Then too, other influ- 
ences than Medieval Jewish philosophy entered into the forma- 
tion of Spinoza’s thought; and the logical development he sought, 
required, for the solution of his problems, mechanisms in which 
considerations of orthodoxy were irrelevant.° But if Spinoza’s 
philosophy is approached without an awareness of this history that 
lies behind it, it must lose its fine virtues of philosophic pertinence 
and insight and become, as it does in the hands of most modern 
critics, a hardly explicable confusion illuminated by only occasional 
flashes. 


5 Professor Harry Wolfson has announced a book to be entitled Spinoza, 
the Last of the Medievals which will take up the detail of the Medieval ante- 
cedents of Spinoza. Three very illuminating chapters have already appeared 
in the first three numbers of the Chronicon Spinozanum. 


SIR. RIGHARD. BURTON 
BY DAVIS L. JAMES, JR. 


(Concluded) 


Isabel Arundell, on whom Burton called immediately upon his 
return from Africa, gives a gruesome account of his appearance. 
Even allowing for her genius at exaggeration he must have been a 
pitiable spectacle. Racked with tropical fevers, worn out from 
physical exertion, his spirit broken by the treachery of his former 
companion, the dashing specimen of manhood who had left Eng- 
land three years before, was but the shadow of his former self. 
Let it be set down to Isabel’s eternal credit that she stood by him 
loyally in his hour of need. Not only did she comfort him and care 
for him as a lover, but she used all the influence she could muster 
to swing public opinion in his favor. 

Mrs. Arundell’s opposition to their marriage continued stronger 
than ever, and as her health was breaking rapidly the unlucky 
couple decided to leave the matter in abeyance for a few months. 
As it was quite impossible for Burton to stay quiet for such a 
length of time, he determined to visit Salt Lake City, and observe 
the Mormons, in whom he had always shown a lively interest, in 
their own surroundings. So off he sailed for America in April, 
1860, as usual, without saying good-bye to anyone, even his 
flancee. : 

After an uneventful voyage to New York, and an equally con- 
ventional inland journey to St. Jo., Missouri, he struck out over- 
land by stagecoach and wagon to Salt Lake City. His stay was 
brief but interesting as will appear in his book The City of the 
Saints, He met Brigham Young frequently, and the two got 
along famously until Burton asked to be permitted to become a 
Mormon. Brigham, who had already heard of the Brahminical 
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thread, the title of Master Sufi, and the Pilgrimage to Meccah, 
smilingly shook his head and replied: “I believe you’ve done that 
sort of thing before, Captain”. But Burton came away thoroughly 
convinced of the efficacy of polygamy in undeveloped regions such 
as Utah. 

His visit over, he proceeded by coach and rail to ’Frisco, whence 
he returned home via Panama, arriving in England just at Christ- 
mas. 

Isabel, whose mind had been made up for ten years, now con- 
sented to marriage despite her mother’s objections. She was thirty 
and Burton forty, and it is doubtful if many couples have had as 
long and as stormy an engagement. It was ten years since their 
first meeting, and five since they had plighted their troth. “We will 
have no show,” 
and indelicate exhibition.” So they were quietly married in the 
Bavarian Church, in Warwick St., London, January 22, 1861. 

Burton had not been without means, having inherited £16000 
from his father’s estate, but his explorations and his publishing 
_ventures had drawn heavily upon his resources, and his new re- 
sponsibilities made it doubly necessary for him to seek employ- 


said Richard, “for a grand ceremony is a barbarous 


ment. 

Again his past rose up against him. The Karachi report was 
not forgotten and its evil influence was swelled by a mass of ru- 
mors and stories, some of them so ridiculous that one wonders how 
they ever could have been given credence; but his occasional in- 
subordination, ungovernable temper, and lack of tact were facts 
not to be gainsaid. Isabel, however, waged a valiant battle in his 
behalf. Though superstitious, and even almost ignorant—through- 
out her entire life she never gained more than a smattering of any 
knowledge—nevertheless, by dint of unceasing effort, she eventually 
prevailed upon the public to regard Burton with her own eyes. She 
wrote letters to friends, enemies, and the press; she called on 
everyone; she wheedled, coaxed and bullied. She was sometimes 
woefully indiscreet, but her love and loyalty to her husband were 
almost sublime. And Burton, at best scarcely a model husband, 
grew increasingly grateful to her as the years went by. He laughed 
at her foibles, twitted her on her religion and poked fun at her 
faulty English, but he came to value the beauty of her disposition 
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and the goodness of her heart even more highly than the graces of 
her person. 

Despite his own extraordinary services and his wife’s blandish- 
ments, the best that Burton was able to obtain from Lord Russell 
was an appointment to the consulship at Fernando Po—commonly 
known as the white man’s grave. As the £700 salary involved was 
now badly needed he was forced to accept. “They want me to 
die”, he said bitterly, “but I intend to live just to spite the devils”. 
The horrible climate of Fernando Po made it impossible for Mrs. 
Burton to accompany her husband, and they parted at Liverpool 
in August, 1861, she returning to London, and he departing into 
virtual exile. 

On the eve of his departure disaster again visited him, in the 
shape of a fire at Grindleys, which destroyed his entire collection 
of Oriental books and manuscripts, the fruits of over twenty years 
of collecting. He bore his loss philosophically, but it was one that 
he was destined to feel all his life. 

Fernando Po was a disheartening sight; it was an island in 
which man finds it difficult to live and easy to die. But Burton 
sought refuge at Santa Cecilia, a point 400 metres above the sea, 
and here he was able to-escape the killing heat of the bay and pur- 
sue his literary work in comparative comfort. When night fell he 
would sit down at his table with a box of strong cigars, a bottle of 
brandy, a bowl of water, and a towel, and he would write until he 
fell asleep from weariness. 

The consular duties were light, and Burton found time to make 
frequent explorations along the Gold Coast. On one occasion he 
ventured up the Congo as far as the cataracts, and made several 
hunting trips into Gorilla Land. 

After a year and a half Burton went home on leave. While in 
London, he founded the “Anthropological Society of London’, 
with the assistance of his friend, Dr. James L. Hunt. Eleven men 
attended the first meeting, and Burton was elected president. Two 
years later the society counted five hundred members, and in 1871 
it was merged with the “Ethnological Society’, to form the “An- 
thropological Society of Great Britain’. 

Shorty after his return to Fernando Po, in November, 1863, 
Burton was appointed commissioner to Gelele, King of Dahomey, 
with the object of persuading that swarthy Monarch to desist from 
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the practice of human sacrifice and from the slave trade. This 
project so fired the proselyting soul of Isabel, back in England, that 
she begged to be allowed to go along. She wished to prepare a 
series of magic-lantern slides, depicting scenes from the New Testa- 
ment, which she argued, would speedily convert the King and his 
famous band of Amazons, and turn them from their heathenish 
ways. It is scarcely necessary to add that she remained at home. 

The mission proved interesting, but of doubtful worth. Gelele 
accepted the presents offered him, and as long as the authority of 
Her ‘Majesty Queen Victoria remained visible in his territory, he 
behaved moderately well. But the party had scarcely withdrawn 
when he held an unusually bloody massacre of his subjects. 

Burton was writing continually and this period of his life saw 
the appearance of nine respectably sized volumes containing his 
observations of the country and the natives of Western Equatorial 
Africa. Abcokuta and the Cameroons, Wanderings in West Africa, 
Two Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of the Congo, Wit 
and Wisdom from West Africa, and finally though not published 
until later. A Mission to the King of Dahomey. One followed the 
other with clock-like regularity, and each, unsuccessful financially, 
took its toll from the author’s private means. 

In August, 1864, Burton again returned to England on leave. 
During his absence Speke and Grant had returned from their ex- 
pedition to Victoria Nyanza. They had explored the lake thor- 
oughly and had followed the river flowing northward from it for 
some distance. They claimed it to be the Nile, and future explora- 
tions proved them to be correct. But Burton thought otherwise, 
and offered to debate the matter with Speke in public. The ar- 
rangements had all been made, and Burton was already on the 
platform, prepared to crush his opponent with the force of his 
logic, when someone rushed in and announced that Speke had been 
accidentally killed that very morning while out hunting. Burton 
was overwhelmed with emotion and broke down completely when 
he reached home. It is a curious commentary on his character that 
he afterwards circulated the story that Speke had shot himself be- 
~ cause he feared that the fallacy of his claims would be exposed 
in the debate. 

In September, 1865, Isabel finally succeeded in having her hus- 
band transferred to Santos, Brazil; truly not far superior to Fer- 
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nado Po as a post, but at least blessed with a climate that she could 
endure, if not enjoy. They arrived in October of the same year, 
and found Santos to be a swampy, unattractive place, swarming 
with snakes, huge hairy spiders, and an unusually varied assort- 
ment of tropical vermin. But a sort of alternative residence was 
finally located at Sao Paulo, on an upland eight miles from the sea, 
and Isabel was not long in converting it into a comfortable habi- 
tation. 

The Burtons kept a number of slaves, but Isabel hastens to 
assure us—‘We paid them just as if they were free men”, and of 
course their spiritual needs were well looked after. The chief con- 
vert was an inhuman coal-black dwarf named Chico. Chico had 
just become to all appearances a good, sound Catholic, when Isabel 
caught him roasting her favorite cat before the kitchen fire. Wher- 
ever she went she managed to acquire a servant companion who 
eventually became an intolerable burden. Chico was only the first 
Ofna Series, 

As usual, Burton had a great deal of spare time which he de- 
voted to rambling about Maritime Brazil, sometimes with his wife, 
but usually alone. His longest journey was a fifteen hundred mile 
canoe trip down the Sao Francisco, to the falls of Paulo Alfonso, 
whose beauties are almost a match for Niagara. He visited Rio de 
Janeiro frequently and lectured before the kindly Emperor Dom 
Pedro, who became much attached to him and invited him to dinner. 
The dinner was a rather gloomy affair, but resulted in the Empress 
presenting Mrs. Burton with a diamond necklace. 

Three years of Santos, however, were as much as Burton could 
endure, and in July 1868, he resigned with characteristic sudden- 
ness. Isabel set out at once for England to find him another job, 
while he tarried in Rio, trying to inaugurate an exploring expedi- 
tion to the Andes. This he failed to do, but he was finally commis- 
sioned by the war office to make a report on the state of the san- 
guinary war then raging between Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine 
on one side, and Paraguay on the other. The report was later elab- 
orated in his book, “The Battlefields of Paraguay.” 

While in Rio, Burton fell in with Arthur Orton, the notorious 
Tichborne claimant, who, though he doubtless took pains to conceal 
the fact, had himself grown up in Elstree, Burton’s childhood home. 
Burton apparently believed in him, as did everyone in Rio, and the 
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two became close friends. The following passage from the “Di- 
aries” of Wilfred Scawen Blunt, throws an interesting light on the 
Burton of this period. Blunt, then a young man of twenty-seven 
or eight was attached to the delegation at Rio de Janeiro; he re- 
counts his impressions of Burton and Tichborne, whom he had met 
at dinner at the house of a mutual friend. 

“They were a strange, disreputable couple. Burton was at that 
time, I fancy, at the lowest point of his career, and in point of re- 
spectability at his very worst. His consular life at Santos, without 
any interesting work to his hand, had thrown him into a habit of 
drink he afterwards cured himself of, and he seldom went to bed 
sober. His dress and appearance were those suggesting a released 
convict, rather than anything of more repute. He wore habitually 
a rusty black coat with a crumpled black silk stock, his throat desti- 
tute of collar; a costume which his muscular frame and immense 
chest, made singularly and incongruously hideous; above it a coun- 
tenance the most sinister I have ever seen, dark, cruel, treacherous, 
with eyes like a wild beast’s. He reminded me . . . with his 
close cropped pol and iron frame, of that wonderful creation of Bal- 
zac's, the ex-gallerien, Vautrin, hiding his identity under an abbe’s 
cassock. Of the two companions, Tichborne was distinctly the less 
criminal in appearance. I came to know them both well, espe- 
cially Burton, . . . and I have sat up many nights with him, 
talking of all things in heaven and earth, or rather hstening while 
he talked, till he grew dangerous in his cups, and revolver in hand, 
would stagger home to bed.” 

The mission to Paraguay having been accomplished, Burton and 
Tichborne set out across the Andes for Peru. While lounging in a 
cafe at Lima, Burton received word that he had been appointed to 
the consulship at Damascus, the very pinnacle of his ambition. 
He set out at once for England via the Straits of Magellan. Isa- 
bel’s unceasing efforts had prepared the way for him, and on his 
arrival in England he was greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. 
He was feted and dined, and spoke before innumerable gatherings, 
from gay social functions to learned societies. In one leap he had 
risen from the lowest ebb of his career, to what was, as far as the 
general public was concerned, its very zenith. For the first time 
in his life he was basking in the sunshine of official favor. 

After a short stay in England, the Burtons repaired to Vichy, 
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to spend their few remaining weeks taking the “cure” in the com- 
pany of Algernon Swinburne, Frederick Leighton and Mrs. Sar- 
toris. The “cure’ complete Burton set out for Damascus, via 
Brindisi, while his wife returned to London to “pay, pack and 
follow.” 

December 1870 saw Richard and Isabel settled in their attrac- 
tive quarters at El Salahiyyah, a suburb on the hills above Damas- 
cus. The salary of the post, £1200 a year, permitted them to live 
in some style—in fact their official dignity demanded it. They kept 
a corps of servants and an excellent stable, to say nothing of Isa- 
bel’s menagerie, which Burton describes as consisting of “goats, 
donkeys, lambs, leopards, ducks, street dogs, pigeons, rabbits, and 
other notions.” They were a bit of trouble at first, but they soon 
simplified matters for themselves by eating each other. 

Burton formed a close friendship with the Algerian hero and 
exile Abd el Kadir, an upright and honest man, and a truly regal 
figure in his snow-white garments and magnificently jeweled arms. 
But his honesty in all official matters soon estranged him from the 
iniquitous Turkish Wali Raschid Pasha; and the two were con- 
stantly at swords points. 

True to form, Isabel was not long in grappling to her bosom 
an undesirable female. The present object of her affections was 
Jane Digby el Mezrab, a truly remarkable woman, but hardly a 
suitable boon companion. This lady, who began life as Jane Digby, 
had made her matrimonial debut as the wife of Lord Ellenborough. 
When he divorced her she sought refuge with Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, with whom she lived as mistress, until he, too, felt constrained 
to leave her. After that she sojourned with various European 
gentry without benefit of clergy, until it seemed that she had quite 
exhausted the continent. Other fields proving barren, she came 
to Syria where she married a gentleman whom Isabel describes as 
“a dirty little black Bedawin Shaykh’. She was now close on to 
sixty, but still a fine looking woman, with snow-white hair and a 
fine figure, and a mind as tortuous as a corkscrew. 

This amiable lady succeeded in hypnotizing Isabel completely, 
but she never deceived Burton, and when on one of the latter’s trips 
into the desert, she tried to hand him and his party over to her 
tribe for ransom, her plan was speedily frustrated. 

Burton made innumerable trips into the surrounding country 
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and succeeded in exploring practically the whole of Syria, then lit- 
tle known to Europeans. He travelled much with James Tyrwhitt 
Drake, a young and charming English archeologist, and_ their 
friendship lasted until Drake’s tragic death a few years later. Their 
‘last expedition, in which Isabel took part, led them to Jerusalem 
and Nazareth, where an unfortunate incident occurred with a crowd 
of cowardly Greek Christians, who attacked the party near their 
church. Burton’s coolness and courage prevented the affair taking 
a really serious turn, but the incident was an ugly one and figured 
largely in the coming catastrophe. 

Burton had now been in Damascus for eighteen months, and the 
clouds were already beginning to gather. Had he been a little less 
scrupulously honest, a little more tactful, and a trifle more inclined 
to let things run along as they had always done, the blow might 
have been averted. Burton’s errors were always on the side of 
righteousness, and even his worst enemies were never able to im- 
pugn his personal integrity. However, he managed to draw upon 
himself, at one time or another, the indignation of nearly every 
official class in Damascus. Complaints began to pour in to London 
from the Protestant Missionaries, the Jewish money-lenders, the 
Greeks, the rascally Raschid Pasha, and even the Shazlis, a curious 
offshoot from orthodox Mohammedanism who had been goaded 
to the point of accepting Christianity by Isabel’s evangelical fervor. 
Many of the stories were obviously ridiculous, but what England 
wanted at that particular moment was peace and quiet, and it was 
evident that the end was near. 

The blow fell at last in a brutal and uncalled for way, on August 
16, 1871. Burton was out riding in the desert when a messenger 
rushed up and handed him a note informing him fhat he had been 
recalled, and that his successor was awaiting him at Beyrut. All 
his dreams were shattered, and the one post he had always coveted, 
that he had learned to love, the one place where he felt that he 
could serve his country best, was snatched away from him. “After 
all my service’, wrote Burton in his journal, “ignominiously dis- 
missed at fifty years of age.” 

That it was official apathy at home and abroad that brought 
about his downfall, and not any inability to understand and to serve 
the people entrusted to his care, may be seen in the host of letters 
that poured into his office when news of his recall was made pub- 
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lic. Perhaps the most touching of all is that of Abd el Kadir, that 
began as follows—(It might have been taken straight from the 
Arabian Nights :) 

“Allah favor the days of thy far-famed learning and prosper 
the excellence of thy writing. O wader of the seas of knowledge, 
O cistern of learning of our globe, exalted above his age, whose 
exaltation is above the mountains of increase and our rising place; 
opener of His books of night and day, traveller by ship and foot 
and horse—one whom none can equal in travel—Thou hast departed 
leaving us the sweet perfume of charity and noble conduct, and thy 
name is large on account of what Allah has put into thy nature.” 

Burton returned at once to England, leaving his wife, as usual, 
to pay, pack and follow. When she joined him in London, she 
found him living in one room in a cheap hotel, in a state of abysmal 
dejection. He was virtually penniless and his pride had kept him 
from making any defence of his conduct of affairs at Damascus. 
The £16000 inherited from his father, together with Isabel's few 
hundred, were entirely gone, to say nothing of the £1200 a year 
that the consulship had paid. 

With characteristic pluck Isabel set to work to rehabilitate her 
husband. Though both of them were poor, they both had influen- 
tial relatives and wealthy friends, and Mrs. Burton’s dogged per- 
severance gradually began to have its effect in official circles, and 
eventually upon the public. Within a short time after Burton’s 
recall from Damascus, all of his old enemies had been discomfited, 
and virtually every measure he had recommended had been put into 
effect. Of course he received no credit for this, but it was pretty 
generally conceded that he had been fundamentally correct in all 
he had done. Gradually his spirits began to revive, and his old 
longing to wander to manifest itself, so when the offer came to 
examine a sulphur concession in Iceland, just acquired by a wealthy 
Englishman, he accepted with enthusiasm the opportunity to visit 
“Wlima “Thule” 

Just before departing on this expedition, an event occurred that 
throws considerable light on Burton’s erratic nature. Everyone 
was now talking about Livingstone, and an attempt was being made 
to raise funds to send an expedition to his assistance. Isabel was 
determined to get this post for her husband. Everything was going 

splendidly and a great luncheon had been arranged, at which a very 
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illustrious personage was to offer Captain Burton the leadership of 
the expedition. When soup was being served, the important gen- 
tleman in question turned to him dramatically and exclaimed :— 
“Come, consent, and I'll contribute £500 to the expedition.’ But 
the Captain, who was in an unusually vile humor, went on spooning 
up his soup and mumbled :—‘‘l’ll save your Royal Highness that 
expense.’ Poor Isabel nearly collapsed, and the expedition was 
eventually undertaken by Cameron. 

While Burton was in Iceland, old Mrs. Arundell, Isabel’s mother, 
died. To the very end she kept up her opposition to her daugh- 
ter’s marriage and just before her death she was heard to exclaim, 
—“Dick Burton is no relative of mine.” Even in her bereavement 
Isabel continued to labor for her husband, and at last, in July 1872, 
she succeeded in procuring from Lord Granville, an offer of the 
consulate at Trieste, just vacated by the death of Charles Lever, 
the novelist. It was nothing to brag about as a post, but it rated a 
vice-consul as assistant, and its salary of £700 a year was sorely 
needed. Burton accepted, and returned shortly from Iceland, vastly 
improved both mentally and physically. He left for his new post 
in October of the same year, not without sad thoughts upon his 
exile. The employees of the British Consular Service disgusted 
him heartily, and he remarked ironically to his wife:—‘Why are 
Egyptian donkey boys so partial to the English ?—Answer, because 
we employ more asses than any other nation.” 

‘Trieste was a rather dismal place in those days, but it must be 
admitted that the duties were light, and permitted the consul con- 
siderable leisure. One cannot help wondering, however, why the 
British Government could find no better employment for a man 
who was probably the most accomplished explorer of his day, and 
certainly the most proficient Oriental linguist. It is difficult to 
imagine how the author of some forty volumes, some of them mon- 
uments of observation and learning, was to serve his country in a 
post that might have been filled successfully by a youngster of a 
few years training. But British Imperial politics had descended 
to depths approached only by our own abysmal, albeit democratic 
methods of to-day. 

Now began the most important period of Burton’s literary activ- 
ity. Not that his exploring days were entirely over, for it remained 
for him to make at least one more important expedition. In 1877 
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he persuaded the Khedive of Egypt, always sadly in need of funds, 
to send him out at the head of an exploring party in search of the 
lost gold mines of Midian. They spent the better part of two years, 
—and £9700 of the Khedive’s money,—in the search, and returned 
with thirty tons of samples of ore, and a host of objects of archeo- 
logical interest. That the ores proved to be of so low a grade that 
it would not have paid to mine them did not seem to disappoint 
Burton. One is tempted to believe that it was adventure he was 
seeking, and that gold was a minor consideration. . 

In 1880 appeared the Kasidah, Burton’s first effort as an orig- 
inal poet. Published as a translation from the poem of one Haji 
Abdu el Yezdi, it is a curious collection of ideas garnered in all 
quarters of the literary and geographical globe:—from Plato to the 
Omar of Fitzgerald, from Bombay to Salt Lake City. As might 
be expected it fell foul of the critics although appreciative admirers 
were not wanting, but its overabundance of archaic words and its 
heavy couplets failed to establish his reputation as a poet. Eventu- 
ally he abandoned the translation story and admitted its authorship. 

Next came the translation of the “Lusiads” of Camoéns, begun 
in 1847 when on leave in Goa, worked upon at odd times in Somali- 
land, Equatorial Africa, Brazil and Damascus, but not actually 
completed until 1882. It was followed by a life and commentary 
in the same year, and two years later by the “Lyrics’”—in all a total 
of nine volumes. Than Burton no one was better equipped to trans- 
late the “Lusiads’,—he was literally saturated with them. He had 
visited every place mentioned by the famous Portugese, and had 
read his inspiring stanzas on the very ground of which they sang. 
But his passion for archaic words and phrases, and his lack of real 
poetic instinct, detract greatly from the artistic value of his work. 
Though vastly more complete, and more faithfully rendered, his 
version lacks the robust vigor of Mickle’s eighteenth century trans- 
lation. The book was never a success as a publishing venture, and 
resulted in considerable pecuniary loss, but its voluminous notes 
alone are sufficient to render it a work of permanent value. 

Space forbids individual mention of all Burton’s literary work, 
but a word must be said concerning the Kama Shastra Society, 
before proceeding to his magnum opus, the Arabian Nights. This 
society whose proceedings and membership were carefully shrouded 
in mystery, seems to have consisted of Richard Burton, F. F. Ar- 
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buthnot, and Edward Rehatsek, a Hungarian Orientalist, a sort of 
nineteenth century Diogenes, who though quite well-to-do, lived 
by himself in a hut outside of Benares. The object of this society 
_was to make available to English scholars certain Oriental erotica 
of unquestioned sociological and anthropological value. In justice 
to Burton and Arbuthnot, it cannot be too strongly urged that their 
attitude towards these works was that of the scholar, and that they 
did their best to keep them out of the hands of the general public. 
That they were afterwards pirated by unscrupulous European, Eng- 
lish and even American publishers, was no fault of theirs. Such 
fraudulent editions have resulted only in dragging the work of 
earnest scholars through the mire of pornography. 

In all, about fifteen books were projected, but only five of them 
actually appeared; the Kama Sutra and the Ananga Ranga from 
the Sanskrit, from the Persian the Beharistan and the Gulistan, and 
from the Arabic, The Perfumed, (or as it is usually called) the 
Scented Garden. In addition to these the Arabian Nights bore the 
imprint of the society, with Benares as the place of publication, 
though the volumes were printed and bound in England, and des- 
patched to the subscribers, by Burton’s own hand from Trieste. In 
all of them Burton had some hand, and in two, the Arabian Nights 
and the Scented Garden the work was entirely his own. The other 
ten books were translated by Rehatsek, and exist to-day in manu- 
script, but they were never published, as the society ceased to func- 
tion when Burton died in 1890. 

Despite all his other literary output—some sixty-four volumes 
—Burton’s claim to immortality rests chiefly on his translation of 
that gorgeous, imaginative, poetic, bloodthirsty and erotic collection 
of tales, Alf Layah wa Layah which we know as the Arabian 
Nights. Introduced to Europe by Galland, in a form garbled and 
abridged to suit the taste of eighteenth century France, translated 
from French into English, “Bowdlerized” by Scott, and finally re- 
rendered from the Arabic in emasculated form by Lane, it had 
never been completely translated into a European tongue until the 
version of John Payne, which appeared in 1882-4. The reasons for 
this are obvious to anyone who is familiar with the collection. 
Burton himself had once remarked that only three fourths of the 
“Nights” were at all fit for translation, and that not even the most 
sanguine Orientalist would ever venture to render more than four- 
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fifths of them. Yet this is precisely what Payne did, and Burton 
after him, with embellishments in the form of notes that at times 
would make even the divine Pietro Aretino turn over in his grave. 
In fact it is his notes that make Burton’s edition of superlative 
value; from a purely literary point of view it is distinctly inferior 
to Payne. These notes, which cover every conceivable subject, 
from Oriental astronomy to female circumcision, from necromancy 
to certain characteristics of Abyssinian women, from devilish rites 
to the use of precious stones as prophylactics—are the result of his 
own observations during his long life in the Orient, and as such 
are of inestimable worth. The entire work consists of sixteen large 
octavo volumes, of which six are given over to the “Supplemental 
Nights”, a sort of apochryphal collection, and yet an organic part 
of the remarkable whole. ‘The first volume appeared in 1885, the 
last in 1888. The venture was a complete success. The edition of 
1000 sets was sold out on publication and resulted in a clear finan- 
cial gain of £10,000. 

If Payne’s version had been greeted with a stir, Burton’s was 
met by a whirlwind. On one side were admirers so enthusiastic 
that they could not find words suitable to praise; on the other stood 
the legions of Comstockery, who racked their brains for epithets 
sufficiently black to express their indignation. Said one reviewer: 
—“Captain Burton is not content with calling a spade a spade,— 
he must have it a dirty shovel. The editions of the Arabian 
Nights,’ continued this outraged critic, “may justly be assigned as 
follows: Galland to the Nursery, Lane to the School, Payne to the 
Library, and Burton to the sewers.” 

Though fearless in his every word and thought, Burton was 
well aware of the consequences that might follow the publication 
of the “Nights”, and he had carefully prepared a defense against 
the possibility of prosecution. In what he called his black book, he 
had drawn up a list of so-called indecencies in the works considered 
to be classics of the English Language, and one has visions of the 
fiery old man, holding his accusers at bay, in one hand a copy of 
the King James Bible and in the other Sir Thomas Urquhart’s 
Rabelais. But the prosecution never came. For the first time in 
over forty years of continuous service, the sunshine of public and 
official favor was full upon him. He had labored incessantly in the 
interests of England and of Science, he had spent at least £20,000 
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of his own money in explorations that earned him not even a word 
of commendation, and he had broken down even his own iron con- 
stitution. All his life he had been forced to watch men of vastly 
inferior ability advanced over him to posts of honor, and it is small 
wonder that at sixty-four he was an embittered old man. 

All this was changed with the appearance of the Nights, and 
when in 1886, Queen Victoria made him Knight Commander of 
Saint Michael and St. George, in recognition of his services, the 
award was greeted with universal acclaim. Though the govern- 
ment obstinately refused to retire him, he was left strictly to his 
own devices, and he wandered—or rather charged—about Europe 
and the British Isles to his heart’s content. Naturally, his consular 
affairs got themselves into a hopeless muddle, and thereby hangs 
an anecdote that admirably illustrates the kindly esteem in which 
he was held at home. 

An Englishman at Trieste who was outraged at the condition of 
the consular accounts and Sir Richard’s continual’ absence, wrote 
to the Foreign Office, demanding to know why they put up with 
such inefficiency and-neglect of duty, and suggesting that since the 
vice-consul did all the work, it would be well to get rid of Burton 
and let the vice-consul have his place. To this demand he received 
the following graceful reply:—‘Dear Sir:—We look upon the 
consulship of Trieste as a gift to Sir Richard Burton for his sery- 
ices to the nation, and we must decline to interfere with him in 
any way.” 

For some time Burton had contemplated an edition of the 
Scented Garden, which he had intended to be his masterpiece. 
The nature of this delightful treatise, a sixteenth century work, 
may be surmised from the sub-title of the earlier editions—A 
Manual of Arabian Erotology, and from the remark that he made 
concerning it to one of his friends: — ‘Along side the Scented 
Garden, the Arabian Nights is a mere baby-book.” It was to have 
been in two large volumes, annotated in the most lurid Bur- 
tonian style. He began actual work on it in March 1890, and kept 
at it continually, working sometimes eighteen hours a day, until 
the very eve of his death in October of the same year. Just how 
much of it was completed at that time can never be definitely 
known, for the manuscript perished in the holocaust that Lady Bur- 
ton held after his death, and that consumed, oh most irreparable of 
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losses, the entire mass of his journals. But it is probable that all of 
the manuscript he had been able to obtain was translated, and that 
his own notes and comments,—in volume nearly two thirds of the 
total, were finished. It is pitiful to think of the broken old man, 
laboring day and night at a book that he truly believed would make 
him immortal; hastening his end by refusing to eat and even to 
sleep, that he might finish a task that could not possibly have added 
one iota to his glorious memory. He was obsessed with the idea 
of the importance of this work, and one is almost forced to believe 
that, in his last days, continued delving into erotic literature had 
affected his mind with a sort of perversio-mania. 

The end came quite unexpectedly on October 20, 1890. Sir 
Richard had been suffering from a painful heart affection for some 
months past, but on this particular night he was in excellent spirits. 
He lay in bed reading a new French novel, and finally dozed off to 
sleep, looking better than he had for many months past. 

Some say that there is a consciousness of impending death, and 
that before the inward eye of him who soon will leave upon the 
great adventure, there passes the quick procession of people and 
scenes once known. And so, perhaps, through the old man’s quiet 
sleep, there moved the phantoms of his crowded life:—The coun- 
tryside of Italy, blue hills of Goa, the dark beauty of a Persian 
maid, all vanish and he stands upon the hills above Mohammed’s 
sacred city. The sweat and blood of savages, bearing down upon 
him at Berbera, are washed away before the cool waters of Tan- 
ganyika—and then the white towers and minarets of dear Damas- 
cus, with the clear biting desert air in his nostrils, and in his ears 
the sound of camel bells. And so on through more troubled years, 
to find at last the peace and quiet of these later days, with kindly 
friends in England and the soft sunshine of Italian Hills. 


“Do as thy own life bids thee do; from none but self 

expect applause; 

He noblest lives, and noblest dies, who makes and 
keeps his self-made laws. 

All other life is living death, a land where only 
Phantoms dwell ; 

A breath, a wind, a sound, a voice; a tinkling of 
the camel’s bell.” 
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Towards midnight a sudden attack came on, and despite the 
frantic efforts of his attendant physician, Sir Richard died. At 
six in the morning a priest arrived, and as his soul had long since 
departed—who knows whither—perhaps to the bosom of Allah— 

his body passed to the Church of Rome. It was literally covered 
with the scars of his battles with mankind. 

Isabel took him back to England, and he was laid to rest in an 
eccentric marble tomb, shaped like an Arab tent, in Mortlake Cem- 
etery. Inside were little camel-bells that tinkled mournfully in the 
breeze until the door was sealed; and surmounting the curious 
mausoleum, a many-pointed gilded star. 

Lady Burton did not long survive. Her last days were devoted 
to the preparation of a life of her husband, which appeared in 
1893—two monstrous tomes —a noble book, worthless as a biog- 
raphy, but a touching monument to a wife’s devotion. She died in 
March 1896, and her earthly remains were placed with Sir Rich- 
ard’s in the queer mausoleum at Mortlake. When her body had 
been laid to rest, and the pall bearers left the tomb, the camel-bells 
within tinkled plaintively for the last time. The marble door was 
sealed; leaving them lying side by side—the Cross of Rome and the 
Crescent of Al Islam. 


AN HOUR WITH TAI SHU, MASTER OF -THE PAW 


BY CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


T happened unexpectedly. When my young Chinese friend and 

I strolled over to the Buddhist Lecture Hall that morning 
through one of the valleys of the dreamily beautiful Lushan moun- 
tains our intent was merely to ask a question and then be off again. 
For this lecture hall had none of the charms of the ordinary tem- 
ples of China to lure our fancy. Here were no up-curved gilded 
roofs nor quiet flag-stone court. No shaven priests paced their 
solemn procession to the accompaniment of droning chant and 
fragrance of ascending incense. Here no vast, golden Buddha 
looked down in passionless pity through half-closed lids from some 
high altar. No, none of all that. There was only a straight- 
roofed, single-storied modern building wherein was a plain little 
hall furnished with rough wooden benches and a speaker’s desk. 
Much like a school-room it was except for the three little images 
of Buddha that partly converted the lecturn into an altar. All that 
drew us to the place was the knowledge that eminent Buddhist 
scholars sometimes expound their doctrines here. Our purpose 
was merely to inquire when they could be heard and then continue 
our morning’s ramble. But, as I said, we ran into an unexpected 
experience. 

The hall was empty when we entered it. But at the sound of 
our voices there soon emerged from one of the side guest rooms a 
single young monk clad in the long, grey dignified robe of his or- 
der. Evidently he was a student. In answer to our query he in- 
formed us that the lectures for the season were over. 

“But the chief lecturer,’ he went on, “is still with us. He is 
remaining for a while to give some advanced instruction to a few 
select students. You may not hear him lecture publicly but he is 
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still to be seen personally. Do the honorable guests wish to meet 
him’ He is Iai Shu, Master of the Law.” 

The monk T’ai Shu! The very soul of present-day Buddhist 
reform! For several years we had heard of this flaming youthful 
spirit, arising with strange brilliancy from the embers of the 
ancient faith; of the outcome, so unwonted in monastic circles, of 
his three years of meditation at the sacred island of Pootoo, whence 
he emerged to be preacher, teacher, editor, propagandist. We had 
heard of his schemes for an ideal monastery, for a system of Bud- 
dhist schools and colleges, for reforming the priesthood. We had 
heard and marvelled at so much executive energy evolving from 
so deeply quietistic a tradition and environment. In days when 
most of China’s youth were pouring thought and effort into the 
political and social travail of their country T’ai Shu was conspicu- 
ous for the devotion with which he lavished the years of his young 
manhood in the spiritual conflict of spreading Buddha’s law. And 
now to meet him face to face—that would indeed be an experience 
worth having. But the suddenness of the opportunity was also dis- 
concerting. For before meeting such a personage we would have 
preferred to have a chance to collect our thoughts and frame a few 
questions on some of the deep themes of Buddhism. Wang and I 
looked at each other. Should we go in or not? 

The student monk watching us divined our doubt. “Fear not 
to enter the presence of the master,” he said, “T’ai Shu is ever 
approachable.” So saying, without waiting for our formal assent, 
he signed to a brother monk who had appeared in the meantime, to 
announce our presence to the teacher. 

In a moment more we were ushered into the modest little recep- 
tion room. The walls were bare. In one corner was a light bam- 
boo frame with shelves whereon rested a few Chinese books and 
pamphlets. Gracing the center of the room was a plain round 
table of common wood at which were drawn up the ceremonious 
straight-backed chairs, uncomfortable reminders of more formal 
Manchu times. By the side of an inner door opposite the entrance 
stood our host, T’ai Shu, already present to greet us. 

“The Master of the Law is before you,” said our guide and re- 
tired. The monk returned our bow with courteous dignity. Then 
as he straightened up his manner took on at once the natural gra- 
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ciousness that quickly dispelled our first embarrassment and char- 
acterized his attitude during our whole time with him. 

“Welcome,” he said, advancing to meet us, “Let us sit together 
at the table.” After we were seated the servant poured tea, that 
eternal offering of respect to the guest in China, and we were ready 
for our conversation. My friend Wang acted as interpreter, for 
while T’ai Shu and I partly understood each other’s language we 
each used our own to express ourselves. 

As the interview progressed we had opportunity to observe the 
personal appearance of our host. ‘T’ai Shu is a young man, not 
above forty years of age. A mustache and horn-rimmed spectacles 
cause him to seem somewhat older than this when seen at a short 
distance. But near observation reveals an almost boyish youth- 
fulness of countenance. His round cheeks and clear complexion, 
untouched as yet by signs of weariness and care, suggest the en- 
joyment of excellent health. He is of medium height and, I should 
judge, rather robust of build, though this last was not easy to de- 
termine on account of the voluminous folds of his monkish robe. 
The spots burned on the scalp and the rosary about the neck be- 
tokened the avowed priest. It was in the eyes chiefly that we could 
read the maturity of the man. Dark, thoughtful eyes they are, 
alive with quick intelligence yet ever suggestive of inner repose— 
the eyes at once of the scholar and the contemplative mystic. In 
manner he was quiet and composed during the interview, using no 
gestures. His utterances in clear even tones flowed easily, simply 
and directly as though from some inner fountain of thought and 
formulation whose plenitude made it unnecessary to pause and 
search for appropriate words. 

After T’ai Shu had learned that as a teacher of philosophy in 
the University of Nanking I was interested in Buddhist systems of 
thought as well as others, our first words were concerning books. 
The young reformer wanted to know what writings of his faith in- 
terested his occidental visitor. Myself, in turn, was interested to 
learn what he considered the best volumes for a Westerner to read. 
The interchange was technical and I need not trouble the reader 
with it further than to remark that he favored the reading of books 
which deal with the Vijnanavada. Buddhism’s highest philosophi- 
cal school which teaches the doctrine that all that exists is only 
consciousness. “Then I said, 
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“IT understand, T’ai Shu, that you are a leader in the reform of 
Buddhism.” (The monk’s head inclined in gesture of deprecat- 
ing humility.) “Do the ideas of your reform rest back for author- 
ity upon any one of these ancient classics?” 

The dark eyes glowed for a moment and he smiled, somewhat 
amusedly I thought, as he answered, ‘The ideas of my reform are 
exceedingly simple. They are first, to remove the unnecessary 
things that have gathered about the original essence of Buddhism 
and second, to make application of this latter to present-day condi- 
tions. For this one hardly needs the authority of a book.” 

Then, leaning back in his chair and extending from the great 
sleeve of his robe a shapely hand which he rested lightly upon the 
table he fixed his deep gaze full upon me and put the question which 
the mere fact of my presence as a Westerner had evidently stirred 
in him from the beginning. “Do you think,” he said, “that Bud- 
dhism will penetrate and spread in the West?” 

The question came as a surprise. I did not know that T’ai Shu 
included the West in his purposes, though I had long known of 
the universal claims of Buddhism itself. But after all, it was nat- 
ural, considering that he is an ardent propagandist as well as re- 
former. I essayed an answer. 

“Tf the truth that is in Buddhism,” I said, “can be put in a form 
that the Western mind can understand it has a chance of spread- 
ing, as does all truth eventually.” Then I thought of the images 
and the elaborate ceremonies I had witnessed in the temples and 
added: “But I do not believe that the forms and rites of the re- 
ligion as these have been developed in the Orient can ever be taken 
over by the West any more than it is likely that purely Western 
forms of Christianity will survive in the East.” 

“Forms and ceremonies,” the monk replied, “are but incidental. 
It is the truth that matters.” I learned afterward that T’ai Shu 
himself does not believe the temple idols have any power, though he. 
would not do away with them in his reform because he believes it is 
necessary for the common people to have some image to which they 
can tie their thoughts. 

Then he told us that at the present time in Peking National 
University where he had given a series of lectures there are seven 
or eight young men who are carefully studying Western knowledge 
and languages with the dominant purpose of fitting themselves to 
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lecture on Buddhism before the people of the West. When I said 
in reply that Buddhism as a philosophy is already studied in West- 
ern university centers, that even as a religion it has some temples 
in California, and that Japanese monks have already been known 
to lecture there he replied eagerly, “Yes, that is well known to me. 
But Buddhism in California is for the Asian peoples residing there. 
Our purpose is not to spread the doctrine of the Buddha before 
those who already know it, but to carry it far and wide among the 
people of the West who yet are ignorant, particularly of the North- 
ern Buddhism such as we have in China and Japan.” 

“But you say,” he went on, his thought still busy with his first 
question, “that the truth of Buddhism must be made conformable 
to the Western mind. Let me ask if you think that the Western 
mind is by nature favorable or unfavorable to Buddhist truth.” 

This question was a poser, for we were both of us using large 
terms which we had not defined and I was not sure of what he 
meant by the real truth or essence of Buddhism. But there swept 
across my mind the thought of our philosophies of striving, 
achievement, mastery in which so much that is characteristic of 
the modern West has found expression. I remembered Fichte’s 
“moral will,” Hegel’s ‘““Absolute” battling through all the conflicts of 
the world to self-consciousness, Bergson’s Elan Vitale, Nietszche’s 
“Will to Power,” and the pragmatic ideal of control through “Cre- 
ative Intelligence.’ Against all this rose the thought of Bud- 
dhism’s emphasis on contemplation, meditation, purification of the 
heart and the recognition of the emptiness of the phenomenal world 
as necessary elements in the solution of the problem of life. The 
two thoughts ground hard against each other. 

“T do not think,” I said to T’ai Shu, “that the dominant values 
cherished by the Western mind are very favorable to Buddhism 
as I understand it. The West values striving, achievement, refor- 
mation in the concrete outer world of nature and human affairs. 
But Buddhism seems to me to exalt contemplation, meditation, the 
quest for inward peace and poise—a type of achievement indeed, 
but one which is subjective and mystic, which tends to still the 
restlessness of endeavour in the external world. That Buddhism 
could appeal to a majority in the West is most doubtful. There 
are those, however, in the West who find its dominant tendencies 
too much for them. Such find the thought of ceaseless striving a 
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burden and long for peace and rest. Such are likely to have the 
mystic taste most sensitive to the values of Buddhism.” 

A graver look deepened on the thoughtful countenance of the 
monk when my words were interpreted to him, as though some 
oft-recurring but not very happy reflection were stirred. “But has 
not Western striving,” he said, “resulted in a European War? It 
would seem to me that after such an experience a larger proportion 
of the Western people must feel the need for something like Bud- 
dhism. Surely after such a catastrophe they will the more will- 
ingly listen to us. Mere striving cannot be the final word.” 

To have replied adequately to this remark would have involved 
us in a discussion that would take us far afield from T’ai Shu’s 
own remarks concerning the relationship of Buddhism to the prob- 
lems of the West. There were many things to say about the 
West’s own ideas as to the way out. But I wanted to hear the monk 
develop his own thoughts, so at this point I remained silent. His 
next question was not long in coming. 

“T understand,” he said, “that now the West is troubled at an- 
other point, that it feels keenly the conflict between science and 
religion. How is it? Do the people there believe more in science 
or in religion?” 

“Your question, O Master of the Law,’ I answered, “is not 
easy in the form in which you put it and would require many words 
in reply. But my belief is that the hearts of the people as a whole 
incline to religion. Among the intellectual classes there is aware- 
ness of incongruity between traditional religious dogmas and the 
scientific view of the world. And it is true that of those deeply 
versed in science there are some who declare it necessary to dis- 
card religion. But there are others of the same group who find 
that their knowledge of science does but lead them to an insight 
into yet deeper truth in religion. 

T’ai Shu made reply with an air of assurance. “It is my con- 
viction,” he said, “that the doctrine of Buddha can heal this wound 
in the heart of man today. Buddhism and modern science have 
separate origins but their central view is essentially alike. He who 
loses religion through science can learn how to find it again 
through Buddhism. In this also I believe we have a message to 
the West.” 

What did he mean? Was it that he traced an analogy between 
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the popular scientific conception of a universe governed by a sys- 
tem of impersonal laws and the Dharmakaya of the Mahayana 
doctrine, that “Body of the Law,” which is the ultimate being, ex- 
istent from all eternity, of which the Buddhas of all the aeons, so 
they say, are but the incarnations although itself is not a person? 
There might be some similarity there. Or was he thinking that 
one who had lost confidence in prayer might yet find spiritual poise 
in the practice of Buddhist meditation? Or was it that reading 
about certain scientific ideas he had unconsciously transformed 
them for himself until they were assimilated to Buddhist notions, 
and hence saw a greater resemblance than a non-Buddhist would? 
His words aroused a bewildering array of conjectures. 

The obvious thing to do would have been to ask him to explain. 
But this in the nature of the case would have required a great ex- 
tension of our interview and time for this was lacking. For even 
while he was uttering the last words the curtain at the door was 
lifted and the entrance of another guest warned my companion and 
myself that we must bring our conversation to an end. There was 
nothing for it but to pass the point. But there was one question 
which I wished to ask him before we left. So far nothing had been 
said concerning the relation of Buddhism and other religions and 
he had passed silently over my single reference to Christianity. I 
wished .to know what would be his feeling, as reformer and propa- 
gandist within one of the world’s great religions, toward human- 
ity’s other systems of spiritual aspiration. To call out his general 
attitude I framed a rather sweeping question. 

“Tell me, T’ai Shu,’ I said. “What you think will be the con- 
dition of religion in the future mingling and interpenetration of the 
civilizations of the world? Will all religions tend to draw together 
into one, as some think, or will each preserve its separate identity, 
friendly indeed to all the rest but ministering particularly to that 
type of temperament most attracted by it?” 

For the first time in our conversation T’ai Shu hesitated. Pos- 
sibly he sensed the presence of another query behind the highly 
speculative question asked. “On this point,” he replied, “I have no 
opinion as I have not studied into the matter.” 

“Of course,” I persisted, “no one can know stiely what the 
future will bring forth. But what is your hope?” 

His reply was frank and sincere. “It is my belief,’ he said, 
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“that Buddhism has enough variety in its many aspects to meet the 
needs of all temperaments and classes of people. Nevertheless it 
is possible to think that all religions share in some central core of 
truth to which each forms in its own way a. separate gateway.” 

He had answered both my inner and my outer question. As a 
scholar he might recognize points of reconciliation between the 
different world religions. But as a practical reformer he believes 
it his task to be the missionary of his own religion even to the ends 
of the earth, which for him means the peoples of the West. 

With this we rose, paid our parting respects to the gentle Mas- 
ter of the Law, and withdrew from his presence. 


WALKING ON THE WATER IN INDIAN LITERATURE 
BY W. NORMAN BROWN 


If. WALKING ON WATER IN THE NON-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE OF 
WESTERN ASIA AND EUROPE 


In the literature of western Asia and of Europe, as far as my 
observation extends, stories illustrating the magical crossing of water 
set their scenes in Egypt, western Asia, or India. I speak, of 
course, only of stories that are pre-Christian or seem to be so. 
An exception must be made in favor of Poseidon in the opening of 
Iliad XIII, who drives his chariot across the waves, much as at 
a later time did King Dilipa in the Mahabharata (see above, foot- 
note 3). The deed of Poseidon might possibly be thrown out of 
court because he, being god of the sea, is by definition its master 
and may proceed at pleasure on its surface or under it. Yet the 
incident could not be so lightly brushed aside if it could be shown 
to be connected with other legends of crossing water magically. 
Such too, is the case with the later stories of water sprites, wraiths, 
ghosts which are adduced by Saintyves.** Such creatures, being 
bodiless or immaterial, may also glide across the water or float 
through the air. The pre-Christian belief in such beings is attested 
by the very story of Jesus walking on the water; for when his 
disciples saw him, they did not know him, but mistook him for a 
ghost and were frightened. There is after all nothing magical in 
the actions of these unreal creatures any more than there is in that 
cf Poseidon; the magic part is a part of their nature; and the stories 
would be germane to our investigation only if it seemed that they 
had in any way inspired the stories that portray men performing 
the miracle. 

The stories west of India are not so easily based upon definite 


44E'ssay on the miracle of crossing water in Essais de folklore biblique. 
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metaphysical notions as in India, but they may be assorted accord- 
ing to the manner in which the crossing is effected. There is one 
group in which the waters divide, another in which they are lowered, 
and a third in which there is walking on water. Obviously, there is 
no need to consider stories such as that of Icarus in which cross- 
ing the water is purely incidental to some other motif—in that 
case the motif of flying to heaven and too near the sun. 


A. THE WATERS DIVIDE 


The dividing of the waters so that it is possible to pass between 
them on dry land is characteristically a Jewish notion. It appears 
in connection with the exodus from Egypt, the entry into Canaan 
under Joshua, and the miracles of Elijah and Elisha. The oldest, 
and the source of the others, is that of Moses conducting the 
Israelites through the Red Sea. 


And Jehovah -said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou 
unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward. And lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thy hand 
over the sea and divide it: and the children of Israel shall go 
into the midst of the sea on dry ground. ... And Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jehovah caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind all night, and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And the children 
of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon dry ground: 
and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, 
and on their left. And the Egyptians pursued, and went in 
after them into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh’s horses, 
his chariots, and his horsemen. . . . And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Stretch out thy hand over the sea, that the waters 
may come again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, 
and upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his 
hand over the sea, and the sea returned to its strength when 
the morning appeared; and the Egyptians fled against it; and 
Jehovah overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. And 
the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horse- 
men, even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them 
into the sea; there remained not so much as one of them. But 
the children of Israel walked upon dry land in the midst of 
the sea; and the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left—Exodus xiv. 15-29, with some 
omissions. 


This account is generally taken as a hybrid: one version shows 
the crossing effected by having the waters divide through the magic 
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power of Moses’ rod; the other and older, rationalistically, by an 
east wind that drives the water back, apparently leaving the ground 
dry without division of the waters. 

Inspired by this legend is that of Joshua leading the Israelites 
through the Jordan, 


And Jehovah said unto Joshua, This day will I begin to 
magnify thee in the sight of all Israel, that they may know 
that, as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee. And thou 
shalt command the priests that bear the ark of the covenant, 
saying, When ye are come to the brink of the waters of the 
Jordan, ye shall stand still in the Jordan. And Joshua said 
unto the children of Israel, Come hither, and hear the words 
of Jehovah your God. And Joshua said, Hereby ye shall know 
that the living God is among you, ... Behold, the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord of all the earth passeth over before 
you into the Jordan. Now therefore take you twelve men 
out of the tribes of Israel, for every tribe a man. And it 
shall come to pass, when the soles of the feet of the priests 
that bear the ark of Jehovah, the Lord of all the earth, shall 
rest in the waters of the Jordan, that the waters of the Jordan 
shall be cut off, even the waters that come down from above; 
and they shall stand in one heap. And it came to pass, when the 
people removed from their tents, to pass over the Jordan, the 
priests that bare the ark of the covenant being before the 
people; and when they that bare the ark were come unto the 
Jordan, and the feet of the priests that bare the ark were 
dipped in the brink of the water (for the Jordan overfloweth 
all its banks all the time of the harvest), that the waters which 
came down from above stood, and rose up in one heap, a great 
way off, at Adam, the city that is beside Zarethan; and those 
that went down toward the sea of Arabah, even the Salt 
Sea, were wholly cut off: and the people passed over right 
against Jericho. And the priests that bare the ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah stood firm on dry ground in the midst 
of the Jordan; and all Israel passed over on dry ground, 
until all the nation were passed clean over the Jordan. And 
it came to pass, when all the nation were clean passed over 
the Jordan, that Jehovah spake unto Joshua, saying, Take you 
twelve men out of the people, out of every tribe a man, and 
command ye them, saying, Take you hence out of the midst 
of the Jordan, out of the place where the priests’ feet stood 
firm, twelve stones and carry them over with you, and lay 
them down in the lodging place, where ye shall lodge this 
night. Then Joshua called the twelve men, whom he had 
prepared of the children of Israel, out of every tribe a man: 
and Joshua said unto them, Pass over before the ark of 


fore his translation to heaven. 
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Jehovah your God into the midst of the Jordan, and take you 
up every man of you a stone upon his shoulder, according to 
the number of the tribes of the children of Israel; that this 
may be a sign among you, that, when your children ask you 
in time to come, saying, What mean ye by these stones? then 
ye shall say unto them, Because the waters of the Jordan were 
cut off before the ark of the covenant of Jehovah; when it 
passed over the Jordan, the waters of the Jordan were cut 
off : and these stones shall be for a memorial unto the chilrden 
of Israel forever. And the children of Israel did so as Joshua 
commanded, and took up twelve stones out of the midst of 
the Jordan, as Jehovah spake unto Joshua, according to the 
number of the tribes of the children of Israel; and they 
carried them over with them unto the place where they 
lodged, and laid them down there. And Joshua set up twelve 
stones in the midst of the Jordan, in the place where the 
feet of the priests that bare the ark of the covenant stood: 
and they are there unto this day. For the priests that bare 
the ark stood in the midst of the Jordan, until everything was 
finished that Jehovah commanded Joshua to speak unto the 
people, according to all that Moses commanded Joshua: and 
the people hasted and passed over. And it came to pass, when 
all the people were clean passed over, that the ark of Jehovah 
passed over, and the priests, in the presence of the people. .. . 
On that day Jehovah magnified Joshua in the sight of all 
Israel; and they feared him, as they feared Moses, all the 
days of his life. And Jehovah spake unto Joshua, saying, 
Command the priests that bear the ark of the testimony, that 
they come up out of the Jordan. Joshua therefore com- 
manded the priests, saying, Come ye up out of the Jordan. 
And it came to pass, when the priests that bare the ark of 
the covenant of Jehovah were come up out of the midst of 
the Jordan, and the soles of the priests’ feet were lifted up 
unto the dry ground, that the waters of the Jordan returned 
unto their place, and went over all its banks, as aforetime.— 
Joshua iii, 7—iv. 18, with some omissions. 


And Elijah took his mantle, and wrapped it together, and 
smote the waters, and they were divided hither and thither, 
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This long story is not merely an account of how the Israelites 
crossed the Jordan through the magic power of the ark of the 
covenant, but also a “just so” explanation of how the twelve stones 
came to be set up in Gilgal (Joshua iv. 20). 

The third Jewish legend is of Elijah crossing the Jordan be- 
He seems to cross it at the spot 
where the Israelites crossed it under Joshua, for he proceeds from 
Gilgal to Jericho to the river, reversing the route of their entry. 
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so that they two went over on dry ground. And it came to 
pass, when they were gone over, that Elijah said unto Elisha, 
Ask what I shall do for thee, before I am taken from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me. And he said, Thou hast asked a hard thing: 
nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken from thee, it 
shall be so unto thee; but if not, it shall not be so. And 
it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which 
parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up in a whirlwind 
into heaven. And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, 
my father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof! 
And he saw him no more: and he took hold of his own clothes, 
and rent them in two pieces. He took up also the mantle 
of Elijah that fell from him, and smote the waters, and said, 
Where is Jehovah, the God of Elijah? and when he also had 
smitten the waters, they were divided hither and thither, and 
Elisha went over.—II Kings 11. 8-14. 


In all three of these stories the miracle is accomplished by a 
simple and unreflective bit of folk magic. Certain articles have 
acquired a magic power, by means of which this and other wonders 
are achieved. The power does not lie in the individual wielding 
the articles; there is no higher religious basis for it, no doctrinal 
authority; nothing but the commonest and most elementary ideas 
of magic. 

This group of legends in the Old Testament is not, as far as I 
can see, to be traced back to any other stories of crossing water 
magically. As a group they are independent.*® But they have had in- 
fluence on many later legends, one of which is old enough to come 
under our inspection. This is a Zoroastrian tale found in Yasht 
5. 76-78, the Ardvistir Yast, a text which the vicissitudes of the 
Zoroastrian canon have made undatable, although it would not 
be unconservative to put it before the Christian era. Vistarav, 
having escaped the massacre of his family, arrives at the river 
Vitanuhaiti; and there he invokes Ardvi Sara Anahita. 


45T1t seems to me to be futile to try to connect these legends with the 
ancient Egyptian tale of King Snefru and his magician Zazamonkh. A con- 
venient English rendering appears in Erman, The Literature of the Ancient 
Egyptians, translated from the German by A. M. Blackman (New York: Dut- 
ton, 1927), pp. 38ff. One of the girl rowers of King Snefru’s barge loses a 
malachite ornament in the water. The magician Zazamonkh lifts up the 
water from one side in a block, which he piles upon the water of the other 
side, recovers the ornament, and then replaces the water. The motivation and 
incidents are too dissimilar to justify making a connection. 
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“This is truly, veraciously stated, O mighty, immaculate 
Ardvi, that as many demon worshippers have been stricken 
to the ground by me as I have hairs on my head. Therefore, 
O mighty, immaculate Ardvi provide me then a dry passage 
over the good Vitanuhaiti.” 

Up came the mighty, immaculate Ardvi in the form of 
a beauteous maiden, very strong ... 4% The waters on one 
side she made stand still, the others she made flow on. She 
provided him a dry passage over the good Vitanuhaiti.47 

Two features of this legend are noteworthy. First, the manner 
of crossing is between divided waters as in the Hebrew crossing of 
the Red Sea, or even better that of the Jordan, where, as here, the 
upper waters stood still, and the lower flowed on. To this degree, 
therefore, it seems influenced by the Jewish legends ; and the borrow- 
ing may well have taken place at the time when the Jews were in 
captivity at Babylon. The Zoroastrain could scarcely be the source 
of the Hebrew. For one thing we have no evidence that it is as 
old as the Hebrew; and for another the Hebrew story of the Exodus 
has such a hold on the Jewish imagination, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, as well as in commemorative celebration down 
to the present that it seems more likely to have been the original 
than does the Zoroastrian, which cuts very little figure in its en- 
vironment. 

Second, the crossing is by means of prayer, in which respect it 
differs from the Hebrew. The form in which the prayer is made 
is almost the formula of the Hindu Act of Truth (see above sec- 
tion “I. B.”), and might afford basis for believing that the Zoroastrian 
tale is partly traceable to Indian sources. The theory would find 
further support of a negative character in the fact that such a magic 
use of the truth does not seem to be characteristically Zoroastrian, 
as it is Hindu or Buddhist or Jain. These considerations are not 
conclusive, since the Iranian story itself is not to be derived from 
any Indian story I have seen. Two other explanations offer them- 
selves. Such a use of the truth may be common Indo-Iranian, and 
may have been preserved independently in the two branches. This 
is hardly likely on account of two considerations: first, the great in- 
frequency of the idea among the Iranians and second, its relatively 
late appearance in Indian literature. In the latter is seems to be a de- 
velopment from other notions (see above). The second explanation 


46Qmitting a stock description of Ardvi. 
47Translation following Wolff, Avesta... tibersetzt, p. 175. 
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is that it is also an Iranian development from other indigenous no- 
tions. In Zoroastrianism, as in the religion of the Veda, prayer as the 
due repetition of formulae has a magic power.‘® To cross a river in 
such circumstances one might well resort to prayer, as did 
Zarathushtra in a story which we shall consider a little later.* 
Also, the act by which Vistarav influences the goddess is one of the 
greatest piety, namely, the slaughter of demon worshippers, and it 
may well be the piety of his act more than the truthfulness of the 
statement that is effective. The question, however, had perhaps 
better be left unanswered. 

An echo of the crossing of the Jordan from about the time of 
Christ is reported by Josephus, Antiquities XX.5.2, concerning a 
certain Theudas, who induced a large number of people to follow 
him to the Jordan, claiming that he was a prophet and would divide 
the waters. But when the test came, the miracle did not take place; 
so Theudas was captured and carried to the governor in Jerusalem, 
who had his head struck off. 


B. THe Waters BECOME SHALLOW 


The stories of rivers or bodies of water suddenly becoming ford- 
able are in western Asia invariably attached to historical personages, 
and in many cases seem more credible than does the story of crossing 
the Sutudri and Vipas in Rigveda 3.33. Some of them seem to 
have a germ of truth in them, that is, a general with his army found 
a river, usually the Euphrates, fordable at a time of the year when 
it usually is not; this lucky coincidence was interpreted as a bit of 
heavenly favor, and the occurrence was transmuted into a miracle. 
The whole process is illustrated in Xenophon’s Anabasis 1.4, when 
Cyrus and his army crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus. 


And in the crossing, no one was wetted above the breast by 
the water. The people of Thapsacus said that this river had 
never been passable on foot except at this time, but only by 
boats. .. . It seemed, accordingly, that there was divine inter- 
vention, and that the river had plainly retired before Cyrus 
because he was destined to be king. 


If this were so, then heaven was merely trying to make mad him 
whom it meant ultimately to destroy. But the statement of the 
Thapsacans was not altogether true, “since in the late autumn and 


48See Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, pp. 89 ff. 


“9For a few references to crossing a river by means of religious act, 
performed or implied, and even of prayer, see in Jadkson, Zoroaster p. 40, n. 6. 
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early winter the river is often fordable. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the Greeks crossed between the middle and the 
end of July, at a time when the river is usually at flood height. 
From the end of May until towards the middle of July the waters 
stand about thirteen feet above low water.”®° One hardly likes to 
impugn Xenophon’s reliability concerning an occurrence of which 
he was presumably an eye-witness, and it is not necessary to do so. 
We need only suppose that the river subsided a little earlier that 
year; hence the lucky accident that is on the way to becoming a 
miracle. 

But we need not be so charitable in our judgment of a legend 
concerning Lucullus that appears in Plutarch’s life of him (24). 
Lucullus reached the Euphrates at a time when it was greatly 
swollen by late rains. But that very evening the floods began to 
subside and the next morning the river was lower than normal, 
showing islands that were seldom visible at all. The intervention 
of the deity in his behalf was evident from the fact that on the 
opposite bank waiting for him to take and sacrifice was a heifer 
sacred to the Persian Diana, an animal that Plutarch tells us was 
as a rule difficult to find. Here the incident, if it ever occurred, has 
been exaggérated and expanded into a modest miracle. 

Tacitus (Annals 6.37) tells how Vitellius made a similar crossing 
of this singularly accommodating river. The final effect of these 
legends is to leave one a little incredulous of them all. It looks 
very much as though some ancient legend of crossing the Euphrates 
—perhaps akin to the story of Vistarav—had colored the accounts 
of the historians. 

Alexander, the hero of much fairy tale, figures in some mar- 
vellous affairs with the waters, of which one is the passage of the 
sea in Pamphylia. Most of the accounts are touched with credi- 
bility. Arrian in his Anabasis of Alexander 1.26 says that there 
is no passage along the beach except when the north wind blows: 
“at that time, after a strong south wind, the north winds blew, and 
rendered his passage easy and quick, not without divine inter- 
vention, as both he and his men interpreted.”’ Plutarch in his life 
of Alexander (17) refers to the same legend and quotes Menander 
in connection with it, but adds that Alexander himself made no 
claim of anything miraculous in the passage. Appian also knew the 


60Mather and Hewitt, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I-IV, p. 267, quoting 
from Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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legena and in his Civil Wars 2.149, 150, mentions it in connection 
with an adventure of Caesar’s in the Ionian Sea; and Strabo, in 
Geogr. XIV.3.9, says the army was a whole day in passing and was 
in water up to the navel. Callisthenes, however, according to 
Eustathius (notes on 3rd Iliad of Homer) says that the sea not 
only opened for him but even rose and fell in homage, although it is 
only fair to say that this statement is not necessarily to be interpreted 
thus literally but may be looked upon as a kind of rhetorical em- 
bellishment to something which was actually understood more 
prosaically. Josephus gives the event an undeniably miraculous 
touch. In the Antiquities I1.16.5, having just described the Hebrew 
crossing of the Red Sea, he cites this legend in confirmation of that 
in Exodus, and says that the sea divided for Alexander, in an off- 
hand way referring to the other historians as his authority. The 
legend is probably independent of any other, being based on an 
unusual but perfectly natural occurrence, to which later commen- 
tators added miraculous interpretation. In the case of Josephus’ 
account, it has been clearly contaminated by the Hebrew legend. 


C. WALKING ON THE WATER 

There are in the West no stories of actually crossing on the sur- 
face of the water that can be convincingly ascribed to pre-Chris- 
tian times, nor even any allusions to the feat at so early a date. 
Nevertheless there are at least three stories which might be that 
old, if we only knew, and these it is worth while to mention. 

The first concerns Alexander again, and is found in the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes.6* When Alexander arrived at Babylon, he himself 
went in disguise as an ambassador to Darius, who received and 
entertained him, notably with a banquet in the evening. During 
the course of the banquet a certain Persian lord recognized Alex- 
ander and informed Darius; whereupon Alexander, finding him- 
self discovered, fled from the hall, snatching a torch to light him 
through the darkness. . Fortunately, he chanced upon a horse at 
the door. The Syriac text then says, “Now Alexander by the might 
of the Gods crossed the river, but when he had reached the other 
side and the fore-feet of the horse rested on dry land, the water 
which had been frozen over suddenly melted, and the hind legs of 
the horse went down into the river. Alexander, however, leaped 
from the horse to land, and the horse was drowned in the river.” 


*1Greek version, Book IL.15; Syriac, Book II.7._ The latter is translated 
by Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, p. 74. 
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This story, being about Alexander and appearing among the 
fairy tales of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, is at once to be suspected of 
Indian origin. It might, on the one hand, be a reflection of the In- 

dian stories of magically crossing on the surface of the water, as 
by King Kappina and Queen Anoja (above in section “I. B.”) or by 
King Dilipa (footnote 3); or, on the other hand, of Siddhartha’s 
celebrated leap across the river Anomé on his steed Kanthaka, when 
he left home on the Great Retirement to become the Buddha.®? The 
age of the earliest version of the Pseudo-Callisthenes is probably 
not greater than 200 A. D.,®* and no text that we have reproduces 
the original; yet this incident must be of considerable antiquity, for 
it is well established in the cycle; and it may even be pre-Christian. 

The second story appears in Nonnus, Dionysiacs 23. Although 
Nonnus flourished about 395-405 A. D.,°* the legend of a mythicai 
invasion of India by Dionysus, carrying civilization to that country, 
is pre-Christian. As early as Euripides (prologue to the Bacchae), 
myth had carried him as far as Bactria, which at that time was 
both culturally and politically Indian. 

Leaving the Lydian and the Phrygian plain 

Teeming with gold, I neared the sun-scorched tracts 

Of Persia and the walls of Bactria.5> 
Arrian, Indica 5, 7, 8, 9, reports the invasion, presumably on the 
authority of Megasthenes, although he says nothing about cross- 
ing rivers on the surface of the water. Nonnus, hcwever, uses 
this, as well as other material which seems attributable, perhaps 
indirectly, to Indian sources, such, for example, as his distortion 
cf the {[ndian notions of rebirth (37.3). The incident that interests 
us is related in a florid, decadent style, with embellishments that 
doulbtiess originated with Nonnus, but the substance ct it is that 
the bacchantes, having triumphed over the eastern barbarians, cross 
the river Hydaspes (the modern Jhelum, the river at which Alex- 
ander met Porus) with various nautical wonders. They drive their 
chariots over the waves, and the feet of the leopards do not sink in; 


52This incident is thoroughly commonplace among the Buddhists; for a 
convenient example, see in the Nidanakatha, translated by Warren, Buddhism 
in Translations, p. 65. Hardly germane are stories of horses that run on 
water, as in the 1001 Nights, or that go so swiftly they do not sink in water, 
as in Jatakas 254 and 545. 

53See Budge, op. cit., p. lit. 

54See Chamberlayne in the North Carolina University Studies in Philology 
13.41. 

55See Davis, The Asiatic Dionysus, p. 163. 
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Pan’s goat feet run over the waters, which flatten themselves out; 
and so with many others of Dionysus’ army. Similar incidents occur 
in Nonnus’ chapter 24. These incidents all seem quite reasonably 
to be ascribable to Indian sources, both on account of the nature 
of the crossing of the water, as well as on account of the Indian 
setting. 

The third story is from a still later text, being an Iranian 
legend about Zarathushtra, appearing in the Zerdusht Nama, chap- 
ter 17, dated 1278 A. D. It tells how Zarathushtra, having arrived 
with his, family at the bank of the Araxes, found no boat. He 
was grieved lest his wives should be exposed naked to the gaze of 
the multitude on shore; but he prayed to the Lord, and then they 
all walked across safely on the water. What the age of this tra- 
dition is, no one can hope to guess; for the books of the Parsis 
suffered such destruction that much original or early material no 
longer is preserved and we cannot check late reports, such as 
this, by the first canon. The fact that Zarathushtra and his family 
walked on the surface of the water would lend plausibility to the 
theory that Indian influence is felt here. 


D. SUMMARY 


So far as concerns the theme of walking on water, the conclus- 
ions to be drawn from our discussion of crossing water magically 
in western Asia are largely negative. The oldest legends show the 
waters dividing under the control of a magic object; this is varied 
by prayer; or, again, the waters are lowered. There are no stories 
exhibiting walking on the surface of the water which can with assur- 
ance be considered pre-Christian, while the few which may not un- 
reasonably be so seem with great plausibility to be ascribable to 
Indian origins. 


THE HUMANISM OF BOCCACCIO 
BY BIRGER R. HEADSTROM 


N the two distinct periods that combined to give definition to 

Boccaccios life, we find that each served to give expression, and 
to reveal, the sublimity and depth, not only of his genius, but of the 
quality which has earned him immortality—his humanism. Without 
the profound mysticism of Dante, or the extraordinary sweetness 
and perfection of Petrarch, he was more complete than either of 
them; in his passion, his love, his suffering which defines the first 
period of his life, he is full of laughter and humility and love,— 
that humanism which in him alone was really a part of his life; 
and which later, under profound grief and melancholy, developed 
into that noble friendship with Petrarch,—a friendship which has 
become one of the most beautiful things in literature, and in which 
Boccaccio saw the beauty and glory of an idealism that later became 
associated with Erasmus. 

A poet by nature, sensitive to the influence of love, his passion 
for the unfaithful Fiammetta controlled his entire life. She had 
awakened in him the slumbering spark of genius; and years later 
her memory still continued to be his inspiration. Under the in- 
fluence of his love for her, he gave expression to his happiness by 
the development of his creative genius. He wrote for her, first 
to please her, and then to regain her. Even when she betrayed 
and deserted him—even though his love affair was at an end, never 
to be renewed—his love for her gave him hope and inspiration, 
and found such beautiful expression in the work he wrote for her. 
Extraordinarily personal, his state of mind is visible in them. One 
simple thought seems to dominate his mind; he had loved a princess 
and had been loved in return; and though he had been forsaken by 
her she remained, in spite of all, the guiding star of his life. To 
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regain her love, he enchants her with stories, he glorifies her, con- 
stantly telling her his own story; but what hopeless means to win 
back the love of a woman; what folly to suppose she will read his 
thousands of lines! 

“You are gone suddenly to Sammium,” he writes to her in 

the dedication to Filostrato, “and . . . I have sought in the 

old histories what personage I might choose as messenger 
of my secret and unhappy love, and I have found Troilus, 
son of Priam, who loved Criseyde. His miseries are my 
history. I have sung them in light rhymes and in my own 

Tuscan, and so when you read the lamentations of Troilus 

and his sorrow at the departure of his love, you shall know 

my tears, my sighs, my agonies, and if I vaunt the beauties 
and the charms of Criseyde you will know that I dream of 
you.” 

It is an expression of his love. He wants her to know what he 
suffers, to tell her of his experiences, his pains, his joys. And 
though the story serves as a means of self-expression, it is, in its 
exquisite beauty of sentiment and verse, one of the loveliest of 
his works. 

But his sufferings, his journeyings, were but the progress of 
preparation for the work which was to give perpetuity to his name. 
In his travels, he became familiar with the people of his country, 
their joys, their sorrows, their pleasures, their hardships; and in 
his own sufferings, he learned life, learned to recognize and appre- 
ciate its beauties, its crudities. And then suddenly all the bright 
world about Florence, among the woods of Vincigliata under Fiesole 
and the olive gardens and podere of Corbignano, on the banks of 
Affrico and Mensola, so full of voices for Boccaccio, was silenced. 
The end of the world had come, some said. Ina sense it was true. 
For the Plague was the end of the Middle Age. And at Florence, 
the vengeance of God, or an outraged nature, had deprived Boccac- 
cio of all those for whom he had cared, or had lived, and now 
alone, he retired from the world to devote himself to the task 
of giving to posterity his great immortal work, which some have 
called the Human Comedy. 

It is rather strange that the work which best represents his 
genius, his humour and his wide tolerance and love of mankind, 
should be so different to his other works which are so involved with 
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his own affairs. It can probably be best explained by the transition 
and change that had taken place in his soul, and which was to serve 
as an indication to that later period when a nobler and graver 
_ bearing gave definition to his friendship for Petrarch, and his inter- 
est and zeal in reviving the learning of the ancients. 

Even his style had undergone a strange change, a style which, 
for its beauty and simplicity of expression, was in a certain sense to 
mark the rise of Italian prose. It is true that Dante’s Vita Nuova 
was written before, but its involved sentences, founded essentially 
on Latin construction, cannot be compared with the infinite sup- 
pleness and precision of Boccaccio’s prose. For the first time, 
Boccaccio presents a new idiom, which, like the character of the 
nation, is flexible and tender, and capable of rendering all the 
shades of feeling, from the coarse laugh of cynicism to the sigh 
of hopless love. Like most progressive movements in art and litera- 
ture, his remodeling of Italian prose may be described as a “‘return 
to nature.” Indeed, it is the nature of the Italian people itself 
which he has made articulate in the Decameron; we find southern 
grace and elegance, blending with the unveiled naivete of impluse 
which is such a striking and admirable quality of the Italian char- 
acter. And though the descriptions of low life, with its coarseness 
and indecency, might seem incomprehensible to the northern mind 
because of the freedom with which the life of the Italian finds 
expression, they are so admirable, and the character of the popular 
parlance rendered with such humour, that one cannot help but feel 
he is one of them, even though their immorality might seem dis- 
gusting. 

The Decameron is a world in itself, and the effect upon the 
reader is the effect of life itself, which includes for its own good, 
things moral and immoral. It is Italy in the fourteenth century, 
and though with all its looseness, it is a philosophy of the world, 
with its variety, and infinity of people, dealing with man as life 
does, never taking him very seriously, or without a certain indiffer- 
ence, a certain irony and laughter. Yet it is full, too, of a love of 
country, of luck, of all kinds of adventures, -gallant and sad; a 
true and realistic mirror of life in all its forms, among all classes, 
filled with observations of those customs and types that made up 
the life of the time. Dramatic, comic, tragic, ironic, philosophic 
and ever lyrical; indulgent of human error, it is a human book, per- 
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fect in construction and in freedom, full of people, of living people 
—that is the secret of its immortality. They live forever. And yet 
it seems to lack a certain idealism—a certain moral sense—an 
idealism which would have given it balance, a sense of proportion. 

It was inevitable that a style so concise and yet so pliable, so 
typical and yet so individual, as that of Boccaccio should exert an 
enormous influence upon the progress of the prose created by it. 
This influence has persisted down even to the present day, to an 
extent beneficial upon the whole ‘although frequently fatal to 
individual writers. But it is rather by its humanism that it has 
earned its place in literature. Even Chaucer, who turned freely to 
it, is not so complete in his humanism, his love of all sorts and 
conditions of men; Goethe, Shakespeare, Tennyson and many others 
looked to it for inspiration but in the literature of the world it 
stands, for its humanism, alone. Even the Divine Comedy cannot 
rock it from its pedestal. 

In this immortal work is revealed, without the slightest con- 
straint, the width and depth of his humanism, that admirable qual- 
ity, the richness and beauty of which testifies to the sublimity of 
his inspiration. For with its completion, Boccaccio is no longer 
the same man, human, loving and tranquil, but rather sad, melan- 
choly and somewhat cynical, a cynicism that found such terrible 
expression in that savage and mysterious satire, /] Corbaccio. Fiam- 
metta was dead; and with the realization of that stern fact, the 
passion that had given him inspiration and expression to his crea- 
tive genius, expired. He had written for her alone; now that she 
was dead he was sad, and his grief, on which he brooded, served 
to offer room for imaginative fancies. He had been injured and 
treated shamefully, woman was an evil creature, a tool of the arch 
enemy, to torment and destroy mortal man; and he found an outlet 
for his emotions in that wild invective against Woman, laughable 
in its wildness and unmeasured malice. But it was merely the 
reflection of the change that was taking place in his soul; the 
change that marks the transition from his youth to his maturity; 
from the freedom and exuberance of the boy to the grave and 
dignified bearing of the man. And when the storm had subsided 
and he found comfort in Petrarch, he still continued to cherish her 
fond memory, for that vain shadow always haunted him, the 
emptiness in his heart never left him. 
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In Boccaccio’s deep and intimate friendship for the great 
humanist, it was inevitable that he should become interested in the 
cause for which his friend was laboring. Partly to forget his grief, 
and partly to be able to follow in the footsteps of the man whom 
he so greatly admired, he plunged with energy and enthusiasm 
into the work of reviving the learning of the ancient masters. 
Boccaccio was no scholar who saw in the literature of antiquity 
wisdom and thought, which Petrarch sought to make more pro- 
found, but rather, as a humanist, something living and splendid. 
He was no longer able to create living men and women; but he 
could find in the vast literature of the past a wealth of material 
which by industry and spade-work could be restored and given 
to the world. His devotion to this task, and his success, can be 
measured by the indebtedness of posterity to the classics of anti- 
quity. 

By his industry and interest in reviving the learning of the past, 
as well as the influence of the austere Petrarch, Boccaccio’s human- 
ism gradually grew from the simple love of human nature to 
adopt a higher and an intellectual significance. Having been far 
from virtuous, he gradually recognized the need of spiritual en- 
lightenment and comfort, and the preparation for a future life. 
His conversion was precipitated, or rather hastened by that strange 
incident of the Carthusian monk which produced such a deep reac- 
tion on his impressionable nature. Having often attacked the insti- 
tutions and servants of the holy mother church, and terrified by 
the approach of immediate death, he resolved to abandon literature 
and devote the remainder of his life to penance and religious exer- 
cise. Writing to Petrarch to this effect, he is cautioned in words 
of tenderest friendship not to lose hold of himself. 

“No monk is required to tell thee,’ Petrarch writes in 

part, “of the shortness and precariousness of human life. 

Of the advice received accept what is good; abandon world- 

ly cares, conquer thy passions, and reform thy soul and life 

of degraded habits. But do not give up the studies which 

are the true food of a healthy mind.” 

This advice and wisdom Boccaccio heeded; and learned more 
than ever to look to his friend for guidance and comfort. Their 
ties of friendship were strengthened; and Boccaccio, already ill 
and weighed by the grief which he could never throw off, felt 
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strangely drawn to the great scholar. He survived his friend but 
a short time. 

In summary, we can do no better in fitting tribute to Boccaccio’s 
sublime humanism, than to quote the few lines engraved on his 
tombstone, an epitaph composed by himself shortly before his death. 
Calm and dignified, it is indeed worthy of a great life with a great 
purpose. 


“Hac sub mole jacent cineres ac ossa Joannis; 
Mens sedet ante Deum, meritis ornata laborum 
Mortalis vitae; Genitor Baccaccws illi; 

Patria Certaldum; studium fuit alma poesis.” 


MARY AND MARTHA 


An Allegory 
BY RUDOLPH KASSNER 
Now it came to pass, as they went, that He entered into a certain village, 


and a certain woman named Martha received Him into her house. And she 
had a sister called Mary.—St. Luke x. 38-39, 


Many years have passed over the land since the two princesses, 
of whom I want to tell, lived and died in the old Castle. You can 
still see the old Castle lying on the borders of the lake, and when 
the storm drives into the waves of the lake, the lake roars out loud 
and shouts rough words which nobody can interpret and which are 
always the same, and it closes its eyes like a man who is about 
to dive under the water; and only when the storm has flown and is 
far away in another country, the lake laughs and opens its eyes 
once more, and sees the whole sky over-head, and the willows on 
its banks, and the swallows and eagles, which circle above it. 

The two princesses were twins, and on the same day in which 
their Mother bore them, messengers brought her tidings, that the 
Duke, her Consort, and father to the new-born twins, had fallen in 
his fight against Klingsor, the wicked magician. For in those days 
magicians still lived, and did all they could to disturb the happiness 
of men and the Wish of God. The people whispered to each 
other that Klingsor could pour water into fire without extinguishing 
it; and the Duke had also heard tell of Klingsor, that he could 
mingle truth and falsehood in such a way, that only he, who killed 
Klingsor could separate falsehood and truth once more. And that 
is why the Duke went forth to kill the magician, He had promised 
God to do so, because otherwise truth would remain in falsehood 
and falsehood in truth for ever, and no mortal would be able to 
disentangle them again. 
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The soul of the Duchess had become confounded by her great 
sorrow—it had taken away the light of her days. From the moment 
it happened, the Duchess began to speak words whose meaning her 
servants could not understand, she wandered about the old Castle 
from room to room and opened and shut the many windows, and 
nobody could make out why she did so. Or else she ran round the 
lake, when the storm lay in the waves and when the lake groaned 
aloud. As soon as the nurses came towards the Duchess and 
showed her the little Princesses, fear took hold of her and she ran 
away without recognizing her children. It was very rare that she 
stood still and gently touched her children and asked after their 
names, but when she did so, she mistook them, and called one 
Princess by the name of the other and laughed out loud. 

In this way the two Princesses had never seen their father and 
were not known to their mother, and that is why they were always 
alone and played in the park, or else chased the deer out of the 
bushes, or scared the little squirrels on the trees. The serving- 
men and maids left them to their own devices, and had only for- 
bidden them strictly to go down to the lake. They said, that a 
wicked fairy lived in the lake, and that she came up and fetched 
little children when they went down to its shores. But in spite of 
this warning, curiosity often led the Princesses quite secretly down 
to the lake when the servants were not looking, and then the lake 
laughed and had its eyes wide open, and saw the whole sky over- 
head and the willows on its banks and the swallows and eagles cir- 
cling above it, and it also saw the two Princesses when they stepped 
quite close, and bent their little heads down over its borders. 

The names of the Princesses were Mary and Martha. In spite 
of their Mother having born them in the same hour, Mary was beau- 
tiful and Martha ugly. And they were both well aware of this fact; 
Mary knew that she was beautiful, and Martha knew that she was 
ugly, for they had both seen their reflection in the lake, on bright 
sunny days. But Mary and Martha never spoke of that which they 
had seen in the lake, and loved each other. In fact, Mary and 
Martha did not only love each other because they were sisters and 
always alone and because they had never seen their father and were 
not known to their mother, but Mary loved Martha because Martha 
was ugly, and Martha loved Mary because Mary was beautiful. 
Neither the servants in the Castle nor the gardeners in the Park, 
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nor the fishermen on the lake ever saw Mary without Martha, or 
Martha without Mary. And he, who. could have understood God 
would have known why God wished just this, that Mary should be 
in Martha, and Martha in Mary, and why God’s Wish never would 
have parted Mary and Martha. 

But the magician Klingsor wanted to part the two, for he hated 
God, and he only waited for the moment; and the moment for his 
villainy was soon to come, for without the moment Klingsor could 
do nothing. 

Years had gone by; the Duchess had died without knowing her 
two children, and Mary and Martha were grown up, when, on a 
certain day the King’s heralds rode up from the town and pro- 
claimed, that the moment had come for the King’s son to woo a 
Princess. All the Princesses in the whole Kingdom were to adorn 
themselves with roses, like brides, and were to come to the feast by 
which the King was about to celebrate his son’s marriage. And 
the King’s son would present his Mother’s veil to that Princess 
upon whom his choice would fall among the many, and she would 
then become the Consort of the King’s son, and after the King’s 
death she would be Queen of the whole country. Mary and Martha 
were also commanded to adorn themselves with roses like brides, 
and to appear before the King’s son on the wedding day. 

The same proclamation was announced in all the Palaces and 
Castles of the Dukes and Princes in the whole Empire, and it also 
reached Klingsor, who hears everything. The magician laughed 
aloud, for now the moment for which his villainy had waited since 
the death of the Duke was come. I have told you that the people 
declared Klingsor knew how to pour water into the fire without 
extinguishing it, and that he could mingle truth and falsehood in 
such a way, that only he who killed Klingsor could separate false- 
hood and truth once more. And this time he again mingled truth 
and falsehood and took fire and water, and out of these he made 
two mirrors of truth and falsehood, and both mirrors had the 
power to show everyone who looked into them that which is not, 
and by this to make the good bad, and the bad good. And on the 
day before Mary and Martha, adorned with roses like brides, 
were to set out upon their journey to attend the marriage of the 
King’s son, Klingsor ordered two of his many invisible servants, 
who enter and depart through the windows without opening them, 
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like light and darkness, to carry the two mirrors of truth and false- 
hood, and to place one in Mary’s bed-chamber and the other in 
Martha’s. Now when Mary, decked as a bride, stepped before the 
mirror of truth and falsehood on the morning of the feast, she, 
who was beautiful, saw herself ugly; and when Martha, at the same 
moment, stepped before the mirror of truth and falsehood, decked 
as a bride, she, who was ugly, saw herself beautiful. And Mary 
and Martha were frightened, and would not believe the mirrors and 
wanted to break them, and Mary tried to tell Martha, and Martha 
tried to tell Mary, that she did not believe in the mirror and wanted 
to break it. But when Mary spoke to Martha and said: “What is 
the secret that you are keeping from me, Martha,’ Martha answered 
quickly : “I am keeping no secret from you, Mary,” and looked 
onto the ground. And when Martha spoke to Mary and said: 
“What are you hiding from me, Mary?” Mary looked onto the 
ground and answered: “I am hiding nothing from you, Martha.” 
For without Mary’s seeing it Shame had come to her, and stayed 
with her by day and by night. And without Martha’s seeing it 
Envy had come to her and stayed with her by day and by night. 
And while many Princesses out of the whole Kingdom, decked with 
roses, like brides, stood before the King’s son, and the King’s son 
presented the bride upon whom his choice had fallen among the 
many with the veil of his mother before the eyes of all the people, 
Mary and Martha sat forgotten in their bed-chambers before the 
mirrors of truth and falsehood. 

And next to Mary, invisible, stood Shame, and Mary saw in the 
mirror of truth and falsehood that she was ugly; and next to 
Martha, invisible, stood Envy, and Martha saw, in the mirror of 
truth and falsehood, that she was beautiful. And Mary and Martha 
never spoke of that which they saw in the mirror, and Mary and 
Martha hid the mirrors before each other, and their eyes avoided 
each other. It is true that there were days in which they both re- 
membered the years of their youth and then they took hold of each 
others hands, because they had done so as children. But whenever 
they did this Mary’s Shame and Martha’s Envy mingled, and when 
the sisters walked out together in the park, Falsehood stepped quite 
softly between Mary and Martha, and Falsehood held Mary’s hand 
in Martha’s, and spoke not a word. For as the mirror of truth and 
falsehood was made up by the mingling of fire and water, thus was 
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Falsehood made up by the mingling of Mary’s Shame and Martha’s 
Envy. And when Mary and Martha let go of each others hands, 
Falsehood quite silently separated herself as well, and Shame led 
Mary secretly down to the lake and poured many hurried words 
into her ear, as the storm pours its words into the lake, and when 
Mary looked into the lake she did not see that she was beautiful; 
and Envy led Martha secretly down to the lake and poured many 
hurried words into Martha’s ears, as the storm pours its words 
into the lake, and when Martha looked into the lake she did not see 
that she was ugly. And thus Shame never left Mary and slept with 
Mary, and Envy never left Martha and watched with Martha; and 
Mary and Martha lived for a long time before they were able to 
tell each other what each of them had seen in the mirror of truth 
and falsehood; for Falsehood lived with them and watched, and 
when Mary and Martha should have said the truth Falsehood caught 
up their words and threw them to the wind. 

It was not till many years, one after the other, and many hours, 
one after the other, had passed away—had flown like big and little 
birds over the lake and the big forests till there, where Mary and 
Martha could not see them any more, and only one last little hour 
for both Mary and Martha remained behind, and even this last 
little hour wanted to get away, that a youth, beautiful and strong 
and clothed in a robe of gold and purple like a King’s son stood 
before Mary and Martha, and Mary and Martha knew him im- 
mediately for Death. And Mary and Martha also guessed, that 
God had sent Death to them, as a King sends his son—And Death 
spoke gently to Mary and told her what Martha had seen in the 
mirror of truth and falsehood; and Death spoke gently to Martha 
and told her what Mary had seen in the mirror of truth and false- 
hood. And Mary and Martha understood Death and forgot Shame 
and Envy, and without saying a word they embraced each other 
and were like two children and knew everything. And Death lifted 
Mary and Martha up in his arms and kissed them, the wings of 
Death flamed through the blue night like a great conflagration, and 
Death carried Mary and Martha upwards to God, past the big and 
the little stars; for God did not want to part Mary and Martha, for 
God never had parted Mary and Martha. Now Mary’s Shame and 
Martha’s Envy remained behind, alone in the Castle, and Shame 
and Envy mingled with Falsehood, and Falsehood went out of the 
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Castle and through the Park down to the lake, and threw herself into 
the lake. Though the night was quite still and no storm was rag- 
ing—for Falsehood cannot live in the storm—all the waves started 
up one by one in their fright when Falsehood threw herself into the 
lake; and one wave fought with the other over Falsehood’s body, 
and one wave tried to rob the other of Falsehood’s body, and the 
waves tore the body of Falsehood to pieces, and each wave swal- 
lowed and ate up a piece of Falsehood’s body. The fishermen in 
their huts wondered when they heard the lake roaring so loudly, for 
no storm was blowing and the night was still and all the big and 
the little stars were twinkling in the sky. And not till the sun came 
out over the lake in the morning, was Falsehood quite torn to pieces 
by the waves, and the lake was filled and still, and it laughed and 
saw the sky overhead and the willows on its banks, and the swal- 
lows and eagles which circled above it. 
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THE PAPYRI OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
BY LEWIS SPENCE 


HEN the rainbow-coloured records of aboriginal America 

were given to that fire which was no brighter than themselves, 
when the flame-like manuscripts of Mexico and Guatemala dissolved 
in living flame, an art and tradition fantastically and remotely beau- 
tiful were consumed on the pyre of human superstition and intoler- 
ance. No mystical secrets, no occult wisdom, expired in the smoke 
of that holocaust, but a delicate and elfin graciousness, a rich and 
grotesque imagery, a kaleidoscopic page of history, were deliber- 
ately torn out of human record and almost irretrievably lost. Fan- 
tasy was conquered by fanaticism, the bizarre by bigotry, for the 
glowing chronicles in which the Aztec and the Maya had for gen- 
erations taken a strange and mystical delight were to the conquering 
Spaniards only “the picture-books of the devil.” 

But a civilisation so brilliant and complex as that of Tropical 
America was not without its resources, and as displaying a salient 
and peculiar phase of human development its literature might not 
so easily be quenched. When Archbishop Zumarraga decreed the 
wholesale destruction of its chronicles and sacred writings he could, 
of course, apply his ukase only to the royal libraries and to such 
collections as his agents were able to seize upon. Many examples 
of Aztec literary art survived. But for generations these were care- 
fully concealed by their pious owners, or else discovered and col- 
lected by more enlightened Europeans who carried them westward 
to enrich the libraries of the Old World.. Of these poor waifs and 
strays some forty odd survive, lying like dead flowers on the bor- 
ders of the world’s garden of literature, unheeded, save by eyes sym- 
pathetic to their inanimate and plaintive loveliness. 
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The history and adventures of many of these strange books, 
whose writers were also painters, are among the greatest romances 
of literature. It was frequently their fate to fall into the hands of 
those who, utterly ignorant of their origin and significance, took 
them for nursery books, the painted fables of fairy-tale. Others 
rotted in Continental libraries until, through the action of damp or 
the attacks of vermin, only their broadest details might be descried 
unless by the most painstaking scholarship. But, little by little, and 
after centuries of application almost unexampled in the records of 
research, their ultimate secrets have been probed and they are no 
longer regarded as meaningless daubs of barbaric eccentricity, but 
have come into their own as among the most precious and significant 
of those documents which illustrate the development of literary 
processes. 

In general appearance these Aztec manuscripts are far removed 
from the European idea of the book, or even from that of the Ori- 
ental manuscript. They consist of symbolic paintings executed 
upon agave paper, leather or cotton, and are usually folded in 
“pages”? which open out on the principle of a screen. Taking that 
which is perhaps most typical of all as a general example, the Codex 
Fejervary- Mayer, we find its length to be about sixteen feet and its 
breadth about seven inches. The general effect is that of a dwarf 
fire-screen, somewhat extended perhaps, painted in the brilliant col- 
ours of the setting sun, as behooves a manuscript of the West, and 
displaying a seemingly inextricable symbolism. At first sight the 
pages present such a riot of coloured confusion that it is only after 
considerable practice and acquaintance that the emblems which they 
contain can be separated visually and reduced to individual co- 
herence. 

The Mexican manuscripts, or “papyri,” as some writers have 
named them, although the words pintura and lienza are more fre- 
quently used by experts to describe them, I have divided into two 
classes: those which deal with the mythological and calendrical 
matters, and those which represent either historical narratives or 
fictional writings. The first class I have again sub-divided into 
“Interpretative” Codices, the “Codex Borgia” group, and a third 
group which I have labelled “Unclassified.” The ‘Interpretative’ 
Codices are those which were painted either by native scribes under 


1 See the writer’s catalogue of them in The Gods of Mexico, London, 1923. 
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the superintendence of Spanish priests of experience in Mexican 
affairs, or by such priests themselves, who appended to them the 
lengthy interpretations from which they take their name. The 
“Borgia” group is composed of a number of codices painted by 


THE GOD PATECATL WITH OCTLI (DRINK) EMBLEMS. 
From Codex Borbonicus, Sheet 11. 


native scribes, which obviously possessed a common area of origin. 
The Unclassified Codices hail from various Mexican areas and their 
contents differ considerably from those of the other groups. 

The manner in which these manuscripts reached Europe is ob- 
scure, but some of them have passed through extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes since their arrival in the Old World. None of them, perhaps, 
has survived circumstances of such imminent peril as the Codex 
Borgia, by far the most important of all. It was bequeathed by the 
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nephew of Cardinal Borgia to the Library of the Congregation of 
Propaganda at Rome, in the Ethnographical Section of which it is 
still preserved. Formerly it belonged to the Giustiniani family of 
Venice, to whom, probably, it was handed down by some seafaring 
ancestor. But it was so greatly neglected that it fell into the hands 
of the children of some of their household servants, who, as chil- 
dren will, after deriving all the amusement they could out of it as a 
nursery book, made several attempts to burn it. But the tough deer- 
skin on which it is painted withstood the fire, the marks of which, 
however, remain on its edges. It was rescued by someone who 
seems to have had an inkling of its value, and soon afterwards 
passed into the possession of the Borgias, who, as literary cognos- 
centi, would naturally appreciate its true significance. 

The Codex Telleriano-Remensis, one of the “Interpretative” 
books, fell into the hands of Tellier, Archbishop of Rheims, and is 
now housed in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. It is perhaps 
the finest of the three “Interpretative” manuscripts from the point 
of view of colour, but is certainly not so important from a strictly 
scientific aspect as the Codex Vaticanus A., sometimes called the 
Codex Rios, one of the treasures of the Vatican library. “Its al 
luded to in a Vatican catalogue dating from the last years of the 
sixteenth century, and is generally believed to have been copied or 
painted in Mexico by Pedro de Rios, a missionary friar, at some 
time about 1566. The paintings appear to me to be the work of 
Europeans, and the explanatory matter is in Italian. Three sepa- 
rate handwritings are noticeable in the European script which ac- 
companies it. Probably it was sent to the Vatican direct from 
Mexico. 

Still more interesting by reason of its history, is the Codex 
Vienna, which is to be seen in the State Library there, and is almost 
certainly one of the two books sent as a present by the hapless Mex- 
ican Emperor Montezuma to Cortés when first the Spanish con- 
quistador reached the shores of Mexico in 1519, Montezuma be- 
lieved Cortés to be the Mexican god Quetzalcoatl, who had returned 
after many centuries, and accordingly sent him the books and cos- 
tumes appropriate to his sacred status. The Latin inscription on the 
Codex states that it was sent by King Emmanuel of Portugal to 
Pope Clement VII and that thereafter it was in the possession of 
Cardinals Hippolytus di’ Medici and Capuanus. But as Emmanuel 
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died in 1521 and Clement became Pope only in 1523, the gloss is 
obviously erroneous. It is almost certainly the product of a school 
of native painters located in Mexico City, as is plain enough from 
_ the resemblance of its symbols to those of the Calendar Stone which 
once stood on the summit of the principal pyramid at Mexico, and 
which is now in the Museum there. Cortés sent this MS to the 
Emperor Charles V, which accounts for its survival in Vienna. As 
once the personal property of Montezuma, who must have regarded 
it as of peculiar sanctity, it should have for us a sentimental interest 
at least as profound as its historical value. 

Other Aztec MSS. were widely scattered. At least three found 
their way to England, the Codex Laud, which once belonged to 
William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and which is housed to- 
day in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer, 
the origin of which is unknown, and which is the property of the Liv- 
erpool Public Museums, to which it was bequeathed by a Mr. Joseph 
Mayer in 1867, and the Codex Nuttall or Zouche, which formerly 
belonged to the library of the monastery of San Marco in Florence, 
and, after a period of political disturbance, was presented to the 
Hon. Robert Curzon, fourteenth Baron Zouche, by the resident 
monks, who feared that it might be destroyed. It is probably the 
second of the books presented by Montezuma to Cortés, and still 
remains in the possession of the Curzon family. Several of these 
manuscripts are alluded to by Hakluyt in his “Voyages.” 

The manuscripts were painted by a separate caste of priests 
known as amamatini, and all of them have been reproduced at vari- 
ous times and under various auspices, some, indeed, on several oc- 
casions. The greater number were included in the vast work of 
Lord Kingsborough, Mexican Antiquities (1830-1848), a princely 
publication, the expense of which ruined its noble editor, but the 
majority have also been reproduced in photogravure and in their 
appropriate colours during more recent years.” They constitute our 
most precise authority on the appearance, costume and symbolic 
attributes of the gods of Mexico, a pantheon far more populous 
than that of Olympus or even of Egypt, of absorbing interest to 
the student of myth and comparative religion, and supply the most 


2 See the writer’s Gods of Mexico, bibliography, giving full details of the 
place and date of these publications. 
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elaborate details of the calendar system of the Aztecs, which was, 
indeed, the keystone to that religion. 

If we glance first at one of the “Interpretative” Codices and 
later at one of those painted solely by native scribes, we will gather 
a fair general idea of the contents of the mythological “books” as 
a whole. Among the “Interpretative” MSS. none is calculated to 
give the uninitiated a better insight into the devious paths of Mexi- 
can mythology and ritual than the Codex Magliabecchiano, which 
is preserved in the National Library at Florence, and which is la- 
belled in Spanish: The Book of the Life of the Ancient Indians and 
of the Superstitions and Evil Rites which they Preserved and 
Guarded. 

And here is curious lore enow for those who can comprehend it, 
while even to him who can not a sentiment of peculiar remoteness 
is vouchsafed. The first eight folios of this strange work, which 
was reproduced by the Duc de Loubat in 1904, are filled with rep- 
resentations of the various kinds of feather mantles worn by the 
Aztec priests and dignitaries on festal or ritual occasions, or which 
were placed by them on the idols of the gods. The next few pages 
are occupied with the table of the tonalamatl, or Mexican calendar 
of the feast-days, movable and seasonal, a time-system so involved 
that it is understood in its entirety only by a handful of experts 
to-day, and which, it is said, required at least twenty years of study 
for its comprehension by the Mexican priests. “Small wonder!” 
the amateur will exclaim, as he gazes at the inextricable mass of 
symbols with dazzled eyes. We next encounter a series of pictures 
of the Octli or drink-gods, the patrons of the sacred pulque liquor, 
and of several of the greater deities of Mexico, the mighty culture- 
hero Quetzalcoatl, and other Olympians. This is followed by three 
pages representing the mortuary or funerary customs of the Aztecs, 
which clearly show that a species of mummification was in use 
among them, by no means dissimilar from that in vogue in Egypt, 
notwithstanding that the dead are bundled up in a sitting position 
in what look like decorated sacks with false human heads and faces. 

Some rather gruesome illustrations of human sacrifice and rit- 
ual cannibalism ensue. In fact the stark realism of these highly 
coloured vignettes might challenge in their sheer dread and horror 
the canvases of Wierz or Doré. More intriguing are the pictures 
which illustrate the magical operations of the sorcerers, the ritual 
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of the steam-bath, the orgies connected with the worship of the 
drink-gods and the intricate group of the guardians of the four 
quarters of the heavens, in which we probably have a representa- 
‘tion of the four dresses of the god Quetzalcoatl sent to Cortés by 
Montezuma. 

If we now examine the magnificent Codex Borgia, by far the 
finest example of purely Aztec native work extant, we discover not 
only a different artistic technique, but a slightly different arrange- 
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From Codex Borgia. 


REGO DDESSIGHAN RCO: 
From Codex Telleriano-Remensis. 


ment of the mythological and ritual material. The first few sheets 
contain the calendar, divided into groups of days by the simple de- 
vice of using the symbol of a black footprint as a point or colon. 
The various days are represented by such symbols as a monkey’s 
head, a jaguar, a flower, and so forth. Of these there are twenty, 
for the Aztec ritual month consisted of twenty days, the period 
betwixt the waxing and waning of the moon. These signs were re- 
peated thirteen times, to make up the content of the 260 days of the 
calendar, and were again subdivided into “weeks” of thirteen days 
each. Some of the signs were auspicious, others were distinctly 
unlucky, and the calendar was thus capable of being used as a book 
of astrology and fate, from which the fortunes of a person born 
on any given day, or the success of an act performed on that date 
might be augured. 
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But the Codex Borgia is.principally concerned with the gods, 
their attributes, costume and significance. In its pages we encoun- 
ter the terrible Tezcatlipoca, the deity of sacrifice and justice, the 
dread recorder and chastiser of sin, the beautiful sun-god Tona- 
tiuh, with the painted myth of his passage through the heavens from 
morning to night, the pious artificer and priest Quetzalcoatl, the fer- 
tile maize-goddess, and the myth of the planet Venus, which occu- 
pies seventeen vignettes, and illustrates the dangers to which both 
kings and commonalty are liable at the hands of this vindictive ge- 
nius, who in Mexican mythology is a male. Four folios are devoted 
to the loves of the luxurious goddess Xochiquetzal, or “Flower 
Feather,” the Mexican Venus, and the “book” concludes with pages 
dedicated to the gods of pleasure and procreation and the hovering 
and ever-watchful deities of death and sacrifice. 

In many cases it has been only after long consideration and com- 
parison with native written accounts and by dint of the most in- 
genious and involved reasoning that the weird and uncanny gestures 
and actions of the deities represented have been duly explained, and 
the intricate symbolism which surrounds them unriddled. Indeed 
this task alone has certainly equalled in difficulty and perplexity 
that presented by the solution of the hieroglyphic systems of Egypt. 
But whereas Egyptology had its Rosetta Stone, Mexican scholars 
were without such an aid to enlightenment, so far as these manu- 
scripts were concerned. And are they accompanied by anything in 
the nature of actual script? They are. Here and there are to be 
found in their pages symbols which, when read together in the man- 
ner of a rebus, supply us with names. But these are more fre- 
quently encountered in such of the paintings as deal with tribute or 
legal conveyances of land. The name of King Ixcoatl, for example, 
is represented by the picture of a serpent (coatl), pierced by flint 
knives (iztli) and that of Motequauhzoma (Montezuma) by a 
mouse-trap (montli) an eagle (quauhtl) a lancet, (zo) and a hand 
(maitl). The phonetic values employed by the scribes varied ex- 
ceedingly and they certainly conveyed their ideas more by sketch 
than by sound. 

Those manuscripts which do not possess so much a mythologi- 
cal as a fictional or historical interest are few. The Codex Nuttall 
illustrates the fictional story of a popular hero named “Eight Deer,” 
a kind of Mexican Arthur, and his comrade “Twelve Ollin,”’ the 
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names, aS was common in ancient Mexico, being the equivalents of 
dates in the calendar. It is, indeed, an example, and the only sur- 
viving one, of the Aztec novel or romance. Eight Deer evidently 
_ began life as a priest, and after advancing from strength to strength 
in chieftainship, conquered many towns, and received the homage 
of a hundred petty rulers. The pages which describe his saga dis- 
_ play a bewildering variety of tribal or individual costume, coiffure, 
body-painting and insignia, sacrifice and rite. “The Codex,” says 
Mrs. Nuttall, the Americanist from which it takes name, ‘does 
not contain what might be termed a consecutive written text, but 
merely consists of the pictorial representation of events, accom- 
panied by such hieroglyphic names as were necessary in order to 
preserve them exactly, and fix them in the memories of the native 
bards,” who “acquired by oral transmission the history of the native 
heroes whose deeds are pictured.” 

The death and funeral rites of Twelve Ollin are elaborately il- 
lustrated. Elsewhere Eight Deer is shown in company with a 
woman called “Twelve Serpent.” Indeed, the Codex contains no 
less than 176 representations of women of the upper ranks, illustrat- 
ing their life and costume, and providing most valuable data upon 
this rather obscure subject. 

Another story illustrated by the codex is that of the Lady 
“Three-Flint,”’ and the lord “Five-Flower,’ which strikingly ex- 
emplifies the life-tale of a Mexican woman of the upper classes and 
the several rites that she had to undergo at various times in her ex- 
istence. It is, indeed, chiefly by reason of its ample illustration of 
rite and ceremony that the Codex Nuttall is of value to the student 
of Mexican religion, who will be better able to estimate our com- 
parative ignorance of the subject from the bewildering richness and 
variety of its brilliant pages. 

Several of the Mexican manuscripts remaining to us were res- 
cued from oblivion by the unremitting toil and personal sacrifice 
of enlightened men whose labours well deserve to be remembered. 
A French Franciscan friar, Jacques Testera, who arrived in Mex- 
ico in 1530 to instruct the Indians in the Christian faith, conscious 
of a lack of knowledge regarding native custom which might assist 
him in his work, surrounded himself with skilled interpreters, and 
had the mysteries of the Christian religion painted by them on 
maguey paper, thus reviving to some extent the art of the Mexican 
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pinturas. But the ecclesiastical authorities intervened, and put an 
end to the interesting experiment. Sahagun and Motolinia, both 
Spanish friars, collected numerous manuscripts, and encouraged the 
fictile art of the natives by every means in their power. 

The most valuable compendium is that of Father Bernardino 
Sahagun, entitled 4A General History of the Affairs of New Spain, 
which was published from manuscript only in the middle of last 
century, though written in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Sahagun arrived in Mexico eight years after the country had been 
reduced by the Spaniards to a condition of servitude. He obtained 
a thorough mastery of the Nahuatl tongue, and conceived a warm 
admiration for the native mind and a deep interest in the antiqui- 
ties of the conquered people. His method of collecting facts con- 
cerning their mythology and history was as effective as it was in- 
genious. He held daily conferences with reliable Indians, and 
placed questions before them, to which they replied by symbolical 
paintings detailing the answers which he required. These he sub- 
mitted to scholars who had been trained under his own supervision, 
and who, after consulting among themselves, rendered him a criti- 
cism in Nahuatl of the hieroglyphical paintings he had placed at 
their disposal. Not content with this process, he subjected these 
replies to the criticism of a third body, after which the matter was 
included in his work. But ecclesiastical intolerance was destined 
to keep the result from publication for three centuries. Afraid that 
such a volume would be successful in keeping alight the smoulder- 
ing embers of paganism in Mexico, Sahagun’s brethren refused 
him the assistance he required for its publication. But on his ap- 
pealing to the Council of the Indies in Spain he was met with en- 
couragement, and was ordered to translate his great work into Span- 
ish, a task he undertook when over eighty years of age. He trans- 
mitted the work to Spain, and for three hundred years nothing more 
was heard of it. 

For generations antiquarians interested in the lore of ancient 
Mexico bemoaned its loss, until at length one Mufioz, more inde- 
fatigable than the rest, chanced to visit the crumbling library of the 
ancient convent of Tolosi, in Navarre. There, among time-worn 
manuscripts and tomes relating to the early fathers and the intrica- 
cies of canon law, he discovered the lost Sahagun! It was printed 
separately by Bustamante at Mexico and by Lord Kingsborough in 
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his collection in 1830, and has been translated into French by M. 
Jourdanet. Thus the manuscript commenced in or after 1530 was 
given to the public after a lapse of no less than three hundred years! 

But even more romantic are the adventures of the Chevalier 
Boturini Benaducci. Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
this Italian nobleman conceived the notion of rescuing such re- 
mains of the native Mexican literature as might still be obtainable 
in the remoter parts of the country. He went to Mexico, and after 
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unparalleled difficulties, succeeded in collecting a very considerable 
number of paintings and documents in places often the most un- 
likely. His adventures in tracing these, if fully known, would 
certainly compose one of the greatest romances of literary explora- 
tion, and such of them as we are conversant with equal the romantic 
wanderings of Borrow or Leland. But he was not to reap the benefit 
of his toil, for the Mexican Inquisition seized upon his collection, 
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and after keeping his precious manuscripts in a damp cellar for 
many years, disposed of many of them in 1720. This notwithstand- 
ing, several of his discoveries found their way into the cabinets of 
bibliophiles, notably into that of the late M. Aubin of Paris. The 
great Humboldt also gathered a number of valuable Aztec MSS, 
chiefly dealing with tribute, but some of which appear to be identical 
with those painted for Testera, and in our own day Seler and others 
have recovered a handful of native writings of lesser value. 

The similar manuscripts of the Maya Indians of Guatemala and 
Yucatan, whose architectural antiquities have recently been the sub- 
ject of an expedition under the auspices of the British Museum, are 
considerably more advanced both in the scale of artistic expression 
and in the hieroglyphic writing which accompanies them. Only three 
of any note have been preserved, the remainder perishing, like those 
of the Aztecs, in the smoke of the auto da fé. These are the Codex 
Perezianus, preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, that 
in the Library at Dresden, and the Troano, discovered at Madrid 
in 1865. All three deal exclusively with Maya mythology. So far, 
the gods represented in the pictures they contain have been desig- 
nated by Maya scholars by the letters of the alphabet, as they could 
not readily be identified with the divine beings alluded to in the writ- 
ings of the early Spanish colonists in Guatemala and Yucatan. 
Nevertheless, continuous effort has succeeded in the identification 
of a number of these divinities.2 As regards the hieroglyphs which 
accompany them, these are still undecipherable, although the calen- 
dric and arithmetical system of the Maya have now been unriddled 
through the joint labours of American and German scholars. 

But even more interesting than these Mayan pintwras are the 
books of the Maya native scribes which have weathered the cen- 
turies and whose pages have done more perhaps than any of the 
remnants of the American past to cast light on its mysteries. The 
most remarkable of these, perhaps, is the Popol Vuh, a volume in 
which a little real history is mingled with much mythology. It was 
composed in the form in which we now possess it by a Christianised 
native of Guatemala in the seventeenth century, and’ copied in 
Quiche, in which it was originally written, by one Francisco Ximenes, 
a monk, who also added to it a Spanish translation. 


3 See the author’s article on “The Gods of the Maya,” in The Open Court 
magazine, for February, 1926. 
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For generations antiquarians interested in this wonderful com- 
pilation were aware that it existed somewhere in Guatemala, and 
many were the regrets expressed regarding their inability to un- 
earth it. A certain Don Felix Cabrera had made use of it early in 
the nineteenth century, but the whereabouts of the copy he had 
seen could not be discovered. But Dr. C. Scherzer, an Austrian 
Americanist, resolved if possible to recover it, and in 1854 paid a 
visit to Guatemala for the purpose. After a most exciting search, 
he succeeded in locating the lost manuscript in the University of 
San Carlos, in the city of Guatemala. Ximenes, the copyist, had 
placed it in the library of the convent of Chichicastenango, whence 
it passed to the San Carlos Library in 1830. It is of the same class 
as the Chinese history in the Five Books, or the Japanese Nihongi, 
a chronicle of distinctly mythological character, interspersed with 
pseudo-history, and written in the Quiche language of the Indians 
of Guatemala. It relates the deeds of the hero-gods of the Maya, 
the creation of the world, the fall of the giants, and later shades 
into actual Maya chronicle.* 

Equally interesting are “The Books of Chilan Balam” or “The 
Tiger Priesthood,” native annals from the neighbourhood of several 
of the ruined Maya cities of Yucatan, written in hieroglyphs, and 
glossed here and there by Spanish phrases engrossed on their mar- 
gins by native Maya chroniclers after the advent of the Conquista- 
dores. It was through the agency of these manuscripts that the 
chronological system of the Maya was discovered, the dates given 
in Spanish equating with certain Maya symbols, so that in a meas- 
ure The Books of Chilan Balam may be described as the Maya 
equivalent of the Egyptian Rosetta Stone. 

A great mystery hangs about the writings of Nufez de la Vega, 
Bishop of Chiapas, who made a holocaust of the sacred books of the 
Maya at Huehuetlan in 1691. Among other manuscripts then de- 
stroyed was a curious book in the Quiche tongue, said to have been 
written by the god Votan. Inspired by its curious details, de la 
Vega incorporated portions of it in his Constituciones Diocesianus 
de Chiapas, but nevertheless in his pitiless zeal committed it to the 
flames. A certain Ordofiez de Aguilar had, however, made a copy 
of it before its destruction, and included this in his “Historia de 
Cielo” MS. It tells of the wanderings of Votan through the world, 


4 See The Popol Vuh, by the author, London, 1908. 
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and contains a passage which has an extraordinary resemblance to 
that in Genesis recounting the fall of the Tower of Babel. Return- 
ing to Palenque after his wanderings, Votan built a temple by the 
Huehuetan River, known from its subterranean chambers as “The 
House of Darkness.” Here he deposited the Maya Records under 
the change of certain old men and priestesses. Says Nufiez, writing 
of Votan and his temple: “It is related that he tarried in Huehueta 
(which is a city in Soconusco), and that there he placed a tapir and 
a great treasure in a slippery (damp, dark subterranean) house, 
which he built by the breath of his nostrils, and he appointed a 
woman as chieftain, with tapianes (that is, Mexican tlapiami, “keep- 
ers”) to guard her. This treasure consisted of jars, which were 
closed with covers of the same clay, and of a room in which the 
picture of the ancient heathens who are in the calendar were en- 
graved in stone, together with chalchiwites (which are small, heavy, 
green stones) and other superstitious images; and the chieftainess 
herself and the tapianes, her guardians, surrendered all these things, 
which were publicly burned in the market place of Huehueta when 
we inspected the aforesaid province in 1691. All the Indians greatly 
revere this Votan, and in a certain province they call him ‘heart of 
the cities’.” 

Did Bishop Nufiez actually take the relics of which he speaks, 
the “superstitious” images and the jars of treasure, from a subter- 
ranean place in Huehuetan, and did he encounter living human 
guardians in that retreat? We have only his word for it. But if 
he did so, then he must have put a period to a hierarchy which had 
survived during some fifteen centuries. 

It will thus be seen that the native writings of Isthmian America 
occupy a position between the time-counts and wholly pictorial 
manuscripts of the Red Man of the Prairies and the hieroglyphic 
systems of such races as the Egyptian and Babylonians. The Maya 
hieroglyphs, known as “calculiform,” because of their similarity to 
pebble shape, have yielded a small part of their secret to European 
inquiry, some twenty of their signs having been equated with Maya 
words. But although it is known that the system on which they are 
based is “ikonomatic,” or resembling rebus-writing, like that of the 
Aztecs, we are as far as ever from being able to decipher their con- 
tents as a whole or to probe the mystery they enshrine. To decipher 
cuneiform writing or Egyptian hieroglyphics was a simple matter 
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compared with the elucidation of these stubborn little ovals, as in- 
terpretative aids were at hand. But European scholarship knows no 
defeat, and one day they must yield their secret, which will almost 
certainly be of a calendric nature so far as the manuscripts are con- 
cerned, although this may perhaps be augmented by historical data 
from the stone monuments of Yucatan and Guatemala. But we shall 
at least learn the names of the pictured gods over which we have 
puzzled for so long, and perhaps more about their worship than we 
know at present. 

It is strange indeed that the riddle of the West has, until com- 
paratively recent years aroused so little interest in Great Britain. 
Perhaps we feel that America should be permitted to unveil its own 
mysteries. The Continent and the United States have lavished much 
effort and treasure on this strange quest. But now that we have 
set our hands to the task, let us not, for very national pride, hold 
back any longer. Let us remember the achievements of Layard and 
Rawlinson, and that our island once stood supreme in Europe for 
the inductive and imaginative interpretation of the past. For in- 
spiration is as much an asset to the archaeologist, whatever those 
who decry its aid may say, as that capacity for sustained logical 
reasoning on which the scientific method of the present-day is so 
ruthlessly founded. 


MORE ABOUT SPACE AND TIME IN MUSIC 


BY M. WHITCOMB HESS 


“6 HY is the G Minor any better a piece of music than My 

Little Grey Home in the West?’, a correspondent wishes to 
know, after examining my thesis that music exemplifies the mutual 
transcendence of space and time, which was published in the Octo- 
ber 1927 number of The Open Court under the title, “Space and 
Time in Music.” Music to him is enjoyable for its “architecture” 
rather than for “the peering of time into space, and the melting of 
space into time.” The architecture of music! It was the city of 
King Arthur which arose to the strains of music and was “there- 
fore never built at all, and therefore built forever.” Is music as 
mere architecture to be taken seriously? The sort of building that 
goes on in music is comparable only to life, or to consciousness, 
for in this one art, process and result remain of equal value. It 
is true that most popular songs are “built” not according to high 
principles but are preponderantly rhythmical and sentimental. This 
sentimentality is the result of a partial cleavage of fact and mean- 
ing, and wherever anything less than complete correlation of mel- 
ody, harmony and rhythm (elements of space-time’s true expres- 
sion) occurs, the music is insofar not pure. The individual whose 
thought habitually moves on a jazz level finds in jazz the true ex- 
pression of life as animal functioning which still has its moments. 
The more difficult question is why the sensuous expression of truth 
through music may take so many forms. Instead of comparing 
Mozart's Symphony in G Minor with the single rhythmic melody 
of such a song as the one mentioned, would not a more pertinent 
query read something like this?—If it is true that music gives the 
truth of space-time, and the G Minor says the last word in musical 
perfection, how is the critic to explain the existence of many other 
musical masterpieces? 
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Music is highly sensuous. The physiology of the human ear 
makes the regular vibrations in the musical tone extremely pleas- 
urable. But the reason for the concourse of sweet sounds in music 
being so variously enjoyed as well as the reason for an infinite 
possibility of arrangement of these sounds is discoverable in the 
fact that music is the shadow of creative thought, not of logical 
thinking. A mechanical sameness is the result of logic, but living 
thought is individual in each expression. The logic of the perfect 
whole with perfection of the parts is derived through that sense- 
organ, the eye. The musical composition taken as a whole with 
tone relations working to that end is a visual concept. The com- 
position completed is no more the purpose and meaning of music 
than death is the purpose and meaning of life. In enjoying music 
who can deny that beyond the all-at-once experience given by the 
completeness present in each step of the process there is in addition 
a sensation of living, almost as though one had become for the time 
the very “note grown strong’? There is a saying that “The lark 
mounts to heaven on the wings of his song,’ and something like it 
happens to the music lover when he listens to good music. It is 
indeed almost impossible not to think of everything, even of life, 
in terms of the whole, just because the expression of space-time 
which the ear gives is more difficult and accordingly is not retained 
in memory so well as the simpler synthesis supplied by the eye. 
But analysis and synthesis at once is involved in life, or conscious- 
ness. The ear-sense, hearing, is capable of representing this; vi- 
sion is not. The combination of analysis and synthesis does not 
produce a new synthesis, and the synoptic view which philosophers 
of today, yesterday, and the dim ages of philosophical specula- 
tion, have stressed, may put the thinker beyond time as they claim 
it does, but after all it is only the time in the particular event noted. 
The “eternal” view as illustrated by: Mozart’s reported dream re- 
ferred to in the preceding paper is certainly not to be desired above 
living through the moments which make up the picture, whatever 
speculative philosophy may have held as its ideal. It is a one-sided 
attitude, and if the person who holds the doctrine but knew it, his 
wish to be beyond time without remaining in it is an extremely 
paradoxical one. What is time in itself? Like space, time is de- 
pendent, derived, and any duration is the expression of time, and 
any qualification of that duration expresses space. They are both 
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the external forms of thought and absolutely essential to one 
another. 

Music cannot be considered the synthesis of space and time be- 
cause analysis is of equal importance in the mutual transcendence 
of these thought forms. A successive difference of tone leaves the 
various differences isolated and distinct, though still in a continu- 
um of tone. The tone, I repeat, in a composition of true music, 
is surcharged with its past and future and yet retains perfect in- 
dividuality. This is not the case with color. Colors in juxtaposi- 
tion have their individualities injured, and this is consequently true 
of colors in a series. It is because of the power of the sense of 
hearing to make a synthesis, and also permit analysis, not as parts 
of a whole but as equal in value with that whole, that space and 
time are given adequately through music, where space is expressed 
as time, and time as space, without either losing its original mean- 
ing. This is the true expression of each in relation to the other, 
and it is not so strange as it may at first appear. This relation 
is in fact only an example of what is meant by the word “trans- 
cendence”’ so often on the tongue of the philosopher. 

Music is no pattern for thought. It is the natural expression 
of thought’s form. To say this is not to put barriers between form 
and content whose relation is also a transcendent one. Instead of 
a sensuous expression of thought’s form, the melody, harmony and 
rhythm of tone we hear in music may just as well be called the 
far echo of truth. Therefore, beautiful as the compositions of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Franck, Tschaikowsky and the whole category 
of favorites, seem to our sensuous souls, the high thought whose 
inner relations these musicians have presented has just so much 
the more beauty and value. 

Poetry is compelling because the form of this art (as well as 
the attitude found here by reason of its form) is of the universal 
significance of music. Poetry conveying misrepresentation of truth 
carries with it a much more serious danger than is possible in any 
other art. In the tenth book of The Republic Socrates disparages 
both the poet and painter as mimetic, but he bars only the poet 
from the ideal state. For its power to make the good man bad 
Plato indicts poetry, the most deleterious art of all in its misuse. 
Poetry, says Plato’s chief character, must appear at her truest and 
best in a well-ordered society, or not at all. Real poetry has the 
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appeal of truth in its content in direct relation to the music of its 
form. In Matthew Arnold’s memorable essay, The Study of Poetry, 
the relation of content to form is emphasized: “In poetry . 
the spirit of our race will find its consolation and its stay. But 
the consolation and stay will be of power in proportion to the 
power of the criticism of life. And the criticism of life will be of 
power in proportion as the poetry conveying it is excellent rather 
than inferior, sound rather than unsound or half-sound, true rather 
than untrue or half-true.” 

Music is all-sufficient in itself. It does not and should not sug- 
gest content for the form of thought becomes the reality of music. 
Its purpose is the demonstration of the relationships of thought- 
forms. Only incidentally are these relations logical, for logic, 
though it has its place, is the heritage of eye-minded philosophers 
who find in complete structures such as the eye witnesses, the sole 
truth. The moods given by music are evidences of the living 
reality of these thought relations. In a representative symphony 
such as Beethoven’s ‘Mighty Fifth,’ moods from despair and res- 
ignation to joy and triumph succeed one another and are caught 
up and intermingled as the theme moves along. A mood is much 
more complex than we generally think of it. The mood is the tone 
—observe how commonly the sensory term occurs in our speech 
—the tone of the thought whose living form-relations are repre- 
sented by music. 


A ‘SYSTEM \OF* OCCIDENTAL OCCODTISM: 
BY AXEL LUNDEBERG 


E are so used to connecting the idea of occult teachings with 

the Orient that the very intimation of the existence of simi- 

lar currents in the Western Hemisphere of our globe is apt to take 
us by surprise. And yet the saying “Les extremes se touchent’ 
proves true even on this field of human activity, for both the ex- 
treme Northwest and the extreme Southeast of Eur-Asia are cra- 
dles and hearths of either Christian or Buddhistic “secret doc- 
trines.” India, the land of heat and fire, is a fertile soil on which 
Asiatic Theosophy flourishes, while Sweden, the land of ice and 
snow, has fostered the greatest European system of occultism, that 
of Emanuel Swedenborg. The Scandinavian and Hindu branches 
of the Aryan race thus prove their kinship by drawing on the rich 
resources of an inheritance common to both, the innate conscious- 
ness of the awe-inspiring presence of a superhuman power. This 
fact is, no doubt, at least to a great extent, due to natural environ- 
ment. Under the glowing sun of India as well as in the icy cold 
of Sweden’s winters the human mind meets with nature as an 
overwhelming, almighty, mysterious and enigmatic power ensnar- 
ing in its meshes not only the mineral and vegetable but also the 
animal and human realms. Who or what is this wonderful power, 
1 The study of Swedenborg’s Theosophy is by no means an easy task. He 

is a very voluminous writer. The correspondences between the human body and 
all its organs with the “Grand Man” are treated of in 205 paragraphs in the 
Arcana Coelestia, and the quotations from said work in “Heaven and Hell” 
amount to no less than 5,290. He often repeats himself, and his Theosophy 
is so interwoven with his Theology and Exegesis as to make a very careful 
sifting process indispensable. Add to this that he uses a terminology of his 
own, and that his numerous definitions—they amount to more than 2,000— 
often are subtilt and hairfine, and it must be admitted that a study of his one 
hundred volumes is an almost superhuman test of patience and endurance. 
However, as Emerson says, not all can study them but those who can will 


reap a rich reward. All we claim for the following brief outline sketch is 
that it may serve as an introduction to such a study. 
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against which human efforts seem to avail nothing? Where is the 
key to this inscrutable problem? The Hindu mind answers this 
question by Oriental Occultism, while the Scandinavian offers the 
‘solution in a system of Occidental Theosophy. 

Occult teachings were nothing new in Sweden when Emanuel 
Swedenborg concentrating, as it were, into one bright and brilliant 
focus his rich ancestral inheritance of Scandinavian lore and wis- 
dom appeared before the eighteenth century—the era of “illumina- 
tion”—as the herald and exponent of a system of Christian Oc- 
cultism, which unexpectedly hit that period of skepticism as a 
stroke of lightning from a clear sky. The ancient Scandinavian 
Poetic Edda (derived from the Sanskrit Veda) is a veritable store- 
house of occultism and wisdom-teachings. Later St. Bridget 
touched the strings of the occult harp radiating from the Vadstena 
monastery vibrations that were felt through the whole Catholic 
world. But it was not until four hundred years later that the gates 
were fully opened to the abundant treasure house of the Swedish 
occult world through the publication of three epochmaking Theo- 
sophical works of Emanuel Swedenborg, Worship and Love of God 
(1745), Heaven and its Wonders and Hell (1758), and Angelic 
Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom 
(1763). 

After these brief prefatory remarks we introduce to our readers 
not only Sweden’s, but also Europe’s, greatest theosophist and 
mystic, Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772). 

The first “Theosophical Society” in the world, bearing that 
name, was formed in London in 1783, eleven years after the death 
of Swedenborg. Its leading principles were derived from the above 
mentioned theosophical works of his. 

Emerson, in his Representative Men, classifies Swedenborg as a 
“mystic,” while his first adherents call him a “theosophist.” Is 
there any essential difference between these two definitions? The 
Century Dictionary defines a “theosophist’” as “‘one who professes 
to possess divine illumination,” “a believer in theosophy’—; and 
“theosophy” is according to the same authority “knowledge of di- 
vine things; a philosophy based upon a claim of special insight into 
the divine nature, or a special divine revelation.” “Mysticism” 
again is, according to Brande’s and Cox’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature and Art—‘‘a word of very vague signification, applied 
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for the most part indiscriminately to all those views or tendencies 
in religion which aspire towards more direct communication be- 
tween man and God (not through the medium of the senses, but 
through the inward perception of the mind), than that which may 
be obtained through revelation.” And the same authority contin- 
ues: “They (The Theosophists) differ from the mystics who have 
been styled Theopathetic, whose object is passively to receive the 
supposed communication of the Divinity and expatiate on the re- 
sults.” 

As a further elucidation of the relation between these two cur- 
rents of Occultism the following quotation from Schaff-Herzog’s 
Encyclopedia might be of interest: “Theosophy is distinguished 
from Mysticism, speculative theology, and other forms of philos- 
ophy and theology, to which it bears certain resemblance, by its 
claims of direct divine inspiration, immediate divine revelation, and 
its want, more or less conspicuous, of dialectical exposition.’ 

Whatever significance we may attach to the above definitions 
they seem to indicate that the demarkation line between Theosophy 
and Mysticism is very thin and is to be found rather in the differ- 
ence of methods than of results, which latter in both cases are the 
same, though in the former they are arrived at by means of spon- 
taneous activity and efforts while in the latter a passive expec- 
tance serves the same purpose. Swedenborg consequently is just 
as much entitled to a place among Theosophists as among Mys- 
tics, as the reader of his three above mentioned works might find. 
In these interesting volumes he has, as I am going to show, re- 
vealed theories about God, creation and man, which secure to him 
a high rank among occult writers and make him the very origin- 
ator and, at least so far, the only conspicuous representative of 
Occidental or, we might say, Christian Occultism in modern times. 
We therefore will give a brief sketch of his theosophical system, 
leaving it to our readers to continue its study and to compare it 
with the Oriental Occultism which in our time has become almost 
fashionable among the many thousands of educated men and 
women who have turned away from established religious organ- 
izations to seek the truth elsewhere. 

2 All these authorities place Swedenborg among mystics and theosophists 
alongside with Jacob Bohm, Madame Guyon, Fenelon, Molinos, while 


Dean William Ralph Inge does not give Swedenborg a place in his work on 
Christian Mysticism. 
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God is, according to Swedenborg, Essence and Existence, the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end of everything, the 
Alpha and the Omega of creation. The Divine is essential essence 
and essential form. It is uncreate and infinite. The Divine is Di- 
vine Love as to its essential essence, and Divine Wisdom as to its 
essential form, and from both emanates or flows the Divine energy 
or active force into all creation energizing and sustaining it as the 
spring moves the clock, or steam and electricity their respective en- 
gines. (Swedenborg’s world-conception is mechanical not dy- 
namic). In the spiritual world God appears encircled within an 
aura or sphere, just as the natural sun is surrounded by a corona, 
and he is in fact the sun of the spiritual world, yea, the central 
sun of the entire universe. From the spiritual sun flow light, heat 
and energy, but its light is wisdom and its heat is love, while its 
energy is represented by its actinic rays. 

This spiritual sun, however, is not God, but God himself dwells 
in it in human form, yea, he is, as Swedenborg expresses it, “very 
man” or “essential man,” he is in fact “the only real man,” the pro- 
totype of all men. This is not to be confounded with anthropo- 
morphism. Swedenborg does not conceive of God as a gigantic 
human being (or Haeckelian vertebrate), even though he calls him 
“God-man,”’ for thereby he means that in God are present and 
function all the elements that constitute true humanity. This “God- 
man” is surrounded by four spheres, auras or atmospheres which 
all emanate or flow from him. These spheres are in the order of 
nearness or distance from their common origin as follows: the 
divine aura (nearest to God), the magnetic aura, the ether and the 
air. (It should be remembered that in the spiritual world are only 
appearances of space as also of time.) It is in and by means of 
these atmospheres that creation is effected, for Swedenborg most 
emphatically avers that God did not create the universe out of noth- 
ing (ex nihilo nihil fit). 

In The Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom, No. 55, he writes: 
“From Absolute Nothingness, nothing is or can be made. This is 
an established truth. The universe, therefore, which is God’s 
image, and consequently full of God, could be created only in God 
and from God; for God is Esse (being) itself, and from Esse must 
be whatever is. To create what is, from nothing, which is not, is a 


direct contradiction.” 
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But here we are confronted with the question: how could God 
who is infinite, out of his own infinite substance create the finite 
world? Every one familiar with abstract thinking will here find 
himself standing face to face with an apparently unsolvable prob- 
lem. Swedenborg’s answer is as follows: The first finite forms 
are certain “vortex-points” produced by the Divine will, or the 
movement within the infinite Divine substance itself (Principia 
Vol. 1, Ch. 1, 2, 3). These “vortex-points,” which under the Di- 
vine influence arrange themselves into “‘vortex-rings,” are the very 
beginnings of the finiting of the infinite, and thus constitute the 
Logos through which the universe was created (Philo Judaeus and 
John, ch. 1, v. 1). 

This seems to be a very close approach to the Pantheistic 
world-conception. But Swedenborg stands on a strictly theistic 
vantage-ground and sharply distinguishes between God and the cre- 
ated world. And right here the distinction between this herald of 
Occidental Theosophy and for instance Hegel, or Buddhism or 
Oriental Occultism or other Pantheistic systems appears in full 
light, for he evades the trap, in which so many thinkers have 
fallen at this crossroad, by an original and keen reasoning. He 
says in The Divine Love and Wisdom, No. 56: “Every created 
thing, by virtue of this origin (from God), is such in its nature that 
it may be a recipient of God, not by continuity, but by contiguity. 
(This will be explained in what follows.) By the latter and not 
the former comes its capacity for conjunction. For having been 
created in God from God, it is accordant, and is an analogue, and 
through such conjunction it becomes like an image of God in a 
mirror.” 

The whole creation then, man not excepted, is not Being or 
Life in itself, but consists of forms created to serve as receptacles 
of the Divine Life. If this Divine Life was withdrawn from the 
created form they would dwindle away and die, for everything 
lives by Influx of and from the Divine Being, and the individual 
forms vary according to the degree of their ability to receive and 
retain the Divine Life. Thus some of these forms become earth, 
stones, metals, crystals, or other minerals, which represent the 
lowest or angular form, while others assume the manifold mani- 
festations of the vegetable kingdom, characterized by the spheri- 
cal or circular form. Others again rise above these primitive na- 
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ture-forms and become rationally thinking beings clothed in the 
perpetually spherical or spiral form. Some of these forms or re- 
ceptacles are able to retain the inflowing Divine Life only for a 
short time, owing to the fact that they are not in possession of 
higher and more perfect vessels of reception, why they are acci- 
dental and ephemeral manifestations of the indwelling Divine life. 
Such are the inorganic nature-forms. Such also are the different 
genera and species of the vegetable kingdom, and such forms are 
also the many varieties of animals that inhabit the earth. They all 
retain the inflowing Divine Life for a certain time only, whereupon: 
they let it go. Consequently they are mortal and perishable. Man, 
on the contrary, being the most perfect receptacle of the Divine 
Life, lives forever. This is in fact the very foundation of his im- 
mortality. 

The Influx of the Divine Life, when passing from God to the 
created forms, which as it were absorb it, is not continuous but brok- 
en by and through the atmospheres, through which it passes, as for 
instance a ray of sunlight, during its wanderings through earth, 
water and air, is modified by its contact with these material sub- 
stances. This is why life manifests itself in different “planes” and 
within different ‘spheres,’ so that we everywhere meet with “‘life 
within life,” or life revealing itself in, and reacting against different 
atmospheres or auras. Consequently Swedenborg observes that life 
appears in three degrees; to-wit, one degree for each one of the at- 
mospheres of the created universe, of course not counting the in- 
most or Divine aura, which also is threefold. Swedenborg calls 
these degrees “degrees of altitude,” or “discreet degrees,” thereby 
indicating that they do not mix or flow into one another, but are 
absolutely and completely separated from one another, so that none 
of them can through any kind of evolution or process of refine- 
ment evolve into or merge into another degree. This means, in 
other words, that spirit in not refined matter, that soul and body 
are completely separated by a degree of altitude, and that men can 
never become gods, as Oriental Theosophy teaches. 

In man the three degrees of altitude appear within the spheres 
of will, understanding and action, which are actual forms for the 
reception and retention of the inflowing Divine love, wisdom and 
energy, for man, as has already been said, in no wise possesses life 
by or of himself, but he is only a form for the reception of life. 
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In God these same degrees of altitude are represented by the 

Divine Love, the Divine Wisdom and the Divine Energy or efflux 
(in orthodox theology designated as father, son and holy ghost, er- 
roneously represented as three distinct persons). The Divine Being 
as father or infinite love is invisible to the whole creation, and 
consequently can never be seen by human eyes under this aspect. 
But as Logos, or as the Divine Wisdom or Truth he has been seen 
here on earth, and was so seen for instance when Jesus said to the 
apostle Philip (John xiv:8): “Philip, he that hath seen me hath 
seen the father,” and “I am in the father and the father in me,” 
or ‘‘The father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works,” or “I and 
the father are one.’ These sayings furnish a rational explanation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, which, according to Swedenborg, 
does not consist in a union of three persons, but rather is a trinity 
in one person, namely, a trinity of Divine Love, Divine Wisdom 
and Divine Energy within the Lord Jesus Christ who consequently 
is God as revealed in the flesh, the very God-Man. 

In the Sacred Scriptures of Christendom these degrees of alti- 
tude are responsible for the threefold sense or meaning, the one 
hidden within the other: the natural or literal accessible to all men, 
and the esoteric or inner senses: the spiritual and the celestial, 
perceived only by those whose spiritual sight is opened. 

In fine, life everywhere is manifested in the three degrees of 
altitude. In a general way we see them revealed in all expressions 
of life in the natural world with its innumerable physical forms that 
live, move and have their being within the terrestrial atmosphere 
whether on this or other planets, while on the spiritual plane life— 
such as it appears in the inner, finer atmospheres, where it is im- 
perceptible to our gross physical senses—clothes itself in more sub- 
stantial forms, which more perfectly and in a fuller measure re- 
ceive the Divine influx. It is within these finer atmospheres, which 
in no wise are attenuated or refined air, but entirely heterogeneous 
substances—and not on some distant planet in the visible universe— 
that we find the spiritual world. Separated from this inner world, 
during our mundane existence, by a degree of altitude so com- 
pletely and perfectly that no refinement of our material or physical 
bodies can ever carry us across the border-line, we nevertheless 
live in a constant connection with that world, which in fact is the 
world of causes, while our world is the sphere of effects. This con- 
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nection takes place in accordance with the law of correspondences, 
for Swedenborg asserts most emphatically that a perfect corre- 
spondence exists between the natural and the spiritual world so 
that all the phenomena of the former are nothing but manifesta- 
tions of the latter on the material plane of life. The spiritual world 
is essentially like the natural world, which is moulded after the 
pattern of the former, the only difference being that the spiritual 
world is substantial, while the natural is material. 

What place in creation has man according to this Occidental 
Theosophy, what is his destiny and final fate, the aim and purpose 
of human life? When at death man’s spirit sheds his mortal coil, 
never to return to it again, he first enters the “Intermediate World,” 
the vast reception room for all the departed from all the worlds 
in the universe. While in this immense “receptaculum” he grad- 
ually attains to a state of equilibrium between the good and the 
evil elements in his makeup. He is, as it were, weighed, measured 
and appraised with strict reference to the qualities he has acquired 
during his earth life—his Karma as the Orientals would call it— 
and the result of this process decides his destiny for all eternity. 
If his good qualities are predominant he rises to the heavenly 
world, and if the evil are in the lead he sinks to the underworld—, 
drawn or attracted to the one or the other by his “ruling love.” 
The heaven-world consists of innumerable societies arranged in 
two kingdoms—, the realm of love and the realm of truth—, and 
in three regions: the first, second and third heaven, corresponding 
to the three domains of the natural, the spiritual and the divine, or 
the will, understanding and action in man, or love, truth and en- 
ergy in God. To the one or the other of these heavenly societies 
the spirit of a good man will be drifting after death, and there he 
lives forever in the company of other congenial decarnate spirits 
held together by the tender bond of sympathy, and during ages in- 
numerable growing into a warmer love and a clearer understand- 
ing, while performing “uses” for the welfare of the whole Heavy- 
enly community and of the entire human race in all the inhabited 
worlds of the universe, for as Swedenborg says, “The Lord’s king- 
dom is a kingdom of uses.” 

It will appear from this brief sketch that the oriental doctrine 
of reincarnation has no place in this system of Occidental Theos- 
ophy. According to Swedenborg man’s spirit never returns to this 
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earth after the death of the body, for retrogression in his evolu- 
tionary career is impossible, in so far as it would involve a sinking 
down from a higher degree of life into a lower, which already has 
been passed. But how explain the fact that we sometimes meet 
with people who claim to be able to remember former existences 
here on earth? The key to this strange phenomenon is, according 
to Swedenborg, to be found in the connection between the natural 
and the spiritual worlds, for man is in constant communion with 
the inhabitants of the other world. This communion—under nor- 
mal conditions—takes place unconsciously on both sides of the bor- 
der-line. Exceptionally, however, man might become conscious of 
experiences stored in the memories of other intelligent beings com- 
muning with him, and he then naturally confounds them with his 
own, thinking that he himself has lived through them. (See H. 
and HH... NOW2572) 

Let us finally make a brief summary of the general features of 
this Occidental Theosophy by considering its main characteristics 
in order to classify it and designate its proper place in the Pantheon 
of human thought. In order to make such a brief survey practical 
we shall call the attention of the readers to some of the most con- 
spicuous distinctions between eastern and western theosophical 
speculation. 

Oriental Theosophy then is Pantheistic and Buddhistic, while 
Swedenborgian Theosophy is strictly Theistic and Christian. Ori- 
ental Theosophy commingles God, man and the world, while Swe- 
denborg draws a sharply defined demarkation line between them, 
through the doctrine of the three degrees of altitude (discreet de- 
grees), thus leaving no room for a pantheistic conception of the 
universe. According to Swedenborg God in no way can be con- 
founded with the universe, which is his creation. Man also is cre- 
ated by God as an individual and will remain such to all eternity. 
No evolution or growth can ever transform a man into a god. If 
this were possible then man sooner or later, during his course of 
evolution, would reach a stage where his individuality was lost, 
and he would, as it were, merge into “‘the all” (universe) and dis- 
appear as a drop of rain in the ocean, which also, according to 
Oriental Theosophy, is his final destiny. Swedenborg therefore 
is a Theistic Theosophist. This much so far as Swedenborg’s rela- 
tion to Oriental Theosophy is concerned. 
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Let us now turn to another phase of his teachings. His theos- 
ophy is a strictly monistic religio-philosophical system. The whole 
universe is conceived of as circling around a central sun and being 

. sustained and governed by the same immutable laws from center 
to circumference. God does not share his world-dominion with an 
enemy almost as powerful as himself (the devil of orthodoxy). 
His aim and purpose with creation was to produce a heaven of 
blessed spiritual beings around his throne. Man’s destiny therefore 
from the first beginning is to become an angel. In fact all 
angels have been men, and the world consequently serves as a sem- 
inary of heaven. From God all creation emanates—and to him it 
longs to return just as the heat and light, which flow from the nat- 
ural sun, produce a variety of live forms—whether vegetable or 
animal—which all turn their faces to the source of their lives. 
Furthermore, Swedenborg’s Theosophy offers a solution to the 
“Riddle of the Universe” just as simple as it is rational and plaus- 
ible. He does not seek this solution in far distant realms, but he 
finds it in man himself, for every man is, according to him, as it 
were, a little universe, a microcosm, and in his own organism he can 
read the solution of the riddle of the macrocosm, or as he prefers 
to designate it the “Maximus Homo,” the “Grand Man,” mean- 
ing thereby not only the spiritual or heaven-world but also all or- 
ganizations—communal or national 


which exist as organic soci- 
eties for the purpose of performing “uses,” in so far as they grow 
into likeness with their heavenly pattern, in fine what the Greek 
would call a “Kosmos,” why Swedenborg’s world-conception also 
might be properly called a “Kosmosophy.” 

Maximus Homo, (also Magnus Homo, Unus Homo, Divinus 
Homo, and Coelestis Homo), is a conception peculiar to Sweden- 
borg’s Theosophy, wherein it plays a very important part. It re- 
minds in a certain sense of Platon’s and Chr. J. Bostrom’s world 
of ideas. (See “Sweden’s Contributions to Philosophy” in The 
Open Court, July 1927), and perhaps still more of Adam Kadmon, 
the original or ‘‘celestial man” in Kabbalistic Theosophy. It is 
the same thought that underlies the idea of the “Kingdom of God 
and the “Kingdom of Heaven” in the Synoptical Gospels, of Au- 
gustinus Civitas Dei, and in scientific guise meets us in Herbert 


? 
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Spencer’s Sociology. Swedenborg, however, has developed his doc- 
trine along independent lines, incorporating into the same elements 
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entirely foreign to other kindred systems or at least in them ex- 
isting only in an embryonic state. 

The whole universe then is, according to Swedenborg, as it were, 
a “universal man,” a “microcosm,” communing and co-operating 
with the human “microcosm” by means of correspondences, as a 
consequence whereof the understanding of man implies and logically 
leads to the understanding of the entire universe, and Biology be- 
comes a helpmate and handmaid of Sociology, a thought that later 
served as a fundamental principle in a remarkable work of another 
influential Swedish philosopher.* 

Thus the famous device of the Delphian Oracle: “Man, know 
thyself!” implies not only “self-knowledge” but also at the same 
time ‘‘world-knowledge.” The correspondence between the human 
organism and the world-organism is followed up and elaborated into 
the very minutest details in a great number of paragraphs in Swe- 
denborg’s most voluminous work, the Arcana Coelestia, to which we 
refer interested students. 

It should hardly be necessary to remind our readers that by 
“human form’ in the above connection is not understood “shape” 
or external likeness but rather “functions” or in Swedenborg’s term- 
inology “uses,” by the mutual performance of which humanity is 
knit together into one organic entity. To quote from the Appendix 
to the Apoc. Expl.:. The Divine Love No. 14: “in the Lord’s 
(=God’s) view, the whole human race (including the inhabitants 
of other planets A. C. No. 6807) is as one man; all in a kingdom 
are also as one man; likewise all in a province, all in a city, and all 
in a household. It is not the men themselves that are thus seen 
together, but the uses in them.’ And in this sense everything is in 
the human form. 

It can hardly be denied by unprejudiced truthseekers that Oc- 
cidental Theosophy, as it meets us in Swedenborg’s Writings, de- 
serves at least as much attention of modern students of the occult 
as, for instance Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine and Isis Un- 
veiled, Kingsford’s and Maitland’s The Perfect Way or the Finding 
of Christ, or Rudolf Steiner’s, Leadbeater’s and Annie Besant’s now 
so popular works. It certainly is a matter of regret that so far only 
a few isolated attempts have been made to continue in the direction 


3 Gustaf Bjorklund in his Coalescence of the Nations; see “Sweden’s Con- 
tribution to Philosophy” in the July issue 1927 of The Open Court. 
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indicated by Swedenborg. However, a beginning has been made, for 
instance, by Dr. Garth Wilkinson in his work on The Book of Edda 
called Voluspa, A Study in the Scriptural and Spiritual Correspon- 
dences; by C. Th. Odhner in his work on The Correspondences of 
Egypt, a Study in the Theology of the Ancient Church, and in A. L. 
Kip’s Psychology of the Nations. While the two first mentioned 
works throw new light upon the mysteries of Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, the latter gives valuable hints to the understanding of 
the international affairs of our own time. If we add to the former 
Religion Rationalized by Hiram Vrooman, Symbol-Psychology, A 
New Interpretation of Race-Traditions by Adolph Roeder, The 
Nature of the Spiritual World by Alfred Acton, The Return-King- 
dom of the Divine Proceeding by Lillian G. Beekman, we have 
mentioned almost all noteworthy attempts to constructive works on 
the foundations laid by Swedenborg. But the time does not yet 
seem ripe for such a development. Might it not be that Oriental 
Theosophy has to run the race to the utmost limits of its strength 
until Occidental Occultism will be able to open the doors to the rich 
treasure house of its resources? Then, perhaps, the two branches 
of the Aryan race—East and West—so long estranged—have 
learned to understand one another, and join hands on the neutral 
field of Occultism, in the realm spiritual, for they both draw from 
the same source, and truth is one even if viewed from different 
standpoints. 


THE CIE OR - Mii ei: 
BY QUENTIN KUEI YUAN HUANG 


HE life of Meh Ti is still a great problem to Chinese scholars. 

Some say that he was a native of the State of Sung; others, that 
he was a subject of the State of Lu. His date is also doubtful, and 
scholars differ about it. Sze Ma Ch’ien, the Herodotus of China, 
who lived about 185-136 B. C., has left no sketch of Meh Ti's life 
in his Shi Ki (Historical Records). Yet although we are confronted 
with difficulties, Meh Ti is not a myth and we have some evidences 
for constructing his life, both from his own works and from ex- 
ternal sources. The external evidence is found in three sources: 
the Works of Mencius,? the Works of Chuang Tzi,2 and Yu's Annals 
of Spring and Autumn.* 


1 Meh Ti’s surname is Meh which means “ink” in Chinese, and his per- 
sonal name is Ti. There is a’great deal of variation in the Romanization 
of his surname. Williams spells it as Moh while Marrison and Legge give 
it as Mih. Still some others spell it as Mo. These variations are due to 
the various pronounciations of the word Meh in different dialects. It seems 
to me more correct to spell it as Meh Ti according to the Mandarian. Meh 
Ti or Meh Tzi has been Latinized by Faber as Micius, who also calls Lieh 
Tzi Licius in analogy with the Latinized names Confucius and Mencius. 

Tzi is used in connection with most of the names of the Chinese phi- 
losophers or ethical teachers. It has an honorary signification and different 
meanings. The root meanings are child, a son, any male, young, middle- 
aged, or old, but it has come to mean teacher, sage, or philosopher. 

2 Mencius is the Latinized name of Meng Tzi. His surname is Meng 
and personal name, K’o. Mencius, a native of Tsou (in modern Shang- 
tung), studied under Kung Chi, the grandson of Confucius, and later at- 
tained to what has been considered a perfect apprehension of the teachings 
of Confucius. He was an uncompromising defender of the doctrines of 
Confucius. It was due to him chiefly that the teachings of Yan Chu and 
Meh Ti have been stamped out for so many years. His work is called 
Meng Tzi or The Works of Mencius, being one of the “Four Books” of 
China. 

8 Chuang Tzi or Chuang Chou was a native of Meng (in modern 
Anhwei). It is said that he held a petty official post at Chi Yuan (in mod- 
ern Shantung). He refused the offer of the post Prime Minister from the 
Prince of Ch’u but devoted himself to the study of philosophy and to the 
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Mencius (372-289 B. C.) expressly declares that his mission is 
to ‘drive away’ the doctrines of Meh Ti and Yang Chu.®> He says: 
“Sage kings do not arise and princes of states give the reins to their 
lusts. The words of Yang Chu and Meh Ti fill the kingdom. The 
people are adherents either of Yang or of Meh...... If the prin- 
ciples of Yang and Meh are not stopped, the principles of Confucius 
can not be set forth.’—(The Works of Mencius III. III, xi. 9-10). 

Chuang Tzi (350-275 B. C.) defends his ancient master, Lao 
Tzi® and criticises both Meh Ti and Yan Chu. He says: “If the 
mouths of Yang and Meh are not stopped, and benevolence and 
righteousness thrown aside, the virtue of all men will begin to dis- 
play its mysterious excellence.”—(The Works of Chuang T21). 

From these two passages, it is clear that at the time of Mencius 
and Chuang Tzi in the fourth century B. C., Meh Ti’s teaching was 
at its climax and his principles were wide spread throughout the 
kingdom. Mencius says: ‘‘The people are adherents either of 


glorification of Lao Tzi. His work, which now consists of thirty-three 
chapters, is known as the Holy Scriptures of Nan Hwa. Nan Hwa is the 
name of a hill in Tsao Chou, Shantung, on which he lived and died. 


4 Yu, a native of the State of Wei, according to some; of the State of 
Han, according to others, lived as a merchant at Han Tan, the capital of 
the State of Chao. His surname is Yu and personal name, Pu Wei. He 
has been considered the father of Shi Huang Ti, the First Emperor of 
the Tsin dynasty (221-206 B. C.). For twelve years he was the minister 
of the State of Tsin. Furthermore, he was a great scholar and engaged a 
number of scholars to produce the work published under the title of Yu’s 
Annals of Spring and Autumn. After he had completed this work, he put 
one copy of it in the market-place at Hsien Yang and offered the amount 
of one thousand taels of silver to any one who could improve it by adding 
or subtracting a single word. He died in 235 B. C. This work, though not 
mentioned in the Historical Record of Shih Ma Chien, has a great reputa- 
tion among the learned and is required to be studied by every school boy. 
To my knowledge there exists no English translation of this work. 

5 Yang Chu, a contemporary of Meh Ti, was a native of the State of 
Wei according to the tradition. Whether or not he was a native of Wet, 
he went and settled there as a small proprietor. It is certain that he had 
an unrivalled audience in the State of Wei. He founded a school of ethi- 
cal egotism and his central doctrine is to let everybody mind his own busi- 
ness. 

6 Lato Tzi, the founder of Taoism, was born in 604 B. C. His surname 
is Li and personal name, Erh. He held office as Keeper of the records at 
Lo Yang, the capital of the Chou dynasty. It is said that he had foreseen 
the fall of the Chou dynasty before he turned his footsteps towards the 
west. At the Han Ku pass, he was besought by the governor of the pass, 
Yin Hsi, to write a book for erring humanity, whereupon the Tao Teh 
King was written. Whether or not the Tao Teh King was written by 
Lao Tzi is still a question. His teaching may be briefly summarized by 
two sentences, let Tao do its own work: be ever same no matter what 
happens to you. 
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Yang or of Meh.” The teachings of Yang Chu and Meh Ti evi- 
dently divided the kingdom and left no room for the teachings of 
Confucius and Lao Tzi. Asa rule, the teachings of any school of 
thought or religion can not be spread so widely as the teachings of 
Meh Ti were in a short period of time. Therefore, it seems very 
logical to conclude that Meh Ti lived at least one generation before 
Mencius and Chuang Tzi. 

The third external source for our information about Meh Ti is 
Yu’s Annals of Spring and Autumn. Yu says: “Both Confucius 
and Meh Ti were practical and political reformers travelling around 
from State to State. Worrying that the kingdom had lost the teach- 
ings of former rulers, they studied day and night. Whatever is 
good to learn and do, they teach others to do; whatever is not good 
to learn and do, they forbid others to do. It is said that Confucius 
and Meh Ti studied and applied their principles day and night dil- 
igently. At night they saw Wen Wang’ and Chou Kung® and in 
the day time they took councils from them.” Meh Ti, like Con- 
fucius, was a great political reformer and a profound moral phi- 
losopher ! 

Now let us turn to the internal evidences. First of all, the chap- 
ter on “Value of Righteousness,’ which I have omitted from my 
translation, states: “Meh Ti, while travelling in the south in the 
State of Ch’u, wanted to see King Hwei. On account of old age, the 
king refused him an interview but sent Mo Ho (his minister) to 
meet him.” According to the Historical Records, King Hwei died 
in the ninth year of King Kao of the State of Chou or in the forty- 
seventh year after the death of Confucius, who died in 478 B. C. 
When he was travelling in the State of Ch’u, most probably he was 
forty or fifty years of age. If so, he was born between 481 and 

7Wen Wang (1231-1135 B. C.) was the father of Wu Wang, the first 
sovereign of the Chou dynasty. He was hereditary ruler of the Principality 
of Ch’i in modern Shensi. On account of his wisdom and virtue, he was 
canonized under the title Ch’ang, Duke of Chou. Before he was com- 
missioned to make war upon the frontier tribes, he had been denounced by 
Hu, the Marquis of Ch’ung and was put into prison at Yu Li in modern 


Honan. He never ceased to denounce the cruelty and corruption of his 
day. Therefore, he is regarded as one of the model rulers of China. 


8’ Chou Kung or the Duke of Chou, fourth son of Wen Wang and 
younger brother to Wu Wang, was canonized under the title of Tan. He 
drew up a legal code and purified the morals of the people. He devoted 
himself entirely for the welfare of the government. To him a wonderful 


invention of a “South-pointing chariot,” (the Mariner’s compass) has been 
assigned. He died in 1105 B.C. 
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471 B. C. near the end of the life of Confucius. 

We have very good internal evidence that he was a political re- 

former and a moral philosopher. In the Dialogue between Meh Ti 
and the ruler of the State of Lu it is written: “When you enter 
a government, select your profession and do your duty. When a 
nation is in disorder, teach the doctrines of preference of the virtu- 
ous and resemblance to the superior. When a government is poor, 
instruct the people to be economical and thrifty in burial ceremonies. 
When a nation loves sound and drink, speak against music and 
fatalism. When a nation becomes licentious and without propriety, 
(Li°), preach the principles of worshipping Heaven and honoring 
spirits. When a government attacks its neighboring States, propa- 
gate the Gospel of Universal Love.”—(The Dialogue Between Meh 
Ti and the Ruler of the State of Lu.) 
We are fairly certain, then, that Meh Ti was a native of the 
State of Sung, who was born between 481 and 471 B. C. Accord- 
ing to the tradition he lived a long life of seventy-five years and 
therefore, he died between 406 and 396 B. C. He was a teacher and 
moralist who made the science of government his profession and 
who propagated his doctrines in the courts of the feudal states 
which divided China at that time. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TEXT 


During the reigns of K’ien Lung (1735-1795 A. D.) and Kia 
King (1795-1820 A. D.) of the Tsing dynasty, there was a great 
revival of old learning, and all literature of the past dynasties were 
collected, edited and commented upon by scholars. Followers of 
different schools of thought suddenly appeared and different syn- 
cretistic systems were founded. This was the Chinese Renaissance! 
At this time fifty-three chapters of Meh Ti were collected, studied 


9 Li or Propriety—Li in Chinese may be defined as reverence in atti- 
tude and action. Li has passed through three stages of development; in 
the first stage, Li was the rites of worshipping gods or spirits, in the sec- 
ond, Li was the rule of behavior parallel with all the customs and. tradi- 
tions, and in the third, Li was the guide of conduct, not limited by the old 
customs and traditions but changeable according to the time. It has been 
quite universally recognized both by the Chinese and Western scholars that 
there is no appropriate word in any language for the Chinese character Li. 
Li, as it now stands, includes all the rules, traditions, customs and habits 
both religious and secular. Li regulates speaking, clothing, acting, eating 
and so on. 
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and explained by Wang Chuang"? and Pei Yuan," two of the great 
scholars of the Tsing dynasty. Before their time, the essays of 
Meh Ti, like other non-canonical writings, had not been collected, 
but were scattered among various volumes. In the Han dynasty 
(206 B. C.-23 A. D.), there were altogether seventy-one chapters 
(Cyclopedia of the Literature of the Han dynasty). When the first 
emperor of the Sung dynasty (960 A. D.) came to the throne, it was 
found that eight chapters had been lost (The Record of the Chuang 
Shing Library). Sometime later another ten chapters disappeared 
and the remaining fifty-three constitute the present text. It is due 
to Wang Chuang and Pei Yuan that we are able to read Meh Ti as 
a whole and to make a fairer judgment of him than was possible 
before their time. 

With regard to its authorship, genuineness and the date of its 
composition, the work attributed to Meh Ti has been critically stud- 
ied by scholars since the middle of the Tsing dynasty but no two 
have ever agreed on every point. However, as a result of two hun- 
dred years of critical examination, a general conclusion has been 
reached, in spite of many minute differences of opinion. Meh Ti, 
like other Oriental ethical teachers, did not commit his teachings 
to writing himself, although one or two modern Chinese thinkers 
have argued that Meh Ti did write four chapters, ““Meh’s Classic, 
I,” “Meh’s Classic, Il,” “Meh’s Sayings,” and “Meh’s Sayings, 
Il.” Their arguments are not strong. The works of Meh Ti are 
generally attributed to some unknown disciple between the time of 
Meh Ti (481 or 471-406 or 396 B. C.) and the beginning of the Han 
dynasty (200 B. C.). They could not be as late as the Han dynasty 
because the Cyclopedia of the Literature of the Han Dynasty says 
that there were seventy-one chapters at the opening of the Han 
era. According to tradition and the general agreement of scholars, 
Meh Ti taught orally and his disciples recorded his words with some 

10 Wang Chung, a native of Kiang Su, lived in 1743-1794 A. D., who 
was at first a servant in a private school. He got his education by listen- 
ing to the students and borrowing books from a bookseller. His scholar- 
ship soon attracted a wide attention. |He was the author of several classical 
commentaries and antiquarian works, among which Meh Ti is one. He 


declared himself a follower of the Han scholars and vigorously attacked 
Buddhism and Taoism. 


11 Pei Yuan (1729-1797 A. D.) served as an official with distinction in 
Kan Su. After he had suppressed various white Lily and aboriginal ris- 
ings, he became Viceroy of Hu Kwang. He collected, edited and wrote sev- 
eral antiquarian works. Meh Ti is one of them. 
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additions and interpolations. It is generally agreed by Chinese 
critics that much of the material which has been preserved may be 
accepted as genuine. 

Christianity is another factor which has caused the revival of 
the study of Meh Ti. In its Nestorian form it was introduced into 
China in the first half of the seventh century and was allowed to 
flourish for quite a while under the early emperors of the Tang dy- 
nasty (618-907 A. D.), but by the time of the Mings it seems to have 
disappeared entirely in China. The Nestorian Monument, found 
not many years ago in Sianfu, Shensi, is the chief authority. At- 
tempts to propagate orthodox Christianity in the Yuan, Ming and 
early Manchu periods suffered the same fate, leaving no deep im- 
pression upon the Chinese mind. 

Duing the last fifty years, however, Christian influence has di- 
rected the attention of thinkers to Meh Ti. The essential ethical 
and spiritual teachings of Christianity have been found akin to the 
Chinese ideas of life, especially to those of Meh Ti. Asa result he 
has been carefully studied and his doctrines compared with Christian 
teaching. The Christians interpret Meh Ti by Christianity as St. 
Paul and the Christian Apologists did the Greek Philosophy by the 
teachings of Jesus, while the non-Christians explain Christianity by 
Meh ‘Ti as Peter Jensen did the Old Testament by means of the 
Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic. How much they are alike or different, 
the readers of this translation may decide for themselves! Due to 
the revival of old learning in the Tsing dynasty and to the influence 
of Christianity, Meh Ti is bound to have a unique place in Chinese 
thought. I have been at some pains to translate a few chapters of 
Meh Ti from Pei Yuan’s text, having taken great care not to permit 
bias or prejudice to influence my rendering. I hope Meh Ti may be 
an ambassador of good will and understanding between the East 
and West. Let the principle of Love, taught by Jesus Christ and 
Meh Ti, prevail! These selections are intended to show such essen- 
tial teachings of Meh Ti as “Universal Love,” “The Will of 
Heaven,” ““Non-aggression,” “Non-fatalism,” and “The Evidences 
of Spirits.” 

12 The Nestorian Monument.—In 631 A. D. some of the Nestorians 
went to China and preached the Gospel. Five years later they settled down 
at Chang An (the modern Si-an-fu in Shensi). Their chief priest was 
Olopun. In 781 A. D. the famous Nestorian Tablet, now called the Nestor- 


ian Monument, was set up at Chang An, giving a rough outline of their 
faith and doctrine. 
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Tue TEACHING oF Meu TI 


In order to give a concise cross-section of Meh Ti’s essential re- 
ligious and philosophical teachings, I will not only use the essays 
which are translated here, but also materials available from those 
chapters which have not been translated. There are two main rea- 
sons for not having translated more than the following chapters: 
in the first place, some of them are utterly unintelligible even to 
Chinese, because of the textual discrepancies and corruptions. This 
is partly due to the neglect, or, to put it more correctly, to the perse- 
cution suffered by Meh Ti at the hands of Confucian scholars 
through so many successive dynasties. This also may be counted 
the reason why the Meh Ti has not been translated into English. In 
the second place, as I have stated in the first section of the Introduc- 
tion, these translated chapters are chosen because they represent the 
essential teachings of Meh Ti, while the rest touch only the minor 
or insignificant points of his thought. 

No early Chinese philosopher or ethical teacher is so conscien- 
tiously methodical and logical in his reasoning as Meh Ti. We must 
recognize that, except in Meh Ti, there was not a development of 
logical reasoning among the early Chinese thinkers analogous to that 
in Greece. They drew conclusions chiefly from daily experiences 
and historical facts. Meh Ti, on the other hand, always endeavors 
to prove every step he takes in accordance with such logical laws set 
forth by himself. Consequently consistency is one of the main fea- 
tures of his thinking. Hsun Tzi!® confirms this and writes: ‘He 
(Meh Ti) has never allowed himself to entertain the thought of 
higher classes, and therefore, he does not recognize the distinction 
between the ruler and his subjects. To maintain his theory, Meh- 
Ti advances some plausible reasons; and in expounding them he 
displays a certain logical skill, so that the ignorant masses are easily 
to be deceived and confused by him.”—(Hsuan Tzi Chapter VI). 

What are the methods of testing the soundness of a principle? 

13 Hsun ‘Tzi (340-220 B. C.) was a native of the State of Chao. His 
surname is Hsun and personal name, K’uang. He is often called Hsun 
Chin or Minister Hsun, in reference to his official position. In the State 
of Chi he was appointed Libationer. Later on he went to the State of 
Ch’u where he became magistrate of Lan Ling under Ruler Ch’un Shen. 
Finally he retired and taught pupils among whom the most famous ones 
are Li Tzi and Han Fei Tzi. He became disgusted with life and wrote a 


philosophical treatise called by his name in which he maintains, in opposi- 
ton to Mencius, that the nature of man is fundamentally evil. 
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Meh Ti gives three methods of testing which he calls the “Three 
Standards.’’4 First, it must conform to the will of Heaven and be 
in accordance with the doings of ancient holy emperors; secondly, 
_our practical observation and experiences must justify it; and 
thirdly, our doings must prove that they are for the general welfare 
of the government and the people. Meh Ti says: “There is the 
standard of precedent; there is the standard of observation; and 
there is the standard of function.’’ What is the precedent? It 
comes from the doings of the ancient holy emperors!® above. What 
is the observation? It is derived from the evidence of the ears and 
eyes of the multitude below. What is the function? Its work lies 
in the administration of government and in the observation of the 
benefit to the country and its people. These are the “Three Stand- 
ards.”—Non-fatalism, 1). Consistency is evident throughout his 
teachings. Indeed, Meh Ti is the father of Chinese logical 
reasoning ! 


THe Reticion ofr Meu Tr 


It will be found quite interesting to note that Meh Ti has come 
to realize, in a systematic way, the existence of Shang Ti!® or 
Heaven. Whatever argument the early Chinese moralists, philos- 


14 The “Three Standards” means three principles or criteria by which 
the good and bad are distinguished. * 

15 The holy emperors mean the model emperors of the ancient three 
dynasties, Hsia, Shang and Chou. They are the models to be followed by 
the son of Heaven. Strictly speaking, the model emperors are Yu, T’ang, 
Wen and Wu but at other times Yao and Shun are included. 

Yu or Ta Yu (Great Yu) was a native of Shih Nin in modern Sze- 
chuan. His father was Kun. After Kun had failed to drain the empire 
during a great flood, he was chosen by Shun to undertake the same work. 
He accomplished the task after nine years’ toil. On account of his service 
he was ennobled as Prince of Hsia, and finally selected by Shun to be his 
successor in 2205 B. C. He became the first emperor of the Hsia dynasty, 
dying in 2197 B. C. 

T’ang or Ch’eng T’ang, after he had defeated and overthrown Chieh 
Kwei, the last emperor of the Hsia dynasty, came to the throne in 1766 
B. C. as the first emperor of the Shang dynasty. He has been regarded 
as one of the model emperors of China because of his virtue and love of 
the people. 

Wen or Wen Wang.—See Note 7. 

Wu or Wu Wang, the son of Wen Wang (1169-1116 B. C.), was the 
first emperor of the Chou dynasty and was canonized under the title Fa. 
In 1122 B. C. he assembled a vast army and defeated completely the forces 
of Chou Hsin, the last emperor of the Shang dynasty, at Meng Chin in 
modern Honan. 

16 Shang Ti—Shang means “above;” LA; “sovereign.” ; When they are 
put together, they signify a mighty sovereign on high. It is not altogether 
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ophers and political reformers might entertain as to the manifesta- 
tion of the will of Heaven in human affairs, as a whole they were 
vague and lacked the support of sound reasoning. Meh Ti, however, 
conceived of an all-powerful Heaven by an intellectual and practical 
process, and devoted many chapters to this subject, trying to prove 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and giving good reasons why 
worship and reverence are due him. In fact, his doctrine of Uni- 
versal Love is closely connected with and has a logical basis in his 
profound conception of Heaven, a Supreme Being who is just, 
benevolent and omnipotent. With him Heaven has been conceived 
as more personal than with any other ancient Chinese thinker who 
lived before him. 

The following are important passages selected from different 
chapters of the Meh Ti where he reasons for the existence and for 
his conceptions of Heaven, a Supreme Being. Readers of Meh Ti 
can not escape from noticing his lofty ideas of Heaven, as the 
source of Love and Righteousness. Meh Ti’s doctrine of Love and 
Righteousness can be well compared with that of Christianity. Here 
is the chief point of resemblance. Therefore, it is not strange that 
the non-Christians in China should claim great honor and deep re- 
spect for him. Heaven is the source of Love, who loves every one 
without discrimination and demands Universal Love from the peo- 
ple. Again, Heaven is the origin of righteousness, who is just to 
the people by punishing the wicked and rewarding the good. He 
demands righteousness of the people: Meh Ti says: “There are 
rulers and wise men specially favored by Heaven. They make 


proper to regard Shang Ti as a being residing in heaven (tien), but he has 
some personality in him and has activities on earth as well as in heaven. 
Heaven.—The character representing Heaven is T’ien composed of 
two primitives Yi (one) and Ta (great) according to Hsu Shan (100 A. D.), 
the author of the Shwo Wan dictionary. Therefore, Heaven means One 
Great or Great One. But it seems to me that there are three parts in the 
word T’ien; namely, Yi (one), Ta (great), and Jen (man). By putting 
an horizontal line or stroke in the middle of Jen, it becomes Ta or great. 
Again by putting another horizontal stroke which is Yi or one, the word 
Tien or Heaven is formed. From this analysis it is clear that there is a 
personal element in T’ien. Therefore, we may say that it conveys the 
idea of One Great Being who dwells above and embodies the entire world. 
Shang Ti is Heaven: Heaven is Shang Ti. They are same and yet 
different from different points of view. Lu Shih, a famous commentator 
on the Five Classics, says: “Ti (Sovereign) is T’ien (Heaven); T’ien is 
Ti. Why? Are they not identical?” Again, he writes: “He is called 
Heaven, when we look from the points of his overshadowing the entire 
world; he is called sovereign, when we look from the point of his rulership.” 
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laws and administer to the needs of the people; the wicked are pun- 
ished; the ignorant enlightened, and prosperity is secured. Do not 
all these things come from Heaven? Are not all these things given 
to every one without discrimination? Why, then? Heaven must be 
the source of Love and Righteousness. Our duty on earth is to 
follow his will and practice Universal Love and mutual benefit” 
(The Will of Heaven, IT). 

“Heaven knows no favoritism in his love for the world. He 
quickens and matures all things to benefit them all. There is not 
a single thing which is not made by Heaven and yet which can not 
be used by the people to benefit themselves.” 

“Heaven has the people as subjects. Why does Heaven hate 
them? But I have said that the killing of one innocent person must 
bring miserable punishment. Who kills the innocent? It is man! 
Who administers the punishment? It is Heaven! If Heaven do 
not love the people of the world and men kill one another, why 
should Heaven give these punishments? Thus, I know that Heaven 
loves the people of the world” (The Will of Heaven, I). 

“Meh Ti says: ‘Those wise men who truly wish to practice jus- 
tice ought to discover the origin of justice.’ 

“Whence is justice? 

“Justice does not come from the ignorant and base, but from the 
noble and intelligent. Justice means good government. 

“How do I know this? 

“When there is justice in the kingdom, order prevails; while 
there is no justice, confusion prevails. Therefore, | know that 
justice means good government. Those who are ignorant and base 
can not govern the noble and intelligent, while the noble and intelli- 
gent can govern the former. Thus, I know that justice does not 
come from the ignorant and base but from the noble and intelligent. 

“Who then is noble, and who is intelligent? 

“Tt is Heaven that is noble; it is Heaven that is intelligent. If 
so, it must be from Heaven that justice comes.”’—(The Will of 
Heaven, II). 

“How do we know that Heaven desires righteousness and hates 
unrighteousness? It is said: “Having righteousness, the world 
grows; having no righteousness, it dies. With righteousness it is 
rich; with no righteousness it is poor. Having righteousness, it is 
at peace; having no righteousness, it is in disorder. Heaven desires 
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its growth and hates its death; desires its wealth and hates its pov- 
erty; and desires its peace and hates its disorder.’ Thus, I know 
that Heaven desires righteousness and hates unrighteousness.”— 
(The Will of Heaven, 1). 

“The will of Heaven does not desire to see the greater states 
attack the lesser ones, the greater families disturb lesser ones, the 
strong abuse the weak, the cunning outwit the simple, and the noble 
lord it over the humble. These are not desired by Heaven. 

‘Heaven, on the other hand, desires that the stronger among the 
people should co-operate with the weaker, the virtuous instruct 
the ignorant, and the wealthy divide with the poor. He desires that 
the higher should make an effort to conduct the government, and the 
lower to attend to their own occupations. When the higher conduct 
the government, order prevails in the State; when the lower attend 
to their occupations, there is an abundant supply. Now let the 
kingdom be in order and abundantly supplied with means, and the 
people on one hand will make offerings of wine and corn to Heaven 
and spirits, while on the other hand they will barter rings, gems, 
pearls, and jades with their neighbors on all sides. . . . When 
all the people are thus comfortably dressed and sufficiently fed and 
free from worries, peace and order will prevail. Therefore, wise 
men of today, who truly wish to practice rationality, to develop the 
resources of the country, and to discern the origin of justice, ought 
to revere the will of Heaven.”—(The Will of Heaven, II). 

Very logically related to his doctrine of Universal Love, Meh Ti 
reasoned out a theory of the creation of the world, which had never 
been definitely stated before his time. Due to his love of the people, 
Heaven created the sun, moon, and stars to shine upon them; ar- 
ranges the four seasons to regulate their life; quickens the growth 
of the five cereals’ to feed them, and so on. All these are the results 
of Heaven’s love for the people: 

“Moreover, I know how sincere the love of Heaven for the 
people is! For it is Heaven that created the sun, moon, stars, and 
constellations, and made them shine and follow their courses duly. 
By arranging the four seasons he regulates the lives of the people 
on earth. By means of thunder, falling snow, frost, rain, and dew, 
he quickens the growth of the five cereals and thread-yielding flax. 


mal The five cereals, according to the Chinese Classics, are: rice, millet, 
panicled millet, wheat, and bean. Sometimes corn is added to make the 
six cereals. 
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All these benefit the people. He planned the formation of ‘moun- 
tains, rivers, and valleys, producing wealth in manifold forms. He 
created rulers, princes, and various dukes in order to supervise the 
moral conditions of the people, rewarding the good, and punishing 
the wicked. Heaven has supplied the people with clothing and 
nourishment, and made metals, earth, birds, and beasts to serve 
them, and cultivated the five cereals and thread-yielding flax to feed 
and clothe them.”—(The Will of Heaven, IT). 

From this passage, it seems that Meh Ti has a monotheistic con- 
ception of Heaven. He is the creator of everything. On the other 
hand, when we come to read the chapter on “Evidences of Spirits,” 
it is clear that the Heaven Meh Ti often speaks of, is always asso- 
ciated with spirits: 

“Meh Ti says: “What the ancients and moderns called spirits 
are nothing but this: There is a Spirit of Heaven; there are spirits 
of mountains and waters; and there are also spirits of the dead.’ ” 
—(Evidences of Spirits, IIT). 

It sometimes looks as if Meh Ti implies that Heaven, the creator 
of the universe, is above all other deities. On the other hand, he 
believes in the existence of other spirits and pays due reverence to 
them all. No matter what else Meh Ti was, he was profoundly re- 
ligious, and his Heaven is a Spirit of Love and Justice who demands 
a righteous life on earth. With him there is at least a tendency to 
exalt Heaven to a point where Heaven is the creator of the Universe 
and embodies the moral order of the world. 

Furthermore, in the Meh Ti we have a social consciousness of 
the Chinese people, and Heaven has become a dmocratic spir- 
itual Being to be worshipped not only by the son of Heaven,!® but 
also by the common people as a group and as individuals. Meh Ti 
says: “Obedience to the will of Heaven is the law of justice.” In 
another place, he states: “Heaven loves every one without discrim- 
ination. Therefore, we should worship him.” 

Heaven, as Meh Ti describes him, is the noblest and most intelli- 
gent Being. He is All-wise and All-knowing, who loks down upon 
the people as his subjects and executes justice among them. There 
is no one nobler and more intelligent than he: 


18 The son of Heaven means the emperor who was regarded as the 
concrete and earthly representative of Heaven above. Through the em- 
peror, Heaven governs the people. 
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“The Records of the ancient holy emperors tell us about the in- 
telligence and doings of Heaven. How clear-sighted and knowing 
Heaven is! He looks down on the world below as his sovereign. 
That is to say, Heaven is nobler and more intelligent than the sov- 
ereign. I do not know if there is any one nobler and more intelli- 
gent than Heaven. Thus, Heaven is the noblest and most intelli- 
gent, and it must surely be from Heaven that justice comes.” 

It has been stated that Meh Ti has three methods of testing the 
soundness of a principle and of distinguishing between the good and 
the bad: first, the will of Heaven and the examples of the ancient 
holy emperors; second, our own daily experiences; and third, the 
pragmatic value of our acts. The most important of these three 
is the will of Heaven: 

“Therefore, the will of Heaven is like the compass of a wheel- 
right, or the rule of a carpenter. When the wheelwright takes up his 
instrument to measure and distinguish between what is circular and 
what is not circular, he will say: “That which is not circular will 
not be so called. By this, I distinguish one from the other.’ Why? 
Because this measuring instrument is correct. As with the carpen- 
ter, so with the will of Heaven. He desires first to measure the 
rightful administration of rulers, princes, or superior men?® in the 
kingdom, and secondly, to judge the literature and utterances of all 
the people. Whatever deeds or utterances or administration are in 
accordance with the will of Heaven are called good; while those con- 
trary to it are called bad. It is by this law or standard of Heaven 
that the goodness or badness of all the rulers, princes, superior men, 
and higher officials is measured and judged, as we distinguish be- 
tween black and white. 

“Thus, the rulers, princes, superior men, or wise men of today 
who truly wish to practice rationality, to promote the resources of 
the country, and to discern the origin of justice, ought to obey the 
will of Heaven. Obedience to the will of Heaven is the law of 
justice.”— (The Will of Heaven, 11). 

A natural result of the exaltation of the will of Heaven is to 


_ 19 Superior men is the usual translation of the Chinese Chun Tzi. It 
is so rendered by the Western scholars, notably James Legge in the Sacred 
Books of the East. Chun Tzi or superior men has two meanings in 
Chinese. Sometimes it is used to indicate a class of people or nobles 
Secondly, it is often used to denote those persons who practice virtue, 
without any considerations of class distinction. 
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obey and revere his will. To confirm and enforce obedience and 
reverence due to Heaven, Meh Ti develops the argument from 
physical reward and punishment. Salvation is physical. Heaven 
- gives rewards to the good and executes punishment on the bad in 
this world. As to the life after death he has no great contribution 
to make. Though he believes in the existence of the spirits of the 
dead, his idea is just as vague as that of any ancient Chinese 
teacher : 

“Therefore, wise men of today who wish truly to practice ra- 
tionality, to develop the resources of the country, and discern the 
origin of humanity and justice, ought to revere the will of Heaven. 

“In order to be noble and rich we have to follow the will 
of Heaven. All those who follow the will of Heaven, love one 
another, receive benefit from their mutual intercourse and _ shall 
gain rewards. All those who oppose the will of Heaven, 
hate those different from themselves, injure each other and shall re- 
ceive punishments. . . . Meh Ti says: ‘The ancient holy emper- 
ors of the Three Generations,?? Yu, T’ang, Wen and Wu followed 
the will of Heaven, and; therefore, gained rewards. The ancient 
cruel emperors”! of the Three Generations, Chieh, Chou, Yiu and 


20 The Three Generations is a phrase often used to indicate exclusively 

the ancient three dynasties which are: 
The Hsia dynasty (2205-1766 B. C.) 
The Shang or Yin dynasty (1766-1122 B. C.) 
The Chou dynasty (1122-294 B. C.) 

21 The cruel emperors were the symbolical tyrants and embodiments 
of evil. They are as follows: 

Chieh or Chieh Kwei, the last emperor of the Hsia dynasty, who came 
to the throne in 1818 B. C. He indulged in cruel brutality and lust. His 
pleasure was to amuse his favorite concubine Mo Hsi. Kuan Lung Feng, 
ene of his ministers, remonstrated him and was killed. Finally T’ang 
arose against him. He was defeated and banished in 1760 B. C. Three 
years later he died. 

Chou or Chou Hsin, the last emperor of the Yin dynasty, was extrava- 
gant and cruel. Like Chieh, he spent a vast sum of money to amuse his 
concubine T’a Chi. He committed all kinds of the wildest orgies. He 
killed Pi Kan, an innocent and virtuous relative, because he had remon- 
strated with him upon his excesses. Finally he was defeated by Wu Wang 
and died in the flames of his palace in 1122 B. C. 

Li or Li Wang (878-842), a tyrannical emperor of the Chou dynasty, 
was greedy for money. He tried to rule by force and by terrorizing the 
people. As a result the people broke out in open rebellion in 842 B. C., 
and banished him. The government was left to the dukes of Chou and 
Shau, descendants of Chou Kung. 

Yiu or Yiu Wang (781-771 B. C.), a lascivious son of Suan Wang, led 
a dissolute life and brought trouble on himself and his country by his in- 
fatuation for a woman name Pau Shih. He was finally killed by the 
Marquis of Shou. P’ing Wang succeeded him. 
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Li opposed the will of Heaven and therefore, received punishment.’ 

“But why did Yu, T’ang, Wen and Wu gain their rewards? Meh 
Ti says: ‘They honored Heaven above, served spirits between and 
loved men below.’ Therefore, the will of Heaven says: ‘What I 
love, love thou; what I benefit, benefit thou. To love others like this 
is to be universal; to benefit others like this is to be great!’ ’— 
(The Will of Heaven, 1). 

“When our conduct is not in accord with Heaven’s desire, but 
is what Heaven forbids us to do, Heaven will behave towards us, 
not in the way we desire, but directly against us. What we do not 
desire are diseases, epidemics, calamities, and curses. If the ruler 
fails to do the will of Heaven, but acts contrary to it, all the people 
of the kingdom along with him will be plunged into the abyss of 
calamity and curse. The holy emperors of ancient times knew well 
how disasters would be sent by Heaven and the spirits upon the 
people, and therefore, they avoided those deeds which would be 
hated by Heaven and the spirits. This was because the ancient 
emperors wished to promote the welfare of the kingdom and to 
avoid those things which were not good. Consequently, Heaven 
arranged cold and heat, regulated the four seasons, and harmoni- 
ously disposed of the Ying and Yang,?? rain and dew. The five 
cereals ripened according to the season, the six domesticated ani- 
mals multiplied, and diseases, epidemics, and famines never assailed 
the people.’—(The Will of Heaven, 11). 

Meh Ti’s religion is founded on the will of Heaven by an intel- 
lectual process and aims at a pragamatic end in Universal Love and 
mutual benefit. Heaven is supreme, looking down upon the people 
as his subjects. He loves them all without discrimination, requires 
them to have Universal Love and mutual benefit. “What I love, 
love thou; what I benefit, benefit thou.” The second divine attri- 
bute of Heaven is righteousness, which executes justice among the 
people by rewarding the good and punishing the wicked. Heaven 
demands a righteous life on earth. However, Heaven’s rewards 
and punishments are limited to this phenomenal world and conse- 
quently, Meh Ti has not much to say concerning the life after death. 
Furthermore, Heaven is the noblest, most intelligent and all-power- 

*2The Ying and Yang are the cosmic souls or breaths or principles 


which compose the universe. Yang is the male part and Ying the female. 
According to the Classics the union of Ying and Yang is Tao. ° 
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ful Being. These lofty conceptions of Heaven show Meh Ti to have 
been profoundly religious. Travelling from court to court he urged 
rulers, officials and people to follow the will of Heaven, to worship 
‘ him and to pay due honor, praise and reverence to him. Meh Ti is 
the Apostle of Universal Love! If Meh Ti had not been persecuted 
by Confucian and Taoist scholars and had great apologists to de- 
fend his teachings as Christianity had in the West, the history of 
the religion of China would be totally different and Meh Ti, if not 
deified like some other ethical teachers in the East, would, at least, 
have been regarded as the founder of a noble and altruistic religion. 


MY ENVIRONMENT 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


M* peculiar domestic situation, which for the last twelve years 
has made me both a father and brother to my young son, 
and for almost four years, serving as a mother, has chained me 
relentlessly to a city lot where for the most part my leisure from 
household duties is spent beneath two fig trees in my back yard. 

Friends have pitied me, some have criticised me rather severely, 
a few have loved me, some have counseled me, and all have been 
very liberal in their advice of what I should do. 

But with all the sorrows and family misfortunes that have 
come to me, | am happy. It is entirely possible for a human being 
to be quite happy, though stocked with worries and filled with dis- 
appointments. 

Not many people are practical philosophers enough to know 
that discontent, sorrow, disappointment, and drudgery cannot de- 
stroy genuine happiness. My close communion with Nature binds 
me securely to the source of all happiness; therefore, within the 
last twelve years, it has withstood the bitter strain of grief, mis- 
fortune, the unfaithfulness of supposed-friends, and every other 
enemy to which the human soul is the legitimate heir. 

So beneath my fig tree where the clouds float lazily and dreamily 
over and look down upon me in my chair with my books and paper, 
I shall trample my misfortunes, ills, sorrows, and disappointments 
under my feet, and here record for a season my observations of 
Nature, and perchance, I may say something of the deep messages 
she speaks to me. 

There is a force, a power, and a purpose behind every move- 
ment in Nature. Activity in Nature means power and force, 
whether it finds expression in the movement of my pencil along 
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the smooth surface of a sheet of paper, or in the cricket’s lullaby 
that now soothes me, when nothing else reaches my ears save the 
distant switch engine that is struggling to disentangle a long line 
of freight boxes, 

I have sat beneath my fig trees at most all hours during the 
day, and have often visited them during the night, but the most 
impressive language that Nature speaks to me is that which I hear 
at daybreak. When I was a boy on the farm necessity on the 
wings of a father’s voice, taught me to arise at four o’clock. My 
editorial work that began shortly after J left the farm and became 
my father’s successor for twenty-one years, and then my nature 
study and literary work inherited the same early hour to which they 
have claimed indisputable title. This habit has never been a rigid 
master, for above every other earthly delight that of opening my 
sleeping eyes at the same time that the earth opens hers is one of the 
most joyful experiences I find in life. 

It does not require constant access to the entire world to make 
one happy. My little piece of earth where I have lived for the 
past twenty years measures only fifty-six by a hundred and thirty- 
five feet. With the exception of my walks into nearby woodlands, 
mountains, hills, and meadows, Nature has said to me, “Take your 
small lot and make the most of it and be happy.” Still, much of 
the time I am very discontented, but never unhappy. I believe 
that I know the things that steal one’s happiness. I certainly do not 
desire to appear as being boastful when I say that thus far I have 
been able to steer around the fungi that cause unhappiness, but I 
am willing to allow discontent to run unfettered. 

Discontent is a strong elephant that is securely chained to my 
ambition, and I let it heave, pull, and struggle all that it will for I 
know that it is working for my welfare. If I cannot write a bet- 
ter piece of poetry, or a better essay to-day than I did yesterday, 
something is wrong and discontentment is off duty. I have a few 
books to my credit and many magazine articles, stories and poems, 
but I have never written anything thus far that approaches my 
ideal. Everything is faulty. My dissatisfaction is the kind of dis- 
content that I have reference to in the foregoing paragraphs. 

I am not progressing in the few years that have been allotted 
me, if I am unable to see a different color in the sunrise and sunset 
to-day which I did not see yesterday, and the day before. My 
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life is becoming stagnant if I for a single day fail to move my 
mental feet forward at least in an attempted step, whether I take 
one inch or ten inches at a stride. 

Beneath my fig tree my rising sun laps my face with a golden 
tongue, looks down upon me at midday as a father worships his 
child, and at evening with longing and anxious eyes stares into my 
face and says, “You have acted honorably in my presence today; 
I shall trust you behave as nobly until I see you again in the morn- 
ing.” Where is the wretch so wicked and untrustworthy who 
could think of disobeying and disappointing him? Just like a 
human body is arranged like a small world in itself, so do every 
twenty-four hours arrange themselves in a miniature year. Sun- 
rise is springtime to me, noon is summer, sunset is autumn, and 
night is winter! 

The early morning is my heavenly morsel, and I am glad to be 
able to place on my tongue two hours at a time before it is melted 
by confusion! When my door bell begins to ring and the ice- 
man screams his goods, and vegetable venders cry their green 
food products as if they were trying to awaken our antipodes, my 
thoughts have never become so domesticated as to remain at home, 
but like a flock of wild turkeys take flight and leave me for the 
tall and quiet mountains from whence they do not return until the 
following morning. 

I have often wondered why an ice-man employs such an un- 
natural and inhuman voice as he drives slowly through the street! 
His words are not English, and sound no more like it than the 
noise of a barking seal in the ocean. It is an excruciating sound 
that we can imagine belonging to the huge extinct animals of a 
low order, yet the public tolerates it, pays fifty cents a hundred 
pounds for his cold product and encourages him to pass both his 
icy voice and frozen water to the neighbors living in the next 
block! 

So far as I know, I introduced Amoor River privet into my 
city, several years ago, and now it is an odd-looking dwelling house 
that has not a green hedge of this ornamental plant growing about 
it. My hedge on the sides and east end of my backyard stands 
ten feet high. It is one of the most diplomatic creatures I have 
ever met, and far more tactful than I or any of the other mem- 
bers of my family am. For many years it has stood thus around 
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me and said by its dense but pleasant looks, to hundreds of would- 
be spectators and neighbors, “You must not see into my master’s 
private office.”’ And not in its lifetime has it ever offended a single 
. person. It has completely walled my backyard as a circle of pal- 
isades. Winter or summer, I can always trust it to stand between 
me and curious eyes, and yet at the same time it attracts the kind 
of visitors that I am seeking for knowledge and entertainment. 
It is astonishing the number of birds and little peoples like aphides, 
ants, moths, walkingsticks, mantides, leaf hoppers, caterpillars, and 
others that it so royally entertains that some of them come to see 
me every summer. 

A Paulownia tree stands at the northeast corner with a round- 
ish dome, bearing an army of brown budded spikes that like some 
renowned magician will open each bud-box and let a purple flower 
fly out next year before the tree has opened its leaf buds. 

My rocker sitting beneath the Celestial fig tree, whose crown is 
my canopy, keeps me facing the Paulownia tree, and its slanting 
leaf-roof glides my eyes and thoughts skyward. It has pointed out 
many a high cloud and lofty thought! 

A galvanized garage that is now trying to rust, and rants for 
paint after fourteen years, rears up between me and the alley. 
Some morning glory vines that have climbed one corner and cun- 
ningly concealed their stems behind the tin covering at the base, 
reappear at the top where they cluster and reach out to the grape 
arbor and tangle the branches of sunflowers five feet away. A 
morning glory is offensively affectionate. 

At my right a grape arbor with chestnut legs twenty years old, 
joined by slender slats with fungi and lichens feasting on them, 
supports two grape vines old enough for human citizenship. It 
does not hold itself erect, but reminds me of a wobbly legged calf, 
which seems unwilling to trust all of its weight on its legs, lest 
they break in two. 

A coal house with a capacity of not more than six tons, veneered 
with old window blinds, hides like a porch spider in daytime, leans 
against the alley with its face against the grape arbor. 

A Keiffer pear tree stands fourteen years in height in the south- 
east corner, while an old blackjack tree leans against the southwest 
corner of my house. How ancient is this blackjack tree, and yet 
how modern it is! Whether I have a true conception of a tree or 
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not, to me it is a living creature with the senses of a human being. 
It is well that no tree can speak above a whisper. Think of the 
confusion when a neighborhood of them found something to gossip 
about! The arms of my blackjack tree reach up to hold a radio 
aerial for a neighbor on the next corner, and it lifts my telephone 
wire above the hedgetop. It is thus constantly helping me and my 
neighbor, besides doing the usual duties of a forest tree. 

Whether the deed I have to my property gives me a title as far 
as the moon in the sky, matters little, for I am daily enjoying this 
aerial property, and its passengers as freely as if I owned them in 
fee simple. 

The fact is, it gives me glints, glimpses, and gleams of the only 
property that so far as I know cannot be mutilated, defiled, or 
plundered by man. Wonderful clouds loiter above this space. 
Some are monstrous heaps of ice cream that are constantly turning 
about. Others are flat, some speckled, and others are mere scaly 
sheets. How thankful I am that no human can reach so far and 
slice, hack, mutilate or pluck this composite vapory flower! 

When they are gone, the nighthawks, chimney swifts, and 
swallows take possession of the space. It is startling how high 
the purple martin. sometimes ventures, seemingly a mile or more 
from the earth, a mere speck against a stack of white clouds. And 
when they have gone with the sun, save the nighthawk, the stars 
bloom out, and there comes to visit me, Altair, Vega, Denib, Ca- 
pella, Jupiter, Orion, Mars and other celestial flowers that please 
me with their purity and beauty as do the flowers that open at my 
feet. 

Again I am glad for the assurance that here is a section of 
Nature’s garden that cannot be touched by the hand of man, and 
one that is placed so every human being with eyes to see may have 
the opportunity to enjoy. When I leave it I know that between 
me and to-morrow evening, unless the clouds cheat me of its view, 
I shall have no occasion to worry over the possibility of some thief 
breaking through and stealing any of the specimens while I am 
gone. 

Any time when the sky is clear and the sun has departed to be- 
stow light and warmth to his other half of humanity and vegeta- 
tion, I know that I can have an optic conference with many celes- 
tial celebrities. And, they too, are much like human beings. Here 
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are some of the first magnitude whose heads and shoulders are 
lifted high above their neighbors, and others which are probably 
brighter than our sun, but have shy dispositions, or maybe timid, 
and with a retiring disposition. Others are so tiny that they 
sparkle and then go out like the flickering light of the firefly. 

In the morning, I simply turn my rocker around and move it 
eight feet, and I am under a fig tree five years old, which hides me 
from the direct sunbeams and then when the sun moves his posi- 
tion, I turn my chair around, and face the east, sitting under a fig 
tree with a body that is ten years old, but eighteen years in the 
ground. It is fitting that the younger tree protects me while the 
day is young, but as it grows older, the older tree takes charge of 
me. 

Such a situation, as small as it may seem, with the environment 
of natural growths, brings me more species of wild birds, more 
insects, more spiders, more pillbugs, more snails, and other creatures 
than many places I have visited twenty miles away in the country. 

Only two creations living in my neighborhood, besides the trees, 
that I know, peek into my private outdoor apartment. One is 
climbing false buckwheat that has wound itself gracefully about a 
downspout on my neighbor’s house, traveling fifteen feet into the 
air. The other is an humble gourd vine that has the ambition to 
see over my hedge, and it has ascended a latticed porch to the roof 
of the second story. 

When the wind blows its leaves and blossoms boldly flirt with 
me. 

I sit in the direct path of a faithful sundial whose copper gno- 
mon is ever pointing at me. It is not a scornful gesture, for it con- 
stantly reminds me of the few years that life has in store for me, 
and that I must work faithfully and daily if I succeed in accom- 
plishing a half of the things that appear on my program. For 
twenty years without a tick in sunny weather, it has truthfully 
shifted its shadow first left, then right, and its dark reports have 
never been questioned as to their accuracy. Disputations may 
arise with the owners of other timepieces, but a properly set sun- 
dial is ever dependable. 

A tiny rock garden twenty feet in length leads out to my right, 
where almost a hundred kinds of wild flowers have found a con- 
genial home. Here I find a plant every week that runs to meet me 
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bearing some fresh bit of news of a new visitor that has arrived on 
foot or wing, or some newly opened flower is ready to offer me 
mental and optical diversion when I have grown tired gazing at my 
pencil and paper. Here it is that I sit day after day, week after 
week, and eagerly receive my bit of an unleavened heaven. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 
BY DOROTHY GUNNELL JENKINS 


HE little girl woke in a sudden frenzy of fear. The shriek 

that had startled her awake was repeated, and she stared wide 
eyed into the dark waiting for the flare of light. Her heart beat 
wildly. She clutched the covers and waited, waited. Again the 
shriek, but this time nearer, and accompanied by the comfortable 
roar that identified the disturbance as a train. The little girl relaxed 
slowly. Her heart finally beat normally again, but she lay awake 
for an eternity. She was spared tonight, but a time was coming, 
inevitably, apace. 

“Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” She re- 
pented terribly, but her little past provided her but poorly with the 
means. 

It had happened so over and over . . . the silence of the 
night shatered by the train’s whistle, the little girl’s dreams, broken 
by the sudden sure knowledge that the trump of doom had sounded 
and that, as soon as the light came, she and the rest of the horri- 
fied quick were to foregather with the immense and dreadful army 
of the dead. And they were to be judged by a God who had said 
of himself that he was a jealous God and—here was the utter hope- 
lessness of it—visited the sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation! 

The two little girls walked slowly behind the storehouse each 
with a lump of sugar in her extended hand. Anon they raised their 
voices and called “Here Jack! Here Prince!” Anon they closed 
their eyes and prayed “Oh Lord, in Thee do I put my trust,” and 
again aloud, “Here Jack! Here Prince!” 

“Ask and it shall be given ye,” they had been taught by Aunt 
Addie, the same dear aunt who had put into their hands the influ- 
ential volume Touching Incidents and Remarkable Answers to 
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Prayer. She had promised them that if they prayed enough they 
would be granted their desires, provided they had faith. 

“Oh Lord, in Thee do I put my trust.” That was prayer, re- 
iterated to the five hundredth time, and so fervent that their cheeks 
were wrinkled from the vigor with which they closed their eyes. 
“Here Jack, Here Prince.” That was faith, that and the sugar, 
faith to provide the long expected pony with a welcoming sweet 
and a name of his own choice. 

But prayer was ineffectual and faith betrayed. ‘The pony re- 
mained in his far undreamed of pastures. There too, perhaps, 
played the baby brother, for whom nightly the little girls prepared 
a bed beside their own before they knelt to pray for him. 

The little girl was so sleepy she could hardly open her eyes, -but 
her sister punched her relentlessly for they had agreed to get up 
early to pray. At last she shook herself awake and joined her sister 
at the open window they believed to be most nearly toward Jeru- 
salem. They prayed in the language of the hymns they knew, peti- 
tioning to be among the ninety and nine in the fold instead of wan- 
dering in the mountains bleak and bare. They begged to be piloted 
over the tempestuous sea of life. They prayed to be washed whiter 
than snow in the fountain filled with blood. And for each of the 
somber images they employed they saw themselves wandering over 
stony heights, tossing in a small boat on an angry ocean, or wash- 
ing in a crimson flood that flowed forever from a side grievously 
pierced. 

They prayed till the lavender twilight brightened into day, until 
their matins were interrupted by Hip Lee who came in to set the 
breakfast table. 

The little girl woke but sank again into sleep. It was only her 
sister’s hand that had roused her, feeling, as it so often felt, to dis- 
cover whether her heart still beat. For Elizabeth suffered always 
from a fear of sudden death, and often woke up in a panic lest the 
little sister beside her had been stricken—perhaps for her sins. The 
little girl herself had more or less had out this matter of sudden 
death. 

“Well, I won’t die tonight,” she had said to Aunt Addie one 
night when she was five. 

“Oh don’t say that!” Aunt Addie had entreated. 
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“Why?” she had asked hardily. “I wont die. Not tonight. You 
wait and see.” 

Aunt Addie had collapsed beside the bed to pray. ‘God may 
smite you down tonight for defying Him,” she had cried, but the 
little girl had gone right on defying. 

“T wont die tonight. I wont. You see!” And she hadn’t, that 
night. But might God not perhaps merely have delayed his pun- 
ishment? In any case Elizabeth liked to be sure. Often the little 
girl felt her hand feeling about on her chest seeking assurance that 
her life had not been suddenly snuffed out. When her fingers 
stopped above the right spot Elizabeth could go comfortably back 
to sleep, lulled by the beating of a living heart. 

Although such a faith was painful to hold, the pain was not to 
be compared with that of losing it. The little girl, grown up long 
ago, will never forget the throes she experienced after she was 
fourteen and had begun to question her old beliefs. At first she 
felt alone in a terrible chaos of darkness while every one else 
walked happily in the light. There were years when she went regu- 
larly to church striving to establish the relation between the mystic 
splendid things she heard in the dim colored light of the church, 
and the tangible and yet beautiful things she discovered in the rest 
of her world. She definitely abandoned the jealous dreadful God 
of her childhood, but she was dismayed to find that she could not 
accept the whole of even a kindly doctrine of love because she 
could not believe in physical miracles. 

This, however, is not the story of that little girl at all, therefore 
I pass over the pain of those adolescent years. Yet, although my 
body has undergone the seven-years’ change many times since then, 
I can still hardly look back on the groping of that child to find the 
light without lapse into the pathetic fallacy. 

What concerns me here is the adventures we have encountered, 
my husband and I, while trying to bring up three children in what 
we hoped would be religious freedom. 

“They may choose for themselves when they are old enough,” 
we said, both of us hoping to spare Sylvia—it was upon her arrival 
that the decision was made—some of the terrors and hurts that 
had beset the way I wandered in. 

Consequently Sylvia’s name was entered in no baptismal rec- 
ords, nor was Seton’s when he followed fifteen months behind her. 
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Their first induction into formalized religion took place accidentally 
when Sylvia had just turned four, Seton was nearly three, and the 
family perambulator was occupied by Elizabeth of very tender 
months. 

I sent them out to walk one Sunday morning with a “mother’s 
helper” who judged that the opportunity had been given her to 
present the unchurched children at Sunday School. 

They came home into the midst of a late breakfast and an- 
nounced where they had been. We inquired politely into the order 
of the program. They gave a jumbled account of a birthday cake 
with candles, to which the children had presented pennies. 

“And they sang,” said Sylvia. 

“What did they sing?” 

“We didn’t know the song,” she told us, “but Seton and I sang 
too.” 

“What did you sing?” 

“Well, we didn’t know their song, but we sang ‘K-K-K-Katy’— 
not very loud, just like this, ‘K-K-K-Katy’” and she produced the 
immortal lyric in a discreet whisper. (Sylvia has always been like 
that—a credit to us. If she has been reduced to subterfuges she has 
always rendered them not very loud.) 

It was the following winter that I met Mrs. Tower on the bridge 
one snowy afternoon. 

“How old is Sylvia now?” she asked. 

Sour 

“When she is just a little bit older,’ said Mrs. Tower (whose 
name might better have been Pillar) with a positive air that ad- 
mitted no denial. “I shall take her to Sunday School.” Mrs. Tower 
was no relation of mine or in any way connected with my family. 
I mention her only because she represents the large group whose 
members believe themselves called upon to supply what is lacking 
in homes like ours. 

Meanwhile at home Sylvia and Seton and, as she grew older, 
small Elizabeth were hearing stories of Christ’s life. They said 
His prayer and sang carols and hymns. Presently they learned 
and repeated many times the tolerant and lovely poem of our dear 
friend Dr. William Herbert Carruth, Each in his Own Tongue. It 
was not Christianity we wished to keep from them, but rather the 
too graphic orthodoxy children so easily fall victim to. Further, 
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they were given the whole truth, so far as we could supply it, con- 
cerning any question they asked. And consequently, being forth- 
right infants, they sometimes contradicted statements that would 
have been better left alone. 

“An angel brought Mrs. Marten a baby!” our six year old 
neighbor told us breathlessly one day. 

“An angel didn’t!” declared Seton. I diverted the conversation 
into a general rejoicing for Mrs. Marten. But later when we were 
alone: 

“Josephine said an angel brought that baby, Mother.” 

“Well,” I said, having previously explained to the best of my 
ability the love and travail implicit in a baby, “Why shouldn’t Jo- 
sephine call it an angel?” 

“But there aren’t any real angels, are there, Mother?” (They 
look you straight in the eye when they ask such a question. ) 

“T can’t believe in angels,” I said, “but there is a Mother’s love 
and her desire for a baby, and her suffering to bear it, and the 
father’s and Mother’s love for each other and the baby—Josephine 
calls it an angel. You say the baby grew from a tiny egg. Each 
speaks in his own tongue, you know.” 

We never worried about the children in matters religious 
while they stayed almost wholly in our home. Their only problem 
was to differentiate between the God we tried to express to them 
and the much more tangible God of their few little friends—a per- 
sonal guardian who, though rather less terrible in these later days 
than the fearful God of my own troubled childhood—was neverthe- 
less watching pretty closely with a fairly palpable eye, and was 
very likely to smite if you told lies. There were occasional diffi- 
culties in our way, of course. Probably all parents who have fol- 
lowed a course similar to ours can remember moments of bewilder- 
ment and genuine discomfort, as in the case of Seton’s coup d'état. 

“What Sunday School do you go to?” he was asked by a de- 
voted member of one of the churches in the little college town we 


- lived in. 


“We don’t go to any,” Seton said stoutly. (And how much 
easier it would have been for him then and in many like cases if he 
could simply have said Episcopalian, Baptist, or Presbyterian, and 
closed the discussion. ) 

“Not to any Sunday School? Why not?’ 
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“Because,” said my young son who always talked to me sweetly 
and naturally of spiritual things, “Mother doesn’t believe in God.” 

“Oh Seton,” I asked when he told me about it, “Why did you 
say that?” 

“T meant a man-God,” he said, “and you don't.” 

Presently people began to invite the children to go to Sunday 
School, and since they had grown old enough to have choice in the 
matter we let them go. There were churches of various denomi- 
nations in our town, the ministers men of varying vision. I believe 
in that particular case the Catholic Father was the most intellec- 
tual, broad-minded and highly educated of the leaders, but the 
children never attended a Catholic service. We would never have 
chosen the leaders in any of the churches to guide our children’s 
spiritual development, but we predicted, and as it proved, rightly, 
that their experience was to be social rather than spiritual. 

Elizabeth had a natural leaning toward angels, but Sylvia and 
Seton were matter-of-fact infants who loved to feel their feet on 
very solid ground. They loved fairy tales and myths above all 
things, but they insisted on the difference between a fact and a 
fancy. It developed when they went to Sunday School that they 
knew many more Bible stories than most of the children in their 
classes. This fact was sometimes misinterpreted as devotion when 
instead it was merely the natural delight of a child of good imag- 
ination in a first-rate story which had never been offered him as 
anything but a story. Therefore during the time they went to Sun- 
day School they acquitted themselves very well and frequently 
brought home prizes. Seton and Elizabeth, however, soon came to 
the conclusion that since Sunday was the only morning their 
father could spend at home they might as well stay and spend it 
with him, 

Sylvia went on with considerable regularity and tremendous 
credit to herself until her career was interrupted and all but termi- 
nated by an accident which put her in the hospital for many 
months. During this time she fought extreme suffering and weak-: 
ness without any self-pity at all—a sporting attitude which did 
much to bring her through—but boredom she disliked heartily. 
When at last she came home to us and had suffered the ennui of 
convalescence in a wheel-chair, and was finally able to get about 
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on crutches, she was ready for any social activity, that might pre- 
Sentritselt. 

School had just closed and the children in our town were look- 
ing forward to beguiling the summer days with a Bible School of 
_ three weeks duration. Our children all wanted to attend, especially 
Sylvia, and happily their three boy cousins arrived for a visit in 
time to join the group. 

I am sure the Bible School desired sincerely to help all the 
children. What it brought to the surface in ours was an illumi- 
nating if not a very comfortable study. Each child kept a note- 
book and every day a written exercise followed a little prepara- 
tory talk by the leader. Our children were perfectly shameless. 
They listened to the prefatory talk, and then, although they had 
hitherto been, in general, very truthful, they proceeded to set down 
the results obviously desired by headquarters. Elizabeth was not 
involved in this career of wickedness. She and the youngest 
cousin were only five, and were relegated to a kindergarten de- 
partment where they folded paper and colored pictures and sang, 
“Jesus loves me, this I know.” 

“What do you intend to be when you grow up?” the leader 
asked the older children one day. 

“A missionary nurse,” the girls’ pens wrote glibly. “A mission- 
ary,’ a few boys wrote expediently. “An engineer,” wrote most 
of the rest who valued the truth. 

“Why do you like to come to Bible School?” 

“Because,” my guileful Seton answered, “it makes every day 
seem like Sunday.” (Seton, who had long since given up Sunday 
School because of the broader possibilities of the basement work- 
shop. ) 

“What did you do to help Mother yesterday?” 

“T made the beds,’ Sylvia wrote, purely romantically, “I also 
made the salad and dusted the living room.” (A basis in fact for 
the salad—she had mixed the mayonnaise; but the living room was 
only a theoretical service.) 

“Excellent,’ said the leader, “especially for a little girl on 
crutches.” And my little girl on crutches was only one out of doz- 
ens who improvised their domestic activities. 

“What have you learned at Bible School?” 

“To control my temper,” Sylvia lied outrageously, “not to 
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quarrel with my brother and sister, and to come at once when 
Mother calls.” 

“Tell a good deed you did yesterday.” 

“When I came home,” Seton wrote, “I found the dishes un- 
washed. I washed and dried them.” This was solemn truth, only 
it had happened three months before when the sudden departure 
of one cook sent us on a sudden mission to the next town to find 
another. “I had to borrow a good deed,” Seton explained to me, 
“but I borrowed it from myself.” 

“Tf you could have three wishes,’ Mr. Tarpey, the affable 
leader inquired, “what would you choose?” 

Sylvia’s answers neatly inscribed in her little blue notebook 
were a touching example of youthful piety. 

“First I would wish that everybody would love me; second, 
to do good in the world; and third, to be more like Jesus every 
day.” 

The boys achieved nothing to compare with that. The oldest 
cousin and Seton were simply conservative, but the middle cousin, 
David, contributed a really healthful influence in the sentimental 
slough the children were wading in. 

“A Ford car,” he put himself on record as desiring, “twelve 
arms, and a motorcycle.” 

In fairness to my own children I must say that they were by no 
means alone in reacting so diabolically as the leader wanted them 
to. There were dozens of pious wishes written down, virtuous 
aims expressed, helpful deeds recorded. There were doubtless 
many children who were perfectly sincere in their efforts, but 
certainly there were as many who were dealing either purely 
hypocritically or humorously with the situation. In spite of their 
innocent youth they were as certainly “drawing” that leader as any 
class of sophomores ever drew a trusting professor. 

When I presented the case to them I saw that they realized an 
ethical offense. We agreed that they should never attend a relig- 
ious organization again in such a frame of mind. They admitted 
that they had been ridiculing what was doubtless an attempt to in- 
terest and instruct them. They became ashamed of their menda- 
cious little notebooks, and we regard that period as a blot in our 
’scutcheon, especially the culmination the last morning of the Bible 
School. 
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I stopped at the church to collect my six young scholars, going 
in quietly and sitting in a back pew, for Mr. Tarpey was addressing 
the assembled school. 

“The grand prize of this Bible School is not,’ he was saying, 
“to be presented to any of you older boys and girls. Many of you 
have been faithful. I am proud of all of you. But the one who by 
her faithfulness, her enthusiasm, and her sincere effort has done 
the most for all of us as an inspiration, is Sylvia, the little girl who 
has come every day on crutches, and to her I present the major 
prize of the Bible School!” 

She was called to the front, and although she knew she had not 
been an inspiration, at least for the good, she went forward and 
accepted the large illustrated book of Old Testament stories, and 
so brought to a triumphant finish the career of our children in 
Bible School. 

Thereafter Sylvia’s attendance at Sunday School was rather 
fitful. She went for a time to the United Church because they had 
a troop of Junior Girl Scouts there. Later Seton followed her be- 
cause of the Cub Scouts, but he did not stay long. If you promise 
yourself that your children are to be free in matters pertaining to 
the church you find them impelled by various motives. Presently 
Sylvia changed to the Episcopal Church because of the children’s 
vested choir. She sang only fairly well, and it was again chiefly as 
an inspiration that she figured. People often told me what a beau- 
tiful sight it was to see my little girl in her white robes which only 
partially concealed the crutches she still used. 

“Why, especially, do you go to church and Sunday School now ?” 
we asked her. 

“Oh, you know,” she said, “it’s just to see the sights.’ At the 
same time, however, she differed considerably with the creed and 
with the church catechism her class was engaged in learning. 

But Sylvia’s days of being an inspiration came mercifully to an 
end. She became able to abandon her crutches and to engage in 
the normal walking, running and swimming of any healthy little 
girl. This change came, too, just as we had occasion to move to 
the other side of the world. At present in the East Indies where 
we make our temporary home there is nobody who knows that 
Sylvia has ever served as an example of youthful devotion. The 
change is good for her. For a time here she attended the children’s 
service at the British Protestant church, but latterly she has left it 
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since some public notice, which she considered childish, was taken 
of her eleventh birthday. 

Our difficulties in these matters seem to have ended, and we 
can consider now what have been the advantages of the course we 
pursued. We are far from believing our children particularly 
good. They quarrel and devastate just as all nice children do, but 
owing, perhaps, to their perfect frankness and their assumption of 
frankness in others, and to their broad sense of humor, they are 
the most companionable children I have ever seen, at least with 
older people. They are self-determining little citizens, but clear 
thinkers and truth-seekers. I have never known them to be hypo- 
critical except in the case of the Bible School. 

They have accepted from babyhood their relationship to the 
rest of the life on our planet. As becomes children with an an- 
cestry of biologists they have always been familiar with applica- 
tions of the facts of evolution. There can never be a bitter period 
when they must forswear a special creation. 

At seven, nine and eleven they have already long ago faced 
dark facts and without the comfort of assurance, for we had no 
assurance to give them. 

“After we die do we live again here or somewhere else?” they 
have all asked. We could show them how race after race has held 
to a belief in immortality, how countless thoughtful people have 
reached assurance for themselves. And yet when faced with the 
final question, 

“Do you believe we live after death so we can think and remem- 
ber our lives here?” our answer has always been, 

“I do not know.” 

And yet we believe they are as strong in the things of the spirit 
as other people. They know Christ’s teachings and believe him 
the greatest teacher in the world. They love music and natural 
beauty and they are loyal, affectionate and just. We can trust their 
ethical code. 

They have seen prayers inscribed on paper in Japanese temples. 
They have stood beneath the great bronze Buddha at Kamakura 
and seen worshipers bowing before it. And here in Java they have 
seen old Mohammedans prostrating themselves along the roadsides 
at the hour of prayer and murmuring “There is no God but Allah.” 
Are they too young to understand that each in his own tongue is 
seeking communion with the same spirit? 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A MILITARY = CRITIC 


Particularly in Richard II, Henry IV parts 1 and 2, 
Henry V, and Richard III. 


BY GEORGE H, DAUGHERTY, JR. 


ils 
Interest of Shakespeare in National Defense. 


al the student of military affairs, as to so many other special- 
ists, Shakespeare reveals an astonishing amount of informa- 
tion. In fact he is one of the most important sources for the mil- 
itary history of the Sixteenth Century. Fortescue, eminent British 
military historian, salutes him thus: “ he is as truly the 
painter of the English army in his own day as was Marryat of the 
navy in later years. Falstaff the fraudulent captain, Pistol the 
swaggering ensign, Bardolph the rascally corporal, Nym the im- 
postor who affects military brevity, Parolles ‘the damnable both- 
sides rogue,’ nay even Fluellen a brave and honest man but a pe- 
dant soaked in classical affectations and seeking his model for 
everything in Pompey’s camp—all these had their counterparts in 
every shire of England and were probably to be seen daily on the 
drill ground at Mile End. Not in these poor pages but in Shake- 
speare’s must the military student read the history of the Eliza- 
bethan soldier.”! It is probably assuming too much to imagine that 
Shakespeare had much actual military service. His point of view 
is rather that of an amused, though very patriotic civilian. “Reg- 
ular” soldiers are a gloomy lot, at least whenever their profession 
is concerned. Theirs is a frightfully grave business.2 Conse- 
quently the swaggering cowardice and inefficiency of Captain Fal- 
14 History of the British Army, Vol. I, London, 1899, p. 140. 
2No pun intended. D. 
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staff, and his farcically corrupt administration of the king’s draft 
would cause them the most painful concern. For these be matters 
which determine life or death in battle. Hearken to the pronounce- 
ment of Sir Henry Knyvett, honest and faithful soldier of Eliza- 
beth: “If the killing or robbing a man by the highe waie deserve 
deathe,? what punishment are they worthie to have, that by demin- 
ishing theire companies for gaine, and robbing the Prince of deade 
payes* to maintaine their licentiousness, are the cause of lingering 
warres to the greate distruction of a multitude of valiant men, the 
unjust wasting of the Prince’s treasure, and betraying of the ac- 
cions they take in hande. Trulie ten deaths were to little for them, 
and the penaltie of treason theire true rewarde of theire desert; 
And therefore it is more than highe time that the necessarie yoke 
of true discipline were severalie offered them.’ 

Inefficiency among the officers was chronic in Tudor times and 
after. In 1639 we find the pious military commentator still com- 
plaining about the Falstaffian captains and their slip-shod methods 
of taking in recruits. 

‘ some be admitted . . . into Captainships, which 
peter have courage, skill, nor delight in Armes themselves, nor 
discretion to command others; 

“We admit into our trained Bands without Judgment or discre- 
tion, any that are offered, how unlikely, or uncapable soever they 
be of the Art Militarie; yea which is worse, we suffer them almost 
every Training to alter their men, and put in new ones, like Mouldy, 
Shadow, Wart, and Feeble. . . .’% 

There is also evidence that Shakespeare had a serious if non- 
professional interest in national defense. The doings of Falstaff in 
Henry IV constitute a real exposé of the appalling weaknesses of 
the army and the whole military system; while the battles, sieges, 


3 Sir Henry must, of course, be excused for his old fashioned ethics. In 
the barbaric sixteenth century robbery and murder were actually considered 
crimes; and the death penalty was yet in vogue. 


4Drawing pay for dead soldiers who, of course, were not reported: A 
common practice of the period. 

5 The Defense of the Realm, London 1596. Ed. by Charles Hughes, Clar- 
endon Press 1906, pp. 56-57. 

6 Robert Ward, Gentleman and Commander. Animadversions of Warre, 
r A Militarie Magazine of the Truest Rules, and Ablest Instructions for the 
Managing of Warre. Composed of the Most Refined Discipline, and Choice 
Experiments that these late Netherlandish and Swedish Warres have Produced, 


With Divers new inventions, both of Fortifications and Stratagems, etc. In 
two books. London 1639, pp. 31, 32. 
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“alarums and excursions” in Henry V undoubtedly were meant as 
a stirring exhortation to the Elizabethan public to emulate the mar- 
tial glory of their ancestors. Furthermore, the soldierly qualities 
of the heroes of historical plays are chiefly emphasized. King 
Henry IV, Hotspur, Prince Hal, all won their chief renown in the 
field. And the villains, such as Richard III, are redeemed only 
by their desperate valor in battle. There are also in these plays a 
number of incidental speeches, put in for the purpose of arousing 
public interest in military training as a means of preserving the 
nation: 


French King. “Thus come the English with full power upon us; 
And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences.” 


Dauphin. “. . . My most redoubted father, 
It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe; 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintained, assembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation. 
Therefore I say, ’tis meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no show of fear; 


In cases of defence, ‘tis best to weigh 

The enemy more mighty than he seems: 

So the proportions of defence are fill’d; 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth like a miser spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth.”* 


If the names of the speakers are omitted, and “England” is inserted 
for “France” in the Dauphin’s speech, the passage clearly becomes 
a warning to England, grown heedless in the years following the 
victory over the Armada. 

Where the omniscient Will got his special (and for the most 
part, accurate) military information, it is, of course, impossible to 
say. Undoubtedly he shared. the intense patriotism of his courtly 
and literary friends. The famous speech of John of Gaunt is ample 
proof. Undoubtedly, too, he watched the drilling of the “Honour- 


7 King Henry V, Il, 4, 1-47. 
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able Artillery Company’’’, and others of the London trained bands, 
and laughed at the mistakes of the raw civilian recruits. Perhaps 
some of their officers were his friends. One is tempted to go even 
further and imagine a certain W. Shakespeare temporarily in the 
ranks of the London men who marched in 1588 to the great mobil- 
ization at Tilbury, grimly resolved to beat back the threatened in- 
vasion. According to best accounts he would have seen enough of 
the comic inefficiency and serious disorganization of the Elizabethan 
military to supply him for all his plays.® 

Whatever the source, military topics came in for a large share 
of his interest. Incidental references are scattered through a large 
number of his plays. For the present study, however, only the 
historical dramas, which contain the largest proportion of the ma- 
terial, have been examined; and of these, the list has been reduced 
(see above) to such as are accounted entirely Shakespeare’s. In 
such plays as the three parts of Henry VI, or King John, some of 
the material may have been left in from the older source dramas, 
and would not, therefore, directly represent the military knowledge 
and interests of Shakespeare. 


ile 
Description of the Elizabethan Army. 


The Sixteenth Century army was the product of gradual evolu- 
tion from the feudal forces of preceding centuries. Ever since 
Anglo-Saxon times the free men of England had constituted a na- 
tional citizen army, obliged to keep at all times the implements of 
war, and to be ready to use them at a summons from the sovereign. 
In the ranks of the Saxon fyrd, or landwehr, thane and carle 
fought on foot, side by side. It was this citizen force which later 
formed the most important reserve for the Norman kings and for 
the English people ever since. The unconquerable military spirit 
of the Anglo-Saxon people is at once our highest attribute, and the 

8 That the “Honourable Artillery Company” nevertheless may have at- 
tained some little reputation of superiority over the other “trained bands” of 
the day is to be inferred from Ward’s statement: 

“We must therefore herein imitate the worthy citizens of London, who in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, chose out of their several Companies, three thou- 
sand of the most likely and active persons, whom they appointed to be Pike- 


men and shot.” 
—Ward, op. cit., p. 31. 


9 Fortescue, History of the British Army, pp. 150-151. 
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source of our world power. If it is ever weakened, whether through 
natural decay of the race, or through the efforts of misguided sen- 
timentalists, then the strength and glory of our civilization will be 
_ irrevocably lost. And none knew this better than our greatest poet. 


King Henry V. “On, on, you noblest English! 

Whose blood is fet from father’s of war-proof, 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argu- 

ment. 

Dishonour not your mothers: now attest, 
That those, whom you call’d fathers, did beget 


you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. —And you, good 
yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us 
here 


The mettle of your pasture; Let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding: which I 
doubt not; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like grey hounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 

Follow your spirit; and upon this charge, 

Cry—God for Harry! England and St. 
George !’710 


Until the end of the Fifteenth Century the armies of England 
were composed of the feudal retainers of kings and nobles, and 
such citizens as the king chose to draft from the country at large. 
Henry II re-established the old national militia in 1181 by the Assize 
of Arms. Edward I and his successors cherished this branch of 
their forces, and issued “Commissions of Array,” providing for 
the muster of county forces by the leading men. During the War 
of the Roses feudal and mercenary armies of private nobles were 
the scourge of the country. The establishment of the Tudor dy- 
nasty marked the end of feudal militarism in England. Thereafter 
the citizen forces were, as of old, the chief defence of the realm.¥ 

Shakespeare has portrayed, though rather sketchily, the gen- 

10 King Henry V, Ill, 1, 17-34. 


11 For the summary of early English military history, see Fortescue, His- 
tory of the British Army, Vol. I, Part 1, especially chapts. 1-4. 
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eral features of the feudal forces. Orders for the nobles to as- 
semble their forces, the lack of cooperation between the leaders, 
their seizure of property to pay expenses, the motley and ill-as- 
sorted character of the hastily assembled bands of retainers, de- 
pendence of the forces on the personality of individual nobles,—all 
these characteristics are plain to see in the chronical plays. Their 
source is to be found in Holinshead and other histories current in 
the 16th century; and the pictures they present are generally in 
accord with the facts of military history of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies.!2 Unfortunately the scope of the present paper does not 
permit quotations, or further discussion of Shakespeare as a mil- 
itary historian. We are here concerned with him rather as an ob- 
server. 

Even more interesting are those passages which seem to re- 
flect his actual observations of the troops of his own day. These 
deal more intimately with the raising of troops by levies and county 
musters, the interior organization.of the companies and regiments, 
the character of officers and men, life in the camp and on the field, 
the conduct of battles. It is true, of course, that they do not always 
reflect the conditions existing in the earlier 15th century armies 
they are supposed to represent. Instead, we may safely assume, 
both because of their style, and from contemporary evidence, that 
in many or most passages they depict the army of Elizabeth’s time. 

Henry VII had strengthened the militia by imposing obligation 
of military service on two new classes, holders of office under the 
crown, or of honours and lands under the Kings letters patent. 
Henry VIII established the royal body-guard, “the first permanent 
corps of trained English soldiers in our history;” and evolved a 
fairly definite type of military organization composed of companies 
of about a hundred men grouped territorially according to shires. 
For his general muster in 1539, each hundred of a county furnished 
its contingent.1? In the reign of Elizabeth, men were raised by 
“Commissions of Array” issued to “County Lieuftenants’’ who 
were supposed to report on “ ‘the able trayned and furneshed men 
reduced into bandes under Captaines, and how they were soarted, 


12 See especially: 1 K. Henry IV, 3, 2, 100 tf; Ibid, 5, 5, 19 f£° Il Ke. 
Henry IV, 1, 1, 12-1255 load, 4,4, 25 .ibid, A, 2) 59) tis bid, 4.1 O-13inike 
Richard III, 5, 2, 1 ££; Ibid, 4, 4, 499 ££; Ibid, 5, 3, 316 f£; K. Richard II, 
2, 3 110-125; etc. 

13 Fortescue, op. cit., pp. 109-114, and Col. George J. Hay, History of the 
Militia (The “Constitutional Force”), London 1905, p. 17. 
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with weapons in readiness with convenient armour, furniture, and 
other accessories.’”"!4 The Elizabethan musters revealed in 1570 
the astonishing total of nearly 600,000 men. “Yet when we look 
_into these muster-rolls we find simply a list of able bodied men and 
of serviceable arms in each shire without attempt at organization.”’> 
The whole military system was in a state of bad decay, which re- 
vealed itself at every emergency. In 1569, when levies were made 
in the northern counties to quell the Yorkshire rebellion, “The dif- 
ficulties of the commanders were frightful. The numbers that came 
to muster were far short of the true complement; horsemen could 
hardly be obtained by any shift and the footmen that presented 
themselves came with bows and bills only, there being but sixty fire 
arms, and not a single pike among two thousand five hundred in- 
fantry. The rebels on the other hand were well equipped. . . .”28 
Fortescue lays the blame for this situation on the avaricious, “tricky, 
and inconstant queen.” 

‘All authorities, indeed, harp mournfully on the utter inefficiency 
of the Tudor, particularly the Elizabethan, armies. These defects 
were hardly compensated by the occasional reckless bravery of offi- 
cers and men. A very short and charitable summary is the fol- 
lowing: . 

“Tn the conduct of such military operations as were undertaken, 
there was extraordinary diversity, due to lack of capacity and lack 
of discipline. In Dorset’s expedition to Spain in 1512 the men were 
guilty of cowardice and indiscipline and finally sailed back to Eng- 
land without orders. At Ancrum Moor an English army fled, just 
as a Scottish army had done at Solway Moss, and in Surrey’s cam- 
paign at Boulogne the troops bolted. Such disreputable incidents 
occur repeatedly. At the siege of Havre, where Mary had expected 

ee ee trotanet in 156, and in Holland in 1584, civilians 
were driven into the ranks by press gangs. “On one occasion they [the press 
gangs] took advantage of Easter Sunday to close all the church doors in 
London and take a thousand men from the various congregations. 


—Fortescue, op. cit., pp. 128 and 145, note 1. ; 
Shakespeare does not, however, mention this practice. 


15 Fortescue, p. 133. ct 

The actual number of men called into service to suppress the rising in the 
North at this time, 1569, was only 20,000; and something over 40,000 were all 
that could be mustered to repel the threatened Spanish invasion in 1588. 

—C. W. C. Oman, “The Elizabethan Army,” in H. D, Traill, Social Eng- 
land, Vol. III, Section 2, New York 1909, p. 620. 


16 Joc. cit. 
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that her resistance would enormously benefit Philip of Spain, the 
forts were taken by the French almost without a loss. ‘It is a 
source of shame to the English,’ wrote Chantonnay. The lack of 
discipline was often lamented and at the siege of Guines in 1558 
when Lord Grey refused to surrender, his soldiers threatened to 
fling him over the walls. Worst of all, at Alost in 1583, the Eng- 
lish garrison not only surrendered disgracefully but turning traitors 
joined the Spaniards under Parma. The same thing happened later 
when William Stanley and Rowland Yorke, both of whom had been 
in Leicester’s intimacy, went over to the enemy. An experienced 
soldier like Sir John Norris felt alarm at the landing of a single 
Spanish regiment of regulars in a land so unprepared as England.” 

The reasons for this extraordinary state of affairs were many: 
among others, fear of despotic misuse of power by a central gov- 
ernment possessing a strong regular army; constitutional and in- 
herent dislike of the English for professional military service, ex- 
aggerated by the knowledge of how the continental countries had 
suffered at the hands of soldiery. Furthermore, “The absence of 
any real national foreign danger until toward the end of the Six- 
teenth Century, and the growing current of individualism, were not 
conducive to . . . preparation. In addition the recollection of 
former victories in France acted detrimentally. Men with pride in 
their traditions are loath to cast aside what has made their success, 
and the memory of how the long bow in the hands of the yeomen 
had won Crecy and Portiers caused England to lag far behind the 
Continent in the art of war.’’8 

With this brief foreword it were better to let Shakespeare tell 
his own story. We read of the rousing of the country at any threat- 
ened danger in Falstaff’s rather far-fetched simile: 

“Tt [sherris wine] illumineth the face, which, as a beacon, gives 
warning to the rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then 
the vital commoners and inland petty spirits muster me all to their 
captain, the heart, who, great and puffed up with all this retinue 
does any deed of courage;”?® 

The order to levy troops goes forth in many passages of nearly 
all the historical plays. King Henry IV would even press forces 
to go crusading (1 Henry IV, 1, 1, 22-24): When the rebellion 


17 Lewis Einstein, Tudor Ideals, New York 1921, p. 170. 
18 Finstein, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 
192 Henry IV, 4, 3, 115 ff. 
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breaks, Falstaff is ordered to “take up soldiers in counties” as he 
goes. The manner in which he takes them up is revealed in the 
immortal scene with Justice Shallow, and the recruits. Mouldy, 
Shadow, Wart, and Feeble, so celebrated as not to need re-quoting. 
Several incidental particulars are, nevertheless, worth attention. 

That the scene is not exaggerated we have ample contemporary 
testimony: “First in our refractory carriages, when authority 
commands our service, as namely our musters; what murmurings 
are breathed out . . . what strange circumstances are used to 
gaine freedome, and the posting it over to another, happily [un- 
happily] far insufficienter than himselfe. ; 

@ When necessity compels the finding of arms; what foul 
delayes and slight excuses are set abroad to defer the time; and in 
this they have a double ayme: First that either the dallying with 
time shall be to bring it in oblivion; or Secondly, the removing 
themselves out of the division they conceive to be prevalent, untill 
notice be taken of some other to complete the list.’’?° 

Evidently there was some provision made for paying and equip- 
ping the recruits. Falstaff orders Bardolph to give Wart, the re- 
cruit, a caliver (an early form of arquebuse, or matchlock) and to 
issue coats to the soldiers. (2 Henry IV, 3, 2, 292 and 314.) Al- 
though the shires were supposed to equip the men at public charge, 
they frequently did not do so; and the arms, if any, we are told, 
were provided by the crown.”? 

The dishonesty of Falstaff is obvious in his acceptance of bribes 
to release Bullcalf and Mouldy from service, and in his punning 
statement “we must have a number of shadows to fill up the muster 
book.” This last refers to the almost universal practice of com- 
pany officers in padding out the muster rolls, with fictitious 
names, or the names of dead men, so as to draw extra pay, 
which they deftly pocketed. Froude says that systematic fraud 
was practiced in the army, and cites the siege of Leith as an ex- 
ample: “the soldiers [English] had deserted by hundreds; to con- 
ceal their carelessness a false return was sent in by the captains, 
and wages continued to be drawn for more than a thousand men 


20 Ward, op. cit., p. 169. 


Note: “The men were procured by volunteering so far as possible, but 
as this never sufficed, the full number had always to be filled up by forcible 
impressment.” 


—Oman, op. cit., p. 621. 
21 Ward, op. cit., p. 169. 
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who had left the camp.”?2. He also quotes Sir Peter Carey’s report 
to the queen about the same affair. (Burley Papers, Vol. I, May 
28, 1560.) 

“Your Majesty is charged at this time for 8813 footmen, and 
there are not 5000 serving in the camp; so that your majesty is 
monstrously robbed.’’?% 

Sir Henry Knyvett also gives stern testimony that the pecca- 
dilloes of Falstaff, Bardolph, and Nym are by no means overdrawn. 

“To make recitall perticularlie of the errors and disorders crept 
into our warrs in these daies were a troublesome business for mee, 
and to tedious a work for yor Majestie to peruse and therefore sith 
it is knowne by longe experience that the corruption thereof 
springeth onlie from the rash and evill choyse which hath byn 
most commonlie made of needie riotous licentious, ignorant and 
base collonells, Captaynes, Lieuetenantes, Ensignes, Sargentes, and 
such like officers, who have made marchandize of theire places, and 
without regard of theire duty or respect of conscience have made 
porte sale of their soldiers bloode and lives to maintayne theire un- 
thriftiness and disorders ;’’*4 

Furthermore, the corruption even among high officials is re- 
vealed by Shakespeare in Bolingbroke’s assertion (K. Richard IT, 
1, 1, 87-89) that Mowbray had embezzled army funds entrusted to 
him. One need not look far in the history of the times to find 
analogies.”° 

The natural result of such a system was that the army was as 
badly equipped, drilled, and administered as it could possibly be. 

“T would wish,” says the pious Commander Ward, “our noble 
Captaines would be pleased to be more circumspect in their elec- 
tion of officers, and not to put undeserving fellowes of base birth 


and qualite into the place of command. . . ., the office of Ensign 
[sub-lieutenant] being a place of repute and honour doth not fite 
with every Yeoman, Taylor or Fiddler... . .” Of the captains 


themselves be remarks, apropos of the Falstaff type: “In the time 


22 History of England, Vol. VIII, N. Y. 1867, p. 236. 

23 Toc. cit., note 1. 

See also Fortescue, op. cit., p. 128, and Hay, op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

24 Defense of the Realme, p. 31. 

25 In 1596, 900 men sent from Wiltshire, the county of which Knyvett 
himself was Deputy, to assist in the defence of the Isle of Wight, were found 
to have been badly chosen, and very poorly furnished. There was also com- 
plaint on account “‘of great abuse committeed in the discharge of certain 
soldiers for sums of money.’ ” 

—Defense of the Realme, Introduction, pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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of peace every brave fellow desires to bee honored with the name 
and charge of a Captaine; but when Warre approacheth and the 
enemy is at hand, they quake their swords out of their scabberds, 
_ and had rather make use in flight of their wings, then their tal- 
lents ;"2¢ 

Falstaff, the cowardly captain, with his shrewd moralizing about 
honor, is more than a mere foil for valorous prince Henry, and 
the fiery Hotspur. He is actually parodying the conventional style 
of military sentiments held by the officers of this and all preceding 
periods. The dictum of the Buke of Batailles, concerning the 
soldiers’ attitude toward death is as follows: 

“The dede [death] is the maist terrible thing that is and maist 
bitter and maist to be doutit. Bot it war agayn all gude faith and 
gude naturale resoun to ches [choose] the thing that maist is doutit 
and dred, maist terrible and maist felloune. And be that caus, a 
man suld nocht desyre to ches it than; for chos of desyre cummys 
of plesaunce and of delectacioun; Bot our autour Arestotle holdis 
the contraire of this, sayand, that for na warldly thing a man suld 
nocht desyre thing that war dishonourable. . . . And it is wele 
clere to understand that to flee of the bataille is baith dishoneste 
and schameful thing.”?? 

For which Falstaff’s speech on Shrewsbury Field is an excellent 
parody: 

Prince Henry. “Why, thou owest God a death.” (Exit.) 


Falstaff. “°Tis not due yet: I would be loath to pay him 

before his day. What need have I to be so forward 
with him that calls not on me? Well, ’tis no mat- 
ter; honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour 
prick me off when I come in? how then? 
What is honour? A word. What is that word hon- 
our? Air. A trim reckoning. Who hath it? He 
that died o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No.... 
Is it insensible then? Yea, to the dead. But will it 
not live with the living? No. . . . Therefore, 
Vilmone-of it... «> (K. Henryal/, Parte Act 
WaSc el Zostt.) 


Another type of officer whom Shakespeare has taken from real 
life is the military pedant, Fluellen. Practically all the military 
authors of old, doubtless brave men, as was Fluellen, are of this 


26 Ward, op. cit., pp. 198 and 201. 
27 Buke of Batailles, p. 86 ff. See also Ward, of. cit., p. 172 ff. 
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type. One and all, from the authors of The Buke of Batailles, on 
down, larded their works with intolerably weary quotations and 
references to the ancients, particularly the Romans, and above all, 
General Pompey. One Fluellenish specimen will suffice: 
“Therefore let us endeavor to amend what hath been amisse, 
and in all dutiful obedience follow such directions as Authority 
shall prescribe, . . . and every day furnishing and fitting our- 
selves to the largest extent of our power and abilities doe our God, 
King, and Country the faithfullest and best service wee possibly 
may. . . .; for this end wee were first borne, as was truly very- 
fied by Pompeius Magnus, that famous commander, hee having 
shipt his men and ready furnisht them with Victualls and munition 
for the reliefe of the City of Rome, . . .” etc. (Pompey was 
beset by a rainstorm which scared his men; but for the sake of duty 
he persevered. The author does not say whether his fleet was lost 
or not.)?8 
To return to the subject of officers and soldiers of the army; 
when the mobilization is ordered, officers like Falstaff are hardly to 
be found, so well hidden are they, carousing at disreputable tav- 
erns. 
EP cio . 
And there are twenty weak and wearied posts 
Came from the north: and I as I came along, 
I met and overtook a dozen captains, 


Bareheaded, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking everyone for Sir John Falstaff.” 


When they finally took command of their men, hear Commander 
Robert Ward describe the drilling: 

cr and by that time the Armes be all viewed, the muster- 
master hath had his pay (which is the chiefest thing many times 
he looks after) it draweth towards dinner-time; and indeed officers 
love their bellies so well as they are loath to take too much paines 
about discipline of their souldiers. Whereupon, after a little care- 
less hurrying over the Postures with which the Companies are 
nothing bettered, they make them charge their Muskets, and so 
prepare to give the Captaine a brave volley of shot at his entrance 


28 Ward, op. cit., p. 170 ff. 

See also this author’s “Discourse of Politique Stratagems,” ibid, Sec. 
xi, pp. 321-361; Frike, Select Essays, etc., allusions to more “politique strata- 
gems,” particularly those of Hannibal, pp. 247 ff; the Arbre des Battailles. 


Part II, pp. 36-71; and indeed any military book of the 14th to the 17th cen- 
turies. 
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into his Inne;. . . We have other inconveniences also which 
attend our Trainings, and hindreth our breeding of Souldiers; for: 
we appoint our meetings, commonly near some great Town, as in- 
deed it is meet for the relief of the Companies, but this inconven- 
ience followeth thereon: when we are in the Field, many of our 
souldiers (so regardless are they of the Service) slip away, and 
are in the Innes and Taverns tipling when they should be exercis- 
ing in the field. And this is another cause why divers of them 
are so ignorant in the use of their Armes; thereby they get an ill 
habit of drinking which is the disgrace of our Nation and the loss 
of many of our souldiers at such times as they are employed in 
foiraigne service.’’° 

And now let Captain Falstaff speak for his company: 

“Tf I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused Gurnet. I 
have misused the king’s press damnably. I have got, in exchange 
for a hundred and fifty soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. I 
press me none but good householders, yeomen’s sons; inquire me 
out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice on the 
banns; such a commodity of warm slaves as had as lief hear the 
devil as a drum; such as fear the report of a caliver worse than a 
stuck fowl or a hurt wild-duck. I pressed me none but such toasts- 
and-butter with hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’-heads, 
and they have bought out their services; and now my whole charge 
consists of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, 
slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the glut- 
ton’s dogs licked his sores; and such as indeed were never soldiers, 
but discarded unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger broth- 
ers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade-fallen; the cankers of a 
calm world and a long peace, ten times more dishonourable ragged 
than an old faced ancient; such have I, to fill up the rooms of 
them that have bought out their services, that you would think that 
I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals lately come from 
swine-keeping, from eating draff and husks. A mad fellow met 
me on the way and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets and 
pressed the dead bodies. No eye hath seen such scare-crows. ll 
not march through Coventry with them, that’s flat; nay, and the 
villains march wide betwixt the legs as if they had gyves on; for 
indeed I had most of them out of prison. There’s but a shirt and 
a half in all my company; and the half shirt is two napkins tacked 


29 Ward, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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together and thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s coat with- 
out sleeves; and the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host at 
Saint Alban’s, or the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. But that’s 
all one; they’ll find linen enough on every hedge.’’*° 

Speaking of these armies (in particular of the force sent to re- 
lieve Havre in 1562) the military historian remarks: “No troops, 
hurry. The prison doors were opened; the gaols were swept clean; 
hurry. The prison doors were opened; the gaols were swept clean; 
robbers, highwaymen, and cut-purses, the sweepings of the nation, 
were driven into the ranks; . . . None the less these poor men 
fought gallantly enough against the besieging French, until the 
plague suddenly broke out among them; and then they went down 
like flies. . . . Further requests for men and arms were met by 
the dispatch of raw boys and of all the worn out ordnance in the 
Tower.’*? 

No wonder King Henry is made to say: “the king is not bound 
to answer the particular endings of his soldiers. . . . Besides 
there is no king, be his cause never so spotless, if it come to ‘the 
arbitrement of swords, can try it out with all unspotted soldiers. 
Some, peradventure, have on them the crime of premeditated and 
contrived murder; some of beguiling virgins with the broken seals 
of perjury; some making the wars their bulwark, that have before 
gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and robbery.”’*? 

When the wars were over and the troops demobilized, there 
was no provision for the disabled veterans; and thus they, and also 
many a stout and hearty rascal were beggars throughout the land 
—until statutes forbade charity to them. Once more, Falstaff: ‘TI 
have lead my ragamuffins where they are peppered: there’s not 
three of my hundred and fifty left alive, and they are for the town’s 
end, to beg during life.” (1 Henry IV, 5, 3, 36-40). Later he 
takes a similar resolve on his own account. ‘’Tis no matter if I do 
halt; [ have the wars for my colour, and my pension shall seem 
the more reasonable.” Being an officer and a friend of the prince’s 
he could expect compensation for his services. Pistol also decides 

301 Henry IV, 4, 2, 12-53. 

31 Fortescue, op. cit., p. 132. 

Ward says (op. cit., p. 31) that in one case the whole English army would 


have been defeated if the general had not stove in the wine-casks, and thus 
forcibly kept his men sober enough to fight. 


32K. Henry V, 4, 1, 165 ff. 
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to make fraudulent use of pretended battle-scars (K. Henry V, 5, 
1, 92-94), 

Shakespeare’s knowledge of the interior organization of the 
troops is also fairly complete, though he evinces it only incidentally. 
Mention has already been made of the company unit, which varied 
from eighty men to Falstaff’s hundred and fifty and sometimes 
more. ‘These companies were commanded by officers chosen, no 
doubt, partly according to the bids they offered for their commis- 
sions.*? Company officers were captain, lieutenant, and ensign. The 
non-coms included sergeants, and corporals (who commanded 
squads of twenty men, though some authorities say fifty) .34 
Such officers as Pistol and Bardolph were, of course, of low sta- 
tion. Among the private soldiers in this motley army, however, 
there were often gentlemen: Pistol challenges King Henry (dis- 
guised), and asks: 

“Discuss unto me; art thou officer? 

Or art thou base, common and popular? 
K. Hen. 1 ama gentleman of a company. 
Pistol.  Trail’st thou the puissant pike? 
Keien. ven sso. °° 

The companies were at this.time the highest regular organiza- 
tions in the army. No groups of companies, or regiments existed. 
“In an army of 6,000 or 8,000 men, comprising forty or fifty bands 
[i. e. companies under local commanders], there was no unit of 
organization beyond the small band and the old triple divisions of 
‘vaward,’ ‘main battle,’ and ‘rearward,’ into which the bands were 
told: Ofk, °° 

Discipline within the ranks of such an army was to be found 
but occasionally, and then only under press of imminent danger 
and the strictest orders from the commanders. Shakespeare gives 
the impression that Henry V had his men unusually well in hand. 
Bardolph, and presumably Nym, he summarily ordered to be hanged 
for theft (K. Henry V, 3, 6, 116 ff.). One would also infer from 


33 See comments of Knyvett and Ward, cited on p. 9. 

34 Fortescue, op. cit., p. 153. 

Ward, op. cit., p. 200, and William Freke, Esq., Select Essays tending to 
the Universal Reformation of Learning; Concluded with the Art of War, Or 
a Summary of the Martial Precepts Necessary for an Officer. London 1693, 
i POSE ; 
35 K. Henry V, 4, 1, 36 ff. ee . 

Ward also speaks of a private in infantry as a “Gentleman of a Com- 
any.” op. cit., p. 200. ‘ 
x 36 Oman, “The Elizabathan Army,” p. 622. 
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this scene, and from the sentencing of the treacherous knights (ibid., 
2, 2, 166 ff) that courts-martial and trials were often done away 
with in this riotous outfit. The English soldiers are also represented 
as being under strict discipline before the battle. Fluellen cautions 
Gower on the necessity of silence in camp (ibid. 4, 1, 64 ff), though 
it must be admitted he does so more out of pedantic admiration for 
the practices of Pompey than from a real sense of caution. The 
prologue to Act IV of King Henry V describing the “fixed 
sentinels,” and the varied activities of the English camp; and 
Grandpre’s description, in the same act, of the battle, are better 
testimonials as to orderly fighting men. 
To offset these impressions we have the King’s speech before 
Harfleur (3, 7-42): 
“Tf I begin the battery once again 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she be buried. 
The gates of mercy shall all be shut up, 
And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants. 


What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil 
As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore.” 
The gloomy Elizabethan officers themselves are much inclined to 


confirm this latter impression of the discipline among their men. 
Says Commander Ward, in a tone of intense exasperation: : 
their backwardnesse and unwillingnesse in answering to the com- 
mands of Authority, and many times some of them are altogether 
deficient both in their Armes and appearance.” Not always did the 
men get out of hand in their eagerness for battle and destruction, 
as King Henry (according to Shakespeare) feared they would at 
Harfleur. More frequently their officers complained of them in 
terms like the following: 

“Tt was partly seene and tried at the Isle of Ree in France at 
the Siege of Rochelle, and although our English had been some 
short time tutored and exercised under the banners of Mars; yet 
the right valiant and judicious captains®? had no more command of 

87 Doubtless the author of this was one such, himself. 


ce 
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them then in the time of need . . . then of a Herd of Deere: 
For all they saw by flight there was no safety but eminent distruc- 
tion yet they could not bee persuaded to make an honourable re- 
sistance, whereby they might either have freed themselves or have 
died like men with their faces towards the Enemy.’%8 In this 
connection the sad experience of Lord Grey at the siege of Guines 
will be recalled. 

Furthermore there are frequent brawls between officers and 
men. Williams, a soldier, does not hesitate to box the ear of Cap- 
tain Fluellen, whom he thinks has insulted him on a previous occa- 
sion. Fluellen resents the blow, but not as an insult to his rank; 
and the king rewards Williams for keeping his oath (King Henry 
V, 5,1). Later on Fluellen fights with Pistol (whose rank it is 
hard to determine—he is sometimes called a lieutenant) ; and tri- 
umphantly makes him eat a leek (ibid, 5, 1). 

Such quarrels were extremely common not only in the medieval 
armies but in the Elizabethan forces as well. In the Arbre des 
Battailles, a fourteenth century work, translated by Honore Bonet, 
we read of the Earl Marshall (adjutant general of the army, or 
perhaps corresponding more closely to a chief of staff) that “it 
efferis pertains to the constable marshall to here all questiones, 
querelis, and complayntes of his meyne troops . . and to do 
justice and resoun to all partis complenzeand; and decide all de- 
batis, noyses, and rejotis that in the ost is movit.”°? Two hundred 
and fifty years later quarrels are still so dreaded that it is a specific 
part of the company officer’s duty to stop them. “ the lieu- 
tenant is to take notice of what discords, quarrels, and debates 
arise amongst the Souldiers of his band, hee is to pacify them if it 
may be, otherwise to commit them; he is to judge and determine 
such disputes with gravity and good speeches ae, 


38 Ward, op. cit., pp. 170-71. 


39 Honore Bonet, (translator) Arbre des Battailles (written cerca 1382- 
87) or The Buke of the Law of Armys, or The Buke of Batailles, Gilbert of 
the Haye’s Prose Manuscript A. D. 1465, ed. by J. H. Stevenson 1901 0.115 
ff. The Earl Marshall also had to “visyte the hurt men and seke men, and 
to get purway for theme lechtis leeches and medicinaris.” Evidentally his job 
was no sinecure. 


40 Ward, op. cit., p. 199. This same lieutenant had other duties equally 
surprising to the modern soldier. “If in the Field and to goe upon service, 
hee ought to see prayers read at the head of the troopes every night, and every 
Sabbath all those Souldiers that have not the Guard, hee is to compell them 
to goe to the colonell’s tent to heare Prayers and preaching, hee is to be re- 
ligious, valiant, and wise. . . .” op. cit., D. 200. 
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These “moderne corrupted and impious customes of bare and 
unrulie mercinarie chieftaines and soldiers” also call forth some re- 
proving shakes of the head from honest Sir Henry Knyvett: “Be- 
sides all other disorders by the care and industerie of the generall 

maie be amended or suppressed as the not wearing of such 
armes as they are appoynted. If they list to cast them off, wich 
in my conceipt is a straunge and perilous tolleracion, the eccesse 
of costlie diet and apparrell, and beastlie custome of drunken Car- 
rusing, the surcharging the Campe with multitudes of woemen 
and boyes, the untollerable pilfering of freebooters, and in a worde 
all newe barberus inormities whatsoever.’’*? 

The weapons which Sir Henry says were cast aside (probably 
during retreats), consisted of the newer pikes and harquebuses, and 
also the traditional bows and bills. Shakespeare mentions all of 
them, and especially the artillery. Thus he describes the hastily 
organized recruits in the rebellion lead by Bolingbroke. 


“ce 


and boys with women’s voices 

Strike to speak big, and clap their female joints 
To stiff unwieldly arms against the crown; 
The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double fated yew against the state; 
Yea, distaff women manage rusty bills.’’4 
These weapons actually did predominate in the 14th century. The 
frequent mention of firearms (other than cannon) by Falstaff and 
others is, however, an anachronism. The smaller types of firearms 
did not become common in the ranks of the armies until the late 
15th century.** When Falstaff makes puns on the name of Pistol 
(2 Henry IV, 2, 118-129), or gives Wart a caliver (ibid, 3, 2, 278- 
309), he is speaking of weapons of Shakespeare’s own time. 

Cannon, however, were used as early as 1344, in the army of 
Edward II. Until the 16th-century the artillery-men were civil- 
ians, usually Germans, who often owned their own cannon, and 
hired their services to any army or feudal band.*# The master gun- 
ner of Orleans and his apprentice who so neatly destroyed the Eng- 
lish observation post, were of this type.*? The mention of “gun 
stones,’ or stone cannon-shot (K. Henry V, 1, 2, 280-282) is ac- 

41 The Defense of the Realm, p. 61. 

42 Speech of Scroop, K. Richard II, 3; 2, 112-120. 

43 Fortescue, op. cit., p. 77. 

See also Ward, op. cit., p. 212 fi, and Freke, op. cit., p. 265 ff. 


44 Encyc. Brit. 11th Ed. Vol. 2, “Artillery,” pp. 686 ff. 
491 K. Henry V1, 1, 4: 
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curate for such missils up to the 17th century. The English did 
not develop their own artillery until Henry VIII began to accu- 
mulate cannon.‘® Elizabeth however neglected this branch of the 
army as she did all the others.47 

Whether from personal experiences, or the tales of his soldier 
friends—Ben Jonson was one—Shakespeare describes most power- 
fully the activities and hardships of army life. Lady Percy shud- 
ders at Hotspur’s midnight ravings: 


“Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 

Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin, 

Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slain.’’48 


Barring the prisoners’ ransom, the details of the ancient craft of 
war have changed but little since Hotspur’s day. No finer descrip- 


tion of an army camp has ever been written than the Prologue to 
Act IV, King Henry V. Such details as: 


“The hum of either army stilly sounds; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear; and from the tents 
The armourers accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up.” 


are irresistible in their appeal to the imagination. I cannot forbear 
quoting Grandpre’s description of the English awaiting the dawn 
attack: 


“Yon island carrions desperate of their bones 
Ill-favourdly become the morning field: 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 

And our air shakes them passing scornfully: 

Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host, 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps: 

The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 

With torch staves in their hand; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale dead eyes, 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal-bit 

Lies foul with chewed grass, still and motionless ; 
And their executors, the knavish crows, 

Fly o’er them, all impatient for their hour.” 

46 Fortescue, of. cit., p. 123. 

47 [bid, Chapters III and IV. Fortescue makes the queen appear to have 
been a most incompetent governor; whose success was due to able and heroic, 
if ill organized, efforts of her various commanders. 

481 Henry IV, 2, 3, 52-60. 

49K. Henry V, 4, 3, 39-52. 
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Better than any number of histories, descriptions, or even paint- 
ings, this brings to life the ancient army. There they stand, silent, 
desperate, in the bone-chilling fog of northern France, waiting to 
die. But more than description is here. The feelings of the sol- 
diers, of the very animals, is expressed. One grows faint with 
physical exhaustion, and feels a stir of grim resolution within him 
as he reads. What the consummate skill of Conrad would require 
pages ot do, Shakespeare has accomplished in fourteen lines. 

And these are not only medieval soldiers, but fighting men of 
alltimes and places . . . “faintly through a rusty beaver peeps.” 
Exactly as I looked and felt, any morning around Champagne or 
Chateau Thierry, as I stared out from under my steel helmet, with 
eyes swollen and blood-shot from lack of sleep. But the horses 
are the master-pieces of suggestive description. Poor brutes, they 
always express in their forlorn attitudes all the hopeless misery of 
war. “The gum down-ropng from their pale dead eyes,” the bit 
“foul with chewed grass, still and motionless.” Who but Shake- 
speare could make poetry out of such things; and who by any words 
at all could so reveal the weariness and strain preceding a battle? 
I can almost see once more my own “poor jades” as they strain 
at the creaking caisson; and hear again faint echoes of roaring 
guns in Northern France. Is it possible that Shakespeare ever 
heard them? I wonder. 


DESL @SOPl yw OF MEH Tt 


BY QUENTIN KUEI YUAN HUANG 


LMOST all Chinese ethical teachers and their doctrines are 

characterized by a strong utilitarian and humanistic tendency. 
To know this is the key that opens the lock of the Chinese mind. 
Of course, there are other moral traits peculiar to them. For ex- 
ample, the doctrine of filial piety is practically the foundation upon 
which later Confucianism is built and ceremonialism, as found in 
the Book of Rites, the J Li and the Book of Rituals of the Chou 
dynasty, also occupies a very prominent part in Chinese life. These 
are the main characteristics of the Chinese mind. But Meh Ti 
overlooked all the Chinese peculiarities other than utilitarianism 
and practical value. His chief doctrines was altruism. His phi- 
losophy, strictly speaking, consists of seven essential points, to il- 
lustrate which I have translated seven chapters. Now let me out- 
line his philosophy briefly and concisely. 

The Will of Heaven—As I have said, the religion of Meh Ti 
is founded on the will of Heaven. So is his practical philosophy. 
The will of Heaven is the principle by which right and wrong are 
distinguished and on which the government and human relation- 
ship are to be founded: 

“Meh Ti says: ‘I have the will of Heaven, just as a wheelwright 
has his compass and a carpenter has his rule to measure both 
squares and circles.’ It is said: “Those who secure it are right; 
while those who do not secure it are wrong.’ At present, the writ- 
ings of the scholars and superior men are countless and their words 
innumerable concerning the barons above and various scholars be- 
low. In speaking of benevolence and righteousness, all of them 
are widely different in their opinions. How do I know this? It 
is said: ‘I have the principle of wisdom as a standard!” (The 


Will of Heaven, I.) 
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“Tf. we make the will of Heaven the principle of administration, 
the ruler will be benevolent, the subject loyal, the father kind- 
hearted, the son filial, the elder brother friendly, and the younger 
dutiful. . . . Let the ruler and his officers follow the will of 
Heaven as it is manifested about us, and the entire nation will at 
once endeavour to follow the model set up by them. Universal 
peace and eternal prosperity will then inevitably be the outcome” 
(The Will of Heaven, II). 

The principle of wisdom is the will of Heaven. What is the 
will of Heaven? Meh Ti answers: “Heaven wants the people to 
have mutual love and benefit; Heaven does not want them to have 
mutual hatred and to be harmed” (Principle of Law and the Will 
of Heaven, 1). This is the will of Heaven. 

To go one step further we should ask Meh Ti the question, How 
do we know the existence of Heaven? Meh Ti replies with two 
comprehensive answers, both empirical. “We know that Heaven’s 
knowledge is universal. How do we know that Heaven’s knowledge 
is universal? We know because there is the Universal Being. 
How do we know that there is the Universal Being? We know 
because Heaven eats universally. How do we know that Heaven 
eats universally? It is said: ‘Within the four seas,” all the people 
who eat grain, never fail to feed sheep and cattle”* and to prepare 
wine and rice offerings for making sacrifices to Shang Ti and the 
spirits’ (The Will of Heaven, 1). Secondly, it is the justice of 
Heaven that leads us to this knowledge. “Heaven has the people 
as subjects. . . . But I have said that the killing of one innocent 
person must bring miserable punishment. Who’ kills the innocent? 
It is man! Who administers the punishment? It is Heaven! . 

It is the will of Heaven that demands justice and love” (The Will 
of Heaven, 1). 

Universal Love——The doctrine of Universal Love is only the 
outcome of his conception of the will of Heaven which is love it- 
self and therefore, demands that love all men. Heaven is the 
source of love and loves every one without discrimination. ‘There- 
fore, the will of Heaven says: ‘What I love, love thou; what I ben- 
efit, benefit thou” (The Will of Heaven, 1). 


23 “Within the four seas” means exactly what we mean by the world. To 
the ancient Chinese the world meant the Chinese empire. In fact, it is a tech- 
nical phrase used by all the Chinese scholars both ancient and modern to de- 
note every one within the Chinese kingdom. 

24 The six domesticated animals, according to the historical books, are the 
horse, cow, sheep, chicken, dog and pig. This phrase, “six domesticated ani- 
mals,’ is very often used together with “five cereals.” 
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Another source of this doctrine is our daily experience. Those 
who love are loved and those who hate are-hated. If we benefit 
others, they will return the favor; if we rob others, they will requite 
-us in the same way. Meh Ti preaches this doctrine of Universal - 
Love, first, to urge the people to follow the will of Heaven and 
secondly, to promote human welfare. “Therefore, every sage who 
considers the governing of a kingdom as his profession, has to in- 
vestigate the source of all disorder. The source of all disorder is 
in the lack of mutual love. . . . The son, instead of loving his 
parents, loves only himself; therefore, he benefits himself while 
letting his parents suffer. The younger brother, instead of loving 
his elder brother, loves only himself; therefore, he benefits himself 
while letting his elder brother suffer. The minister, instead of 
loving his ruler, loves only himself; therefore, he benefits himself 
by harming the ruler. All this is disorder. . . . Why? All lies 
in that they have no mutual love. Even so it is with robbers and 
thieves. A robber loves his own family but not others’ and so, by 
robbing others’ families, he benefits his own. A thief loves himself 
but not another man and so, by stealing from others he benefits 
himself. Why? All lies in that they do not have mutual love. 
Likewise, princes fight against others’ families and barons attack 
others’ countries. . . . All trouble begins in selfishness. 

“Tf the world have Universal Love, countries will not attack; 
families will not fight; robbers and thieves will be no more, and all 
rulers, ministers, parents and sons will be merciful and filial. If 
this comes to pass, the world will be in order and at peace. 

With mutual love the world will be in order; while with mutual 
hatred it will be in disorder. So Meh Ti says: “This is why I can 
not but preach the love of all’” (Universal Love, 1). 

Non-aggression.—The absence of love is the root of all evils. 
The great political evil, according to Meh Ti, is to attack another 
country. Usually scholars talk and write about benevolence, right- 
eousness, Tao and Teh” in a high tone, but they never realize how 
utterly abominable the spirit of aggression is. They only know 
that a murderer should be put to death and a thief punished. They 
not only fail to condemn war, but they praise and exalt it. To kill 
one person is criminal; to kill hundreds and thousands in war is 


25 Literally, Tao means the way or reason or order. The best translation 
of it is the Greek word Logos which covers almost the same ground as the 
Chinese word Tao. Teh can usually be rendered by virtue. 
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honorable. For this reason, Meh Ti ironically condemns the public 
opinion of his own day and vigorously fights against aggression. 
War is simply abominable; every trade and industry comes to a 
standstill. Furthermore, all sense of justice and righteousness is 
hopelessly benumbed: 

“Meh Ti says: ‘The people of the world today exalt right- 
eousness because it benefits Heaven above, spirits between and 
men below. . . . But the barons and warriors today continually 
attack other countries, considering their aggression right and for- 
getting to seek for the truth. This is like the blind who can not 
distinguish between black and white’”’ (Non-aggression, III). 

“Suppose a man enters a person’s garden and steals peaches and 
plums. On hearing about it, people would say it was wrong and 
the government would punish him. Why? It is because he profits 
himself by doing harm to others. . . . Why is it that the one 
who kills an innocent man and seizes his clothes and takes away his 
lance and sword, is more unrighteous than the one who goes into 
another’s barn and takes away horses and oxen? It is because of 
this; the more harm he does to others the more unbenevolent and 
criminal he is. 

“All superior men know that these things are wrong and con- 
sider them unrighteous. Yet when coming to a great event such 
as that of attacking a country, they not only do not know it is 
wrong but even praise it and regard it as right. Is there, then, any 
knowledge of the distinction between righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness ? 

“Nowadays there are people like this. Seeing the colour black 
in a small quantity, they call it black; while seeing it in a large 
quantity, they callit white. . . . Tasting bitter in a small quan- 
tity such a man calls it bitter; while tasting it in a large quantity 
he calls it sweet” (Non-aggression, 1). 

“Therefore, the distinction between righteousness and unright- 
eousness is important. . . . So Meh Ti says: ‘The rulers, 
princes and great men, who truly wish to promote the benefit of 
the world and do away with the evil in it, ought to know that ag- 
gression is wholly wrong and does more harm than all other 
causes. ‘The people who want to be benevolent and righteous, fol- 
lowing the Tao of the holy emperors and promoting the welfare 
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of the people, ought to follow the principle of non-aggression” 
(Non-aggression, III). 

Meh Ti, though condemning aggression, does not speak against 
defensive wars. It is written in Yu’s Annals of Spring and Au- 
tumn that when Kung Yu Pan, a native of the State of Sung, had 
made a new fighting machine for the State of Ch’u to attack Sung, 
Meh Ti, after having found out the truth from the ruler of Ch’u, 
immediately hurried back to Sung and took a prominent part in 
defending his native state. 

Ewidences of Spirits—The old Chinese conceptions of spirits 
were vague. It was natural to the ancients that the good should 
have peace and prosperity; the wicked trouble, poverty, and dis- 
eases. There was a belief in a god or spirit who rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked as has been found in the Book of 
History and the Book of Poetry. However, that belief was not 
basic. 

Meh Ti, somewhat unlike the other Chinese moral teachers, 
based the principle of human conduct upon his belief in a supreme 
Being and attempted to regulate human relations and government 
by it. He had a strong belief in Heaven and in spirits. Meh Ti’s 
conception of Heaven is very much similar to that of the Christian 
God. Heaven can be freely translated by “God.” Nevertheless, 
there is a difference between the Christian God and Meh Ti’s Heav- 
en. The Christian conception of God has been made foremost 
and His worship, the paramount issue of the religious life. On 
the other hand, Heaven is exalted by Meh Ti above all other spir- 
its and serves as the chief basis of human conduct and of his prin- 
ciple of utilitarianism. In short, the Heaven of Meh Ti is the 
moral necessity for the execution of justice and of mutual love 
among the people. 

What are the evidences for the belief in the existence of Heaven 
and spirits? Meh Ti’s reply may be well analysed into four parts. 
First, there is the evidence of experience. By experience he means 
what has been seen and heard by the people. Therefore, the senses 
anes tnentest. 

“Meh Ti says: ‘The Tao of observing being and non-being is 
the practical knowledge of the ears and eyes of the multitude which 
becomes the basis of judging being and non-being” . . . Why 
do you not go into a village and ask? From the ancient times until 
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now, while there has been man, there has been evidence of spirits 
and hearing of their voices. How can there be none?” (Evidences 
of Spirits, III). 

Secondly, if the evidence of the experience of the multitude is 
not enough to solve the doubt of the existence of spirits, there are 
the evidences attested by the holy emperors. 

“Meh Ti says: ‘If the experience of the ears and eyes of the 
multitude can not be trusted and can not get rid of doubt, can the 
ancient holy emperors of the Three Generations, Yao, Shun,?° Yu, 
T’ang, Wen and Wu be our rule? . ... all say that the ancient 
holy emperors of the Three Generations can be our rule (standard) 

In the ancient times Wu Wang, having attacked Yin and 
slain Chou, commanded that the barons should divide the sacrifice. 
The near relatives received the inner sacrifice and the distant, the 
outer. Therefore, Wu Wang had believed in the existence of spir- 
its... +» « Had he not had theadea of the: existence of ‘<pimts; 
why did Wu Wang divide the sacrifice? 

“Tt was not only the case of Wu Wang. When the holy em- 
perors gave rewards, they had to be made in the Temple of the 
ancestors; while when they gave punishments they had to be in- 
flicted before the altar of the god of the land and grain.2’ To re- 
ward in the Temple of the ancestors was to declare that they had 
divided equally; to punish before the altar of the god of the land 
and grain was to proclaim that they had listened faithfully. 

“The quality as well as the quantity of the wine and rice offer- 
ings was proportional to the harvest. Thus, the ancient holy em- 
perors, administrating the kingdom, always considered spirits first; 
man was considered secondarily. 


26 Yao, whose name coupled with that of Shun, is suggestive of the 
Chinese Golden Age. His surname was Chi, and personal name, Fang Hsun. 
He came to the throne in 2357 B. C. After his glorious reign of seventy to 
ninety years, he set aside his worthless son Tan Chu and selected Shun to be 
his successor. He died in 2258 B. C. and was canonized as T’ang Ti Yao. 

Shun, a native of Yu Mu in modern Honan, lived between 2317 and 2208 
B. C. His surname was Yao. When he was young, he was greatly disliked 
by his father, Ku Sou. Several attempts were made to kill him but in each 
case ‘he was preserved by Heaven. In spite of all this, he remained very 
filial and has been regarded by the Chinese as one of the twenty-four examples 
of filial piety. He was selected by Yao to be his successor on the throne. 
He rivalled Yao in virtue and was canonized as Yu Ti Shun. 

27 The god of the land and grain is a translation of two Chinese words 
Hsieh Chi. Hsieh Chi has at least two meanings in Chinese. When it is 
used without an idea of spirit, it means commonwealth. Usually it is the 
name of the god of the land and grain whose chief functions are to protect 
the people within his territory and to give increase to crops. 
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“Therefore, Meh Ti says: ‘Now the rulers, dukes, great men, 
scholars and superior men, truly desiring to increase the goodness 
of the world and to get rid of the unprofitable, can not fail to know 
and respect the existence of spirits. This is the Tao of the holy 
emperors’” (Evidences of Spirits, III). 

Thirdly, the existence of spirits is witnessed by the sayings of 
iienssvess= lhecla Ya? says: 

“Wen Wang on high 
Displays it in heaven. 
Chou is an old nation; 
Yet its appointment (from Heaven) is new. 
Chou is illustrious, 
And the Ti’s?? appointment is at the proper time. 
Wen Wang ascends and descends 
On the right and left of the Ti. 
The majestic Wen Wang 
Can not be sought now.’ ” 
If there is no spirit and Wen Wang is dead, how can he be on the 
right and left of the Ti? 

“Yu vowed in the Hsu of the Hsia dynasty, saying: 
rewards will be given in the temple of the ancestors and pence 
ment will be executed before the altar of the god of the land and 
grain. The reason that rewards are given in the presence of the 
ancestors is to declare the equal division of the command. The 
reason why punishments are given in the presence of the god of 
the land and grain is to proclaim faithful obedience to righteous- 
ness. . . Thus, I know spirits are mentioned in the Hsu of the 
Hsia dynasty” (Evidences of Spirits, I11).*° 

Lastly, Meh Ti proves the existence of spirits from the uni- 
versal sacrifice to spirits and the strong sentiment for ancestor- 
worship. The basic idea of making sacrifices to spirits and wor- 
shipping ancestors is the belief in their existence. To have elaborate 
ceremonies to honor spirits without believing in them is foolish and 


unreasonable. 


28 The Ta Ya, one part of the Shih King or the Book of Poetry, which 
is one of the Five Canonical Books, literally means the Great Praise. 

29 Ti is best translated by sovereign or emperor. In this case, Shang (on 
high or above) is understood and Ti refers to Shang Ti or the Supreme Sov- 
ereign on high. (See Note 16.) 

30 The Shu, in this case, means the history. In Chinese it has different 
meanings such as, letter, writing, book, and history. With reference to a 
record it usually means the history of some dynasty. 
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“At present, the reason that we bring wine and grain offering 
is to make reverent and careful sacrifices. If there truly be spirits, 
our fathers, mothers, elder brothers and elder brothers’ wives are 
able to possess and to eat. Is this not of great benefit? In fact, if 
there be no spirits, the money for making wine and grain offerings 
is wasted. It is wasted just as though the sacrifices were poured 
into a dirty gully 

“Therefore, Meh Ti says: ‘I do not make sacrifices to pour 
them into a dirty gully and waste them. It is to share happiness 
with spirits above and to have communion with the multitude below. 
Love your neighbors!’” (Evidences of Spirits, III). 

From these four classes of evidence, it is safe to infer that Meh 
Ti had a deep religious conviction and a strong belief in the exis- 
tence of spirits and Heaven. Heaven and spirits are practical and 
personal and are not limited to time and space. ‘They watch the 
people from above and execute justice among them: 

“Even in a deep torrent at the bottom of a gorge, there are 
spirits who display their efficacy. . . . The wisdom of spirits 
knows no difference of place. It is present even in the torrent at 
the bottom of a gorge, a wide forest, or a deep stream. 

“Meh Ti says: ‘It is true that spirits can reward the good 
and punish the cruel’” (Evidences of Spirits, 11). 

Furthermore, Meh Ti’s belief in the existence of spirits involves 
a practical aim to be accomplished. Its purpose is to reform the 
government, to regulate human relationship and to enforce morality: 

“This is the Tao of benefiting millions of people. Without this 
the civil officials and the government would be unclean and ex- 
travagant; without this there would be no distinction between male 
and female. There are spirits watching. Otherwise people would 
become licentious, cruel, plundering and trouble-making robbers and 
thieves, using force, sword, poison, water and fire, holding the in- 
nocent on their way and robbing others’ wagons, horses, clothes and 
fur to benefit themselves. There are spirits watching them. Thus, 
the civil officials and the government dare not be unclean and ex- 
travagant. Seeing the good, the government dares not fail to give 
reward; finding the cruel, it dares not fail to pronounce sentence 
upon crime. Likewise, people will cease to become licentious, cruel, 
plundering, and trouble-making robbers and thieves, users of forces, 
sword, poison, water and fire, holders of the innocent on their way 
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and robbers of others’ wagons, horses, clothes or fur for their 
own benefit.” (Evidences of Spirits, III). 

Non-fatalism.—A fatalistic doctrine was prevalent in his day and 
it had been preached by many Confucianists and Taoists. We 
must understand here that at the same time there were many Con- 
fucianists who did not hold the doctrine of determinism. The Tao 
of Lao Tzi and the Heaven of Confucius are self-determining and 
self-working. In consequence, the majority of their followers taught 
that every thing was pre-ordained by its fate and nothing could be 
modified by human undertakings. Lao Tzi says: “Tao is ever in- 
active; yet everything is done by Tao. . . . All things in the 
world owe their life to its existence. . . . Heaven and earth are 
non-benevolent and treat all things as straw and dogs” (Tao Teh 
King). Confucius says: “If you sin against Heaven, there is no 
use in praying’ (Lun Yu). There is also a saying which is still 
prevalent today and believed by the people at large. It says: ‘Life 
and death have their fate; wealth and nobility are determined by 
Heaven.” 

In Meh Ti we see the practical tendency of the Chinese mind. 
Any teaching which destroys the productive facilities of the people 
is mercilessly attacked by him. So the doctrine of fatalism, which 
tends toward either inaction or disorder, could not escape his con- 
demnation. According to him the will of Heaven wants the people 
to have mutual love and condemns hatred. Spirits are able to re- 
ward the good and punish the wicked. All those who follow the 
will of Heaven will benefit the spirits and receive happiness for 
themselves. All those who work against the will of Heaven will 
have misery. Happiness or misery is neither determined by Heaven 
nor by fate. It rests entirely upon man’s will whether he wants to 
follow the will of Heaven or revolt against it. Happiness or misery 
is determined by man not by fate: 

“T’ang received the disorder under Chieh and changed it into 
order; Wu Wang received the disorder of Chou and changed it into 
order. Thus, the time was not changed, and the people were the 
same. Under Chieh and Chou the world was in disorder; while 
under T’ang and Wu, the world became peaceful. Could this be 
fate?” (Non-fatalism, I). 

Furthermore, fatalism was a great obstacle in the way of orderly 
government, industry and prosperity. The doctrine of fate leads 
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people to feel perfectly passive and makes them utterly inactive, 
leaving everything to the pre-established order of things. Meh Ti, 
a practical reformer, advocating untiring energy and the strenuous 
life, would naturally be expected to combat vigorously such an 
unproductive doctrine as fate: 

“If the sayings of the fatalists be applied, the righteousness of 
the world will be turned upside down. To turn upside down the 
righteousness of the world is to establish fate. It is the curse to 
the people. To teach the people this is to destroy them. 

“Following the word of the fatalists, the officials do not admin- 
ister and the people do not do their business. If the officials do not 
administer, the government is in disorder; if the people do not 
work, the treasury is depleted. The officials can not make wine and 
grain offerings to Shang Ti and the spirits. The virtuous and the 
scholars will retreat. Outside there is nothing to welcome and 
entertain the barons’ guests; inside there is no food to feed the old 
and weak, nor clothes for them to wear. Hence, fatalism is not 
beneficial to Heaven above; nor beneficial to the spirits between, nor 
beneficial to men below. These are the results of believing in fate. 
They have their birth in evil words. This is the Tao of the cruel. 
Therefore, Meh Ti says: ‘Now the scholars and superior men, 
truly desiring to make the world rich and hating its poverty; desiring 
to have order in the world and hating disorder, can not fail to know 
that the words of the fatalists are wrong. It is the greatest evil in 
the world.’” (Non-fatalism, I). 

Preference for the Virtuous—The three chapters on ‘‘Prefer- 
ence for the Virtuous” deal chiefly with civil administration and 
therefore, they may be rightly regarded as the main source for Meh 
Ti’s political philosophy. According to him, the root of all political 
evil lies in the fact that rulers have no desire to select the virtuous 
and the able as ministers. Why is it that the government can not 
have order and has become poor instead of getting rich? Meh Ti 
replies: “It is because the emperors, dukes, and great men, ad- 
ministering the country, have no preference for the virtuous, nor 
ability to govern themselves” (Preference for the Virtuous, 1). 

At the time of Meh Ti, the government by the nobility had not 
completely disappeared and rulers were mostly controlled by favori- 
tism in making selections and appointments for civil positions. Men 
were chosen either because they were related to the ruler, or because 
they were pleasing to him. Although there were a few cases where 
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the able and talented among the common people had been raised 
to high positions in the government, as a whole, the civil executive 
power remained in the hands of nobles and royal relatives. Meh Ti, 
being guided by his doctrine of Universal Love, saw the defects of 
the administration and consequently he preached the principle of 
preference for the virtuous against the favoritism and partiality of 
the rulers. Warning and advising rulers and ministers, Meh Ti 
says: “Do not fail to honor the virtuous whether you like them or 
not. . . . ‘lo honor the virtuous is the foundation of the gov- 
ernment.” (Preference for the Virtuous, I.) 

Meh Ti seldom gives us an abstract principle without showing 
us how to apply it. He is a very practical thinker and reformer. 
“The more numerous those who are virtuous, the greater the order 
in the government. The fewer the virtuous, the less order in the 
government. Therefore, the duty of great men is to increase the 
number of the virtuous. 

“What is the way of increasing the virtuous? Meh Ti says: 
‘If you desire to increase those who are able to shoot and to drive 
chariots, first you must enrich them, ennoble them, respect them 
and honor them. Then those who are able to shoot and to drive 
will follow you and be multiplied. This is more true with the tal- 
ented, virtuous, eloquent and wise. They are the pearls of the 
country. . . . You must enrich them, ennoble them, respect them 
and honor them more. Then the best scholars of the country will 
follow you and be multiplied.” (Preference for the Virtuous, 1.) 

Resemblance to the Superior —Closely connected with the prin- 
ciple of preference for the virtuous is the principle of resemblance 
to the superior. This will unite the country and unify the various 
opinions of the people. The reason why there are different opinions 
and disorder in the world is that the superior are unrighteous and the 
inferior are thereby affected. ‘Thus, one person had one opinion; 
two persons had two opinions; and ten persons had ten opinions 
The greater the number of men, the more opinions. They all thought 
that their own opinions were right, while others’ were wrong. Hence 
their relations were wrong. . . . They concealed the good Tao 
and would not preach it to others. The disorder of the world was 
like that of birds and animals.?! Alas! the disorder of the world 
has its birth in unrighteous elders.” (Resemblance to the Superior 1.) 


The method Meh Ti offers to unify the various opinions of the 


31 “Birds and animals” is a Chinese expression referring to a state which 
is below the human level, or to the lack of order and propriety. 
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people is that all should follow the sayings and doings of those who 
are next above them. The son of Heaven is therefore the model 
for all. However, if the son of Heaven were the model, Meh Ti’s 
political teachings would represent a monarchical system of gov- 
ernment, as he says: ‘Whatever is right to the superior is right to 
you all; while whatever is wrong to the superior is wrong to you 
all.” (Resemblance to the Superior, 1). But Meh Ti never ad- 
vocated a monarchical system of government. In the first place, 
the son of Heaven, according to Me Ti, is a democratic ruler who 
is to be elected by the people because he is able and virtuous. 
“Therefore, we ought to elect the virtuous and able and make him 
the son of Heaven.” (Resemblance to the Superior, I.) In the sec- 
ond place, Meh Ti does not stop at the son of Heaven as the final 
authority, but goes on to say that the son of Heaven is to follow 
Heaven. By following the superior in a feudal way, Heaven is 
the ultimate standard of all the people. “If we resemble only 
the son of Heaven and not Heaven himself, the calamities of Heaven 
will not cease.” (Resemblance to the Superior, 11.) “The people 
of the world are all to be like Heaven above.” (Resemblance to the 
Superior, 1.) By making Heaven the ultimate example to be fol- 
lowed, various opinions are easily unified and the kingdom is con- 
sequently united. “The elder of a village is to unify the various 
opinions of the village; . . . the son of Heaven is to unify the 
various opinions of the country, . . . and Heaven is to unify the 
various opinions of the world.” (Resemblance to the Superior, II.) 

In short, “Whatever is right to the superior is right to you all; 
while whatever is wrong to the superior is wrong to you all” is the 
real meaning of Meh Ti’s principle of resemblance to the superior. 
To unify the various opinions of the people and to unite the king- 
dom by following Heaven are his aims. His scheme of working out 
the principle of resemblance to the superior may be illustrated as 
follows: 

Heaven 
Son of Heaven 
The Three Dukes 
The Barons and Lords 
Magistrates 
Village Elders 
The People 
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In addition to these seven fundamental principles of Meh Ti 
there are two more minor topics, on economy and against music, 
to which a few chapters are devoted. As they are unessential to us, 
we will mention them briefly. They are the outcome of his practical 
philosophy. Extravagance and music are contrary to his purpose of 
“promoting the wealth and benefit of the world and getting rid of 
harm and misery.” Whatever is unproductive and wasteful is vig- 
orously condemned. Therefore he opposes the prevalence of luxuri- 
ous habits in houses, clothing, eating, and travelling. On the same 
grounds, he condemns the Confucian funeral customs. The Chinese 
always have cherished a very deep reverence for their ancestors, 
and the burial ceremony, therefore, is of the most elaborate char- 
acter. The poor as well as the rich have a strong tendency to go 
beyond their means mainly to make a show of their deep reverence 
for the deceased. The highest type of filial devotion is to remain 
in mourning for three years for dead parents. During this long 
period of mourning, filial sons retire from public offices, if they 
have held any; they attend to no commercial transactions, but re- 
main at home concentrating their pious thoughts on the memory of 
the deceased. 

In conclusion, we may say that Meh Ti was a great practical 
philosopher, political reformer and religious teacher. In the Dia- 
logue between Meh Ti and the ruler of Lu we find a summary of his 
teachings: ‘‘When you enter a government, select your profession 
and do your duty. When a nation is in disorder, teach the doctrines 
of preference of the virtuous and resemblance to the superior. 
When a government is poor, instruct the people to be economical 
and thrifty in burial ceremonies. When a nation loves sound and 
drink, speak against music and fatalism. When a nation becomes 
licentious and without propriety (Li), preach the principles of 
worshipping Heaven and honoring spirits. When a government 
attacks its neighboring States, propagate the Gospel of Universal 
Love.” Heaven says and commands: “Whatever I love, love 
thou; whatever I benefit, benefit thou!” (The Will of Heaven, I.) 
“Love your neighbors!” (Evidences of Spirits, III.) Surely the 
man who framed these noble sentiments four hundred years before 
the birth of Christ deserves our most careful study and considera- 


tion. 


JESUS AND GOTAMA 


Judaism and Hinduism: The Religious Environment of 
Christ and Buddha. 


BY CARLYLE SUM MERBELL 


al bee: mother religion of Buddhism is Hinduism ; of Christianity, 
Judaism. These are the soils in which grew the “new” dif- 
ferentiations and developments. One of the great central ideas of 
Judaism was a priesthood, culminating in a High Priest, who per- 
forming certain religious rites, entered the Holy of Holies and re- 
newed the covenant with Jahveh. This was a God adopted by the 
Hebrews in the wilderness, his symbol carried with them in a 
Sacred ark, and finally his worship set up at Jerusalem, and to 
whom sacrifices of animals were offered by a set of priests of the 
blood of Levi and his descendants. 

Gradually the older form of religion was developed into a more 
ethical system, and the great and minor prophets arose, whose eth- 
ical idealism was adopted by the founder of Christianity. Instead 
of a tribal god that cared only for a chosen people, the conception 
of a God of the whole earth whose great characteristic was right- 
eousness arose. But his early interpreters made him a jealous god 
who would not tolerate any other religions or gods; and his history 
has been stained with blood. ‘The sacrifice idea in the life of the 
founder of Christianity has been sublimated. Being crucified on 
a cross, Jesus is thought of as being the sacrifice to the Eternal 
God for the sins of the world. While cultured, intellectual Chris- 
tians have made this symbolic, millions of ordinary folks take the 
blood atonement as a necessary idea in their working theology. 
Popular hymns are filled with this old time concept. 

Religious sects, the Pharisees and Sadducees flourished at the 
time of the birth of Jesus. The Pharisees were a zealous missionary 
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type with great loyalty to their Jehovah and they insisted on rites di- 
verse and plentiful. The Scribes were often associated with the 
Pharisees as they were lawyers of that day. The other great sect, 
the Sadducees, were the aristocrats of the Priesthood who were 
given offices by Rome. They were agnostics in their attitude 
toward immortality. Jesus seemed to attack the Pharisees fiercely 
but how much of this was put in his mouth by his biographers 
is difficult to say, as modern scholarship has discovered that his 
followers often attributed to him subjects that they were interested 
in of later date. Probably Jesus came nearer to the Pharisaical 
type of Jew rather than the Sadducees. 

He was not a trivial theologian and was called Rabbi only by 
courtesy. He was nationalistic, his custom being to go to the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day and expound the Jewish scripture. He 
knew the high points of the old testament literature,—the book of 
Moses and the Psalms from which there are many quotations in his 
recorded sermons. He was never out of his native land but received 
the best of Jewish culture. The trade routes of the Gentiles were 
near his home and it was likely that he mingled with foreigners. 
It may be said that he was unschooled, but he was educated in the 
religious heritage of Judaism. 

Hinduism at its beginning as represented in the Rig Veda deals 
much with the rites to, and the worship of, the Gods. Sacrifices were 
offered for the magical results that must follow in the Yoga Veda. 
Gradually there grew up a ritual of minute detail which alone would 
be effective. This must be performed by experts and so arose the 
professional class. They had to do with the sacred literature and 
finally held the keys to the invisible. After the Vedic era came 
speculation and criticism, in which Karma and Transmigration cuts 
through the ritual and as in Judaism the rightness or ethics gradually 
transforms the theology and remains when the Theology passes. 
Much like present day America, there was fear of mixing the blood 
of the higher or ruling class with the dark skinned and thus was 
the caste system adopted, with the Brahmin at the head, the soldiers 
and nobles, the agriculturist and traders, and supporting and serving 
the other three castes, the poor Sudras who did not reveal this sys- 
tem. The Brahmin claimed more and more, he was a great Divin- 
ity, a human God as it were. But he was carefully trained for 
years under a teacher. While having the virtues and pride of the 
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Aryan stock he was not supposed to have the intellectual pride that 
would antagonize the Gods. The Gods at first were “good fellows” 
but not especially moral. “They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Agni, and he is heavenly, nobly winged Gautama, To what is one, 
sages give many a title: they call it Agni, Yama, Metarium.” But 
the same law of development worked concerning India’s Gods as in 
Judaism. The great God Indra had great Power and gave gifts, 
but gradually the God Varuna who insisted on morals and with 
Mitra saw all things, “He numbers the winking of the eyes of men,” 
took an increasing part. 

The acts condemned in Judaism and in Hinduism are much the 
same from an ethical standpoint: lying, stealing, adultery, witch- 
craft, disobedience to parents, the last of which Judaism felt the 
death penalty might be invoked. It is said that no single statement 
is true of Hinduism; this is not so much true of Judaism, yet a 
Jewish Rabbi when recently asked a question about Judaism, asked, 
“What Judaism?’ The religion of India also is a great complex, 
a variety of actions and like a jungle, seems impenetrable to the 
traveller. But certainly the pessimistic attitude of which the geo- 
graphical location and the climate may have much to do, stands out. 
The misery of life was fixed and dwelt upon with what seems an 
abnormal stress to our western minds. Like an avenging angel or 
fate there pursued Karma, the Deeds, which even reached into 
heaven. Nothing permanent of Beauty or stability was in this 
world, for the law of Change made the most beautiful women ugly 
and flowers however fair must fade. These are a few of the char- 
acteristics of the religious thought of the times into which Gautama 
and Jesus were born. 


Legends Similarity 


The legends concerning the Christ and the Buddha show simi- 
larities that are striking unless we recognize the law of cause and 
effect and that religion is in a certain sense the attempted continual 
adjustment of this world to the ideal. Mark has nothing of birth 
legends but Matthew and Luke tell of the annunciation, the singing 
of the angels at the birth, the worship by Luke (who was interested 
in the poor people) of poor shepherds who watched their flocks by 
night. Matthew who cared less for the poor, and more for the ec- 
clesiastical organization has the miraculous child worshipped and 
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given gifts by the wise men of the East. The fourth Gospel coming 
in the second century begins with the Logos existing as divine or a 
“God” in Heaven and teaches the incarnation of the “Word” that 
- was made flesh and dwelt among us. 

Lalita Vistara, translated into Chinese 65 A. D. therefore not 
copied from the Christian Scripture, has the former life of Buddha 
in Heaven as does the Johnnine tradition. Buddha appears first 
among the Gods, and announces his birth to take place on the earth. 
The parallel is found in the pre-existent Messiah Son of Man, which 
was probably attached to the record of Christ’s teachings by some 
devoted follower as suggested by Dr. Case. 

Queen Maya asks her husband to withdraw from wedded life 
that she might practice austerities. In a dream she saw a white 
elephant, etc. The king asking what this might portend was in- 
formed that a son would be born who would be a mighty ruler or a 
Buddha, a savior of the world. The dream of Joseph shows him 
an angel of the Lord who closes his revelation by saying “and she 
shall bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” 

When the Buddha was born he cried out “I am the noblest, the 
best thing in the world, etc.,” at this instant heavenly music was 
heard, etc., the Gods sang together. Luke records that at the birth 
of Christ heavenly angels were singing so that shepherds in the field 
heard them. 

“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth, peace among men 
In whom he is well pleased.” 


In the Himalayas a great seer, Asita, knew from signs in the 
heavens that a prince was born to be Savior or king. He answered 
the king,—‘“‘No, I weep not for him but for myself because I am old 
and feeble, but this young Prince will be clothed with the perfect 
wisdom of a Buddha, and then for the salvation and joy of the 
world, as well as of the Gods will he teach the law whose beginning, 
middle and end is virtue. In the fullest, clearest sense will he set it 
in the light and when they have heard it from his mouth all creatures 
observing the laws of their development will be completely delivered 
from birth and old age, from desire and care, from mourning, from 
pain and suffering of all kinds.” Simeon in the Christian legends 
recorded by Luke, the righteous and devout to whom it had been re- 
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vealed that he should not see death until he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ, when he saw the child he took him in his arms and said, 
“Now lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord according to thy word, 
in peace; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all peoples. A light for revelation to the 
Gentiles and the glory of thy people Israel.” 

The childhood legends of the Christ and the Buddha are similar. 
Jesus on the journey of the feast of the passover, left his parents 
who found him after three days search in the temple sitting in the 
midst of the teachers, hearing and asking questions, and the teachers 
were amazed at his understanding and answers. When Buddha was 
brought into school his knowledge of the sixty-four writings of 
Indian sacred literature amazed his teachers. 

These striking similarities of legends before birth, at birth, and 
in the childhood period manifests the spirit that attempts to explain 
such inspiring and beautiful lives as Christ and Buddha by attribut- 
ing supernatural powers and events to them. 


Life Incidents Similar. 
A noble virgin Kira Gotami (Birth stories translated by Rhys 
David) sings 
“Blessed is the Mother, 
Blessed is the Father, 
Blessed is the Wife, 
Who owns this Lord so glorious.” 


Luke records Chap. xi. 27 that a certain woman said “Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee and the paps which thou hast sucked.’ The 
evil ones, Mara and Satan, tempted the Christ and the Buddha, 
both of whom came out victorious confounding the sinful person- 
alities. On the records of miracles the attitude of Christ was, that it 
was a wicked and adulterous generation that sought after a sign. 
Buddha forbade miracles. Here we can see that both these great 
teachers desired men to use reason rather than the spectacular. Yet 
their devotees made much of miracles. Buddha walked on water,— 
so did Christ. St. Peter walked for a little on the water and one of 
3uddha’s disciples did the same. At a marriage feast Buddha 
helped out the lack of food by increasing it and at a marriage feast 
Christ helped out the lack of wine converting water into additional 
wine. 
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Christ went into the wilderness and fasted 40 days. Buddha in 
his asceticism “each day eating one hemp grain, his bodily form 
_ shrunken and attenuated, seeking how to cross the sea of birth and 

death exercising himself still deeper and advancing further. (Ash- 
ragoths Life of Buddha, verse 1007). Jesus’ lack of asceticism was 
criticised for he did not continue the life of fasting. It was asked 
why his disciples did not fast as John’s did,—in fact John’s disciples 
asked him if he was the one who should come or should they look 
for another? Buddha’s disciples were offended at him when he 
gave up the life of an ascetic. Thus both these great teachers rose 
above the ascetic John the Baptist kind of life, which they seemed 
to have tried and found wanting. Both were wonderful preachers 
whose words sung themselves into the hearts of their followers who 
wrote down their sermons. They did not depend on emotionalism, 
but were keenly intellectualistic, and sharp controversialists. They 
knew the hearts of men and loved the paradox. “By giving away we 
gain; by losing our soul we preserve it; by non-resistance we con- 
quer (Buddha),” “Give, and it shall be given unto you; good meas- 
ure, pressed down, running over—he that would lose his life shall 
gain it, if they smite you on one cheek turn unto them the other ;” 
also were the sentiments of Christ’s teaching. Their parables are 
strikingly similar in their subjects, the sower, the lost son, the rich 
fool, etc.,—and both attacked the official religious leaders with fierce 
intensity. Christ called the Pharisees “the blind who lead the blind.” 
Buddha gave a similar compliment to the Brahmins. 

Another similarity in their modus operandi was that both refused 
at times to answer questions. When Jesus was asked certain things 
by his enemies, he answered by asking questions. At another time 
when the question of giving tribute to Caesar was proposed he an- 
swered evasively. A wandering ascetic inquiring of Buddha for 
the sake of discussion received no answer. But he explains to his 
disciple that if he had answered the question either way, as formu- 
lated, it would have given a wrong impression. Both of these great 
teachers recognized that some questions should not be answered by 
yes or no. Both teachers felt the difficulty for the rich to be relig- 
ious. Buddha said: “it is difficult for the rich and noble to be re- 
ligious.” Christ, Matthew xix.24, Mark x.25, Luke xviii.25, “and 
again I say unto you it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
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Christ taught to love our enemies and to pray for those that de- 
spitefully use us and persecute us. Buddha says that “hatred does 
not cease by hatred, hatred ceases by love only.” In Buddha birth 
stories, “the word of the glorious Buddha is sure and everlasting.” 
Christ is recorded as saying in Matthew xxiv.35, “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away but my words shall not pass away.” Both com- 
- plained of people’s indifference and inconsistency. Christ says they 
were not satisfied with John’s ascetic life nor his, who came eating 
and drinking. Buddha remarks “they blame the man of many 
words, they blame the patient and quiet man, they also blame the 
man who seeks the happy medium.” Both stood against violence, 
although both were sharp controversialists in the intellectual and 
spiritual realms. They fought with intellect. Jesus was tempted 
by the devil who offered him the kingdom of the world. Mara the 
Prince of evil sought to stop Buddha on the night of the great res- 
urrection and offered him the sovereignty of the world, continents 
and two thousand islands and mountains of gold. 

Tradition tells how Buddha after eating a cake, in his alms bowl, 
it miraculously multiplied itself feeding five hundred in a monas- 
tery, the scrap eaters were filled and still there was some left. Christ 
blessed five barley loaves and two small fishes which were so mul- 
tiplied that thousands were filled and food taken up afterwards in 
baskets. When Buddha died the earth did quake and the rocks were 
rent; Christ likewise. 

Both Buddha and Christ had lived noble lives and endeavored 
to have the devotion of their followers to be practical. When Jesus 
dramatizes the last judgment he says “I was sick and ye visited me” 
meaning that as they visited the sick they visited him. Buddha gives 
the same idea in less striking form “Whoever would wait on me let 
him wait upon the sick.” 


Deeper Similarities and Dissimilarities 


The foregoing similarities might be extended as they are striking 
and interesting and not so important as the philosophy and lack of 
theology of the two great religions of Buddha and Christ which will 
increasingly be foremost on the earth. Christianity may have one 
fourth, Buddhism one third of the world’s population. Both of these 
were founded by individuals, not organizations or clans. But these 
individuals had wonderful personalities. Remarkable that while 
neither wrote a single treatise, their words as remembered in the 
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hearts of their devotees are pondered over by more people than study 
anything else. That is, both of these men spoke to the human souls, 
—their messages are fitting to be received and preserved by human- 
ity. Why? 

Because first, their gospel arose from experiences in their own 
lives. While both received the culture of their day and religion, they 
made their own experiences paramount, not the authority of sacred 
scriptures or systems. Jesus came from the poorer class of society 
whose wits were sharpened by poverty. Poverty works two ways 
with humanity; it may bless or curse as the individual reacts. So 
his Gospel was a practical affair. Without doubt as he helped in 
the large family at Nazareth he had worried or been anxious about 
the morrow. He found by experience that this did not pay. There 
were sufficient things to be anxious about, “sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” How else but from experience could he say, 
“Be not over anxious concerning the morrow,” or “take no thought” 
as the old version reads. His home, as a poor place in which peasants 
lived, had no window, little furniture and dirt floors,—a dark and 
gruesome place. No wonder he exalted the beauties of nature in 
the great out doors. It is customary for the natives in this region to 
spend part of the year in a nomadic life. Each man necessarily 
serves, does his part, and gives his best. Even on a camping trip in 
these civilized times everybody has something to do. Would not the 
great ideal of service so stressed in the teaching of Jesus and so 
mouthed over but so seldom followed by his followers come from 
the lessons taught a bright boy with the genius of a Jesus? Modern 
education insists on manual training; that is, ideas come more clearly 
as we work with the objects themselves. Our grandchildren will 
probably make up their own arithmetics and write their chemistries. 
When Jesus told the rich young ruler to give away his property to 
that lightened the load, he not only used these as foundations for 
future sermons, but it profoundly influenced the practicability of his 
thoughts. 

He was thirsty, he was hungry, his clothes dropped off,—these . 
figures he used to dramatize the last judgment. I have a millionaire 
friend who carries lollypops with him to give away, because he tells 
me he remembered how he hungered for candies when a child. 
When Jesus told the rich young ruler to give way his property to 
the poor, he really exalts material things, he put himself in the place 
of the poor and thought of the fun it would give the poor,—he really 
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exalts material things, wishing them to be shared by everybody. If 
Jesus thought things were bad, or a deceitful illusion he would not 
have based his practical teachings on the goodness of things. His 
economic status made him take a practical hurried view of the world. 

Again the thought of the kingdom of God soon coming made 
him on fire to appeal to his fellow men to “repent for the kingdom 
of God is at hand.” The iron heel of Rome crushed the Jewish pride 
by brute force. The thought largely prevailed among the devout that 
if the Jewish people would do their part, God would do his. Jesus 
refused to endorse a conflict between Jehovah King, and Ceasar 
King,—he believed that it was a catastrophic coming but not that 
he was the “Son of Man,” the heavenly man coming in the clouds. 
Modern scholars, as Dr. Case has shown, applied these terms to 
Jesus after his death. He knew who his parents were and did not 
lose his personality so much as to think he had been in the heavens. 
Likewise with the “Son of God” title. He thought all were the 
children of God, as God was the Heavenly Father and that brings 
us to his theology from which his sociology was produced. God 
was a loving father. Again if we look at his life we can see that 
this term came from his experience. When death comes to our 
loved ones we naturally forget their shortcomings and adore their 
virtues. Circumstantial evidence seems to prove, that Joseph the 
father of Jesus died, and in a poor family someone must fill in the 
vacant place. 

It is interesting to speculate of the teaching of Jesus, if he would 
not have given the concept of Heavenly Mother provided, instead of 
learning his father’s trade of carpenter, he would have assisted his 
mother in housekeeping, and she would have died. The influence of 
social environment might have worked in the same way. The sermon 
on the mount has its roots in the human experience of Jesus. He 
took the Judaism of his day especially emphasizing the ethical pro- 
phetic messages and appealed to the will of mankind. “But first he 
followed it himself.” When asked by the Roman official ‘what is 
truth” no answer was ready, for it was a man versed in the Roman 
mileau who could ask such a question. The Jewish carpenter never 
questioned but that his world had concrete devils, a personal God, 
right and wrong sharply defined as the timbers and foundations he 
built into houses. Of course the common people heard him gladly. 
Their universe is of blocks, he speaks to their experiences and to 
their hearts. 
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Gotama 


Buddha similarly reflects his environment, but his environment 
being different his gospel in its philosophy showed this influence. He 
was a son of a chieftain, not a king, who belonged to the caste of 
warriors next to the Brahmins. One thought which permeated the 
East was the transitoriness of all things. I knew of one rich lady 
who frankly remarked that it was a pity rich people had to die. She 
felt rich people had such enjoyment that it was a pity that it had to 
be given up. Tradition may well paint the psychological shock when 
Buddha discovered the first gray hair. But in one place he speaks 
of himself as a black haired boy leaving home, but anyhow the 
thought of change which brought decay moulded Buddhistic phi- 
losophy. Contemplation within a graveyard was a fit place to help 
the human spirit realize the transitoriness of all human things. 

Wealth gives time for contemplation, not simply counting your 
blessings, but counting your miseries. The poverty stricken parents 
of a large family to be brought up have no time to contemplate their 
miseries, and the philosopher is a product of leisure. Jesus was 
ina large family. Buddha was in a small family, was rich and had 
one child. With his great intellect would he not philosophize, espe- 
cially as contemplation was closely identified with the holy men of 
that place with whom he came in contact? Kant could be sure that 
we cannot know things in themselves, so the Philosopher of India 
was sure that he was not living at the depth of things, and as his 
ancestors had felt the sad change which caused them to be dissatis- 
fied with wealth of cows or harems because that must all pass, so 
Buddha left his home, his wife, his little son to endeavor to find 
security or permanence in happiness. 

Naturally he sought first the hermit type, but his intelligence 
soon found its shallow depth, and he passed on in his quest for 
happiness or security or permanence. To live a day at a time is not 
the thoughtful man’s way or the philosopher’s way of living. Emaci- 
ated, after long contemplation with his disciples, there came to him 
‘“llumination.” He had hit the mark, reached the goal, arrived. 
Then he began his life work which was to teach others the way to 
reach happiness. He, the blessed one, had solved the problem. He 
knew men, he knew reality, he knew the ground of being,—he had 
attained, and while doubts sometimes assailed him whether he could 
preach and men could understand, he gave many years of his life 
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to missionary endeavor and like Christ sent out his disciples two by 
two to preach the glad tidings. For Buddhism to a Buddhist is a 
religion of joy, a gospel. 

He accepted the great ideas of Hinduism (or atmosphere of 
Hinduism) as Christ built on Judaism, more stately mansions for 
the soul,_the Absolute, always the philosopher’s God, when he has 
one, was not drastically changed by Buddha. Philosophy is an at- 
tempted universal explanation of things. If there is not a Universe, 
a “turning on one” in actual fact the philosopher or theologian type 
proceeds to make one. He begins by assuming certain things, ignor- 
ing others, and arrives at a definite goal, When permeated with 
scientific thought of things rather than principles he might get the 
concept as did James of a pluralistic universe, but it is a Universe. 
Now the real trouble with systems of philosophy is that they explain 
things not yet explainable. Buddha’s intellect saw that when he re- 
fused to affirm or explain that there was a future life or not a future 
life, a heaven or not a heaven, a consciousness or not a consciousness. 
Was it not the standpoint of Kant who, in his critique of pure rea- 
son claimed you could not prove God or prove that there was no 
God; the soul or that there was no soul? That is he found a golden 
mean of living, not in asceticism or luxury, and he found the middle 
way. Buddha in some respects found the “stream of human con- 
sciousness,” again something like the philosopher James ; Buddhistic 
idea of the mind is like a monkey in a tree jumping here and there. 
Again does this religion not remind you of modern psychology? It 
is the philosophic religion par excellence, and this comes from long 
and hard contemplation, thinking from the philosophic standpoint. 

Three out of the “Four noble truths” are philosophic, if not the 
fourth. The fourth finds the way out, not only in a natural way but 
in a thoughtful way, “Thoughtful Life.” The middle path found in 
all writings of Buddhism, right belief, aims, speech, action, means of 
livelihood, endeavor, mindfulness, meditation—Jesus would have 
told a story rather than to use an analysis and synthesis. 

The morals of Gautama and Jesus’ teaching are much the same. 
Gautama leans to asceticism more than Jesus. Moralities came 
from men finding a way to live together. And does this same way 
that things behave not account for Christ and Buddha? Each tries 
to find the way out. They taught from their own experiences. As 
a Christian one is naturally predisposed toward thinking Christ’s 
way. This way will be used more than Buddha’s in the future re- 
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ligion. Karma, which Buddha accepted, is not so easy to understand 
as the simple stories illustrative of Christ’s concept of life. I. S. 
Sadhira in the Open Court, August, 1927, finds five reasons why 
Buddhism will be the World Religion. But the enthusiastic Buddhist 
acknowledges that Karma can only be understood by metaphysicians. 
Saunders in Gautama Buddha calls attention, p. 23, that Buddhists, 
even of the orthodox tradition of Burmah and Ceylon, are divided 
between these interpretations of Nirvana: 
1. Complete extinction of being. 
2. Extinction of the fire of Lust, anger and infatuation. 
SnASNA Ven Ofabliscs 

But Nirvana has not been fully expressed (or experienced) although 
hid in embryo in illumination,—by many mortals. And it is the ex- 
perimental, experienced things that are practical. Jesus’ Beatitudes, 
“Happiness,” he lived and illustrated so that human beings can un- 
derstand easier. No wonder the eminent Hindu, Gandhi, considers 
Jesus the great teacher of all times. Buddha in a certain sense had 
Nirvana, but not so easy or earthly to understand as happinesses. 

Gotama’s love extends not only to human beings, but to animals. 
Jesus never seemed to pity the animals, sacrificed to Jehovah on 
Jerusalem’s altar. This may come from the Indian doctrine of 
transmigration but nevertheless Buddhism is broader than Chris- 
tianity in this respect. One could not think of Buddhists enjoying a 
bull fight, and the civilized world will follow and has been following 
India in a desire to protect animals. The followers of Buddha have 
never persecuted so fiendishly as have so often the followers of 
Christ. Why? Perhaps the cross and the vicarious atonement by 
the shedding of blood and the old testament as God’s word have 
bought this about. He accepted the old testament, not knowingly 
discriminating, but practically he did. Both leaders are in harmony 
with the democratic ideals of the worth of the human soul. Both 
were nature’s noblemen. Shall we ever look upon their like again? 

One great defect in both religions and in the teachings of Jesus 
and Gautama is the relationship to women. Jesus never married 
and in Matthew xix.12 he exalts the abnormal life. Buddha leaves 
his wife and little child and seems to have the approval of his fol- 
lowers for this act. But humanity keeps on in the same old way 
of marriage and giving in marriage. The doctrines of the prophet 
and the sage were too far away from human living, and thus are 
practically ignored. This life is good, love is good, pleasure is good; 
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if otherwise how would civilization continue? Reality is more than 
its highest interpreters. 

Jesus lived a short life and came to a tragic death. Gautama 
lived a long life and sank peacefully to sleep. The prophetic words 
of Jesus were full of dynamic thought, his ideas stung the religious 
leaders whom he antagonized. Buddha’s sweet reasonableness and 
philosophic calm often won out. Buddha, surrounded by his fol- 
lowers, died confident that his doctrines would prevail. Chist died 
in terrible agony, surrounded by the militaristic Romans. He be- 
lieved that God would rescue him, perhaps,—perhaps not. His cry, 
“My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me” (22 Psalm) may 
have been a call to a prophetic psalm. It may have expressed the 
agony of feeling alone. But the tragedy still holds men and grips 
their hearts. Something in all of us approves and honors the heroic. 
Human nature is naturally good. Why can we not believe that the 
world is made with this characteristic, or at least modified so that 
the good wins out? This suggests to me “a power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness,” is not a rationalization but a reality. 
This power is not confined to Jewish, Christian or Hindu manifesta- 
tions. No revelation is complete. Practically today, does our Chris- 
tian civilization not need some of the quiet contemplation, the self- 
sufficiency in the individual, found in Gotama’s life and teachings? 
We, like merry-go-rounds, go around and around; but do we in- 
crease in ourselves accordingly? On the other hand, do not the civ- 
ilizations dominated by Buddha accept too much things as they 
are? Perhaps Buddha’s life would not teach this, he changed stress 
on the Vedas, or religious rites, on caste, on extreme asceticism. 
Like Jesus, he had new ideas perfected from the old to give the 
world. Without doubt, these two great Asiatic religious teachers 
have given much to the world. But these may be the beginning of 
a long line of torch bearers, each of which shall bring us nearer to 
the perfect day, 

At the present time the irony of fate makes Buddha, who did 
not believe in one over-ruling God, worshipped by some of his fol- 
lowers as God; while Jesus who rebuked a rich young man for call- 
ing him good, saying that God alone is good, is also worshipped as 
God. But is this not a compliment to both? They lived so divinely 
they are thought to be God, our highest concept of Goodness. 
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ITHOUT pretending to comprehend the mathematics of 

Einstein, it is possible for one to recognize in several current 
fields of thought, behavior and culture, certain parallel trends 
moving as if in relation to the concept of “relativity” as a point of 
reference. 

Certain basic conceptions of relativity seem to help in grasping 
certain phenomena of group-formation and group behavior. 

Among the illustrations of relativity offered by its alleged pop- 
ularizers, one of the most familiar is that of the moving platforms. 
Each platform is moving with relation to the others but in such a 
way that whether any point or any platform is to be judged as 
moving back, forth, up, down, in, out, or as fixed depends entirely 
upon the point of view; that is, which platform is taken “as if” it 
were a fixed point of reference and departure. 

Instead of a platform we may substitute in the metaphor a 
passenger-ship, a landslide, a glacier, a floating island (cf. Dean 
Swift’s “Laputa’’), a self-consistent “cake of custom,” or a geo- 
centric, anthropocentric planet. The rest of the landscape or of 
the heavens or of humanity may then be viewed as if it were terra 
incognita; an outer darkness of ignored or distorted or confused 
“moving platforms,’ subject to no known law; a barbarian chaos, 
outside of an oasis of cosmos ruled by absolute conceptions. 

Let us bring into focus in rapid succession some of the non- 
mathematical phenomena in which the principle of relativity has 
seemed operative or applicable. Many of the examples are, of 
course, examples also of the familiar concept of “in-groups and 
out-groups.” They also illustrate “consciousness of kind.” But 
the emphasis in the present paper is upon the independence, self- 
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sufficiency and self-corroborative nature of the culture patterns 
in each in-group, and upon the chaotic state in which all out-groups 
logically appear once the internally-consistent cultural scheme of 
any particular in-group is accepted as an absolute point of ref- 
Chenee: 


Proverbs (which so often reflect profound concepts) give us 
relativity in homely phrase: “One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” “It’s a poor wind that blows nobody good.” “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.’ Even our fathers recognized: the 
relativity of morals.t 

In religion the early tolerance of the Pagan world gave way to 
the absolutism of historic Christianity. Early Christianity, typified 
by the story of the Good Samaritan, by Peter’s vision and by Jesus’ 
“many mansions,’ announced doctrines of relativity. But Rome 
emerged as a victor in a conflict of gods. Even henotheism is more 
apt to be more tolerant than absolute monotheism. The absolutis- 
tic attitude of Catholicism was carried over by the “reformed” 
sects, despite the doctrines of individualism somewhat inconsis- 
tently claimed by some of the Protestants. Relativism reappears 
with the beginnings of the modern liberal movement, and mission- 
ary zeal seems to vary inversely with the recognition of relativity 
in religion. 

In psychology, too, the principle of relativity is applicable. We 
have the mot attributed to a French diagnostician: ““This man is 
normal in the Vosges, feeble-minded in Paris.” In a relativistic 
universe, who shall say which mind is absolutely slow and which 
fast? Tolstoi’s “Ivan, the Fool” is a parable apropos. 

The principle is even more clear when we come to the so-called 
psychoses and geniuses. Dozens of geniuses in every field have 
been locally, or popularly, or temporarily, psychopathic or even 
legally insane; for both genius and insanity are social judgments, 
depending upon the capacity of the individual and of those who sit 
in judgment, to communicate with each other, to find some suffi- 
cient common denominator in their universes of discourse; some 
common platform, understanding. “Judging not, that ye be not 
judged.” 

William Blake referred once to his appreciation of “the fires of 


1 Cf. in this connection Friedrich Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra, XV. 
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Hell . . . which to the Angels look like torment and insanity.” 

It is, of course, possible for a divided or disintegrated self to 
develop internal cleavages like the separately moving platforms of 
the Einsteinian illustration. In which case, much that was said 
above of groups and individuals applies to isolated or conflicting 
complexes, each setting up a claim to an absolute sovereignty, and 
thus thwarting any higher integration by their incapacity to occupy 
any point of reference outside their own closed circuits of be- 
havior. 

In education, we have the familiar contrast between “‘propa- 
ganda” and so-called “true education.” Too often, to be sure, this 
contrast is drawn between the inculcation of two conflicting sys- 
tems of thought or mores, each of which is essentially as abso- 
lutistic as the other. There is, however, a common element in many 
of the “modern” or “experimental” schemes implying the imperma- 
nence of any existing so-called order in society, insisting upon the 
independent validity of each child’s world or the world created by 
the activity of the child’s own group, and stressing the undesira- 
bility of attempting to conform the child to the accepted mold. If 
“in My Father’s House are many mansions,” verily also in the 
“modern school” are many “moving platforms.” 

In the arts there are many schools, especially in the 20th cen- 
tury, which have set up for themselves self-sufficient platforms 
of principle (or lack of principle!) and canons of appreciation. 
Within closed circles the artists of each such group constitute 
themselves a mutual admiration society, actually or feignedly as 
contemptuous of all other alleged music, painting, or poetry as 
Hellenes were of “BaoBagow’ the ‘‘chosen people’ of the 
“soyim” or the Musselmans of the Christians. 

A cultivated Greek or Roman, or an uncultivated American, 
would declare stark madness the elaborate construct represented by 
a Wagner opera or symphony concert: the forgotten irrelevancies 
of staging, applause, the beau monde, the class distinctions, the in- 
congruity of the union orchestra and the Niebelungs or the Ar- 
thurian phantasies; the divorced soloist singing Walther’s prize 
song; the esotericism of the program, the cult of the higher math- 
ematics of musical theory and criticism. Only those who have 
grown up in the given milieu or analyzed the historic sources of an 
intricate culture complex can be expected to share or even under- 


stand. it. 
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In anthropology we find the increasing tendency to refuse the 
Europo-centric or Nordo-centric points of absolute reference in 
appraising civilizations and race-traits. Western “civilization” is 
no longer acceptable as the norm in setting scales of evolution for 
given techniques and institutions, nor for civilization in general. 
The cultures of “outlandish” peoples are now judged from the point 
of view of their own origins, resources, adaptive needs and satisfac- 
tions, and the imposition or imitation of alien “improvements” is 
recognized as often a misfortune. One culture-pattern will only 
absorb such traits of another area as are capable of congruity with 
its own system. The attempt to keep cultures water-tight, however, 
is as futile as the attempt to civilize by storm. Projective (resis- 
tant) absolutism is as futile as introjective (missionary and persecu- 
tive) absolutism.® 

In politics the doctrine of absolute sovereignty once claimed by 
the self-sufficient autocrats of ancient empires, self-styled “Lords 
of the Universe,” yielded gradually to the obvious facts of rival 
sovereignties, but finds modern counterparts in the self-sufficient 
majorities of modern democracies and the arrogant nationalism 
of militaristic cultures. But here, too, we find relativity; first, in 
the degrees of local autonomy yielded to provinces and dominions 
in the great empires; later, in federalism; still later in internation- 
alism and cosmopolitanism as theories of the political future. Even 
more clearly are the theories of plural sovereignty put forward by 
Laski, et al., and the proposals of Syndicalists and guildsmen, doc- 
trines of political relativity. The modern public is no longer ho- 
mogeneous, and cannot be intelligently represented on a merely 
geographic basis. “A public is, in fact, organized on the basis of a 
universe of discourse, and within the limits of this universe of dis- 
course, language, statements of fact, news, will have, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the same meanings. It is this circle of mutual in- 


2 Cf. Goldenweiser, A. A., Early Civilizations, Knopf, N. Y., 1922; Tagore, 
Rabindranath, “Nationalism in the West,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 119, March, 
1917, pp. 289-301; Dickinson, G. Lowes, Letters of a Chinese Official, McClure, 
Phillips, N. Y., 1906. 


8 Cf. discussion of the projective and introjective phases of identification 


and group behavior, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, June-Sep- 
tember, 1927. 
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fluence within which there is a universe of discourse that defines 
the limits of the public.’’ 

Closely related to this organization of publics is the isolation of 
classes—not merely the quasi-mythical cleavage between Capital 
and Labor, but between the many levels and “social sets’ with 
which we are all familiar. The barriers between such groups lead, 
within each in-group, to closed circles of self-corroborating ideas, 
beliefs, attitudes and prejudices which perpetuate the isolation. This 
is presumably still more the case in caste systems. The constitu- 
encies of certain churches, periodicals, universities and clubs are 
of similar absolutist character, producing attitudes noticeable to 
outsiders as naivete, but to insiders as the earmarks of “our kind.” 

ee oe 


To grasp the relativity of closed systems of consensus, an ob- 
server must be sufficiently objective not to be drawn into the circle 
of influence of such groups,—not even to the extent of hating 
them. For hate, a typical out-group sentiment, entangles one in 
the same web of values within which the isolated clique or class 
has withdrawn. 

It should be noted that it is the naive absolutism of individuals 
or of small groups which gives the outside observer the opportu- 
nity to recognize the principle of sociological relativity. One re- 
calls the Scotswoman who thought “All the world’s a bit quare save 
masel’ and the Meenister, and sometimes A ha’e ma doobts o’ the 
Meenister.” Relativity is perhaps most easily seen as between con- 
flicting groups, with neither one of which the observer is identified. 
The participant is apt to be, consciously or unconsciously, an abso- 
lutist, especially in a conflict group. It is also easier to see thé rel- 
ativity of the alleged absolutism of a small group than that of a 
whole society in whose culture system one has been born and is 
immersed. 

These errors and biasses are familiar, however, to all students 
of inductive logic. The difficulties in maintaining the objectivity 
of observation have been noted by scholars from Bacon to Mill and 
Spencer, and are critical in the discussion of sociological, as of 
any relativity. 

Can man be a “participant observer,” or is this an antinomy? Is 
our capacity to conceive of being such a combination, a creative 


4 Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1921, p. 791. 
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earnest of our capacity actually to be it? One can only try out the 
personal equation by attempting to live as if X were known: 1. e., 
as if he were at once observer and participant. Or, if not simul- 
taneously, at least in alternating current, so that the momentum 
of participation (introjection) is not destroyed by the inhibition of 
aloofness (propection), and the margin of error is not so great as 
be considered biassed. If, then, the equation works out, why, it 
works out! 

To some extent, of course, differences, as well as likenesses, 
are projected upon the out-group. Because certain traits or be- 
haviors are alien to our culture pattern we assume that their plat- 
form is not as our platform. This assumption, tho illusory, may 
prove self-corroborative. Systematic illusions are very real forces, 
whether in individuals or in groups, and serve both to bind and to 
isolate. Titania and Bottom are a symbol of situations of which 
Lear and Cordelia represent the ambivalent opposite. 

“One day Cyrano de Bergerac heard two birds conversing in a 
tree. One of them said, ‘The souls of birds are immortal.’ ‘There 
can be no doubt of it,’ replied the other. ‘But it is inconceivable 
that beings who possess neither bills nor feathers, who have no 
wings and walk on two legs, should believe that they, like the birds, 
have an immortal soul.’ ’”® 


* ok k 


So long as one’s necessary controls and adjustments are lim- 
ited to one “platform” or self-consistent systematized basis of ac- 
tion, a theory or picture of the other platforms based upon one’s 
point of view, and accepted as part of the common basis of ref- 
erence by other occupants of the same platform, will be quite satis- 
factory to all concerned. It will be pragmatically true, for it will 
work and corroborate itself so long as no one attempts to do any- 
thing involving the other platforms. Montagues and Capulets, 
Jews and Samaritans, must pass each other by, on the other side. 
It is only when some one tries to step off his platform, or to enlarge 
it by annexing part of the surrounding “chaos,” or when one plat- 
form actually collides with another, that trouble arises. Then, 
either the accepted system has to be modified to include the facts 
of the annexed area, or a new system based upon the new more in- 
clusive point of reference, has to be established. This actually 

5 Attributed to Anatole France. 
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happened when Columbus, Copernicus and Galileo literally revo- 
lutionized the medieval and Ptolemaic worlds. 

Absolutist systems, possibly excepting metaphysical monisms, 
either ignore chaos or create it by contrast with cosmos. Now an 
absolutism may be held by one person or many. The acceptability 
of it depends upon the size of the “platform.” A single person 
with systematized conceptions of the rest of the world at odds with 
those of every one else, may show great heroism in defense of his 
own world in which he has absolute faith; but the commonly ac- 
cepted absolutism of the group or community within the limits of 
which his behavior must move and have its being, will declare him 
comic, fanatic or dangerous. 

If, like Quixote, one has even a single Sancho to say yea, yea, 
to his illusions, he may be confirmed and carried away therein, — 
unless his confidant be a psychiatrist with “one foot on shore” in 
what the rest of us call reality, so as to rescue him. Leopold and 
Loeb were not technically insane: possibly this is because their 
pathological trends had proved communicable, at least to each 
other, in a real world; and law does not recognize insanity a deux. 
Martin has shown that crowds show behavior patterns analogous 
to neurosis, and Miller has written of collective psychoses; but it 
is not easy to diagnose a whole group. Wells, in Christina Alberta’s 
Father, pointed out that the only essential difference between the 
deluded Mr. Preemby, who thought he was an emperor, and the 
King of England, was that a few more people had agreed to tell the 
King of England so. 

Marked ability to communicate, to adjust and to adapt or mod- 
ify one’s environment, and to influence others, may accompany an 
unusual mental variation. Such an individual is naturally less apt 
to be dubbed pathological. It is easier to appreciate the contribu- 
tions of such persons, to see the ‘‘method in their madness,” to 
tolerate their “eccentricities” rather than fear their “symptoms.” 
There are doubtless also persons whose minds are of such charac- 
ter that no one could find in their vagaries anything worth salvag- 
ing. No one could communicate an experience that had no com- 
mon element to share: it is Ilke the impact of rays for which there 
is no receptor-mechanism. But the principle of relativity should 
make it easier for us to be always watching variate individuals and 
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groups, as receptively as possible, for the mutations which are the 
raw material of social selection and progress. 

There were those who said, “Naught of good can come out of 
Nazareth.” 

Wherever a considerable number of persons have been subjected 
to similar strains or thwarts, by changes of environment, but have 
no ready-at-hand behavior patterns to enable them to neutralize 
these tensions, there is unrest, a “milling of the herd,” and the sit- 
uation is ripe for the arrival of a prophet—a divinely mad person 
whose experience has been enough like that of the rest, but whose 
sensitivity and expressiveness are greater. His explanation, his 
rationalization, his formula of salvation or slogan of action, will 
fall upon the welcoming ears of those who have been saying, “Lo, 
here !and “Eo, therel? 

Similarly, the history of such efforts as those of Akhnaton, Ak- 
bar, Plato, Jesus (so far as Judaism was concerned), Julian the 
Apostate, even of Cromwell, seems to demonstrate the “strain 
toward consistency” which binds the various culture traits into a 
tissue resistant of elements from any other universe of discourse. 
This tendency of habits to call each other back in spite of super- 
ficial social revolution is, of course, rooted in the conditioned re- 
sponse mechanisms of the interconditioned individuals which form 
the group. The prophet may be without honor in his own country, 
not only because no man is an expert or hero in his home town, 
but because it is only in some other culture area that a group with 
attitudes and cravings ripe for his “message” may be found. 

An interesting thesis might be written upon a study of all those 
personages who, relatively unrecognized at home, have achieved 
fame abroad. Apparently human beings behave a little as mol- 
ecules are supposed to under “the quantum theory;” a civilization 
does not easily jump from one platform to another moving at right 
angles to it; it is only when there is an inner strain toward incon- 
sistency that we can say that “Natura humana saltum facit.” 


* * = 
There is a sense in which “hopelessly sane” is equivalent to 
“hopelesly insane :’ both are absolutist, and the only difference is that 


the word sanity implies acceptance by the carriers of the group 
culture or milieu in which the observed behavior is included. The 
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hopelessly sane person is one who cannot imagine any universe or 
_ system other than his own (whether in taste, morals, theology, pol- 
itics, industry or science) as having any possible claim to validity 
based upon the experience of sentient beings. 

Even Cromwell could say, “Remember always that it is barely 
conceivable that we may be in the wrong,” and the Puritan Pastor 
Robinson’s farewell sermon to the Pilgrim Fathers was on the text 
“The Lord hath yet more light to break forth from his holy word.”7 

Liberalism and tolerance are policies of relativity. The liberal 
who is “willing to imagine himself believing anything” can by a 
voluntary introjection of the other group’s ideas and attitudes vir- 
tually step onto the other platform and temporarily sympathize with 
the other’s Weltanschauung. Most liberals, however, are not rad- 
ically liberal. They are not tolerant of intolerance. 


K * *K 


The idealist-monist posits a sentient Absolute to which all rela- 
tive experience (which is to say all experience) must refer and re- 
late for its ultimate significance. The Als Ob philosophy says vir- 
tually what Voltaire said of God, that whether or not there be such 
an Absolute, men must live as if there were some point of refer- 
ence fixed, final for them, about which (at least for their own 
group-system or platform) their universe revolves and organizes 
itself. Most men, however, tend to identify this sort of Absolute 
with their own scale of values and horizon. 

If, as Jane Harrison’s work suggests, the group-spirit is the 
group-god, Trigant Burrow might add at this point that the Com- 
munity creates man in its own Image, tho man rebels and sets up 
his own images from time to time. 

“The other day I furnished a sentiment in response to a man’s 
request—to-wit : 

“<The noblest work of God?’ Man. 

“Who found it out? Man. 

“T thought it was very good and smart, but the other person 
didn'’t.’’® 

Absolute relativity, by contrast with private absolutism, would 
assume a God inclusive of every possible viewpoint. Our nearest 
finite approach to this is a capacity to assume as many as possible 

7 These quotations have not been verbally verified—T. D. E. 

8 Attributed to Mark Twain. 
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of the actual points of view represented in our experience of our 
world, and thus gradually to expand our own horizons of discourse. 

Men feel that they must have common termini ab quo and ad 
quem. It was the offer of such termuni that converted to Christian- 
ity the Teutonic chieftain, to whom human life had seemed as a 
bird flying across the rafters of the lighted hall, out of the dark, 
into the dark. Omar Khayyam, on the other hand, had a very rel- 
ativistic Fate as God:® 


“Into this Universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing: 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


* CK OK 


Any normative concept easily acquires an absolutistic bias. 
Evolution, Progress, Normality, Justice, viewed absolutely must re- 
fer to some fixed platform of values from which the parade of life 
is to be judged. 

A relative concept of justice, on the other hand, recognizes no 
final or preconceived Platonic ideal, but a situation within which 
elements of interest are in relative harmony. If other individuals 
then claim injustice, that shows that the situation has enlarged be- 
cause some new element, previously outside the harmonized situa- 
tion, had intruded. A reorganization of the new situation must 
then be undertaken, with the new element harmonized, before the 
concept “justice” can again be used to describe it. A problem is a 
situation which cannot find reasonably harmonious adjustment 
without the enlarging of the situation by introducing some new 
element (such as a doctor or social worker or arbitrator or re- 
ceiver or dictator),4° who throws out some disturbing factor, or 
makes possible some rearrangement or adjustment. 

Progress, like justice, too often seems illusory because it is ap- 
praised from the absolutist “platform” of some special interest, age, 
or system. Conservatives and reactionaries feel that the modern 
world is slipping, or even moving, rapidly down grade. Henry 
Adams was, by his own admission, born in the nineteenth century 
into the culture of the eighteenth, and forced to face the juggernaut 


9 Rubaiyat Stanza XXIX. 


10 Cf. “A Limbo for Cruel Words,” The Survey, June 15, 1922: “Cures 
and Cure-Alls,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, June, 1928. 
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of the twentieth. But he would have preferred the thirteenth cen- 
tury to that twenty-first upon which he speculated, and for him all 
history was as a clock running down, faster and faster. 

Both by going “back” in time and also by going to the “back- 
ward” spaces of the earth one could find codes and practices sim- 
ilarly “primitive.” In this fact, moreover, one can feel a foreshad- 
owing of the Einsteinian “spatialization of time.’ In America 
one’s thought-forms for the decades are tiers of states following the 
frontier back to the colonies. The archaeologist of the Orient 
digs from age to age. In Rome or Egypt one can step from cen- 
tury to century. 

To Lord Dunsany is attributed a witty relativism: that in a 
truly civilized world, any man should have the right to live in any 
century he pleases. Here, again, is the “‘spatialization of time.” 

For the relativist, as for those cultures to whom the idea of 
“progress” is alien, time brings only change, which begs no ques- 
tions. Special progress, for special groups or interests, is obvi- 
ously possible, even for the relativist. Is he, however, so absolu- 
tistic about his relativism as to deny the possibility of general prog- 
ress, as an economist might deny the possibility of a general rise 
in values? So long as progress is conceived in relation to a point 
internal to one’s social system, it means merely a revolving, with 
motion equal and opposite, the advance of one group at the expense 
of another. Progress is conceivable only within a given universe 
of discourse which is itself considered as passing a point placed 
external to itself, in a direction the value of which is agreed upon. 
The generality of progress is, then, dependent upon how large a 
group can be got to agree on a scale of values. Generality itself 
is seen to be not absolute, but relative to scope and agreement. 
Social progress itself may be considered as the gradual or sudden 
enlargement of the sphere or platform of group integration, i. e., 
of the social universe of discourse in which contact and interaction 
and reciprocal adjustment are possible. 

There is a danger that relativity may become an “ism’’—that it 
will itself acquire a positive normative or absolutistic value, so 
that any smack of absolutism will be considered a taint. But ab- 
solutisms (radical or reactionary) may also have their function, 
which liberals should be the first to recognize. Without some ab- 
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- solutism this would become a relativist’s paradise—‘“the best of all 
possible worlds”—a drifting hell. 

Relativity, once accepted, is, however, itself conducive to self- 
corroborative attitudes: the creative “as if” applies again here. 
People who believe in relativity will act as if their own and other 
cultural complexes and reciprocally independent validity, and such 
validity may thus arrive in actuality. Separate cultures may thus 
develop a new type of relative isolation or isolated relativity. 

To adopt the relative attitude need not mean the abandoning of 
all differences, nor of all participation, any more than, in art, the 
appreciation en semble involves an ignoring or abolishing of parts. 
Internationalism, again, does not necessarily mean cosmopolitanism 
or panmixia.! 

The paradox with which to close is this: 

The only “absolute” worth seeking or recognizing is one that 
can or will see all finite systems as relative. 


11 Cf, Royce, Josiah, The Philosophy of Loyalty. 


Additional materials will be found in the following directions: Piran- 
dello’s “Right You Are (If You Think You Are) ;” the separate and recipro- 
cally isolated universes of discourse of scientists and fundamentalists, of Roman 
Catholics and Christian Scientists; Swedenborg, Wagner, Strindberg, James 
Joyce, etc., before and after being understood and accepted; lovers’ “madness,” 
the “madness” of warring peoples, and the “madness of the crowd,” as looked 
at by the in-group and by the out-group, respectively; the accepted bases of 
imaginary worlds in children’s play-groups, and the canons or accepted assump- 
tions of the arts (especially of drama) and of religious and magic rites. Also: 
“This Foreman,’ by Thomas Hornsby Ferril, The Nation, Vol. CXXIV, No. 
3215, February 16, 1927, pp. 173-4; “Invisible Presences” by James H. Leuba, 
The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXXXIX, No. 1, January, 1927, pp. 71-81 The 
Work of Trigant Burrow, M. D., I find paralleling my own line of thought in 
some respects, especially “The Heroic Role,” New York Academy of Medicine, 
March 26, 1925, reprint, page 12; “Psychoanalytic Improvisations and The 
Personal Equation,’ The Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, April 1926, 
pp. 173, 180; “Our Mass ‘Neurosis,’ The Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 6, June 1926, p. 305; “Insanity a Social Problem,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, Part 1, July 1926, p. 85. 

“Thus Spake Zarathustra” by Friedrich Nietzsche. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, Inc., 1917; pp. 72-3-4-5. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IN ASIA 


BY DALJIT SINGH SADHARIA 


SIA today is the scene of remarkable changes. She is passing 

through a great period of transition and is undergoing a proc- 
ess of unique transformation. The currents of political, social, 
religious, economic, and intellectual upheavals are of such dynamic 
energy and titanic proportions that it would not be the least ex- 
aggeration to call them a new era in her history. There have been 
crises in history but none comparable to the present drama in the 
East. The stilled waters of Oriental life were stirred to their very 
depths by forces operating within and from without. Nine hundred 
million people are animated by new ideas and aspirations and are in 
the midst of stupendous changes. The doctrines of liberty and self- 
determination are permeating the minds of the educated classes and 
are fast taking possession of the masses. A tide of nationalism, a 
new phenomenon in the East, is sweeping over the whole con- 
tinent and is becoming a sort of religious cult. Age-long traditions 
and beliefs are receding into the background, vanishing in the 
twinkling of an eye before the onrush of modern ideas. The East 
is moving so fast that in comparison Europe and America seem to 
be standing still. No such phrases as “the unchanging East” and 
“Better Fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay’ can now 
justly be applied to her. Asia has fully awakened from the lethargy 
of centuries, and the twentieth century is destined to witness a 
colossal change in the sphere of world politics and a radical modi- 
fication of the mentality of the East. 

One of the most portentous convulsions in present day Asia is 
undoubtedly a religious one. For centuries the Orientals, like the 
Europeans of the Middle Ages, had drawn their moral ideas from 
the supposed revealed scriptures and had regulated their lives ac- 
cording to their teachings. Religion had provided them with a 
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cosmology—an explanation of historic evolution, an interpretation 
of the meaning of life and a rule of conduct—and had satisfied 
their ponderous longing for the supernatural by the promise of a 
prospective immortality. For centuries the Orientals had inscribed 
faith at the head of their table of values and in all the departments 
of their life and activity had willingly submitted to the will of 
God and tradition. Even the very structure of Eastern society is 
determined by dogma and religious authority. The savage caste 
system of India is the direct product of Brahmanism; the demoral- 
izing conservatism of China is the outgrowth of Confucian ethics ; 
the Japanese emperor worship has its roots in Shintoism; and the 
institution of Khilafat owes its origin to Islam. There is no de- 
partment of Oriental life which directly and indirectly is not 
moulded and dominated by religion. Even the smallest details of 
every day life such as eating, drinking, sleeping, loving, and dress- 
ing have been regulated by religion, which has compelled men and 
women, like a child in leading strings, to walk always in the direc- 
tion in which it would pull them. 

But this has changed, and in a short space of time Eastern 
thought has undergone an intellectual revolution. The spread of 
scientific civilization, the introduction of Western secular educa- 
tion in the schools and colleges, the growth of industrialism, the 
rise of nationalism, and above all the importation of the discoveries 
and results of modern science in the East have combined to shake 
the foundation of religion and to undermine the hold of the old 
antiquated theological formulas on the minds of the younger gen- 
eration. ‘The sacred books, which are a mere collection of strange 
revelation, miracles, illogical statements, and allegorical dogmas, 
do not and cannot stand the test of the merciless logic of modern 
science, nor can they meet the requirements of the strict canons 
of historical criticism. They were composed in an age when the 
intellectual level of mankind was at its lowest; when man thought 
himself surrounded by an endless chaos of phenomena which he 
could not explain or understand; when every uncomprehended 
phenomenon was considered to be presided over by some mysterious 
power ; when the ever active stream of mental reflexes was imagined 
to be the wanderings of a restless soul; and when experimental 
knowledge was wholly non-existent. It is no wonder that tradi- 
tional religion as a whole has suffered at the hands of modern sci- 
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ence and is perishing before her inexorable and irresistible advance. 
The Oriental students who are learning the Darwinian theory of 
evolution cannot accept the fantastic theory of creation as ex- 
pounded in their sacred books. Can any rational being subscribe 
to the theory of Brahmanical mythology which alleges that four 
castes have been issued from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of 
the great Brahma; or to the Mohammedan theory of creation, which 
asserts that mankind has been fashioned out of dust by a God 
magician. Such absurd notions were satisfactory when mankind 
was passing through the crudest forms of animistic beliefs and had 
not advanced beyond the stage of theological knowledge. They 
are becoming a laughing stock in the eyes of the cultured classes 
and are fated to vanish like the shadow of night before the radiance 
of dawn. The introduction of modern science in the East is bring- 
ing about tremendous changes in the mental outlook of the people 
and is striking a death blow at the old worn-out superstitions and 
untenable religious beliefs. 

The two great Eastern countries which have definitely set 
themselves against old traditions and religious authority are China 
and Turkey. The religious revolution in Turkey is unquestionably 
one of the most significant events in the history of Islam in particu- 
lar and in the religious history of mankind in general. Mohamme- 
danism has justly been regarded as the most inflexible of all the 
great religions of the world and the most impervious to change. 
Since its beginnings it has never undergone any serious modification 
in its theology, creed or doctrines, and has never yielded to new 
ideas. But modern science and European rationalism have at last 
succeeded in making serious breeches in its steeled ramparts and 
have begun the disintegration of its whole inner structure. Turkey, 
led by one of the most impressive and dominating personalities of 
modern times, has practically broken away from Islamic traditions 
and has definitely turned her face for guidance in matters ethical, 
social, material, and intellectual, not towards Mecca, but towards 
Paris. She has separated Church and State and has secularized her 
political and social institutions in an immeasurably short time. She 
has abolished Khilafat, regarded by all believers as one of the 
cardinal institutions of the Islamic faith; has ignominiously banished 
Khalifa, the spiritual head of the Mohammedan world; has put an 
end to dervish orders, by a single stroke of the pen; and has con- 
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temptuously set aside the Koranic law in favor of the Swiss civil 
code. The old religious schools, in which Koran and the sayings 
of the Prophet formed the sole curriculum of education, have been 
converted into secular schools in which such useful subjects as 
modern science, economics, political science, modern history and 
philosophy and European languages, especially French, are taught. 
No longer will the Turkish student rack his brain over superstitious 
religious formulas and waste his mental energies by memorizing the 
primitive Arabian texts, but will study the doctrines of the eight- 
eenth century scientific conceptions of man and the universe, the 
politics of Cavour and Bismarck, and the latest developments in 
international politics. The younger generations of Turkey which 
are now brought up in an atmosphere of secular education will 
have no use for theological subtleties and Koranic exegesis. The 
men who at present are controlling the destinies of the Turkish 
Republic and are moulding the thought and life of the Turkish 
youth are schooled in the doctrines of Diderot, La Mettrie, Hel- 
vetius, and Holbach and are imbued with the radical French thought. 
They may not set up Goddess of Reason as the state religion of the 
New Turkey like their French predecessors, but they are fully de- 
termined to extirpate the old religious beliefs from the popular 
mind. Their attitude towards religion is revealed clearly in The 
Book of Mustapha Kemal, by Abel Adam, published last year and 
now the best seller in the New Turkey. The main theme of the 
work is a comparison of Asian and European mentality and a strong 
plea for the adoption of a scientific view of life. It holds up religion 
to execration and brands the Koran, the Bible of the Mohamme- 
dans, with the stigma of black book. The author says that the 
Moslem mentality of Turkey must be utterly destroyed and the 
European mentality with its scientific and secular spirit must be 
adopted. 

The crusade against religion in China is far more aggressive and 
destructive than in any other Oriental country, not excepting Tur- 
key. The Chinese “Hsin Chao:” “The New Tide of Thought,” 
is emphatically an anti-religious movement and is frankly committed 
to the destruction of religious beliefs. It allows no tradition— 
religious, ethical, social, or political—to pass unchallenged and 
demands that every accepted belief or idea must present a rational 
argument for its right to exist. It recognizes no tabus and no 
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inhibitions. Reason is its highest tribunal of appeal, and the 
methods of modern science are its sole criteria of truth. Religion 
which pleads miracles, revelations or mysteries as credentials for 
its continuance in human society is wholly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of its stern scientific logic. All the suppositions of 
religion it has found essentially at variance with the findings of mod- 
ern investigations and wholly incompatible with the spirit of rational 
knowledge. It is no wonder that it has pronounced them a survival 
of a primitive state of society and an anachronism in this age of 
enlightenment and progress. The educated Chinese extremists say, 
“We are living today in the house of science. In that house there 
can be no altar to superstition. Religion is simply another name 
for superstition and ignorance. Therefore we can have no religion 
at all and cannot permit it to flourish in China.’’ Nearly all the 
members of this new tide of thought are avowedly hostile to religion 
and are sparing no efforts to root out the popular beliefs from the 
minds of the people. Two great leaders of Chinese intellectual 
renaissance, Dr. Hu Shih and Chancellor Tsai, the most influential 
men in China today, are avowed atheists. The latter, following 
Compte, tells us that religion is the outgrowth of fear, superstition, 
or animism and fit for people who are in the lowest stage of intellect- 
ual development. In public meetings and in philosophical and anti- 
religious clubs, the young Chinese intellectuals fulminate against 
religion, and an energetic propaganda inimical to it is carried on in 
the press and on the platform all over the country. The works of 
European rationalists have been put into the Chinese language, and 
their teachings are now widely disseminated among the people. The 
French materialists, the German monists, the English agnostics, and 
the Russian radicals have all been translated and made accessible to 
the general public. The writings of these freethinkers are exerting 
tremendous influence on the younger generation and are stripping 
them of their old beliefs. 

The irreligious or anti-religious movements are not confined to 
China and Turkey alone but are sweeping over other Oriental lands. 
The East has now opened its doors wide to outside forces good or 
bad and is fully exposed to all Occidental influences. Hand in 
hand with the technical scientific inventions of the West, such as 
the railway, telegraph, telephone, motion picture, printing press, 
have gone nationalism, industrialism, scientific materialism, philo- 
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sophical agnosticism or atheism, socialism and numerous other 
“isms,” which are transforming the habits, customs, and beliefs of 
the Eastern people. Add to these Russian Soviet anti-religious 
propaganda with its popular Marxian slogan “Religion is the opium 
of the people” and its dogged determination to convert the Orient to 
its gospel of revolution. At home the Soviets have pulled down 
heavenly and earthly Czars and have supplanted God and Christ by 
Lenin and Marx. Russia is well qualified by her geographical sit- 
uation, traditions, history, and philosophical inheritance to play a 
prominent part in the future destinies of the Orient. In her war 
against religion she is likely to meet with success. For the condi- 
tions prevailing in the religious world of the East are far worse 
than those which obtained in Europe before the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The abuses in the Church, the subtle craftiness of the- 
ologians, and their notorious aversion to reform and innovation, the 
moral and intellectual rottenness of the clergy are enough to turn 
the reformers against religion itself. 

As to the future of religion in Asia, can there be any doubt? 
Whatever is resting on fiction and fraud will be overthrown. Re- 
ligious institutions that consecrate superstitions and spread delusions 
will be compelled to show what right they have to exist. Faith will 
be obliged to render an account of itself to reason, and mysteries 
will give place to facts. Religion, in other words, with its absurd 
ideas of arbitrary deity, personal immortality of the soul, miracles, 
revelations, and indeed all the paraphernalia of theology will be sup- 
planted by the religion of science. And this will result in the moral, 
material, and social regeneration of the East. Religion has been a 
notorious barrier in the path of progress and is responsible for 
the present procrastination of the nations of the Orient. Only the 
relaxation of the hold of religion on the people will lead Asia from 
the dark night of ignorance and superstition into the clear light of 
intelligence and enlightenment. The course of progress will not be 
different in the East from what it was in the West. Just as the 
dawn of a new era only arose in Europe when the age of faith was 
superseded by that of intellect, and the theological thralldom was 
shipwrecked on the destructive criticism of rational philosophy and 
modern science. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MEDICINE MAN 
BY WILFRID D. HAMBLY 


FIELD MUSEUM, CHICAGO. 


STUDY of the medicine man may profitably be approached 

from three main points of view, the historical, the sociological, 
and the psychological, though no claim can be made that these are 
mutually exclusive aspects. 

On the historical side we have a glimpse of origins in reading 
that a very primitive people like the Tasmanians had no medicine 
men or priests, though some people more than others practised 
magic. There are likely to have been in prehistoric societies a few 
persons who above all others were gifted with quick and accurate 
powers of observation with regard to local weather conditions, 
especially as these affected food supply. Judging from prehistoric 
cave paintings in Europe and South Africa there may have been 
magical rites connected with food supply in very remote times. 
Some of the South African cave paintings show masked human be- 
ings in dancing postures, while in seventeen caves there is a picture 
of a horned snake whose symbolism has not been interpreted.? The 
mantis, a creature associated with grass and water by Bushmen and 
Hottentots, is a recurrent figure in these early paintings; moreover, 
the creature is a present-day element in folklore stories of past 
heroes. 

Landtmann would have us believe that priesthood, broadly speak- 
ing, owes its origin to the universal need felt by mankind for super- 
human assistance in the struggle for life.”? True as this may be ina 
general way, the statement hardly does justice to an immeasurably 

1 Ling-Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania, Halifax, 1899, p. 65. 


2 Jones Neville, The Stoneage in Rhodesia, Oxford, 1926, p. 104. 
3 Landtmann G, The Origin of Priesthood, Finland, 1905, p. 22. 
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long period of what was probably spontaneous and unpremeditated 
development. Historically it is known that in early dynastic times 
in Egypt there were co-existing systems; the one religious with well 
defined ideas of life beyond death, standards of conduct and deities ; 
while the other was a code of formulae for dealing with sickness, 
the evil eye and repulsion of demons. In spite of the claims which 
have been made for Egypt as the original home of magic and re- 
ligion; it is perhaps nearer the truth to say, that in Egypt the his- 
torian sees for the first time, how the magical rites and vague re- 
ligious ideas of prehistoric man, could be welded into a dynamic 
system. 

A problem no less important to the historian than to the sociolo- 
gist is the possible relationship in time and function of a hierarchy 
of gods, kings, priests, priestesses, leaders of secret societies and 
medicine men of graded prestige. Isolation, hardships, instruction, 
taboos, change of name and reintroduction into society are funda- 
mental points. This statement is not, however, intended to imply 
that the hierarchy is found in any one social unit, and the question 
of chronological and spatial relationships of types of initiation is at 
present undetermined. If the historical method is found too tedious 
there is an alternative. 

The investigator may assume that the stratification of human 
minds, likewise the exigencies of growing societies, are such as to 
lead to the adoption of one or more factors of the hierarchy. It is 
also a labour saving device to postulate that the common sense of 
those societies which adopt one or more forms of initiation will 
choose the constantly recurring factors of isolation, hardships, ta- 
boos, acquisition of power, renaming and ceremonial rebirth, as the 
best means of launching out into a new career as chief, priest, 
member of a secret society or ordinary tribal member. 

The title of this paper involves the preliminary difficulty of de- 
fining the term medicine man. Although a definition which shall 
meet the requirements of logic is difficult to formulate, there is, in 
the consideration of a definite geographical area, some facility in 
drawing lines of demarcation between the offices of priest, a chief 
officiating as priest, and a medicine man. 

In the Bamun area of the central region of Cameroon, the chief 
periodically officiates as high priest in a ceremony known as ‘“‘Feed- 
ing the ghost” of a deceased chief. When using the fetish horn, 

4 Malcolm L. W. G. J1. R1. Anth. Inst., London, 1925, p. 273. 
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and while twirling his staff in a ceremonial dance, also when ad- 
dressing the ghost, the chief is for the moment acting as a medicine 
man, but the change of office is temporary, and therefore gives rise 
_to no confusion of classification. Similar rites are carried out in 
Ashanti, where the reigning chief pours the blood of goats over 
the carved wooden stools of his ancestors.>5 The Dahomeyans® had 
a priesthood connected with the worship of pythons, and similar 
cults with their attendant priests exist in Nigeria today.? These 
offices are distinct from those of medicine men. When, on the 
contrary, consideration is given to the function of chief, rainmaker, 
and medicine man among the Nilotic Negroes, as for example 
Dinkas and Shilluks,® distinctions of office are made with less fa- 
cility. Apparently a chief in this area is always a rain maker, while 
after death tribal tradition tends to ascribe to him supernatural 
power. With regard to North America, Whissler® says that among 
Pawnee, Ojibwa, Navajo, and Apache, there is a fairly clear dis- 
tinction between priests and medicine men; but with the Shoshoni 
the line of cleavage is less clearly defined, and in central California 
the disparity vanishes. 

The call to the profession of medicine man, also the acquisition 
and use of power are of special interest in relation to the modern 
study of morbid mental conditions. The chief points of interest 
are epilepsy, healing by suggestion, local anaesthesia, dual person- 
ality, and color symbolism. The last named point bears on unsolved 
problems relating to the excitation of the retina by colors and the 
resultant emotional states. 

A psychological phenomenon which relates exclusively to the 
inception of medicine men is the “call” to the profession. The 
call occurs usually at puberty when the emotions are unstable, and 
this inward and sometimes unwelcome invitation, is experienced 
only by novices of a particular physical constitution, wherein nerv- 
ous excitability is prominent. The hereditary nature of the medi- 
cine man’s office is perhaps due, not so much to a conscious arrange- 
ment for preserving social distinction, as to an unconscious apprecia- 
tion of the fact, that the attributes of memory, observational power, 

5 Rattray R. S., Ashanti, Oxford, 1925, p. 94. 
6 Skertchly J. A., Dahomey as It Is, London, 1874, p. 54, 466. 
7Leonard A. G., The Lower Niger and Its Tribes, London, 1906, p. 328. 


8 Seligman C. G., Jl. Rl. Anth. Inst., London, Vol. 55, 1925, p. 15. 
9 Wissler C., The American Indian, New York, 1922. 
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dominating personality, hysteria, and epilepsy are of an hereditary 
nature. 

Evidence respecting shamans of Siberia illustrates the impor- 
tance of the call. Jochelson!® makes clear that the novice is bidden 
by an inner voice to enter the profession. A young Yakut stated 
that for nine years he struggled with himself during which time he 
could see and hear things that were not recognized by ordinary 
people. Many traditions relate to the vengeance of spirits whose call 
had not been obeyed. Among Tungus a dead shaman appears in 
the dream of a novice commanding the boy to become his succes- 
sor. Altains believe that no one becomes a shaman of his own 
free will; it is said that the ancestor spirit leaps upon him, issues 
commands, and strangles him in case of resistance.” Bogoras’* 
states that some young men so fear the call that they prefer death to 
resistance. A youth of the Gilyak tribe fell into a trance in which 
a bird spirit said: “Make yourself a drum and all that pertains 
to a shaman.1* Sternberg gives a further account of a boy Koinit, 
twelve years of age, who fell into a deep sleep in which the spirits 
said: ‘We used to play with your father, let us play with you 
also, 28 

The subject of arctic hysteria and shamanising is in some of its 
aspects incomparable with similar practices in other parts of the 
world. But instances of a call are to be found in regions unaffected 
by the phenomena described. 

The Akikuyu say that the medicine man becomes such in re- 
sponse to a direct call. This is frequently given in the form of an 
illness during which the boy sees and hears things that indicate his 
latent power as a witch doctor. The call may take the form of a 
dream in which the novice sees people bringing a goat to him for 
sacrifice.® The Akikuyu say, “God chooses but the father must 
train the novice.’ The Ba Thonga of Portuguese East Africa be- 
lieve that a man must be induced by his heart to enter the profession 


10 Jochelson W. I., “The Koryak,” Rep. Jesup, Exp., N. W. Pacific, N. Y., 
1908. 

11 Czaplicka M. A., Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914. 

12 Wierbicki L., The Natives of the Altai, 1893, p. 44. 

13 Bogoras W., The Chukchi, Irkutsk, 1899 and Rep. Jesup, Exp., N. W. 
Pacific, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1908, p. 421. 

14 Sternberg L., The Gilyak, Moscow, 1893, p. 72-4. 

15 Tbid, p. 72. 

16 Routledge W. S., With a Prehistoric Poeple, London, 1910, p. 251. 
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of medicine man.17 Kingsley1® states that the call of a boy to the 
witch doctor’s profession takes the form of seeing spirits during in- 
itiation to a secret society. The Wiradjuri boy said that he could see 
‘things his mother could not see, after some training by his father. 
“Tt was after that I used to see things my mother could not see—she 
used to say child there is nothing; these were the ghosts I began to 
Secu 

Occurrence of epilepsy among medicine men is of interest be- 
cause the disease is today little understood in modern therapy. 
Medical men classify epilepsy among the explosive diseases. Lam- 
inal, a synthetic drug, and bromine, are used as palliatives. Brains 
of epileptics show no anatomical differences when compared with 
the brains of normal people. Epilepsy is not necessarily accom- 
panied by any other mental defect, though later in life dementia is 
likely to set in. The disease is probably due to a disturbed meta- 
bolism, and a vigorous outdoor life is beneficial. 

The shamans agree that violent dancing improves their condi- 
tion, and Tremearne,! in The Ban of the Bori, describes a Nigerian 
curative system of dancing for improving the condition of epileptics. 
This therapeutic dancing is not, however, connected with the prep- 
aration of men for the office of medicine men. 

Czaplicka?® has well summarised the evidence respecting epilepsy 
and shamanism in arctic regions. Kingsley”! states, for parts of 
West Africa she visited, that if the novice can acquire a showy way 
of having imitation epileptic fits so much the better his qualifica- 
tions for the office of witch doctor.” Among the Arunta? the 
novice should be silent, reserved, and of neurotic temperament, 
Bogoras*? in describing the appearance of a shaman has given an 
account which is probably applicable to a great number of medi- 
cine men, irrespective of geographical area. ‘‘The typical medicine 
man is silent, reserved, even morose; he has peculiar restless eyes 
in which the glint of madness is discernable, and at all times he 
is a sensitive man, that is he appreciates quickly any change in the 


psychic atmosphere.” 


17 Junod H., Life of a South African Tribe, Neuchatel, 1912, vol. 12, p. 414. 

18 Kingsley M., West Africa Studies, London, 1901, p. 181. 

19 Tremearne A. J. N., The Ban of the Bori, London, 1914, and Tailed 
Head Hunters of Nigeria, London, 1912, p. 254-262. 

20 Czaplicka M., Aboriginal Siberia, Oxford, 1914. 

21 Ref.: 18. 

22 Spencer B. and Gillen F. J., Across Australia, London, 1912, Vol. 2, p. 336. 

23 Borgoras W., The Chukchi, p. 417. 
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From the observations of Im Thurn in 1883, and Whiffen in 
1915, epilepsy is a recommendation for the office of medicine man 
among some tribes of the North West Amazon region. For this 
region it is stated that the medicine man may take the form of a 
puma for short periods during his life, while after death he may be 
reincarnated in that animal. On this account hairy boys are pre- 
. ferred for the office of medicine man.** 

Although the peculiar neurotic condition of the novice and the 
nature of the call present a difficult problem, there is evidence to 
warrant the inclusion of the medicine man with those psycho- 
neurotic cases that have formed a subject of discussion for Rivers,”° 
Coriat,2° Freud,?7 Crichton-Miller,?8, Binet,?9 and Morton Prince.®° 
Constant striving and inhibition create a complex which Hart de- 
scribes as an “emotionally toned system of ideas,” to which Rivers 
attributes a definite pathological implication, for he says “The com- 
plex is not only the result of suppression but is a product of the in- 
dependent activity of the suppressed content.” Freud has stressed 
the importance of sex instincts and their repression in relation to 
a neurotic condition. The novice becomes ill about the time of 
puberty when strong incipient sex instincts are no doubt in conflict 
with denials demanded by the call, with its attendant solitudes and 
privations. Although it is clear that a rigid system of taboos is 
likely to affect adversely the condition of an abnormal boy, there is 
no doubt that the existence of a fear neurosis, such as Rivers ex- 
plains in describing the effects of war strain, in his book Instinct 
and the Unconscious, is largely responsible for the novice’s neurotic 
condition. 

The hysteria and anaesthesia of the shaman are explicable in 
the light of a fear neurosis, for Rivers states, after examination of 
many invalided soldiers, that hysteria may be regarded as a solu- 
tion of the conflict between instinctive tendencies and controlling 
forces. Anaesthesia is one of the most frequent accompaniments of 
suppression and is often found in conjunction with hysteria which 
is primarily due to conflict between a danger instinct and discipline. 


24 Whiffen T., The North West Amazons, London, 1915, p. 181, and Im 
Turn Sir Everard, Among The Indians of Guiana, London, 1893, p. 335. 

25 Rivers W. H. R., Instinct and The Unconscious, Cambridge, 1922. 

26 Coriat I. H., Repressed Emotions, London, 1910. 

27 Freud S., Totem and Taboo, 1919. 

8 Crichton-Miller, The New Psychology and The Teacher, London, 1922. 

29 Binet A., Double Personality, London, 1900. 

30 Prince M., Dissociation of Personality, N. Y., 1906. 
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Under aggravating conditions which include fear of the spirits who 
issue the call, together with repressions and privations of various 
kinds, the condition is evidently favourable for the formation of a 
dual personality by a process known to psychologists as “splitting of 
the stream of consciousness.” There is evidence to show that the 
medicine man may have this twofold aspect of his psychic life. 

The following instances of a transfer of power show some 
analogy among the usages relating to the offices of medicine men, 
priests, and kings. 

Hocart*! has summarised facts relating to the installation of 
chiefs in Fiji. The new chief is nursed during four nights in the 
lap of the elders who do not allow his feet to touch the ground. 
The nursing ceremony is typical of death and rebirth, during which 
the chief acquires a peculiar power. W. Ellis®* records instances of 
the transfer of power from gods to inanimate objects which were 
kept inside them before being distributed to the worshippers, while 
new gods were placed in contact with old so that the necessary 
transfer of power might take place. Codrington*®* observes that at 
Saa the son of a chief had to undergo an initiation of more than 
ordinary severity, the ceremonies being extended until the boy ac- 
quired a power known as Saka. Wallace Budge** explains that kings 
of Egypt on account of their divine descent had a peculiar power 
described by the words “Sa-en-ankh” obtained from Ra before 
birth. Each day the king brought himself into physical contact with 
an image of Ra, so justifying his kingly. title “Endowed with life 
like Ra for ever.” ‘Transfer of power might in Egypt take place 
by ceremonial cannibalism for the text reads—‘“He has taken the 
heart of the gods, he has swallowed the knowledge of every god, 
their charms are in his belly.” 

A novice of the Veddas of Ceylon acquires his power when an 
elderly medicine man introduces him to the Yaku or spirits; to these 
an apology is made saying—“Take no offence I am bringing a pupil 
of the mind.’’° 

Arunta men are graded in power according to the degree and 
type of initation experienced. Novices of class one the Irunterinia 

31 Hocart H. M., Ceylon Journal of Science, July, 1924, p. 27. 

32 Ellis W., Polynesian Researches, London, 1834, vol. 1, p. 339-342. 

33 Codrington R. H., The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 233. 

34 Budge W. E. A., Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, N. Y., 1911, vol. 


2,273, and Guide Egypt. Coll., Brit. Mus., p. 79,117. 
35 Seligman C. G., The Veddas of Ceylon, Cambridge, 1911, p. 129. 
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sleep in caves inhabited by these spirits who communicate their 
power by launching darts into the bodies of the candidates. The 
hole in the medicine man’s tongue is also the work of spirits. Among 
many instances of body marks symbolising the acquisition of power 
is the mediaeval use of tattooed designs by witches who called these 
“the devils marks.’?® An instance of the transfer of power in 
ordinary tribal initiation is provided by Australian aborigines near 
the Upper Finke River. The instructors project crystals into the 
boys from a distance, and the novices, while some distance from 
their tutors go through the movements of hauling in a rope.®7 *8 
The arctic tutors transfer power by blowing onto the eyes of the 
novice or stabbing him with a knife with which they previously 
stabbed themselves.*® 

The question of conscious charlatanism of the medicine man has 
often been raised. In general the power is seriously regarded. 
Spencer and Gillen*® record that a wizard when demonstrating, 
thought that the pointing stick had entered his own head and became 
seriously ill. Another practitioner lost his power after drinking 
hot tea because hot drinks were taboo to him. Any medicine man 
who loses the power of bringing up crystals retires from the pro- 
fession.*7 The annual Ba Thonga festival for the renewal of the 
power of drugs further illustrates belief in the dependance of the 
healing art on non-material power.*? The Ba Thonga have a sys- 
tem of grading their medicine men according to power. Medicine 
men who treat leprosy belong to the highest grade of their profes- 
sion, while those who specialize in purification ceremonies after twin 
births are likewise of importance.*® Only within recent times has 
the value of suggestion in therapy been discussed and used. Hyp- 
nosis has been used in treatment of mental cases, also in place of 
anaesthetics in surgical operations. Healing by suggestion is funda- 
mental to the art of one primitive practitioner. 

During the period 1914-1919 a number of experiments were 
made in relation to the effect of color in relieving cases of dis- 


36 Murray M., Man, 1918, No. 81. 

37 Ref.: 22, p. 337. 

88 DO and Howitt W., Native Tribes of South East Australia, London, 
1904, p. 535. 

89 Byelayewski I., A Journey to the Glacial Sea, Moscow, 1883, p. 113. 

20" Rete: 22.5 VOlu2ypareco 

41 Thid, p. 336. 

42Refs: 17, voli 2) p. 415: 

43 Thid, p. 394. 
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ordered mentality. For an unknown time the medicine man has 
anticipated these modern experiments by associating colors with 
mental states. A. R. Brown, influenced no doubt by his observa- 
tions in the Andaman Islands, where color symbolism is elaborate, 
thinks that painting, though now tending to mere formality, has had 
a genuine psychological function in keeping alive ideas and senti- 
ments. Karsten is similarly impressed with regard to certain tribes 
of South America. 
Mocking shamans whose function is anti-social wear black 
coats, while the well-minded shamans have a distinctive red coat.*4 
The wind maker of Torres Strait, in order to invite a breeze which 
shall take the canoes seaward for fishing, smears himself with red 
ochre and beckons the wind toward him. If payment is deemed in- 
sufficient he changes his red covering for black, and so prepared 
drives the wind in a direction unfavorable for the fishermen.* 
Among North American Indians color symbolism has been well 
elaborated.“ Apart from a very wide association of red with sym- 
bols of life and magical power, and a frequent use of black to 
symbolise anti-social practices, there does not appear to be any very 
extensive association of a particular color with a definite emotional 
state. 
In connection with the psychology of the medicine man the fol- 

lowing points are of primary interest: 
(1) The possible historical and topographical connection between 

initiation of medicine men and other forms of inception. 
(2) The nature of the “call” in terms of modern psycho-therapy. 
(3) The transfer of power. 
(4) Problems of healing and cursing by suggestion. Trance vision. 

Anaesthesia. Dual personality. Neuroses resulting from sup- 

pression and conflict. Color symbolism in magic. 


(5) The relative importance of medicine men and medicine women. 
McClintock describes the importance of the medicine woman 
who helps her husband in the Blackfeet tribe,#? Whiffen*® 
has a good illustration of a medicine man and his wife, both 
of whom are ceremonially attired, among Indians of Guiana.*® 


AA Retea tle py 192. 

45 Rep. Camb. Exp. Torres Strait, 1898, vol. 5, p. 351. 

46 Rep. Am. Bur. Eth. 7th Rep., p. 342, and Rep. 1900-1, p. 222-33. 
47 McClintock W., The Old North Trail, London, 1910, p. 248. 

48 Ref.: 24, Whiffen, :p. and Im Thurn, p. 337. 
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The witch woman is important in Africa, so also are priest- 
esses. 

(6) Bogoras*®? mentions among the Chukchi a transformed sha- 
man, a man of simpering appearance who attaches himself to 
a male shaman. These transformed shamans are credited with 
a power transcending that of the ordinary male shaman. This 
observation raises the question of homosexuality among 
shamans. 


a0 Rei 3. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JOHN DEWEY FOR RELIGIOUS 
INTERPRETATION 


BY ROYAL G. HALL 


O' single individual is as important as John Dewey in deter- 
mining the trend of present day religious thinking. Dewey, to 
be sure, has only incidently referred to religion as such in his writ- 
ings, but he has expressed more than any one else the social interest 
and the cultural drive which underlie many of the new attempts at 
religious interpretation. In a remarkable way, he seems to focus 
the moving forces of the day and thus to give invaluable insight 
which may aid in the development of a vital religion that shall be 
genuinely integrated into the culture of the time. A study of Dewey 
and of his writings constitutes probably the best prolegomena to 
any religious advance founded on the belief that the vitality of 
religious faith is in direct proportion to its ability to shape itself in 
response to the “social mind” of the time. This study will have as 
its purpose then, not so much a technical statement of the Dewey 
philosophy as an effort to show its relation to the cultural trend of 
the present day. 

Dewey’s work has been done in a period in which tremendous 
changes have taken place. Within his life time America has changed 
from a rural and small scale manufacturing nation into one of the 
great capitalistic industrial countries of the worid. The year of 
his birth saw the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, and 
every year since has seen the advancement of concrete application 
of the evolutionary hypothesis over wider and wider aspects of the 
world. The democratic movement, forced into wider channels by 
the new and dominating industrialism, has become, within the same 
span of time, something more than a mere political arrangement; 
it has become a social philosophy voicing new attitudes and calling 
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for new interpretations of life. Evolutionary science, the new 
industrialism, the modern movement of democracy—these are the 
factors which have proved germinal in Dewey’s life and thought. 
These factors have set his problems and furnished the material 
for his interest and for his thinking. These, it should be noted in 
passing, are likewise the factors which have proved most potent 
in disintegrating the traditional social background under which 
developed our inherited religious dogmas. One of the most fruitful 
approaches to the thinking of Dewey in relation to religion may be 
found as we take up each of these factors and show how it has 
worked itself out in his philosophy. 


if 


Darwin little realized, we surmise, the importance of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis which he had developed in the Origin of Species. 
Today many are seeing how revolutionary and epochal were the 
implications of his work. ‘Darwin’, says Dewey, “conquered the 
phenomenon of life for the principle of transition.” The thinking 
of Dewey is built around this fact with the result that the fixed, 
the final, the transcendent disappear in his thinking and in their 
place we have the emphasis upon the changing, the concrete, the 
“natural” elements of the world. This thoroughgoing acceptance of 
the genetic standpoint of evolutionary science has important results 
for Dewey. It furnishes one of the keys for the interpretation of 
all his philosophy. 

Man, his institutions, his moral codes, his beliefs and his values 
are all seen in a new light when they are placed in the evolutionary 
process and their genetic development traced. Thinking itself 
is given an interpretation in terms of its biological development. Its 
function and place is no longer that represented by the older philos- 
ophies. Thinking is not a means for arriving at objective finalities. 
It is a secondary process and functional to the activity of the 
organism. Thinking is a means of adjustment; an instrument for 
ongoing processes of life. This naturalistic interpretation of think- 
ing, so fundamental to pragmatism, cuts under or “short circuits” 
the traditional theories of knowledge upon which the classical 
philosophies were constructed. Traditional idealism, for example, 
interprets the world by the laws of consciousness. The universe 
becomes a system of ideas from which you arrive at the conception 
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of an Absolute Spirit or Intelligence that constitutes the system. 
Dewey’s instrumentalism eliminates the necessity of any such 
system; with him thinking is never general but always concrete, 
. experimental, practical. Neither can it by its very nature give any 
final results or absolute values or have anything to say as regards 
any transcendent or supernatural world. Thinking is empirical, 
concrete, instrumental; arising in the evolutionary process to bring 
adjustment between the organism and its environment. 

This naturalistic interpretation of thinking means that for Dewey 
truth becomes a relative and experimental matter ; something formed 
in the actual social process itself. Thus the experimental logic 
which he develops makes no pretensions of dealing with the ulti- 
mate nature of things, of giving certainties or finalities. The 
evolutionary study of morality and ethics has also reinforced the 
conception of truth which Dewey holds. Moral values, genetically 
studied, are not easily acknowledged as final things given to man 
and eternally valid. When their origin is traced out their absolute- 
ness disappears; for they are recognized as rooted in the social 
process and growing and developing with the changing culture of 
a people. Hence Dewey’s insistence that moral judgments are not 
absolute principles to be held as universally valid but hypotheses 
for experimentation. This experimental ethics and its implications 
mean a radical change when it is applied to the religious program. 
Religion has contended that its values are authoritative, absolute 
and final. Religion in the minds of most people is so tied up to 
such conceptions that they are unable to conceive of it under any 
other form. Religion as interpreted however from the insight 
which Dewey affords is a human social construct; its values and 
beliefs are relative to the social culture which produced them and 
it carries no super-empirical authority. 


II 


Modern industrialism is the second creative factor that has 
strongly influenced Dewey. The new industrialism, really a product 
of the scientific development of the age, is the factor that has most 
changed the world in his life time. It has created conditions which 
have changed the actual social relations and environments of men 
and thus indirectly developed new values, attitudes, interests and 
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tasks. Dewey is very cognizant of this fact and it is apparent in 
all his writings. 

Dewey, as we have indicated, is not interested in a philosophy 
that is seeking final truths or ultimate realities but rather is interested 
in a philosophy as a way of life—as furnishing guidance to secure 
practical control over the world of material things in the interest of 
the best possible life for all men. That interest has in part, we may 
be sure, arisen out of the practical situation resulting from applied 
science in the field of industrial development. Modern civilization 
is what it is because of the control of the physical forces of the 
world. Through their subjugation and the resultant development 
of industrialism, wealth and quantity production have been made 
possible. Such material control has for the first time made possible 
the opportunity of a decent life for all men. This power which we 
have attained in the material realm of life augers even greater possi- 
bilities in the future. Yet everywhere there is the haunting fear that 
all is not well. With all the possibilities it affords, the great indus- 
trialism has made poverty for many, has produced social discord and 
war. The last decade has startled multitudes into the realization that 
possibly mankind had in the process of its material achievements 
released forces which might prove beyond its control. The appli- 
cation of intelligence, so evident in the realm of material forces, 
is lacking in moral and social life. Social life is still proceeding on 
cult values, social platitudes and traditional habits to such an extent 
that many feel we are in acute danger of catastrophe. No writer 
is more cognizant of this danger than Dewey. Hence his practical 
interest in a philosophy that shall furnish intelligent guidance for 
the social life of mankind. Dewey has felt on every hand the result 
of man’s intelligent control over his physical environment. As he 
says, in Psychology and Social Practice: 


Man has come to recognize that the existing order is determined neither 
by fate nor by chance, but is based on law and order, on a system of ex- 
isting stimuli and modes of reaction, through knowledge of which he can 
modify the practical outcome. We can anticipate with the application of the 
scientific method no other outcome than increased control in the ethical 
sphere—the nature and extent of which can be best judged by considering 
the revolution that has taken place in the control of physical nature through 
a knowledge of her order.1 


.Dewey pleads that the same study, foresight and planning be 
applied to human relations that we have applied to physical nature. 
1 Page 39, 
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While his philosophy is by no means devoid of epistemological and 
metaphysical interest yet those interests are secondary to that in 
philosophy as a way of life. No American thinker has made a 
greater contribution than has Dewey to the actual development of 
practical technique for achieving human betterment. His books on 
education, ethics and in recent years his numerous articles on 
current issues all witness to that social interest. That interest has 
come out of the actual needs of a civilization built on a control 
through intelligence of its physical order but endangered by lack 
of that same control in its social and moral life. 

The tremendous changes wrought by the application of science 
through the development of modern industrialism has affected 
Dewey’s thinking in another very vital way. The world of the past, 
the pre-scientific, pre-industrial world, was a world in which change 
was slow, insignificant and often imperceptible. That type of a 
world found expression in the thinking and social organization of the 
time. Thus there were absolutistic philosophies, an. infallible 
church and an infallible book, eternal certainties and ultimate values. 
We could expect such ideas to be held in a world where progress 
was slow and men looked to the past rather than to the future. The 
modern world has made Dewey, and all of us with him, feel the 
force of another kind of a world. Industrialism has within the 
life time of most of us changed the whole aspect of our civilization 
so that we feel change as the very nature of things and have 
developed the forward look. Dewey’s philosophy voices this new 
experience of the world—an experience of a world which is dynamic, 
changing, pluralistic; continually showing new developments and 
calling for new formulations and new types of social organization. 

The viewpoint of truth, which as we have seen, constitutes one 
of the contributions of Dewey and of pragmatic thinkers to philoso- 
phy, finds a reinforcement also in the spirit created by an industrial 
world. The real test of a given tool, or method, is in this practical 
world of applied science, its ability to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is designed. There is no need of any super-empirical tests. 
The modern industrial world has increased that way of looking at 
things until is has become a commonplace in the practical affairs of 
our life. Dewey has made a practical method used by everyone 
into a guiding philosophy. Beliefs, values, institutions and philoso- 
phies find with Dewey only the empirical test of actual service in 
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the achievement of purposes for which they were designed. They 
are creations of man, his servants and not his masters. 


Il 
The most profound ethical force which has affected Dewey’s 
philosophy has come from the democratic movement. One feels 
throughout his writings that spirit of experimentation, of courage- 
ous adventure, of cooperative sharing, of humanism which we have 
come to recognize as the deeper meaning of the term democracy. 
Dewey has carried the humanistic spirit into all his writings. 

Government, business, art, religion, all social institutions have a meaning, 
a purpose. That purpose is to set free and to develop the capacities of 
human individuals without respect to race, sex, class or economic status. 

: Democracy has many meanings but if it has a moral meaning it is 

found in resolving that the supreme test of all political institutions and in- 
dustrial arrangements shall be the contribution they make to the all-around 
growth of every member of society.? 
Dewey has applied himself with enthusiasm and devotion to the 
bringing about of the kind of a world which will result in such 
a development of human capacity. Several factors are of signifi- 
cance in this connection because of the central place they take in 
Dewey’s treatment of ethical and indirectly religious problems. 

A social study of the traditional philosophy shows that it arose 
from the social tradition which ruled in a class society with its 
“higher” and “ideal” interests. The old dualisms between matter 
and spirit, things and ideals, natural and supernatural, science and 
religion are seen, when studied as regards their social genesis, 
to be closely related to social organization.? These dichotomies 
were, as we have seen, avoided when the naturalistic interpretation 
was accepted and intelligence placed within actual experience, in 
the procession of events. The spirit of democracy in breaking down 
the class distinctions which are underneath the social tradition of 
the classical philosophy is giving strong reinforcement to the new 
type of philosophy founded on the continuity of the “ideal” and 
the “real”. The development of this aspect of Dewey’s thinking is 
of the utmost importance for ethics and religion. 


God only knows how many of the sufferings of life are due to a belief 
that the natural scene and operations of our life are lacking in ideal im- 
port, and to the consequent tendency to flee for lacking ideal factors to some 
other world inhabited exclusively by ideals. . . . If a philosophy could 

*Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy. p. 186. 

3 Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, Chapter 1. 
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aid in making it clear to a troubled humanity that ideals are continuous 
with natural events, that they but represent their possibilities, and that rec- 
ognized possibilities form methods for a conduct which may realize them in 
oes philosophers would enforce the sense of a social calling and responsi- 

This recognition by Dewey of the continuity between ideals and 
natural events makes his approach to the problems of ethics and 
religion entirely different from that of traditionalism. Dewey is 
interested above all in the promotion of the best possible life for 
men and women. Most religious people would likewise affirm this 
as a primary interest. Dewey’s viewpoint however results in his use 
of a method that does not seem religious to many. Christianity, 
traditionally at least, has been greatly interested in “ideals”, only 
secondarily in objective changes in the social order. Changes were 
desired, to be sure, but it was believed that the best method for 
the attainment of such changes was through the development of 
good will, altruism and idealism. “What the world needs’, the 
religious individual would say, “is more love and good will.” “Get 
right the hearts of men and all will be well”, has been the slogan 
of religion. Dewey does not ignore such “ideals” but he believes 
the best way to achieve such “ideals” is though changing the social 
situation so that there may be more means for evoking them. He 
feels there is plenty of “good will’, for example in society, but our 
social order is not organized in such a way as to evoke it. Hence 
Dewey’s concern for “non-moral” factors to bring about moral ends. 
There is with Dewey no distinct and separate province of the moral 
sciences. “It (moral science) is physical, biological, and historical 
knowledge placed in a human context where it will illumine and 
guide the activities of men.” 

This accounts for Dewey’s opposition to doctrinaire and senti- 
mental solutions of social problems. His enthusiasm for discovering 
the concrete thing that is needed in any social situation makes him a 
stern critic of far away ideals and platitudinous generalities.6 So 
much of religion is still voiced in such terms that religious people 
often feel Dewey as an outspoken critic of religion. He is however 
interested in the same human problems as the religious man but 
“ideals” in themselves have little interest for him when such 
“ideals” are simply empty abstractions. 


4 Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 72. 
5 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 296. f 
6 Best shown in the essay, “Intelligence and Morals” in The Influence of 


Darwin on Philosophy. 
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IV 

The direct treatment of the question of religion by Dewey 
seems to most people disappointingly meagre. This is no doubt due 
to several facts. For one thing, he is judged by traditional defini- 
tions of religion. Any application of measures and institutional 
standards drawn from supernaturalism will show by the very nature 
of the case, little that is “religious” in his naturalistic thinking. 
Then again, religion with him is nothing separate and isolated that 
can be the monopoly of any special institution. When religion is 
treated as a natural expression of human experience, the spiritual 
import of our common life together, it is implicated in every aspect 
of our life. Economics, education, science are all “religious” or can 
be religious from this point of view. So in one sense the apparent 
meagerness of detail regarding religion per se is due to our judg- 
ment of religion as something isolated, separated and capable of 
treatment in and of itself. While one must recognize this fact 
it is however evident that whereas in ethics, education, and logic 
Dewey has carried through his viewpoint with splendid insight the 
field of religion still awaits from him any such formulation. Any 
religious formulation based on Dewey’s thinking will we may sur- 
mise show certain characteristic aspects. 

1. Dewey’s thorough-going evolutionary viewpoint makes 
impossible any religious formulation which allies itself with super- 
naturalism because a philosophy extracted out of the possibilities 
actually existant in this world makes impossible any supernaturalism. 
The explanation of Dewey’s world is found in terms of the natural 
and any religious formulation using the insight of his writing cannot 
offer supernatural explanation as part of its data. This naturalism 
gives a freedom to religion and spiritual values so that many of the 
old fears are seen as unnecessary and baseless because a new confi- 
dence is gained when religion is seen to spring from the needs, 
aspirations and ideals that are found in human nature itself. Dewey 
has thus stated it: 

If we set out with a fixed dualism of belief and knowledge, then the 
uneasy fear that the natural sciences are going to encroach and destroy 
“spiritual values” haunts us. So we build them a citadel and fortify it; that 
is, we isolate, professionalize, and thereby weaken beliefs. But if beliefs are 
the most natural, and in that sense, the most metaphysical of all things, and 
if knowledge is an organized technique for working out their implications 


and interrelations, for directing their formation and employ, how unnecessary, 
how petty the fear and caution.7 


TInfluence of Darwin on Philosophy and Other Essays, p. 195. 
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The change in religion from.an authoritatively imposed system 
where confidence rests upon an infallible book or unchanging 
doctrine can only come when men find a new confidence and security. 
Modern science is bringing it about that increasing numbers of 
people are finding such security in methods of inquiry and experi- 
mentation based upon the hypothesis. Their security is in the meth- 
od of procedure not in any unchanging system of truth. This means 
the substitution of human confidence and self-reliance for the 
authoritative supernaturalism of the traditional system. Dewey’s 
thinking is doing just that thing for religious interpretation. 

2. The democratic implications of Dewey’s thinking are certain 
to be far reaching on religious thought. Its final effect on all 
modified theism is as yet uncertain but unquestionably traditional 
theism has no contact with the insights which he develops. The 
humanistic drive of the present day goes back to Dewey more than 
to any other single individual. If the conception of God survives 
as a vital factor in the religion of the future it will have to be funda- 
mentally changed if the humanistic thinking of Dewey prevails. 
Actually one can see drastic changes taking place in the whole idea 
of God. The old conception; construed on political patterns derived 
from absolute sovereignty, is gradually being adjusted to a demo- 
cratic world so that great numbers of people think of God’s activities 
not as externalistic to man but as actually blended with man’s 
activities. The purposes of God are no longer interpreted as 
something within his own counsel but as including the cooperation 
of man as a real part of that purpose. Whether such attempts to 
modify theism so that it shall prove adequate to a naturalistic and 
democratic world will stand is uncertain. If theology does remain 
it will be secondary for Dewey’s instrumental logic and democratic 
idealism mean that religion, morality, God himself, come into the 
functional category. Religious interpretation founded on Dewey’s 
thinking is certain to be humanistic. It will emphasize the possibilities 
of human nature and voice the cry of Swinburne, “Glory to Man 
in the highest, for Man is the master of things.’”” Dewey would 
probably say that to be religious is to show practical loyalty and 
consecration to the realization of the democratic life, to seek with all 
one’s power to bring about the “miracle of the shared life.’ ’ A re- 
ligious person would be one whose ideal was to use the material re- 
sources to attain the better life for all mankind. This better life 
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would be one which allowed for the development of human capacity 
to the fullest extent and made possible the widest sharing of human 
experience. . 

3. The question of how a religion of devotion to human values 
might be promoted receives little consideration from Dewey. 
Evidently he would rely almost exclusively on the intelligent under- 
standing of the meaning of life. The church would apparently have 
no part in such religious promotion; philosophical insight rather than 
theology would be the instrument of religious progress. Dewey does 
not believe that the old ideas can be given new shades of meaning 
and made to serve in an effective way. 


Nothing is gained by deliberative effort to return to ideas which have 
become incredible, and to symbols which have been emptied of their content 
of obvious meaning. Nothing can be gained by moves which will increase 
confusion and obscurity, which tend to an emotional hypocrisy and to a 
phrase mongering of formulae which seem to mean one thing and really im- 
port the opposite.8 

In recent writings he has occasionally given expression to a 
certain type of mysticism. ‘Thus he speaks of religion making real 
a “sense of the whole,” a “sense of the community.” The symbol of 
God finds somewhat incidental use in the closing pages of Human 
Nature and Conduct. God as used there would seem synonomous 
with all those elements of our environment that have shaped our 
natural and social order. Dewey has not carried out the thought 


expressed here but it seems capable of further development. 
8 Dewey, Hibbert Journal, VI, 799. 


UNIVERSAL LOVE 


BY QUENTIN KUEI YUAN HUANG 


| Cees sage who considers the governing of a kingdom as his 
profession must know the source of all troubles. Then he is 
able to govern. If he does not know the source of all troubles he 
can not govern. For example, when a physician tries to treat a 
person’s sickness, he has to know the source of his sickness and then 
he can cure him. If he does not know the source of the sickness, 
he can not effect a cure. So is the management of the disorder of 
kingdom. When he (the ruler) knows the source of troubles he is 
able to administer (his kingdom wisely) ; while he does not know 
the source of troubles he is unable to govern it. Therefore, every 
sage who considers the governing of a kingdom as his profession, 
has to investigate the source of all disorder. The source of all 
disorder is in the lack of mutual life. Minister and son are not 
filial to their ruler and parents; this is disorder. The son, instead of 
loving his parents, loves only himself; therefore, he benefits himself 
while letting his parents suffer. The younger brother, instead of 
loving his elder brother, loves only himself; therefore, he benefits 
himself while letting his elder brother suffer. The minister, instead 
of loving his ruler, loves only himself; therefore, he benefits himself 
by harming the ruler. All this is disorder. A father, not merciful to 
his son; an elder brother, not (merciful) to his young brother; and a 
ruler, not (merciful) to his minister; all this constitutes disorder. 
A father loves not his son but himself, and, therefore, he benefits 
himself by harming his son An elder brother loves not his younger 
brother but himself, and therefore, he benefits himself by harming 
his younger brother. A ruler loves not his minister but himself, and, 
therefore, he benefits himself by harming his minister. Why? All 
lies in that they have no mutual love. Even so it is with robbers 
and thieves. A robber loves his own family but not others’ and so, 
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by robbing others’ families, he benefits his own. A thief loves him- 
self but not another man and so, by stealing from others he benefits 
himself. Why? All lies in that they do not have mutual love. 
Likewise, princes fight against others’ families and barons attack 
others countries. Each prince loves his own family but not others’ 
and so, by fighting against others’ families he benefits his own. 
Each baron loves his own country but not others’ countries and so, 
by attacking others’ countries he benefits his own. It is similar with 
all the disorder in the world. All trouble begins in selfishness. 

If the world is filled with Universal Love and all men love others 
as themselves, they will hate to carry out anything unfilial. Is there 
any person unfilial. If everybody considers his son, younger brother 
and minister as himself, he will hate to carry out anything unmerci- 
ful and unfilial conduct will cease. Is there any robber or thief? 
If you love others’ families as your own, who will rob? If you 
love others as yourself, who will steal? Robbers and thieves will 
disappear. Are there princes fighting against others’ families; are 
there barons attacking others’ countries? If they consider others’ 
families as their own, who will do the fighting? If they consider 
others’ countries as their own, who will do the attacking? There- 
fore, princes fighting against others’ families and barons attacking 
others’ countries will be seen no more. 

If the world have Universal Love, countries will not attack; 
families will not fight; robbers and thieves will be no more, and 
all rulers, ministers, parents and sons will be merciful and filial. If 
this comes to pass, the world will be in order and at peace. There- 
fore, those sages who consider the governing of a kingdom as their 
profession, not only prohibit evil but also preach the principle of 
Universal Love. With mutual love the world will be in order; while 
with mutual hatred it will be in disorder. So Meh Ti says: “This is 
why I can not but preach the love of all.” 

Meh Ti says: “Nowadays the scholars and superior men of the 
world know only the small, not the great.” How do we know 
this? It is seen within the family. If a member of the family sin 
against the head of the family he can run away to his neighbor’s 
house. But when his relatives and brothers know it they all admon- 
ish him, saying: “You must be admonished; you are obliged to be 
careful.” All hate a member of the family sinning against the head 
of the family. This is not only true with a family but also with a 
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nation. If a subject sin against the sovereign of the country, he 
can run away to the neighboring country. But when his relatives 
and brothers know it, they all admonish him, saying: “You must be 
‘admonished ; you must be careful.’ Who dare say that a sin against 
the sovereign of the country may be committed! ‘Thus, there is no 
escape the admonition ought to be stronger. Then it would be well! 
But there is a saying which states: 


“Sun in and sun out 
Thou sin daily; 
“Thou'lt hate to escape, 
For there is no escape.” 


Even in a dense forest and in a deep ravine Heaven watches 
clearly. Nevertheless, superior men do not know how to admonish 
one another. Therefore, I know that the scholars and superior men 
know only the small and not the great. However, what does Heaven 
desire and what does Heaven hate? Heaven desires righteousness 
and hates unrighteousness. Heaven leads the people of the world to 
follow righteous. So I do what Heaven desires. If I do what 
Heaven desires, Heaven will do what I desire. What is desired and 
what is hated? I desire happiness and prosperity but hate misfor- 
tune and evil influence. But I lead the people of the world into 
the abyss of calamity and curse. How do we know that Heaven de- 
sires righteousness and hates unrighteousness? It is said: “Having 
righteousness it is rich; with no righteousness it is poor. Having 
righteousness, it is at peace; having no righteousness, it is in dis- 
order. Heaven desires its growth and hates its death; desires its 
wealth and hates its poverty; and desires its peace and hates its dis- 
order.” Thus, I know that Heaven desires righteousness and hates 
unrighteousness. 

It is said: “Righteousness is government. There is no govern- 
ment where the lower govern the upper. It must be that the upper 
govern the lower.’ Therefore, the common people do their own 
business with all their might and dare not dissipate themselves. 
There are scholars in the government. The scholars of the govern- 
ment do their own business with all their might and dare not dissi- 
pate themselves. There are generals and ministers in the govern- 
ent. The generals and ministers of the government do their own 
business with all their might and dare not dissipate themselves. 
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There are the three dukes and the barons in the government. The 
three dukes and the barons of the government listen and govern 
with all their might and dare not dissipate themselves. There is the 
son of Heaven in the government. The son of Heaven of the 
government dares not dissipate himself. There is Heaven in the 
government. The son of Heaven governs the three dukes and the 
barons, the scholars and the common people of the world. The 
superior men know firmly and clearly that Heaven governs through 
the son of Heaven, but the people of the world do not know it. 
So the ancient holy emperors of the Three Generations, Yu, T’ang, 
Wen and Wu have evidently told the people of the world that 
Heaven governs through the son of Heaven. They all feed sheep 
and cattle and make sacrifices to Shang Ti and spirits. To Heaven 
they pray for happiness. But I have never heard that the world 
prays to the son of Heaven for happiness. Thus, I know that Heaven 
governs through the son of Heaven. The son of Heaven is the 
noblest and the richest person in the world. In order to be noble 
and rich we have to follow the will of Heaven. All those who fol- 
low the will of Heaven, love one another, receive benefit from their 
mutual intercourse and shall gain rewards. All these who oppose 
the will of Heaven, hate those different from themselves, injure 
each other and shall receive punishments. Who follow the will of 
Heaven and gain rewards; who oppose the will of Heaven and re- 
ceive punishments? Meh Ti says: “The ancient holy emperors of 
the Three Generations, Yu, T’ang, Wen and Wu followed the will 
of Heaven and, therefore, gained rewards. The ancient cruel em- 
perors of the Three Generations, Chieh, Chou, Yiu and Li opposed 
the will of Heaven and, therefore, received punishments.” 

But why did Yu, T’ang, Wen and Wu gain their rewards? Meh 
Ti says: “They honored Heaven above, served spirits between and 
loved men below.” Therefore, the will of Heaven says: “What I 
love, love thou; what I benefit, benefit thou. To love others like 
this is to be universal; to benefit others like this is to be great!” So 
they were said to be noble as the son of Heaven and rich as the 
owner of the world. Being the examples for ten thousand genera- 
tions, they were exalted and praised. Their good government has 
been valuable to the world and even now they are called the holy 
emperors. 


Why did Chieh, Chou, Yiu and Li receive their punishments? 
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Meh Ti says: “They vilified Heaven above; insulted spirits between 
and defamed men below.” Therefore, the will of Heaven pro- 
nounces: “What I love they hate; what I benefit they injure. To 
-hate others like this is a great (evil) ; to do harm to others like this 
is a (wicked use of) strength!” Therefore, they could not live to 
the end of their lives and could not die with their generations. Even 
now they are scoffed at and called the cruel emperors. . 

How do we know that Heaven loves the people of the world 
universally? We know because Heaven’s knowledge is universal. 
How do we know that Heaven’s knowledge is universal? We know 
because there is the Universal Being. How do we know that there 
is the Universal Being? We know because Heaven eats universally. 
How do we know that Heaven eats universally? It is said: “Within 
the four seas, all the people who eat grain, never fail to feed sheep 
and cattle and to prepare wine and rice offerings for making sacri- 
fices to Shang Ti and spirits.” 

Heaven has the people as subjects. Why does Heaven hate them? 
But I have said that the killing of one innocent person must bring 
miserable punishment. Who kills the innocent? It is man! Who 
administers the punishment? It is Heaven! If Heaven does not 
love the people of the world and men kill one another, why should 
Heaven give these punishments? Thus, I know that Heaven loves 
the people of the world. 

In following the will of Heaven, the government is righteous; 
while opposing the will of Heaven, it is a government of force. 

What is the nature of the government of righteousness? Meh Ti 
says: “The large countries would not fight against the small; the 
big families would not seize (the property of) the small; the strong 
would not rob the weak; the noble would not be arrogant to the 
mean; and the wise would not deceive the ignorant. Thus, it shall 
benefit Heaven above, spirits between and men below.” With these 
three benefits there is naught unprofitable. The world will give 
them honorable names and call them holy emperors. 

The government of force is different from this: “What they 
speak they do not practice. The large countries fight against the 
small; the big families seize (what belongs to) the little; the strong 
rob the weak; the noble become arrogant to the mean; and the wise 
deceive the ignorant. Thus, it does not benefit Heaven above, spirits 
between nor men below.” With these three kinds of harm there is 
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nothing profitable. The world will give them disrespectful names 
and call them cruel emperors. 

Meh Ti says: “I have the will of Heaven, just as a wheelwright 
has his compass and a carpenter has his rule to measure both squares 
and circles.” It is said: “Those who secure it are right; while those 
who do not secure it are wrong.” At present, the writings of the 
scholars and superior men are countless and their words innumerable 
concerning the barons above and various scholars below. In speak- 
ing of benevolence of righteousness, all of them are widely dif- 
ferent in their opinions. How do I know this? It is said: “I have 
the principle of wisdom as a standard!” 

Suppose a man enters a person’s garden and steals peaches and 
plums. On hearing about it, people would say it was wrong and 
the government would punish him. Why? It is because he profits 
himself by doing harm to others. Why is it that the one who 
snatches others’ dogs, pigs, or chickens is more unrighteous than 
the one who enters another person’s garden and steal peaches and 
plums? It is because of this; the more harm he does to others, the 
more unbenevolent and criminal he is. Why is it that the one who 
goes into another’s barn and takes away horses and oxen, is more 
unrighteous than the one who snatches others’ dogs, pigs, and 
chickens? It is because of this; the more harm he does to others, 
the more unbenevolent and criminal he is. Why is that the one who 
kills an innocent man and seizes his clothes and takes away his 
lance and sword, is more unrighteous than the one who goes into 
another’s barn and takes away horses and oxen? It is because of 
this; the more harm he does to others the more unbenevolent and 
criminal he is. 

All superior men know that these things are wrong and consider 
them unrighteous. Yet when coming to a great event such as that 
of attacking a country, they not only do not know it is wrong but 
even praise it and regard it as right. Is there, then, any knowledge 
of the distinction between righteousness and unrighteousness? To 
kill one person is criminal and there must be a death penalty. Ac- 
cording to this, the criminality of killing ten persons should be ten- 
fold and there must be ten death penalties. The criminality of kill- 
ing a hundred persons should be hundred-fold and there must be a 
hundred death penalties. All superior men know that this is wrong 
and considered unrighteous, yet when considering a great event such 
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as that of attacking a country without a righteous cause, they do not 
consider it as wrong, but praise it and regard it as right. Not know- 
ing its unrighteousness, they write down what they say and leave 
their words for the generations to come. Knowing its unrighteous- 
ness, who will write it down for the knowledge of future genera- 
tions ? 

Nowadays there are people like this. Seeing the color black in a 
small quantity, they call it black; while seeing it in a large quantity, 
call it white. It is because such men do not know the distinction 
between white and black. Tasting bitter in a small quantity such a 
man calls it bitter; while tasting it in a large quantity he calls it 
sweet. It is because man does not know the difference between 
sweetness and bitterness. That which is small is wrong; that which 
is big, such as attacking a country, is not wrong; but right and is to 
be praised. Can there be in this any knowledge of the distinction of 
righteousness and unrighteousness? ‘Therefore, the (false) know- 
ledge of the superior men is revealed. This is the trouble caused 
by having no distinction between righteousness and unrighteousness! 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
EVOLUTION 


BY JOSEPH RATNER 


I. 


UNDAMENTALISM means to stay. Hardly more than a 

year ago Fundamentalism meant, to most men of science, little 
more than a temporary annoyance; and to enlightened Americans, 
whether scientists or not, it meant little more than a European dis- 
grace. But today Fundamentalism is no longer merely a passing 
annoyance or European disgrace; it is a very real personal danger 
to the scientist and a live menace to the enlightened civilization of 
America. 

Tennessee was only a beginning; the death of Bryan was far 
from being the end. The number of teachers dismissed or forced to 
resign because they taught Evolution and the number of legislative 
enactments prohibiting the teaching of Evolution or of using text- 
books that even refer to it, constantly increases. And the States 
that have reverted to this elementary form of intellectual barbarism, 
are not by any means, all in the backward South. A state no less 
distant from the South than Wisconsin, and a State no less close to 
the Metropolis of the Nation than New Jersey have both anti-evolu- 
tion legistlation of which no doubt they feel proud and boast. 

There is no knowing what Fundamentalism may not accomplish, 
if it is only allowed a few more years of successful activity. It may 
seem highly alarmist to see Fundamentalism in the dark but not 
distant future, adding another Amendment to the Constitution. 
But such vision may yet really be more clairvoyant than alarmist. 
Is it then much more than a step from a series of State laws to a 
comprehensive Federal law? ‘The tactics, principles, purposes, and 
even people of the Anti-Evolution League are at least identical in 
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spirit with those of the Anti-Saloon League. And if the Anti-Saloon 
League could capture an Amendment why should not the Anti- 
Evolution League be able to capture one too? The necessary 
‘precedent has been established. 

There is some reason to hope, however, that the worst may fail 
to come. Hope mainly springs from the fact that the Science League 
of America appreciates the dangerous character of the Fundamental- 
ist movement. The Science League realizes that there is a real, 
not a sham battle on, and it is setting about in live earnest to mobilize 
the forces of those who are “Friends of Scientific Freedom.’ The 
Science League recognizes, as its secretary, Professor Woodbridge 
Riley puts it, that “The Philistines are upon us, and we need business 
methods and ample finances to check the rise of non-science.” This 
understanding gives one great reason to hope for the Friends of 
Scientific Freedom will unquestionably respond to the call, and 
give the Science League all the support it asks for. 

Money and business organization, especially in the America of 
today, are, without doubt, indispensable means for launching any 
effective campaign. But it is very difficult to believe that money 
and business organization will of themselves prove sufficient to 
check the sinister forces of Fundamentalism, Fundamentalism 
assuredly owes a great deal to the money and organization behind it; 
but it is seriously to misjudge and underestimate the powers of 
Fundamentalism to attribute its successes solely, or even chiefly, to 
its material resources. Fundamentalism has succeeded so far, and 
will continue to succeed because its purpose is sharply defined and 
easily intelligible; and the appeal of its purpose is almost universal 
and of tremendous emotional power. The purpose of Fundamental- 
ism is to save mankind from the degradation of irreligion and 
immorality which, it maintains, is consequent upon rejecting the 
account of creation according to Genesis, and accepting in its stead 
the doctrine of Evolution. This is a purpose everyone can under- 
stand. And it is as powerful and universal in emotional appeal, as 
the purpose the Prohibitionist successfully espoused: the purpose of 
saving mankind from the ultimate sin and wretchedness brought on 
by the use of alcohol. 

It is with this purpose of Fundamentalism that the Friends of 
Scientific Freedom have really to cope. And no amount of money, 
no matter how judiciously it is used, will of itself ensure them 
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victory. The only way Science can emerge victorious is by making 
its purpose as universally intelligible, and giving it, moreover, an 
emotional appeal exceeding in power the appeal of Fundamental- 
ism. For the conflict is by no means just between the 
Fundamentalist and the Evolutionist. If it were, the outcome would 
be a draw because the confused rhetoric and unthinking authoritar- 
ianism of the Fundamantalist would have no effect on the 
Evolutionist—unless, perhaps to make him acutely subject to 
taedium vitae; and the scientific arguments and demonstrations of 
the Evolutionist would have no effect on the Fundamentalist (whose 
mind is adamant to reason)—unless, perhaps, to make him acutely 
conscious of the growing power of the Devil. The real struggle is 
not between the Fundamentalist and Evolutionist themselves, but 
between the Fundamentalist and Evolutionist for intellectual 
domination over the masses of the American people who, when left 
alone, are intellectually as indifferent to the Bible as they are to 
Science. The final outcome of such a struggle can hardly be a 
draw: one side or the other will score a victory. 

Today, as matters are in the main, Fundamentalism occupies by 
far the superior position. In contrast to the simple and stirring 
purpose of the Fundamentalist the purpose of the Evolutionist is 
hopelessly vague, and to most people, of negligible importance. What 
does the Evolutionist want? Scientific freedom! How very feeble, 
to the great masses of people, must the abstract demand for 
scientific freedom appear beside the concrete demand for moral 
salvation and eternal redemption! Furthermore, just what does 
“scientific freedom” involve? Is it true that scientific freedom 
leads one hard and fast into the bottomless abyss of irreligion and 
immorality as the Fundamentalist claims? If so, wherein is such 
“freedom” different from “license’”—one can almost hear the per- 
fervid Crusaders jubilantly exclaim? For the Evolutionist simply 
to ask for “freedom” is, as far as the Fundamentalist is concerned, 
for the Evolutionist to be guilty of either evading the issue or of 
begging the question. To make his plea for freedom significant, the 
Evolutionist must first justify the nature and uses of the freedom he 
demands. But this he can do only by convincing the Fundamentalists 
that their literal faith in the Bible is misguided, and that their 
interpretations of the doctrine of Evolution and the constructions 
they put upon it, are altogether wrong. 
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It is not in the least likely that the Evolutionist will succeed 
in confuting the Fundamentalist and winning his case unless he 
radically changes his tactics and method of approach. The aim 
should be indirectly to circumvent the Fundamentalist rather than 
to annihilate him directly by frontal attack. 

If the Fundamentalist is allowed to maintain that the issue at 
stake between Fundamentalism and Science is whether one shall 
accept the book of Genesis or the doctrine of Evolution, one may 
safely wager one’s fortune in the next world as well as in this, that 
Fundamentalism will win. The reason is simple: Fundamentalism, 
in seeking to take Evolution away from the masses of people is 
not seeking to take away something that is seriously involved in their 
lives, something the people have become strongly attached to and 
care much about. But Science, in seeking to take away Genesis from 
the masses of people, is seeking to take away something which is inti- 
mately interwoven in the emotional lives of the people; not because 
Genesis itself is something that intrinsically interests or emotionally 
affects the people, but because it is part of the sanctified compendium 
or canon which is the ostensible basis of their religious beliefs and 
practices. 

It bears emphatic repetition that the masses accept Genesis and 
can be made to feel terribly concerned about it, only because it 
belongs to the Bible and, in their unsophistication, they can be made 
to believe that to reject any part of the Bible is equivalent to electing 
to go to Hell. The real indifference of the masses to cosmological or 
theological stories is adequately testified to by the widespread dis- 
regard of, for example, Greek mythology—which is inherently more 
entertaining and attractive than Jewish mythology. Popular interest 
in Genesis is accidental, not essential, and it would be idle to expect 
popular interest in Evolution to be otherwise. As long therefore as 
the defenders of Science carry on their controversy on the high 
plea of disinterested scientific enquiry, and restrict their attention 
to Evolution itself, the popular ear will be ever more willing to listen 
to the insistent clamor of those who make the story of Genesis a 
necessary part of the key to moral salvation and eternal bliss. 

Evolution cannot, of course, be entirely eliminated from the 
current controversy. There is no need that it should be. But Evo- 
lution must be made an element in a larger issue in the same way 
that Genesis has been made an element in a larger issue, if Science 
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is to wage a winning and not a losing battle. To make the choice 
between Evolution and Genesis a real one for the masses and not a 
foregone conclusion in favor of Genesis, scientists will have to tie 
Evolution up to things actually vital in the lives of the people they 
are trying to reach and upon whom their fate in so large measure 
now depends. They will have to make, in some way, the loss of 
Evolution a loss significant to the masses of people appealed to, and 
not merely a loss significant to scientists and students of science as 
is the case today. 


ie 


Evolutionists have tried, since the Scopes trial, to popularize 
the doctrine of Evolution. But it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that seriously to accept the Fundamentalist challenge on the isolated 
question of Evolution is to give the Fundamentalist an enormous 
advantage. Just because Evolution is a highly complicated doc- 
trine, depending for its evidences upon many abstrusely technical 
sciences, and just because it is, in its present stage, in a highly 
qualified and tentative formulation, it is a fine target for its Biblical 
opponents. The Evolutionist is firmly convinced, and has ample evi- 
dence to support his conviction, that evolution does take place, that 
the present forms of things are developments from earlier and wide- 
ly differing forms; but the Evolutionist freely admits that he does 
not as yet know the laws governing the processes of evolutionary 
transformations in the manifold realms of Nature. The Evolution- 
ist freely admits that his doctrine is still in the stage of being an 
hypothesis. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a lengthy examination of the 
kinds of arguments the Fundamentalist uses in his intended refu- 
tations of Evolution. It will be sufficiently instructive to consider 
one such argument by way of illustration. The Evolutionist, it has 
been said, freely admits that his doctrine is still in a hypothetical 
stage. Such an admission is, to the scientist, quite innocent of all 
harm. But, in the eyes of the Fundamentalist it is very incriminat- 
ing indeed. For an hypothesis does not mean to the Fundamentalist 
what it means to the scientist. To the trained scientific mind, the 
fact that a doctrine is formulated as an hypothesis is no sort of ob- 
jection to it. It does not mean that the doctrine has no evidence in 
its support; it simply means that the doctrine has no evidence of 
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the kind that justifies and makes possible the precise and final form- 
ulation known as a scientific law. The scientist knows that hypo- 
theses play a central role in scientific procedure. They function 
both as tentative conclusions and as programs for futher action. 
They sum up the meaning of observations already made, and give 
direction to subsequent investigation. Without hypotheses the 
scientist would be lost in a mad sea of mere data. And besides their 
technical significance in scientific procedure, hypotheses embody, 
for the scientist, the general spirit and character of his method of 
inquiry; they represent, for him, scientific caution and open-mind- 
edness—the traits of mind the scientist prides himself on most. 

To the Fundamentalist hypotheses mean none of these creditable 
and valuable things. And the Fundamentalist knows that he can 
range on his side, the great masses of people. For the common peo- 
ple do not possess the strength of mind and training required to 
appreciate the technical significance and great human value of hypo- 
theses. The general run of people do not like uncertainties, tenta- 
tive results, generalizations which are qualified; they want things to 
be plain, definite and certain because they can understand only what 
is plain, definite and certain. Even the common run of graduating 
college student vastly prefers and feels much more at home with 
things he can take hold of, that are concrete. The desire for brass 
tacks, irrespective of considerations of their importance or ultimate 
usefulness, is very pervasive among mankind and is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to overcome. 

It is, consequently, quite easy for a clever orator, like the late 
Mr. Bryan, to make the masses he addresses, quite suspicious, even 
afraid of Evolution, merely on the ground that it is an “hypothesis ;” 
for anything that people are unequal to, or even unaccustomed to, 
they are naturally afraid or suspicious of. 

In one of the chapters of his Fundamentalist volume In His 
Image Mr. Bryan gives the stock kind of forensic analysis and 
discussion of the doctrine of Evolution; with great parade of schol- 
arly research and industrious precision, Mr. Bryan unhesitatingly 
goes to the very origin of evil in modern life—the early editions of 
the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man. After pointing out 
that in those iniquitous volumes Darwin, instead of making dogma- 
tic assertions, very frequently makes instead highly qualified state- 
ments using such terms as “apparently” “probably 
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we may well 
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suppose” which latter phrase Mr. Bryan tells us “occurs over eight 
hundred times in his (Darwin’s) two principal works”—necessarily 
forcing one to the conclusion that “the eminent scientist is guess- 
ing”) Mr. Bryan goes on fearlessly to show that the essence of 
scientific method involved in proceeding by means of hypotheses 
is really nothing more than a thinly disguised fraud. “The word 
hypothesis is a synonym used by scientists for the word guess; it is 
more dignified in sound and more imposing to the sight, but it has 
the same meaning as the old-fashioned, every-day word guess.” 
Wherefore, Mr. Bryan retrospectively prophesies “If Darwin had 
described his doctrine as a guess instead of calling it an hypothesis, 
it would not have lived a year.” 

In contrast to the guesses of Darwin and his like, there is the 
certainty the Bible affords us. The vast mass of data Darwin col- 
lected—data which the Origin of Species and the Descent of Man 
only summarized—meant nothing whatsoever to Bryan; and that 
Darwin, with the magnificent intellectual restraint of the great 
scientist, did not take even his stupendous accumulation of data as 
conclusive proof, but preferred to consider it merely as probable evi- 
dence, mean to Bryan even less. Bryan—in more senses than one 
the Great Commoner—wanted certainty. And if sheer, unintelligent 
dogmatism was the only way to get certainty, then dogmatism was 
necessarily superior to all careful, tentative, scientific investigation. 
Genesis was necessarily superior to Evolution. 

“If we accept the Bible as true, we have no difficulty in deter- 
mining the origin of man,” says Mr. Bryan, with truly touching 
simplicity. And no doubt we have no difficulty in determining the 
origin and nature of anything else. For, as Mr. Bryan points out 
on another page, “the Bible does not say” for example” that repro- 
duction shall be nearly according to kind, or seemingly according to 
kind. The statement is positive that it is according to kind.” Anda 
positive statement obviously leaves no room for doubt. Hence when 
Mr. Bryan asks the rhetorical question ‘““Why should the Bible, 
which the centuries have not been able to shake, be discarded for 
scientific works that have to revised and corrected every few years?” 
he knows that the masses of people he is addressing will recognize 
as just and true his own rhetorical answer: “The preference should 
be given to the Bible.” 


The preference should be given to the Bible! Mr. Bryan knew 
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his audience. The statement of his preference is not vain, it finds 
a responsive echo in the minds of most people. For most people, 
especially for Fundamentalists, knowledge is not something that 
‘grows, something that itself is in process of development, of evolu- 
tion, something that must be constantly pursued and is only with 
great difficulty ever caught. Knowledge for the masses is some- 
thing that is inherited, something that is handed down and is to be 
passively accepted. For them knowledge is not a living function 
of the human mind; it is something dead and mummified. And, na- 
turally enough, that knowledge is of greater excellence (and should 
be therefore given the preference!) which has been in its mummi- 
fied state for a greater number of generations. What could be a 
better instance of knowledge when thus concieved, than the Bible? 
Its statements remain unaltered (though—not unchallenged) from 
age to age. Within the circle of believers, its statements are never 
questioned, never subjected to criticism; they are blindly, abjectly, 
received. Beside so venerable and austere a volume as the Bible, 
what sort of figure does Evolution cut—a mere “hypothesis,” an item 
of knowledge still in its early and rapidly changing stages of growth? 
And when we further realize that “the hypothesis to which the name 
of Darwin has been given....is obscuring God and weakening all 
the virtues that rest upon the religious tie between God and man” 
can we doubt for a moment longer that the preference should be 
given to the Bible? 


(A iip 


The objection against letting the doctrine of Evolution remain 
the controversial issue, is not merely the opportunist one that the 
Evolutionist is seriously handicapped in defending it forensically 
(though such an objection is valid and strong enough) ; it is that 
the polemical discussions of Evolution obscure rather than clarify 
the fundamental issue involved. The fundamental issue is not— 
Shall we accept Genesis or Evolution? It is—Shall we follow the 
methods of science or the method of the believers in the Bible? 
Shall we use our reason, or shall we blindly accept things on faith? 
The real war is between Science and the Bible—sometimes with in- 
credible inaccuracy called the war between Science and Religion. 

One of the ways to make the real issue clear is for the Evolu- 
tionist to recall attention, for instance, to the earlier controversy 
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between the Bible and Science over certain doctrines advanced by 
astronomers. As the Fundamentalist knows, or else can easily find 
out, certain doctrines in astronomy were as strenuously opposed by 
earlier believers in the Bible as the doctrine of Evolution is now be- 
ing opposed by the Fundamentalist himself. And for precisely the 
same (supposedly) moral and religious. reasons. Let the old con- 
troversy, therefore, between the Bible and Astronomy be revived in 
all its original force. The Fundamentalist surely can have no more 
objection to turning history back 360 than he has to turning it back 
60 years. If the Fundamentalist wants to dispute matters of science, 
let him dispute with the astronomer rather than with the biologist. 
Astronomy is so much more exact and mathematical than biology. 
And the Fundamentalist will find sufficient justification for dispute 
since astronomy as flatly controverts the statements in the Bible per- 
taining to the nature of the earth and stars and their relations to 
one another, as Evolution controverts the statements in the Bible 
pertaining to man and the rest of the animal kingdom and their re- 
lations to one another. Indeed, astronomy goes further in its heresy 
than Evolution for astronomy maintains that its findings are con- 
clusively established; they aren’t mere hypotheses—mere “guesses.” 
The astronomer maintains that he has actually “proven” that the 
earth is round and not flat, that the earth is one of a number of the 
sun’s satellites, that the sun is not a luminary expressly hung in its 
peculiar place for the benefit of the inhabitants of the earth. If Dar- 
win destroyed “the faith of millions” (Mr. Bryan’s estimate) Coper- 
nicus certainly destroyed the faith of at least hundreds of thousands. 
Do these hundreds of thousands then mean nothing to the ardent 
salvational soul of the Fundamentalist ? 

The scientist should insist upon the fact that any specific doc- 
trine in science does not mean anywhere near as much to the scien- 
tist as the methods and principles of science. It is really an acci- 
dent of history that first astronomy and then some three centuries 
later biology came to disturb the faith of the believers in the Bible. 
Scientific interest happened as a matter of historical fact to center 
with great effect first in physics and astronomy; but it is precisely 
the same spirit and method which resulted in the abandonment of 
Biblical astronomy which, when applied to the study of biology, 
necessitated abandoning Biblical doctrines concerning the origin of 
animal species. 
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Indeed, it would be eminently advisable for the Evolutionist to 
take another step and direct the attention of the Fundamentalist to 
the future. He should point out to the Fundamentalist that the very 
same spirit and method of enquiry which led to the discovery of 
heretical astronomy and biology has already led to the establish- 
ment of even more vitally heretical doctrines concerning the soul of 
man. Astronomy and biology do not after all necessarily deny that 
man has a soul; it is outside their province to pronounce upon that 
momentous aspect of human nature. But to deny that man has a 
soul is just what, for the most part, modern psychology does. How 
much greater must be the inevitable moral degradation and irreligion 
of those who are taught behavioristic psychology than is the eventual 
degradation of those who are taught astronomy and evolutionary 
biology! If man has no soul, how false is the Bible when it says 
that his soul is what God gave him, in a manner more intimate and 
more expressive of God’s inner self than the body God gave man by 
kneading him out of mud! Is it not the soul of man that makes him 
truly In His Image? If man has no soul, what force remains to the 
whole theological doctrine of human immortality, and the doctrine 
of punishments and rewards in Heaven and Hell? Let the Funda- 
mentalist open his eyes, and, with the distinctive prerogative of man, 
look both before and after. Evolution is really only a symptom; the 
real menace is the general procedure, method, presuppositions of 
science. As long as science is allowed to exist at all, there will never 
be any peace for the believers in the Bible. Where Fundamentalism 
will lop off one limb from the scientific body, many will grow. Let 
the Fundamentalist therefore legislate wisely if he is going to legis- 
late at all. Let the law be so phrased that the public teaching of any 
science is a capital offense against the young; and the private pur- 
suit of any science a criminal offense against society ! 


IV. 


It is the custom of all crusading, evangelical movements to seize 
upon some one thing that has advantageous forensic possibilities, no 
matter how incidental to the real issue those possibilities are. But 
scientists should not, at this late date, be victimized by a strategy so 
transparent. In so far as the struggle remains on what one might 
with some generosity call the intellectual plan, it would greatly help 
the cause of science and American civilization to make prominent 
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the basic disagreement between the upholders of Science and the up- 
holders of the Bible. 

The general run of people do not stop to question their beliefs. 
For them, their beliefs are final, ultimate, fundamental. The Funda- 
mentalists, as Professor Dewey pointed out, have very astutely capi- 
talized this general human failing. Their name is their slogan. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is no weapon against Fundamentalism to 
point out that what is fundamental for one class of people may not 
be fundamental for another; and that what may be fundamental to 
one set of beliefs, may not be at all fundamental to the nature of the 
universe those beliefs are about. Beliefs may quite well be funda- 
mental in the lives of a given people and yet for all that also be utter- 
ly false—as happens to be the case with the belief that the Bible is 
literally and uniformly infallibly true. It is important, however, as 
indicating what must be done, to point out that for the masses of 
people, that is fundamental which is accepted, and that what is ac- 
cepted, is deemed by them to be necessarily and eternally true. With 
most people, that is to say, tradition is absolutely fundamental, and 
for no other better reason than the mere fact that it is tradition. It 
is this that the Fundamentalist exploits to the uttermost, and has 
incorporated into his name. 

Fundamentalism is riding on the great wave of intolerance and 
bigotry which was violently aroused during the war, and revived 
after the war—an intolerance and bigotry which is ever latent in the 
masses of people who do not think, and hence inevitably consider 
their own inherited ideas and customs as being the only proper, if 
not the only possible, ones. The tradition of scientific freedom may 
have appeared to be strong in recent years when it was left un- 
challenged; but for the tradition of scientific freedom even to stand 
its own ground in America now by its own efforts is, as contempor- 
ary events have sufficiently demonstrated, impossible. 

To contend against the force of a militant tradition by arguments 
of reason, is as effective as to argue with the rising tide. The only 
way of successfully overcoming an active tradition is to set into 
operation a more powerful counteracting tradition. 

Such a tradition scientists can set working by making perfectly 
clear and inescapable the recognition that all sciences are essentially 
the same by virtue of their method and ideal, and that scientific 
method breeds heresy in all fields—including the historical. With 
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this clearly advanced, the Fundamentalist will be forced to contend 
not merely against the newest scientific doctrine which is also weak- 
est in general social prestige; he will have to contend against scien- 
tific doctrines like astronomy, for example, which are quite firmly 
‘entrenched in the educational tradition—doctrines moreover which 
unlike Evolution do not afford the sly public debater much oppor- 
tunity for displaying his talents. Fundamentalists can, without 
fear of incurring general social disapproval, seek to force Evolu- 
tion out of the curricula of school and college. But is it likely they 
would run no risk of defeat if they had the hardihood (and consis- 
tency) to do the same to elementary astronomy? 

But scientists need not and should not rest their hopes upon 
merely introducing, say, astronomy into the controversy. All theo- 
retical sciences should be involved. If perchance, the conflicts be- 
tween some theoretical sciences and the Bible are as yet not known, 
it would be eminently advisable to endow research workers to dis- 
cover them...Scientists should not let Fundamentalism remain a 
nasty, quarrelsome affair. They should make the contemporary con- 
troversy the occasion for a real war between Science and the Bible. 
The scientist should take the offensive, not the defensive. Let it be 
a war to end all war between the Bible and Science! Such a war 
must rage on as many fronts as possible. 


Ve 


In furtherance of this sublime end, the battle should be taken as 
much as possible out of the theoretical into the practical sphere. As 
long as the controversy rests in the theoretical sphere, it is very 
likely to become, on the part of the scientists—no matter how good 
their attentions—an entirely academic discussion, with no power at 
all to check the very decidedly practical activity of the Fundament- 
alists. It is so all too likely that the controversy will be siezed upon 
more as an opportunity for displaying erudite, professional wisdom 
—a little popularized of course—than as an opportunity for direct- 
ing social opinion into enlightened channels of thought. The latter 
can be accomplished, not by bountifully allowing the public to have a 
distant peep at the sacred arcana of Science, but by making the 
public realize in a vivid way, to what extent their fundamental 
everyday interests and ordinary lives are interwoven with the vital 
interests and methods of science. The public must be made to 
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realize not that Science is something remote and foreign, something 
that they may, at best, abjectly look up to, but can never really know ; 
they must be made to understand that science is a quite human affair, 
and that it affects their lives in a constant and intimate way. 

The appeal to the public must be based primarily on the emo- 
tions of the public. The public must first be aroused before it can 
be instructed. In this the public is no different from the individual 
human being. Fortunately Science can arouse the American public 
if it only wants to; and it can arouse it in a very powerful way. 
For it is not only the theoretical sciences which are closely allied: 
the theoretical are closely allied to the practical sciences as well. 
Practical inventions are very intimately dependent upon theoretical 
methods and discoveries. 

Without the practical inventions which constitute the modern 
industrial system, the physical aspect of contemporary American 
civilization would be inconceivable. And American prosperity, as it 
is known today, would be non-existent. Could Science ever dream 
of a more powerful weapon of persuasion than prosperity? Has the 
American public today, towards anything, sentiments more power- 
ful than it has towards wealth? Could any blow strike at the heart 
of the American People with more terrifying force than a blow 
directed at America’s industrial success? What is the President of 
the United States, today, if not the duly elected High Priest of the 
new national religion of Prosperity? 

The foundation of American prosperity is American industry; 
and modern industry is nothing other than highly technical science. 
If scientists would only emphasize this fact and make it plain to 
the American public, what an enormous advantage they would have 
over the Fundamentalists—instead of the Fundamentalists having 
an enormous advantage over them. People are of all things least 
prone to forsake their material belongings. Human emotions always 
have been, and always will be more firmly and deeply rooted in ma- 
terial than in spiritual goods. What would be the attitude of the 
public towards the Fundamentalist if they were made to realize that 
the Fundamentalist, to be honest and consistent, must finally strive 
to deprive them of, not merely some theory of Evolution they vague- 
ly heard of and care less about, but of their actual, tangible posses- 
sions which they so thoroughly appreciate and so violently prize? 

But furthermore! Not only is the material life and wealth of the 
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American public absolutely dependent upon technical science; their 
spiritual life is similarly dependent today. Without the movie, 
phonograph, radio, tabloid, Ford car, and now latest of all, airplane 
—without all these creations of Science—what would the spiritual 
life of the American people degenerate to? The housewife out in the 
depths of Arizona, or in the wilds of Massachusetts is, today, as 
spiritually dependent upon the radio (to consider only one example) 
as she was a decade ago—upon the party telephone wire. And the 
miracles the people once demanded from the religious practitioner, 
they now confidently expect from the scientific “wizard.” If 
science does not enable man to walk, it enables him to fly over the 
face of the waters. And who shall say that flying is a lesser miracle 
than walking? Even if it is a lesser miracle, certainly for the peo- 
ple, it is miracle enough. 

Can anyone for one moment soberly think that the American 
people would supinely allow any group—even of bigots—to take 
from them all the indispensable instruments of their material spirit- 
ual life? 


VI. 


Even Mr. Bryan himself has to admit that “Science has rendered 
invaluable service to society.” But with Mr. Bryan and his co- 
Fundamentalists such admission can be little more than lip-service. 
If they really appreciated the service science has done, they would 
not be quite so ready to choke the living breath out of science with 
their clumsy fingers. Perhaps though, activity is not due to lack of 
appreciation, really, but to lack of real understanding. If this be the 
case, then it is all the more incumbent upon the scientist to enlighten 
them, and with them the population of the United States. Let the 
people be informed in what deep and all-pervasive sense it is true 
that we live in an age of science; and in what deep sense it is true 
that science is a single thing. And let the Fundamentalists be in- 
formed that if they want to keep the Bible intact, then they must os- 
tracize all theoretical and all practical sciences: the ostracism of 
Evolution is by no means enough. 

Such counsel of war could not very safely be given a few cen- 
turies ago. Then organized science played practically no part in the 
lives of the people; and it would be just as easy for an intolerant 
movement to banish all sciences as any one science from society. 
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Today, happily, such is not the case. The practical achievements of 
science have seriously modified the lives of all the people; and the 
loss of such things as science has given them would be to them far 
more significant than losing the book of Genesis—or even several 
Mosaic books. 

If the American people were offered the choice between Science 
(practical as well as theoretical) and, say, the whole Pentateuch, 
their decision would by no means be a foregone conclusion in favor 
of the Pentateuch. And this is just the kind of choice the American 
people should be confronted with. If the Fundamentalists maintain 
that the Bible must be accepted in its entirety if it is accepted at all, 
surely the scientists have the right to maintain that science must be 
accepted in its entirety, if it is accepted at all. The doctrine of Evo- 
lution is merely an incident in science and the scientist should insist 
that it be considered as such. Let the masses be made familiar with 
the unity of science, even if they are not immediately made to un- 
derstand all of the detailed reasons why it is unified. And then 
we may feel certain that vastly increasing numbers will gradually 
perceive, for instance, the howling absurdity of the Fundamentalist 
preaching against the doctrine of Evolution through a microphone! 

Science is faced with a golden opportunity today. Superstitious 
institutions which were complacently thought to be moribund, are 
now seen to be rapidly spreading, virulent national diseases. Fun- 
damentalism is a gigantic national menace; but just because it is 
such a gigantic menace, it can become—if scientists and the friends 
of science will only rise to the occasion—a marvellous opportunity 
for launching a vigorous and telling campaign in the interests of 
science and human enlightenment. The malignant growth of super- 
stition can become the opportunity for the wide diffusion of the heal- 
ing light of human intelligence. What vast and salutary changes 
will result to American civilization if scientists and the friends of 
science make the most of the combat they are challenged to engage 
in, one can only hope for and at best dimly prevision, not prophesy. 
But even if only some of the possible advantageous transformations 
should be the consequences of triumphant battle, then Fundamental- 
ism would indeed be an unexampled boon to American civilization 
—all the more to be cherished for coming so disguised! 


THE BATTH OF AN ATHEIST 


BY ROBERT P, RICHARDSON 


T is an old adage that half the world does not know how the 

other half lives. Equally true would it be to say that half the 
intellectual world does not know how the other half thinks. An 
illustration of this is afforded by an article, The Unbelief of an 
Unbeliever, in The Open Court of November, 1927. The author, 
T. B. Stork, though doubtless endeavoring to be fair, shows himself 
quite unable to understand a point of view, that of Atheism, 
diametrically opposed to his own. ‘This is perhaps not surprising, 
since the title “Atheist” is most frequently made use of either as 
a term of reproach or as a gesture of defiance. Those who use it 
in the latter way, upholding Atheism merely in the spirit of bravado, 
are hardly competent to give adequate account of that philosophical 
position, and it may be of service to set forth this as it appears to 
one who considers the matter dispassionately and adopts the name 
“Atheist” merely as a descriptive title. 

To accept Atheism is, of course, to take the view that there is 
no God, and this is definite denial, not the “doubt” which some of our 
opponents attribute to us. Those who so misapprehend us will 
hardly contend that every assertion not believed is to be “doubted” 
unless it is a direct contradiction in terms, and yet it is only in such 
a sense that an Atheist can be said to “doubt” any theistic affirma- 
tion. There is no logical contradiction in saying that the earth is 
flat, but who has any doubts as to the falsity of that assertion? 
Likewise there is no local contradiction in saying there exists a 
being corresponding to certain conceptions of God, but the Atheist 
finds the evidence of this on a par with reasons for affirming the 
flatness of the earth. 

The theistic conceptions which are most satisfactory as regards 
self-consistency are however precisely those which appeal the least 
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to the ordinary Theist. Such is the conception of a personal God 
of strictly limited powers and perhaps limited knowledge. It is 
these limitations alone which make it possible to regard Him as 
“good” in the sense in which this adjective is used by any decent 
man or woman. Of this character was the God of John Stuart 
Mill (in whose opinion however the “appearances in nature” while 
indicating a Creator, “absolutely contradicts the idea of a perfectly 
good maker”) and the “Invisible King” plays a like part in the 
Theism of H. G. Wells who regards him as a strongly marked and 
knowable personality, loving, inspiring and lovable. The Atheist, 
while he cannot agree with them, has the greatest respect and 
sympathy for those whose faith is in a Prince of the Power of 
Goodness, a supernatural leader of mankind in the struggle for 
right. But as man makes God in his own image, those who hold 
this belief are not numerous, the common herd preferring a more 
ignoble object of adoration and usually describing their Deity as 
all-wise and all-powerful. True, it is probable that many believers 
of this type ascribe omnipotence and omniscence to their God only 
in a Pickwickian sense. This is the traditional attitude carried down 
from savages who fawned upon and flattered a superhuman being 
whom they feared. Their characterization of Him as all-powerful 
and all-knowing meant no more than the stock phrases of adulation 
addressed to a petty Oriental despot by his subjects. Taking how- 
ever the customary phraseology at its face value, the Atheist must 
file a decisive caveat in the name of both logic and morality against 
the orthodox conception of God. Omnipotence, if it means anything 
at all, means the ability to do whatever does not involve a contra- 
diction. An omnipotent God could not make a_ three-sided 
quadrilateral. Nor could He, while leaving mankind freedom of 
the will, prevent a human being from deciding to kill another. But 
he could make a world in which the shortest path between two points 
was not along a Euclidean straight line but along a Lobatchevskian 
geodesic, and in which two parallel lines, instead of being every- 
where equidistant were asymptotic. And unquestionably he could 
always paralyse the arm of the would-be murderer and prevent the 
accomplishment of the crime. This means that an omnipotent God, 
if he exist, must be held responsible for all the evils of the universe. 
All misery, all crime, everything that is base and vile, exists because 
he suffers it. To accept such a Deity has as logical consequence the 
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destruction of all morality—it means taking His pleasure, evinced 
by nature “red in tooth and claw”, as the standard of right and 
wrong, and saying that whatever is is right. And the Atheist not 
only rejects the evidence brought forward for the existence of the 
orthodox personal God, but fails to find anything worthy of respect 
in this conception. 

As time goes on conceptions of personal Gods find less favor with 
the Theists of the intellectual type. These believers of to-day usually 
pin their faith upon a God who is decidedly lacking in personality, 
not to say individuality. None the less Theists indulge in the 
misnomer of designating this God by the masculine pronoun “He.“ 
Their “He” is however wrapped in mystery, and Mr. Wells not 
unaptly describes Him as “The Veiled Being” comprising the 
“ultimate mysteries of the universe.” This being whom we are 
called upon to worship is, we are given to understand, the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, a Mighty Incomprehensible Power, the First 
Cause of all that happens and of all that exists, the Essence or 
Ultimate Ground of all things, etc. etc. It is in reference to such 
phrases that it is sometimes said that the Atheist does not deny the 
existence of God but merely declares he does not know what Theists 
mean when they speak of Him. Misunderstanding is however prone 
to arise from this way of putting the matter, and it would be more 
to the point to say that the Atheist feels he knows only too well 
what the phrases in question mean and that in most cases they mean 
nothing; they are nonsense. It is indeed precisely this stand which 
distinguishes the true Atheist from the Agnostic. For the latter, 
with Herbert Spencer, whose philosophy has been well said to have 
a “recognizable Theistic tendency” listens in reverence and awe to 
the stock phrases of Impersonal Theism and proceeds to invent one 
of his own, “The Unknowable”, before which he prostrates himself. 

The controversy here, of course, is one of philosophy, and 
Atheism, in the proper sense of that term, being a philosophical 
doctrine is the natural product of a certain school of philosophical 
thought. Whether one turns to the side of Theism and its ally 
Agnosticism or to that of Atheism depends in the last analysis on 
the philosophy he adopts. And the philosophy of Empiricism or 
Phenomenalism (as opposed to Institutionalism and Realism or 
Noumenalism)—the philosophical spirit which distinguished Aris- 
totle from Plato, and Occam from Duns Scotus and Aquinas, and 
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which in modern times inspired such thinkers as Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume and Mill—this is unquestionably the high road to 
Atheism. ‘Those who have steadfastly kept on this road will not 
admit an Unknowable but will concede only the possibility of many 
unknowns—things unknown, that is to say, to us. For in the 
Empirical philosophy existence and perceptibility go hand in hand, 
and what could not be perceived by some sentient being, properly 
located, is ipse facto non-existent. Perceivability is, of course, 
sometimes hypothetical, that is we say something exists although 
not actually perceived because we are convinced it would be per- 
ceived were it accessible to observation. And moreover due account 
is taken of the possibility of something being perceived by more 
gifted percipients where human beings perceive nothing. Thus 
there need be no hesitation in admitting as possible the existence of 
things we cannot perceive, a possibility which would pass into a 
probability were we to meet with a race of persons who, claiming 
ability to perceive where we do not, showed themselves to be superior 
to normal human beings in the way the latter are superior to the 
blind. 

Positing such contingencies the Atheist contends that while there 
may be unknowns which are unknowable to him there can assuredly 
be no absolute Unknowable. To assert existence where there is 
no possibility of perceiving anything is nonsense. And to take as 
object of worship the unknowable as such, appears to the Atheist the 
height of folly. A shadow is unknown and unknowable to a blind 
man but who would say he ought to accept it as his God? 

Like the shibboleth of Agnosticism the banal phrases of 
Impersonal Theism fail to survive the scrutiny of the Empirical 
Philosophy. A “supreme ruler” either denotes a person or is a 
phrase devoid of sense. The “cause” of the ancient philosophy 
vanished into thin air under the keen scrutiny of Hume, leaving 
causation nothing more than an observed reoccurrence of events 
of one type when events of another type reoccur. This empirical 
relation has no necessity about it, and the alleged need for a first 
cause is thrown out of court at once. There is no justification 
whatever for assuming that everything must have a cause, still less 
for asserting that every event is a link in a chain of causation which 
when traced back far enough must have, as a link common to every 
other chain, a first and uncaused cause. Causes moreover being 
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merely commonplace events, the fact that a certain event was the 
first in the universe would not justify setting it up as an object of 
adoration. It is not impossible that billions of years ago the universe 
came to a beginning through the springing into existence of material 
bodies—that is, matter and space and with them time. But this 
event would have no more claim to be worshipped than a fall of 
meteors to the earth. Such an event is not a prime mover of the 
universe, nor would its priority to all other events justify assuming 
there to have been a prime mover behind it. Similarly such words 
as “Ground,” “Power,” “Mysteries” etc. fail to move the Empirical 
philosopher to thoughts of things divine. They are intelligible when 
properly used, but in theistic parlance seem merely to serve as inter- 
jections expressive of emotions of awe and bewilderment arising 
from considering the universe as a whole. If an interpretation 
beyond this is attempted the words are found to denote something 
one knows not what, located no one knows where. And what is 
merely something but is nothing in particular—which lacks aliquid- 
dity, to use an old scholastic phraseology which might well be 
revived—is outside the pale of thought, still more of belief. 

To the Atheist then the “intellectual compulsion” to faith in an 
incomprehensible God is nil. Nor does he find any emotional urgings 
towards such belief. He cannot find in a psuedo-conception which 
under philosophical analysis is resolved into a meaningless phrase 
the comfort which history tells us a certain old lady took in “the 
blessed word Mesopotamia.” As to the orthodox personal God, an 
all-powerful Being who has under full control all the suffering and 
evil in the world but will not lift a finger to right human wrongs, the 
thought, if taken seriously, would be a veritable nightmare. The 
Invisible King theory, that of God, Limited, is, on the other hand, 
in the view of the Atheist, a pleasant dream. But enjoyable as a 
dream may be, when taken as such, there is grave danger in attempt- 
ing to put dream life on a par with real life. Cravings for a dream- 
world existence full of glorious illusions can be satisfied by hashish 
even more efficaciously then by illogic, but he who addicts himself 
to either is ill-advised. 

To the Theist, apparently, the greatest consolation of religion is 
the promise of a life hereafter, and this again makes no appeal to 
the Atheist. Passing in review all the heavens promised to true 
believers by the various faiths the Atheist finds none of them to his 
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taste. As he mentally inspects each he is constrained to murmur: 
This is no place for a gentleman! Quite manifest is the lack of attrac- 
tion in the orthodox heaven where eternity is spent in giving praise 
to a superhuman being who is actually supposed to enjoy this 
incessant adulation. As to survival in the Buddhist Nirvana where 
all desire and indeed all activity, mental and physical ceases, this 
would simply be life from which has been taken all that makes 
life worth while. Who would desire future existence as a jelly 
fish? The Spiritualist “Summerland” is the worst of all, for here, 
according to reports that reach us, you sink to the level of an 
imbecile. Shakespeare composes doggerel unworthy of a schoolboy, 
and Aristotle, giving up the search for truth which was his dearest 
interest in life babbles inanities about the happiness of the dwellers 
in Summerland and tells old women where they can find lost 
thimbles. And considering the possibilities of life beyond the grave 
in all its aspects the Atheist is inclined to echo the sentiments of that 
great philosopher, John Stuart Mill, who said: “The belief in life 
after death without any probable surmise as to what it is to be 
would be no consolation but the very king of terrors.. A journey 
into the utterly unknown—the thought is sufficient to strike with 
alarm the firmest heart. . . . It is well, therefore, that all appear- 
ances and probabilities are in favor of the cessation of our conscious- 
ness when our earthly mechanism ceases to work. 

Theists, looking at Atheism from the outside, have a curious 
habit of assuming that in this philosophy of life there is no room for 
morality. The contention is that ethics requires some superhuman 
sanction, and that without this human beings, abandoned to their 
own inclination, will let selfishness run riot, each individual taking 
as sole motive of action the attainment of pleasure for him or herself. 
And hence virtue, declares the Theist, is dependent on belief in 
God and cannot exist without it. Thus speaks the Theist, and those 
who care more for catchwords than for logical conclusions may 
accept his ipse dixvit. Those however who rank logic above rhetoric 
will prefer first of all to examine the facts. And the truth is that 
with man and all the animals above a certain low level, attainment 
of selfish pleasure is not what is paramount in moving the individual 
to action. What really reigns supreme in nature is care for the 
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welfare of the offspring. And self-sacrifice to that end, not sterile 
self-gratification, is the law of life. This fact stares us in the face, 
manifest to all not blinded by their pre-conceptions. Altruism then, 
which we find can and does extend beyond one’s own family and 
even beyond the human race, is a fact, and the morality based on 
this fact has and needs no other sanction than that of the human 
conscience—individual and collective. Indeed to seek other sanctions 
for virtue is to destroy it at its very roots. As Archbishop Whately 
said: “Honesty is the best policy, but he who acts upon that principle 
is not an honest man.’”’ Atheists admit they cannot force a man to 
be virtuous by promises of heaven or threats of hell. If a man tells 
us he is a complete egotist having his own pleasure as his sole aim 
in life, we have no way of convincing him that he ought to feel 
otherwise. But we do know for a certainty that under natural 
conditions—conditions which, alas, have been much denatured 
through religious influence—the men who live for themselves alone 
will be gradually weeded out of the racial stock. We know also 
that branches of the race in which each man cares solely for the 
welfare of himself and his own progeny will not survive in the 
struggle for existence. A tribe cannot survive in intertribal com- 
petition unless it is imbued with a certain amount of the spirit of 
solidarity by which an individual is willing in case of necessity 
to sacrifice himself for the sake of the community. 

The Atheist, then, is far more sanguine than the Theist as regards 
the possibilities of purely human virtue. And believing it to be 
of the utmost importance that the development of these possibilities 
be helped instead of being hindered, he feels that the world has need 
of Atheism. It has need, that is, of looking facts in the face and 
not being misled by sonorous phrases and maudlin sentimentality. 
It must resolve that the meet and not the meek shall inherit the earth. 
If there is to be progress, moral, intellectual or physical, in the 
human race, it must forget the Sermon on the Mount and contempt- 
uously reject the Socialistic demand for “equality of opportunity.” 
Preferential treatment and preferential reproduction of the most 
fit must be the corner stone of the social edifice. We must not put 
forward as an ideal the much vaunted Golden rule which, as has 
been well said, would wreck any race that seriously tried to apply 
it. We may not spare the life of a murderer or of a man-eating 
tiger merely because if we were in his predicament we would desire 
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to be spared. The community must disregard the customary cant 
about “‘the sanctity of life’ and “lack of moral responsibility” in 
dealing with a criminal, that is with a man or woman in whom 
egotism prevails over innate virtue to the extent of producing an 
aggression upon a fellow citizen. Human weeds must be destroyed 
that fair flowers may bloom in the garden of life. 

On the other hand we must guard against degenerating into’ 
a race which can live only in a moral or physical nursery. And 
hence we must bear in mind that, as Mr. Wiggam remarks (in The 
New Decalogue of Science) “vice purifies a race because it kills its 
victims. It thus leaves the strong, the robust and virtuous to hand 
the torch of heredity to the man unborn.” We must not be too 
anxious to shield a fool from the consequences of his folly. The 
state must not endeavor to “suppress vice” or to enforce prohibitory 
laws designed to deter a man from doing something that harms him 
alone. It must raise its revenue, as far as possible, not by taxing 
the earnings of the industrious but by licensing at a high tariff the 
vices of their degenerate fellow citizens. On the positive side we 
must cultivate pleasure, not eschew it, and must regard as a gain 
to humanity every enjoyment not injurious or degrading. We must 
endeavor to practice and to preach all the manly virtues without 
forgetting to cherish those more particularly feminine. Priestly 
virtues indeed we must disdain: a rational philosophy of life has 
no place for meekness, asceticism, alienation from the world, the 
flesh and the bath tub. But whatever is good and wholesome we 
shall applaud: integrity, sincerity, fidelity to one’s engagements, 
kindness (towards the lower animals as well as toward our own 
kind), chivalry toward the weak, courage (though not the foolhardi- 
ness so much in favor which risks life for no worthy end), industry, 
initiative, self-reliance, staunch defence of one’s rights coupled with 
respect for those of others, love of the good and hatred of evil (the 
former being impossible without the latter )—all these in the com- 
munity of the future will be honored by every organ of public 
opinion. Press and pulpit will have as their aim the focusing 
of attention upon vital truths and noble deeds, and will no longer 
be devoted to making heroes of buffoons and criminals and to 
expounding the platitudes of impossible sociological and religious 
creeds. Thus and thus only can man make his Utopia a reality. 
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And with this perspective—a theory of life and progress more 
hopeful, more inspiring and more beautiful than anything Theism 
has to offer—the Atheist may say with the poet: 

“And by that light, now, mark my word, we'll build the Perfect Ship. 
I'll never last to judge her lines or take her curve not I, 

But I have lived and I have worked”—no thanks to aught on high. 


WAS THE BIBLICAL MANNA AN ANIMAL PRODUCT? 


BY H. S. DARLINGTON 


HAT was that “manna,” that marvelous food which is pur- 

ported to have sustained the Hebrews for forty years while 
they wandered in the wilderness of the Sinaitic peninsula? Was it 
the dried sap of a plant, or was it some animal substance produced 
by an insect? The theologists, linguists, botanists and the geogra- 
phers have all made their guesses upon this problem, without giving 
a satisfactory answer to it. The writer proposes to look into it 
from the ethnological point of view, by finding out what some desert- 
dwelling tribes of the present day live on, and then comparing such 
edible substances with the biblical description of manna. 

The usually accepted explanation is that manna is a vegetable 
product, occurring normally in nature, and even entering into 
commerce. Annually upon the twigs of certain species of evergreen 
trees and shrubs, known as ‘‘tamarisks,’ a saccharine-resinous 
exudation appears. The tamarisks grow on salt deserts by the 
seashore, or in infertile districts in sub-tropical regions of the 
eastern hemisphere, as for instance, along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. They will withstand great drouths. On the north 
side of the sea, the manna-ash tree is regularly tapped for a sugary- 
product sold as “manna.” When sap is freely flowing in the tamarisk 
shrubs, a species of stinging insect, the coccidae, punctures the 
thinner barks, and feeds on the sugary sap. These coccidae, like 
the aphides, are often “milked” for their sweet secretions by ants. 
The wound made in the twig does not immediately heal, but some sap 
runs out in a tear-like form, and soon hardens into a small roundish 
pellet, thus sealing up the puncture. This dried sap from Persia 
and Arabia enters into commerce under the name of manna. The 
color is light brown, the taste is sweetish, the odor is senna-like, and 
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the size varies from that of a mustard seed to the dimensions of a 
coriander seed. It is used as a mild purgative. The manna of 
commerce is not solely derived from the tamarisk shrub, for oak- 
manna is collected too. It is found in some localities in the form of 
agglutinated tears clinging to twigs. Chemical analysis shows that 
oak-manna is almost entirely a nutritive type of sugar.! A recent 
issue of a Chicago newspaper prints a dispatch from Jerusalem 
stating that it has been discovered that the tamarisk-manna is the 
secretion of the coccida which lives on tamarisk. The dispatch as 
printed is absurd—the coccida does not secrete the hard pellet; for 
if it did, it would be in need of a stronger purgative than manna. 

Otther students of this problem say that the total amount of 
tamarisk-manna is too inconsequential to have fed more than a few 
hundred persons on the desert. Paul Haupt endorses the view 
of Littré, and states that the manna of the ancestors of the Jews 
was a nutritive lichen, especially the Lecanora esculenta, known 
as manna-lichen, which has served as food for considerable numbers 
of men when drought and famine struck the steppes anywhere from 
Algeria to Tatary. Fragments of manna-lichen carried by the 
wind resemble grains of wheat, but they may vary in size from 
that of a pea to a hazel-nut.2 These edible lichens contain starchy 
substances, and in some case, some saccharine matter too. Haupt 
believes the Hebrews mixed manna-lichen to sweeten it, with 
tamarisk manna. It is necessary to conjecture this mixing because 
the manna-lichen, being mainly starchy, is hardly sweet enough to 
be worth special mention as given in the biblical description. 

The biblical account of the appearance of manna on the desert, 
as given in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, reads: “And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness, 
there lay a small round thing, as small as hoar frost on the ground.” 
Then we learn that it did not keep more than a few days when it 
“bred worms and stank.” Furthermore, it could be gathered every 
morning, and was in fact necessary, because “when the sun waxed 
hot, it melted.” It was called “manna, and was like coriander seed, 
white; and the taste of it was like wafers made with honey.” Some 
additional information is given in the second chapter of Numbers. 
The color of manna was that of bdellium. Apparently that means 


1Ency. Brit. 11th Ed., Art. Manna, Vol. xvii, p. 587-588. 
2Dr. Paul Haupt, Manna, Nectar and Ambrosia, Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. 


Phila. 1922, Vol. Ixi, p. 227 sq. 
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that it was white with a yellowish or amber cast. Moreover, it was 
beaten in mortars, and baked in pans, and cakes were made of it; 
and it had a pleasant oily taste. “When the dew fell upon the camp 
in the night, the manna fell upon it.” Still another thing we learn 
from the bible, is that the appearance of manna was coincident with 
the appearance of quail, which suggests that the manna attracted the 
quail, as if manna was their normal food at some season of the 
year. At length the Hebrews lost their taste for manna, and then 
it became loathsome to them. Finally, when they were able to grow 
their own grain, they quit using manna, and it miraculously ceased 
to appear. The fact that they ceased to use it when they had grain, 
and the fact that it was wormy, and “stank,” and was loathsome, 
goes to prove that it had very few qualities to commend it as a food, 
even if it was heavenly bread. Of course it never ceased to appear, 
but the later descendants of those early pioneers, lost track of its 
identity, by which oversight, they created our problem. 
Manna-lichen seems hardly to conform to the description of the 
biblical manna, except that it is found in the desert, is often round- 
ish, and very plentiful as compared with tamarisk manna. Tamarisk- 
manna or even oak-manna seems to conform to the biblical 
specifications in these particulars: it is small, roundish, or oval, 
whitish or yellowish brown. It is sweet to the taste, and is fre- 
quently gathered in the morning; it is nutritive too. Very likely it 
can be beaten or ground in a mortar, and molded and baked into 
cakes. On the other hand, there are a number of potent reasons 
militating against the identification of the tamarisk-manna with the 
biblical. In the fist place it is not normally found on the ground, 
but is found clinging to the twigs of small trees and shrubs. It 
does not make its appearance only at night after the dew has fallen. 
Its presence in the twigs is not coincident with the flocking in of 
quail; and quail feed off the ground rather than off the branches and 
twigs of trees. Tamarisk manna is hardened and made permanent 
in form by reason of the heat of the sun, drying up the liquids in 
the sap, and it is not melted regularly off those twigs, to run down 
the tree trunk each day. It might melt or dissolve in rainy weather, 
but not after the sun has driven away the clouds. In fact, oak-manna 
is often gotten by soaking the twigs in hot water to dissolve the dried 
globules of sap. Then too, tamarisk-manna, like sugar, will keep 
rather indefinitely, and will not on occasions, and on every other day 
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or so, become infested with vermin. That some insects do actually 
get imbedded in the sticky sap and become mummified therein, is 
certain; but these accidents are somewhat rare. The little insect in 
such cases would be dead, and could hardly be said to breed worms. 

It seems that this biblical manna must have contained the eggs or 
larvae of some insect or worm, even when freshly gathered. It is in- 
conceivable that tamarisk-manna after clinging to the twigs for 
weeks or months, should upon being handled by man, begin to put- 
refy in a few days, and give out a terrible stench; for it being mainly 
saccharine matter, will no more rot than starch or rock-candy. Put- 
refaction or fermentation would have taken place while the drop of 
sap was still liquid, prior to its hardening. There is nothing so posi- 
tively vile about tamarisk-manna, or even manna-lichen, as to make 
men loathe it. We are forced, there, to discard the vegetable-sap 
explanation, and to seek out some other natural product of the desert 
regions, that is edible. 

The Shoshoni and Ute Indians of Nevada were living virtually on 
a desert, where food was so scarce that not infrequently, they starved 
to death in the winter. They gathered live ants, dried them and ate 
them. Ants and grasshoppers were parched with hot embers, and 
used to thicken soup. In drier parts of Central California, dried 
chrysalides, as well as worms were a delicacy ;? the Maidu ate the 
larvae of wasps. The Mohaves on their desert supplemented their 
diet of seeds, quail and rabbit with insects. At the brackish Owen’s 
Lake, the larvae of flies were scooped from the water and eaten by 
the Indians. Lizards, snakes, grasshoppers and crickets were 
relished in Lower California, where aridity holds sway.° 

In South America, the Resigero tribe have special baskets for 
edible ants. The Issa-Japury tribe will eat the grubs of wasps and 
bees, in fact any larvae.® Australia is more desert than anything 
else, and natives are driven to.extremities to get food. Moths are 
pounded and smoked, so that they will keep for several days before 
eating. The taste is like that of a sweet nut; and even dogs will 
fatten on such food. Ant’s pupae or “eggs” are also a favorite food, 

3H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States, San Francisco, 
1886, vol. i. p. 374. 

4Dr. A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, Wash., 1925, 
Bull. No. 78. Bureau Am. Eth. p. 409. 


5 Bancroft, Op. cit., p. 560-561. 
6 Thomas Whiffen The Northwest Amazons, N. Y., 1915, p. 97, 130. 
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with or without ants themselves. Many kinds of grubs are eaten.” 
They make a drink from crushed ant-larvae, but this drink is said 
to be sourish,’ probably on account of fermentation. In South 
Africa, the Bushmen have been driven onto the Kalahari desert 
within historic times. No small share of their food is “Bushman- 
rice,” as it is called by the Dutch settlers. It is the whitish chrysa- 
lides of the white ant, obtained from ants’ nests. The natives dig out 
the nests and sort out the sizes of the larvae on a kind of grass 
sieve. They only gather what they need for the day, just as the 
Hebrews gathered their manna. The Bushman-rice is taken to the 
caves and roasted and eaten. The natives get fat on insect food, it 
is said.2 In semi-arid Central Australia, there is a remarkable 
honey-ant which lives in red sandy loams. The women dig out these 
nests to a depth of five feet or more, and collect the ants. The 
honey-ant itself is a modified worker of the colony, so overfed that 
its abdomen swells to the size of a marble, in consequence of the 
honey stored within. The abdominal walls are reduced to extremely 
fine membranes through which the honey can be seen. It appears 
that the inflated ants in this phenomenal way, provide for the needs 
of the colony during the barren season, acting in the capacity of liv- 
ing barrels that can be tapped as required. When eaten, the first 
sensation the palate receives, is a distinct prick of formic acid; but 
this is both slight and momentary, and is followed by a rich flavor of 
pure honey.’ As the reader now probably realizes, the writer’s the- 
sis is that the manna of the bible was none other than the roundish to 
oval-shaped, whitish to yellowish-brown larvae of the ants that 
inhabit the arid to semi-arid regions of Arabia-Petra. In short, 
manna is “Bushman-rice.” 

“Ant-eggs” as children call them, are really ant-cocoons—the 
pupae of ants asleep in a silken shroud. Sometimes the ant-eggs 
are simply the matured and naked white-skinned larvae that have 
never received a silken wrapper about them, for some reason. Ant 
colonies collect into “nests; as many as two hundred being found 
in a forty acre area in places. The ant is a nectar-eating, sap- 
sucking, semi-carnivorous insect, requiring considerable moisture in 
its environment, and yet it cannot live in swamps. It will burrow 


7N. W. Thomas Natives of Australia, London, 1906, p. 110-111. 

8 Hermann Klaatsch, The Evolution and Progress of Mankind, London, 
1923 paleo: 

9G. W. Stow The Races of South Africa, London, 1905, p. 58-59. 

10H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal, Adelaide, 1925, p. 146-147. 
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into the earth fully seven feet to secure wet faces of earth that it can 
suck or lick for the needed moisture. Living underground in this 
way, it can endure and thrive in a land of pronounced aridity. In 
arid climates, where there is a thin overburden of earth upon beds 
of calcareous and sandy stone, as in Arabia Petra, the hot sun dries 
out the soil to a considerable depth, so that, it appears, the ants 
have to find their needed moisture in the evening dews and damps 
that condense from the breezes blowing in from the nearby sea. 
While they were in Arabia Petra, some authorities conjecture that 
the Hebrews rarely ever got more than fifty miles from the coast, 
and frequently were no more than fifteen miles. 

In an ant colony, that branch of the workers known as the 
nurses, go about their care of feeding and massaging the ant larvae 
in various stages of development. These larvae are roundish, legless, 
footless, helpless maggots, with very small heads. When the larvae 
are full grown, they have enlarged from the size of a pin-point to 
that of a wheat-berry, nearly a quarter of an inch long. The size 
varies with the species. While developing, the larvae are stuffed 
to the limit with the syrup liquid that has been stored up in the 
“animated pantries,’ and which is fed or possibly forced-fed into 
the larvae by the nurses. The nurses vary the amount of food 
given to the individual larva, so as to pre-determine sex, and 
especially to keep a host of them at the same stage of evolution on 
the same day. The development of the maggot is delayed or hastened 
according to the weather’s humidity, or the temperature. At matur- 
ity the larvae generally spin oval-shaped cocoons about their bodies, 
but many do not do this. The cocoon is white in color, or of an 
amberish white. The larvae having no cocoons are white, although 
the color of the food in certain localities may give them a yellowish, 
or possibly some other shade. Within the cocoon, the larvae pupates. 
It passes through a chrysalis phase of evolution, in a silk-lined 
limbo, to emerge in time into its heaven, as an angel of an ant. 
The period of pupation ordinarily takes from three to four weeks. 
It varies with the weather; and one observer says 102 days elapsed 
before the pupa emerged as an ant. The cocoons are attended to 
faithfully by the workers, who carry them at times from room to 
room, or from level to level, as the temperature or the moisture or 
time itself may demand. At times the nurses see fit to bring the 
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cocoons to the surface, and leave them exposed for a while. We can 
only conjecture what this is for. 

The writer has observed in Oklahoma that « cocoons are brought 
to the surface, in hot dry weather, when a moist and foggy wind 
blows in from the south, as it commonly does for a day or so pre- 
ceeding a rain. At other times it would seem that cocoons can be 
found at the surface, on the first bright day after a rain. It is likely 
that the period of exposure does not exceed an hour and a half, for 
the workers are busily engaged in a continuous operation of bringing 
up new cocoons and taking down the exposed ones into the formi- 
cary, or ant-hill. The air in some ant-colonies is said to be heavily 
charged with carbon-dioxide. These cocoons that are brought to 
the surface seem to be in need of moisture that can be absorbed 
hygroscopically out of the humid air; or else after a rain, the cocoons 
are too wet, and have to be dried out a bit. Again they may be 
brought up for the sake of freeing them from excess carbon-dioxide, 
and for giving them an oxygen bath. We do not know for certain. 
When the sun is out hot and scorching, the cocoons soon disappear 
off the ant-hill. Obviously, this is necessary because the pupa being 
fairly stuffed with liquid food, would quickly shrivel up to a hard 
sugary lump in bright sunshine, inasmuch as the cocoon is quite 
thin, and unquestionably porous, and the larva and pupa are fairly 
translucent. The matured ant has an opaque carapace as its body, 
but the eggs, larvae and pupae must have plenty of moisture to 
keep themselves and their interiors liquid. 

Many insects spin silk-threads from internal secretions. Chem- 
ically considered, silk is composed of an outer albuminous coating 
over a horn-like albuminoid cord. The outer covering is soluble 
in hot water, and all of it is soluble in mineral acids and strong 
alkaline solutions. It is highly hygroscopic; that is, it will give up 
contained water under drying conditions, and will reabsorb it again 
under reversed conditions. When dry and devoid of water the 
silk threads, or silk-cocoon, is rather stiff in texture, but becomes 
pliant when moist. Spider-webs are made of silk-threads. When 
used for cross-hairs in surveying instruments they sag on humid days, 
and then grow taut when dried out. It is probable that this hygro- 
scopic property of silk makes it possible for cocoon-spinning insects 
to live in places of little rain, or even of pronounced aridity. The 
skin of a pupa is like a parchment in appearance, and the silk of the 
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cocoon is in contact with that parchment. Parchments frequently 
have the property of osmosis, by which virtue, moisture can pass 
through the parchment without puncturing holes in it. It is quite 
likely that the purpose of the cocoon in addition to being a protection, 
is to take up atmospheric waters, and pass them on through the 
parchment to the chrysalides within. When the cocoon is water- 
logged as after a rain, it may often have to be brought to the surface 
to be dried out, and then when it is too dry, so that the pupa suffers, 
the cocoon is brought up to drink in the dews and damps. After 
exposure, the cocoon is taken down again before the hot sunshine 
can dissipate what water has been absorbed from the air and the 
falling dew. In that sense, the “manna” melted or disappeared when 
the sun waxed hot; and it made its appearance “when the dew fell 
upon the camp in the night.” 

Silk being an albuminous substance, and an animal product, can 
be digested by many creatures. Even man’s body absorbs the 
surgeon’s silk-thread. It is said that ants will even eat spider’s 
silk. Fishes are fond of the dried larvae and the shriveled ant- 
cocoons that bird-stores sell. Snakes and lizards are also fond 
of larvae. Birds of the pheasant family, particularly quail, are 
especially fond of ant-cocoons, This is an established fact. The 
entire cocoon, inside pupa, and outside silk must be readily digestible. 

So much for ants on deserts, and man’s eating of ant-cocoons, 
and their sugary content, and the appearance of cocoons upon the 
ground in the dews of night, and their disappearance in the heat of 
the day, and the presence of quail in ant-infested regions. Now we 
have to hypothesize that the Hebrews on the whole were quite 
unfamiliar with ants and their habits; and on that account they 
thought the cocoons were tiny loaves of bread sent to them by 
Jehovah. Since the bible tells us that those who felt the bondage 
to the Egyptians most, were working in the clay-pits and making 
brick, we can conjecture that they lived in a wet and boggy locality, 
where ants were very rare. Again those that farmed, probably 
irrigated, and drowned out or discouraged ants. Or again, the ants 
got all the moisture they needed from the sub-soil and alluvium in 
the lower plains of the Nile where the Hebrews are supposd to have 
lived; and on that account, they rarely brought up their cocoons to 
the surface to be exposed during the pupating period. At any rate, 
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when they came upon great numbers of these white pellets on the 
desert, they asked in ignorance “What is it, manna?” 

In the very early stages of pupation it is likely that the Hebrews 
failed to see the “vermin” that was within the cocoon; for then being 
legless with only a spot for a head, it would not be a prominent 
characteristic. The manna was gathered in pots, and was “‘seethed,” 
that is, it was boiled. Others dried the stuff it would appear, and 
then mashed it up in mortars. As the stage of pupation advanced 
from, day to day, the ant or the “vermin” in the cocoon took on more 
definite form; and it was also discovered that “seethed” manna gave 
forth a terrible stench when allowed to stand a day or two. Workers 
in the early stages of preparing raw silk for the markets, are well 
aware that the sericin or outer albuminous coating of the threads, 
is separated from the core of the thread before spinning on reels. 
The raw silk is seethed in hot water, or soaked in warm water for 
several days to loosen the sericin. In European towns these soak- 
ing-vats are commonly outside their bounds, because of the 
unbearable stench given off by the fermenting sericin. Truly then, 
seethed manna “stank” after the second day, or the third. Therefore 
Moses “decreed,” in pursuance to actual practice, that only enough 
manna should be gathered as would suffice for the day’s needs. But 
the supply for the sabbath had to be gathered the day before, in 
anticipation of the fourth commandment of the decalog which as 
yet had not been received. And finally when the stage of pupation 
was far advanced in all the colonies that were sought out by the 
Hebrews, they naturally came to loathe the manna that had fallen 
from heaven. Then it seems they must have had to resort to quail, 
which flew up from the Gulf of Akaba where even to this day they 
are plentiful. Quail were so numerous that they gourmandized on 
them, and fell sick as a consequence, as related in the eleventh 
chapter of Numbers 

The bible says the Hebrews marched out of Egypt with 600,000 
men in “harness,” or as we would say nowadays, “in warrior’s 
equipment.” The figures are absurd; for with such an army, they 
could have conquered Egypt, and would not have been fought to 
a standstill for some time by a mere handful of Amorites living in 
a few villages in the hills. Probably not over 2000 men were “in 
harness,” and the whole number who went out to return to their 
brethren living on the borders of Edom and Moab, did not exceed 
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6000 people. It is only in regard to the preposterous figures of the 
multitude who were fed part of the time on this manna, that this 
thesis fails seriously ; but in that weakness, all the other theories ex- 
amined also fail. The identification of manna with ant-cocoons, and 
‘ant-pupae, meets with very nearly all the “specifications” laid down 
in the bible. It fails only on the side of the preposterous statements, 
such as 600,000 warriors, thus implying nearly 2,500,00 people; and 
it fails to meet the biblical implication that it could be found every 
day in the year; and again it fails in the piously fraudulent assertion 
that the “manna” failed to appear any more upon the ground after 
the people gathered their first grain-crop. The weaknesses in the 
thesis really do not militate appreciably against its acceptance. 


HARDY, THE GREAT PAGAN 


BY LLOYD MORRIS 


HOMAS Hardy, novelist and poet and pagan, will go down to 

posterity in company with Euripides as a literary force of sombre 
power and fascination. With him will also go the verdict of his con- 
temporaries that the greatest tragedy of Hardy, was Hardy; ac- 
claimed for his genius, berated in his expression of it, and mistaken 
in the conclusions to which it led him. Greatly loving his fellow- 
men, he stripped with his art, life’s last illusions, as he thought, to 
their blenched gaze. 

Not all authors of the pessimistic school are unqualifiedly pes- 
simistic; some one of their works is happily free from tincture of 
imputed despair; somewhere a constructive intent is revealed to be- 
stow warrant on an otherwise disentegrating artistry. But Hardy 
was the complete tragedian. 

Even his bucolics under the greenwood tree are overcast with a 
pneumbra from the darker aspects of life pressing out its incrutable 
issues. Into the jocund revelry of his woodlanders creeps the sor- 
rowful under-murmur of the world; slow, sad modes of Destiny 
weave into the choric song; and over all the idyll lies at last a poig- 
nancy more appalling by reason of its bright setting, than the 
ominous malevolence that broods and bides in nativeness over 
Egdon’s gloomy heath. 

With incomparable impressionistic artistry Hardy show us things 
as they seemed to him to be. With painful interpretation he infers 
that is how they really are—bidding us weep for Virtue as a fortu- 
itous barque adrift upon a fortuituous sea: leaving us staring wildly 
without hope in a universe where Good is destroyed by Evil, and the 
conquest of Virtue is a world-purpose. 

The declared felon strokes of Fate have been the theme and 
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vision of a countless dead. To this aspect of life some rendered 
tribute of philosophical acquiescence, and some railed inordinately ; 
still others soothed themselves with songs of rue and hydromel, 
wherein the dark day rings at last to evensong and the tortuous 
' river comes to end at the sea. 

To the drama of existence as he saw it played, Hardy’s response 
was neither philosophic acceptance nor mouthed puerilities at 
heaven. First, last and essentially he was a poet on whose heart- 
strings life played with iron fingers. His novels were the music of 
his pain—an epic threnody for humanity such as might have pealed 
from fettered Prometheus. If at times the artistry stuttered, it was 
the incoherence of a passionate sense of inability to express ade- 
quately and remedially a protest of lacerated emotion. 

For the Romanticists, only the transcendent postulate of benign 
spirituality can satisfy the factual equation of life. Possessed of 
that quality, Hardy had taken noble rank among those of them who 
consider the microcosm in the light of the cosmic. To them, the most 
seemingly dreadful examples of disparity in human fortune appear, 
not as discontinuous circumstances evolved at parturition and de- 
volved in corporeal death, but as reverberations from eternity. In 
them they witness a proceeding upwards of human entities—not by 
way of pagan retribution or Plotinic expiation; but through accept- 
ance of life’s dolours as opportunities presented for spiritual inte- 
gration. 

Writing from this larger apprehension of a purposive continuity 
in human life, Hardy would still have compelled our tears with his 
sad stories from the piteous fields of human effort. Yet anguished 
though the relation might be, it would not have left us at its ending 
with repugnant horror, despair or a negative exhortation to merely 
valiant endurance. On the contrary, its close would have invoked 
our importunities for him again and again to repeat his tales of 
human woe; which left us inspired with the apprehension of a benig- 
nity moving among human affairs. Then, looking athwart the world 
of men and things, and marking individual examples of grevious 
circumstance, our vision would have been of them as workings of the 
fermentative leaven of an ultimate good. With an inner eye we 
would perceive it rising to its hour of glory—not necessarily here in 
this wasting day; but as the usufruct of an environment sounding 
perhaps to more alien tongues under further skies. 
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Then, standing with him in fancy in the morning light beneath 
the gallows-tree, beside his fictional character-creation of Tess the 
murderess ; it would have been in common belief that to the woman 
with pinioned hands was the last laugh; and to the “President of 
the Immortals” the realization that was He had been the sport. For 
though His human hound, Alec, had piteously ravished the woman’s 
flesh, he could not touch her soul; though the hangman dislocated 
her neck, he had no power over her discarnate part. And not the 
“Hierarch”’ Himself could expugn the ethical inspiration to perhaps 
but one human spirit, who might come to knowledge of the lament- 
able story of this woman. 

Without an inner vision unifying existence, Hardy must be 
placed among the chiefest of those brilliant paradoxes, the Roman- 
tic-Realists ; who endeavor to measure the cosmic by the microcosm ; 
and, like children trying to do a sum, are petulant, abusive or sor- 
rowful because having left out a factor, the sum won't come right, 
but leaves a remainder. 

Even logic fails them, for it could be eyes to a blindness which 
does not perceive that if Evil have its hour of power; then under 
the law of possibility, no less must be conceded Virtue: that if the 
incidence of the malign operate with material visibility; the invis- 
ible operations of a spiritualization may therefore not validly be 
denied. 

With the yardstick of finity, Hardy essayed to scale the infinite. 
The discrepency between his measuring-rod and eternity he stigma- 
tized as a divine deficiency; wherein he beheld evil stalking trium- 
phantly over the world on two legs a greater force than good; and 
innocence singled out to be the panting sport of a divine hunting. 
It seemed to him as he watched that to be evil was to have the seeds 
and quality of triumph—or at least immunity from woe; and to be 
virtuous was to invite calamity: that behind all the puppetry was the 
Showman of the Immortals who with Rabelaisian gout took his 
vicarious amusements of rape, murder and anguish and, then, 
yawning, put his toys away to sleep in the vault of the D’Urber- 
villes ; to incinerate in limey pits of shame; to hang on a nail behind 
mean doors, or, toss greasy caps into the air and vociferate mechan- 
ical huzzas to the litany of a broken marionette. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MACHIAVELLIAN POLITICS 
BY BIRGER R. HEADSTROM 


LTHOUGH Machiavelli’s political theories were of little prac- 
tical value and exercised no significant influence on the 
development of subsequent political thought, they are of interest 
partly because they serve as an admirable mirror of the political 
tendencies of his titne, partly because they serve as the expression 
of a philosophy which Machiavelli was able to derive from the diplo- 
matic life in which he had become involved, and partly because they 
served to indicate the main features on which modern scientific poli- 
tics was to be founded. 

A man of thought rather than one of action, Machiavelli s wide 
experiences as a diplomatist afforded him innumerable opportunities 
for the study of men and things, and especially of the methods by 
which politics were at that time practiced. His observations of the 
contemporary events, in which he played a part, revealed to him the 
utter disregard of any moral discipline, and the state of decadence 
into which human nature had fallen. This sort of affairs, for him, 
boded ill for the future Italian state, and being a patriot at heart 
he recognized only too clearly the need for such measures as would 
ultimately bring about the salvation of his beloved country. Inspired 
by this sublime purpose and influenced by the spirit of the times, he, 
like his contemporary thinkers, went back to the writers of antiquity 
for counsel and aid with which he could promote his end. In all 
of his writings on important points. he appears to be under the 
influence of the Greek historian Polybius, who, in his own turn. 
looked back to the elder Greek thinkers’ conception of the course of 
the development of States. But unfortunately for the development 
of his views, Machiavelli’s reaction to the stratagem and intrigue, 
malice and cruelty, by which means political decisions were deter- 
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mined at his time, resulted in a deep-rooted cynicism which made it 
impossible for him to promote the rebirth of the antique faith in hu- 
man nature. In the introduction to the fifth book of his Florentine 
history, he says of the history of Italy in the fifteenth century “that 
the rule of the Italian Princes could be praised neither for grandeur 
nor courage, although their history in other respects may seem as 
considerable when we see how many noble and great people could 
be restrained by their arms, however weak and ill-managed.” His 
experiences of life led Machiavelli to the inevitable conclusion that 
prudence and power are the only qualities necessary for a states- 
man. And when later he became a victim of the political vicissi- 
tudes which marked that period in Italian history, and he was forced 
to remain in comparative privacy, his cynicism, in continual conflict 
with his inner nature, found a bitter expression, which inconsistent 
with his purpose and aims served not only to reveal him in a strange 
light but equally as well to lead to so much confusion and specula- 
tion concerning his character and writings. 

Had Machiavelli met his political misfortunes with greater 
dignity, his writings might perhaps have been conceived in a higher 
style. As it was, they are the expression of views partly the re- 
flection of his experiences and partly the reflection of his own 
emotions, and as such are difficult to understand, let alone to esti- 
mate justly. Few subjects of literary discussion have caused more 
controversy than the purpose of his celebrated book IJ Principe. 
It has been viewed’as a manual for tyrants, like the memoirs of 
Tiberius, read so diligently by Domitian; it has been considered as 
a refined irony upon tyranny; while others have accepted it as 
having been constructed for the sole purpose of procuring the favor 
of the Medici. Whatever may have been Machiavelli’s intent, its 
purpose is conveyed accurately by neither interpretation. Although 
he was led to attribute more importance to individual freedom and 
disregard of others in politics, he was no doubt influenced in enter- 
taining this view by the principle of the Medicis, whose power he 
had not only witnessed but felt, and whose power had always been 
exercised in employing such means as would satisfy the desired 
ends. It is primarily because of this view that he has been up- 
braided for writing with the purpose of ingratiating himself with 
the Medicis,—an erroneous opinion, for besides there being actually 
a project of investing Guilianio de’ Medici with the sovereignty 
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of the Romagna, he was extremely lax in pressing it upon their 
attentions. While on the other hand, had his object been satire, he 
would have been more poignant; in only one instance, in the short 
chapter on the Papal monarchy, is his contemptuous irony revealed. 
Yet, it is certain that Machiavelli had a definite end at heart, and 
around which all his thoughts centered—this was the unity and 
greatness of Italy. He was too sincere a Republican (this is evi- 
dent from his advice to the Medici on the subject of the Florentine 
constitution) to desire the prevalence of tyranny throughout Italy; 
rather his aim was to show how to construct a principality capable 
of expelling the foreigner and restoring the independence of Italy. 
And finally, there was constantly before him a vision,—an ideal of 
human health, power and wisdom, which was to raise men above 
the wretchedness with which he felt himself surrounded, and the 
blight which the medieval Church had inflicted upon human nature. 
Although he himself was a poet, and loved a life of pleasure, the aes- 
thetic Renaissance failed to suffice him; it was a Renaissance of 
power and greatness that he demanded. “When I consider,” he 
says in the introduction to book I of the Discorsi, “what veneration 
is shown to antiquity, how often it happens (to say nothing of other 
instances) that an immense price is given by the curious for a frag- 
ment of an old statue either to adorn their cabinets, or to serve as 
a model for statuaries to copy after in works of that kind; and what 
pains those artists take to come up to their pattern; on the other 
hand, when I observe that the great and illustrious examples of 
several ancient kingdoms and republics which are recorded in his- 
tory, that the noble deeds of former kings, generals, citizens, legis- 
lators, and others, who have consecrated their labours to the service 
and glory of their country, are now rather admired than imitated, 
and indeed, so far from being followed by any one, that almost 
everybody is indifferent about them to such a degree, that there seem 
to be hardly any traces left amongst us of the virtues of the ancients, 
I cannot help being both surprised and concerned about it.” 
Unfortunately for Machiavelli it was the tragedy of his fate 
that great ends so often had to yield to multiplicity of means, for 
he was possessed to such a degree by the thought that it was useless 
to have an end, however noble, without the means to attain it that 
he finally forgot the end in the means, or omitted altogether to 
inquire whether the means which he admired could promote the 
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great ends which he regarded as the highest. So disheartened by 
the power of the means, he finally ended by attributing value to 
them, and apart from the ends which were to consecrate them. A 
true child of the Renaissance, he admired the development of power, 
regardless of the direction in which this power might manifest itself. 
And though there are utterances of his against a purely aesthetic 
Renaissance, he, strangely enough, introduced it within a sphere 
where everything depended on the determination of power by ends. 
His contradiction on this point—which constantly appears in his 
writings and more especially in his /] Principe—was the fate of his 
life, and the fault of his entire system,—a fault which has often 
caused him to be misjudged. For when the Medici were defeated, 
after the taking of Rome by the Imperial troops in 1527, he was 
regarded as a renegade by his own countrymen who refused to 
accept his services in the restoration of the free constitution. This 
embittered his last days to such a degree that a contemporary was 
moved to say of him after his death: “I believe his own position 
pained him; for at heart he loved freedom more than most men. 
But it tormented him to think that he had compromised himself 
with Pope Clement.” 

Machiavelli's profound study of the antique writers continually 
led him to compare the old with the new, ancient with modern 
events, and to discover, in the differences which this comparison 
brought to light, the causes of these multiple differences which he 
felt explained, to some extent, the thoughts of men and their actions. 
The basis of all these differences he found lay in the great contrast 
between the ancient and medieval conceptions of life, and through 
all his works this central theme is evident in the form of a com- 
parison between ancient and Christian morals. On this point, 
Machiavelli can be regarded as the most conscious representative of 
the opposition to medievalism. 

It was regarded during the Middle Ages as the duty of the State 
to assist men in the attainment of their highest goal-blessedness in 
the world to come. And in this, the Prince, upon whom devolved 
the charge of maintaining peace, was supposed to assist. This was 
the view considered in Thomas Aquinas’ conception of life, while 
Machiavelli, on the contrary, regarded the national State as possess- 
ing its end in itself. In its internal stability and external extension, 
is everything summarized. And in this view, he thought not of an 
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ideal state, but of definite, actually given States. “But since it is 
my object to write what shall be useful to whoever understands it; 
it seems to me better to follow the real truth of things than an 
imaginary view of them. For many Republics and Princedoms 
‘have been imagined which were never seen or known to exist in 
reality. And the manner in which we live, and that in which we 
ought to live, are things so wide asunder, that he who quits the one 
to betake himself to the other is more likely to destroy than to save 
himself; since he who proposes to himself to act up to a perfect 
standard of goodness among all men alike must be ruined among 
so many who are not good. It is necessary, therefore, for a Prince 
who desires to maintain his position to use or not to use his good- 
ness as occasion may require.” (JI Principe, chap. xv). And in 
further agreement with the above: “When the entire safety of our 
country is at stake, no consideration of what is just or unjust, 
merciful or cruel, praiseworthy or shameful, must intervene. On 
the contrary, every other consideration being set aside, that course 
alone must be taken which preserves the existence of the country 
and maintains its liberty (Discorsi 1,26). In other words, he who 
cannot turn a deaf ear to the notions of morality should not aspire 
to become a ruler. 

Whether Machiavelli considered justice and love of honour, 
which sometimes serve to hinder the requisite political actions, to 
be real or imaginary virtues has never been made clear, although 
in isolated passages he mentions attributes which appear to be vir- 
tues even though they may cause the destruction of princes. But 
he did not pursue this point further, unfortunately, for the problem 
as to the relation between the ethics of the private citizen and the 
statesman was of the greatest importance. Is there a difference in 
principle between two kinds of virtues? Here Machiavelli was 
guilty of an ambiguity ; but it appears as though he would transcend 
the opposition between good and evil, even though in reality he was 
only aiming at a new determination of worth, that is, at a new appli- 
cation of the concepts of good and evil. This new determination of 
worth was vague and uncertain since the relation of the power to 
the end which it is to subserve remained indefinite. Machiavelli’s 
aesthetic admiration of the development of power was so pro- 
nounced that it failed to take into account the thought of the end 
which consecrated it. He blamed men because they displayed no 
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energy, either for good or evil; they do not fear small sins, but they 
shrink back before crimes on a grand scale “whose magnitudes 
would have blotted out the shame.” When Pope Julius, the Second, 
entered Perugia in the year 1505, accompanied by his cardinals but 
without an army, for the purpose of disposing Baglioni, it was 
assuredly no moral consideration that deterred Baglioni from 
seizing and overpowering the rash Pope and thereby not only free- 
ing himself of his deadly enemy but also winning great riches and 
teaching the Princes of the Church a lesson for the future, for 
Baglioni was a man who had no scruples and to whom crime and 
murder were incidental to the attainment of ambition. “The in- 
ference to be drawn was that men know not how to be splendidly 
wicked or wholly good, and shrink in consequence from such crimes 
as are stamped with an inherit greatness or disclose a nobility of 
nature.” (Discorsi 1,27). 

Machiavelli's comparison of his own time with that of antiquity 
revealed to him an apparent decadence in the integrity of mankind; 
and led him to attack his own contemporaries, blaming them for 
their meanness, feebleness and fearfulness, and for the condition of 
things, which was in such an ugly contrast to the glory of the 
ancients. This declination he attributed to their education, the 
effects of which are debilitation and despondency; while to educa- 
tion religion is closely associated. Among the ancients, honour, 
greatness of mind, physical strength and health were so highly esti- 
mated that their religions invested mortals, who had earned renown 
as great generals, heroes, or lawgivers, with divine authority. 
Furthermore, their religious ceremonies were not only splendid, but 
often combined with bloody sacrifices which were calculated to 
foster in men’s hearts a disposition to fierceness. To Machiavelli, 
his own religion destined the opposite. Instead, it transferred the 
highest good to another world, while insinuating that the honour 
of this world is to be despised. It glorified humility and self-denial ; 
and placed the quiet life of contemplation on a higher scale than 
the practical life which concerns itself with external matters. And 
should it demand strength in men, it was the strength to suffer, rather 
than to accomplish. Such morality, according to Machiavelli, made 
men weak and offered the explanation why the world had fallen 
into the hands of reckless and violent men who had discovered that 
most men are rather inclined, in the hope of future blessedness, to ° 
endure offenses than to resist them. (Discorsi 2.2). 
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For him, religion was essentially an instrument by which the. 
lawgiver was able to uphold the law and thereby preserve the sta- 
bility and security of the state. The wise man, able to foresee much 
that the multitude could not anticipate, and consequently would not 
believe, by invoking the gods to sanction his necessary laws would 
be able to effect his ends by deluding his people into believing him 
the agent of divine authority. The history of Lycurgus and Solon 
attested the truth of this; while to Machiavelli a classical example 
is the case of Savonarola, who gained his great influence over his 
countrymen because, rightly or wrongly, they believed that he held 
immediate intercourse with God. And to cite another instance, 
did not Rome owe her power and greatness to the religious insti- 
tutions of Numa? The national religion is a firm foundation for 
the preservation of a state, and every wise prince must protect it, 
even though he might personally regard it as a delusion. (Discorsi 
elec. ; 

It was a principle of Machiavelli’s—and one on which he laid 
great stress—that institutions and forms of government—religious 
as well as political—should at periodic intervals be regenerated by 
a “return to first principles.” The passing of time brings of neces- 
sity additions and modifications which might exercise an evil effect 
on the true source of their power; and it is then that it must be 
remembered the manner in which they began and in what they 
originated. Such an occasion may be afforded by external mis- 
fortunes, as at the time when Rome was reborn after the Gallic war; 
or by fixed institutions such as the Roman tribunes and censors; or 
again by leaders whose personalities serve as examples to others, as 
when St. Francis and St. Dominic saved the Church from the de- 
struction by which it was threatened by holding up to men’s eyes 
the original Christian exemplar. (Discorsi 3;1). 

This idea, a renewal to original principles, and which he ex- 
tended within the sphere of religion, was the expression of the most 
important of all the events which he experienced, and though a 
brilliant one it exhibited the limitations of the wisdom he believed. 
himself able to systematize. The Reformation had turned the 
course of spiritual development into new channels, and no politician 
who regarded spiritual power as a means, without having any deeper 
understanding of its value, was in no position to exercise any lasting 
influence on the course of events. Machiavelli would not under- 
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stand that by means of the “renewal” entirely new forces could be 
brought into play, principally because he lacked in the discernment 
of hidden causes. Dominated and blinded by his formal conception 
of politics as a game of intrigue and a struggle for power, he could 
not recognize the development of practical interests—trade and 
commerce, mechanics, agriculture—and the manner in which these 
interests, and the new social stratification which they represented, 
served to determine the politics of modern times. His politics 
failed primarily because they were not associated with the great 
ideas by means of which the creative forces continual'y at work 
find expression. He lost reality because he looked for it only upon 
the surface. 

Yet this fault can be partly explained by his efforts to under- 
stand history. To him, it seemed that the progress of human de- 
velopment is merely a repetition of events; and that what applied at 
a former time will equally as well apply at a later. He failed to 
appreciate the fact that the new circumstances could give rise to 
new and different conditions for which history made no allowance. 
In dwelling on the causes which he discerned or believed himself 
to discern, he overlooked those which are constantly promoting the 
evolution of progress and which find expression in innumerable 
ways. Yet, he entertained a suspicion of them and gave intima- 
tion to his thoughts in asserting, like his contemporary Pomponazzi, 
the principle of natural causes. It was also a cardinal error of his 
to deny a capacity of improvement in human nature and to assume 
that mankind would be essentially the same in all ages. It is only 
too true that the standards of righteousness have been considerably 
raised since his time; and though the conditions of modern society 
are adverse to the Machiavellian policy this should import no criti- 
cism of his morality. Equally as well, his doctrine that the end 
justifies the means, as illustrated by Mohammed Ali’s massacre of 
the Mamelukes, cannot be fairly judged, nor can he be severally 
criticised for this view, because subsequent history offers innumer- 
able instances of the permissibility of a reprehensible act where the 
safety of the state lay in the balance. In spite of the many criti- 
cisms that can be addressed to him, he deserves the credit and glory 
of being the founder not only of modern scientific politics but of 
comparative ethics as well. He indicated the main features and 
made it possible for his successors to follow the path he had shown 
them. 
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VISITOR to the city of Philadelphia one hundred years ago 

might have noticed among the persons whom he passed daily 
on the streets an individual of singular appearance. He was short 
and thickset in build, yet apparently of a rugged constitution, garbed 
in clothing of the plainest material, and looking out on the world 
through a single shrewd though kindly gray eye. He had some of 
the earmarks of a foreigner, but he seemed to possess a wide ac- 
quaintance, for many passers-by saluted him, and always with a 
Geclaiieatt ot ceterence. 

If the visitor accosted a native and inquired the identity of this 
unusual personage, he would have been informed that this was no 
other than Stephen Girard. Further inquiry might have elicited the 
information that the said Girard was the owner of a great bank, of 
a fleet of sailing vessels which carried on a vast foreign trade, and 
of many blocks of real estate in Philadelphia and large tracts of 
Pennsylvania coal land; that though the man’s manner of life was 
somewhat eccentric, he was regarded with much reverence by the 
people, for his private benevolences were many, and it was recalled 
how, during the fearful epidemic of yellow fever many years before, 
he had remained in the stricken city and had personally nursed the 
sick and dying in the crowded hospitals. 

The story of Stephen Girard is in some of its aspects so extra- 
ordinary that, were it not a well authenticated fact, intimately bound 
up with the history of the United States during the early years of 
the Republic, and attested by the existence in Philadelphia of Girard 
College, it might seem mythical. 

It is the story of an obscure young Frenchman, blown into 
Philadelphia by the winds of chance early in 1776, just as the 
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American Revolution was breaking. There he established himself 
in business, and so successful were his ventures that it was said of 
him that, like the legendary Midas, everything he touched turned 
to gold. | 

The time came at last when Stephen Girard possessed the largest 
fortune in the United States. During the War of 1812, when the 
great Government Loan went begging, his personal subscription of 
over a million dollars restored the national credit. And when death 
bore away the simple-living old man, it was found that he had willed 
his great fortune to the people. “Never before,’ says MacMaster, 
“had a citizen of the United States bequeathed so vast a sum for 
the public good.” 

It is a curious coincidence that, during the course of the eigh- 
teenth century, there came to: Philadelphia three impecunious young 
strangers, unknown to fame, who were later to be numbered among 
the greatest of public benefactors. Early in the century the boy 
Benjamin Franklin, fleeing from inhospitable Boston, found a haven 
there. Later, when the clouds of the Revolution were gathering, an 
obscure young Englishman named Thomas Paine, and, two years 
later, an equally obscure young Frenchman, Stephen Girard, arrived 
in the city of Brotherly Love. 

What brought Stephen Girard, a 26-year-old trader, to America 
at this critical period? To answer the question, we must retrace 
briefly the career of the young man up to this point. 

In the ancient city of Bordeaux, on February 15, 1748, the curé 
of the parish of St. Seurin was called upon to solemnize the mar- 
riage of two respectable members of the local bourgeoisie. The 
bridegroom was one Pierre Girard, port captain, merchant, and later 
burgess; the bride was Odette Lafargue, a daughter of the parish 
of St. Remy. The union proved to be extremely fertile; ten chil- 
dren were born of it in the course of fourteen years. The first was 
a daughtr. On May 20, 1750, the second child and eldest son was 
born. When, the following day, he was baptized in the parish 
church and given the name Etienne (Stephen) in honor of a worthy 
burgess who acted as his godfather, none of those present at the 
ceremony could have dreamed that the tiny infant whom they were 
launching upon the sea of life was destined to write his name indel- 
ibly in the annals of an overseas republic, the birth of which was 
still more than a quarter century distant. 
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Mme. Girard, her vitality doubtless sapped by almost annual 

confinements, died when Stephen was only twelve years old. Girard 
peére, however, was still going strong, for he soon remarried and 
begot four more children. 
_ The most notable physical peculiarity in Stephen Girard was the 
loss of his right eye. McMaster thinks that he was born with this 
disfigurement, adding that Girard could never remember having had 
the use of that eye. But Ingram, a biographer of nearly half a 
century ago, whose manuscript was approved as to facts by an 
aged surviving business associate of Girard, informs us that the loss 
of the eye was “the result of throwing wet oyster shells upon a 
bonfire, the heat of which splintering the shells, a fragment entered 
Stephen’s right eye, destroying the sight in it beyond the hope of 
restoration.” He tells us further that “the grief and pain attending 
the catastrophe was heightened by his playmates’ subsequent 
thoughtless ridicule of his altered face, leaving so great an impres- 
sion upon the sensitive young lad’s mind that he vividly remembered 
it to the day of his death.” 

The taste for a sea-faring life must have been bred in Stephen, 
for his father as well as his uncles had inherited ships from their 
father, and were engaged in overseas trade. Pierre Girard seems to 
have prospered as a merchant. In 1767 he was honored by being 
appointed a burgess of Bordeaux. Some years earlier, Louis XV 
had conferred upon him the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis 
and his name had, by royal command, been enrolled in the register 
of the Admiralty at Paris. 

This honor was bestowed in recognition of an act of personal 
bravery in the War of the Austrian Succession. It appears that the 
elder Girard was serving with the French squadron at Brest when 
the British, having blockaded the port, sent a fire-ship into the midst 
of the French fleet. Girard’s vessel having caught fire, the younger 
man—he was then about thirty years old—at the risk of his life 
extinguished the flames and saved the ship. 

The French are not, like the English, a people who take naturally 
to a nautical life. Stephen’s family seems to have been an exception 
to this rule. At fourteen Stephen himself went to sea. As to the 
circumstances of his leaving home at so early an age, McMaster is 
silent, but Ingram furnishes us with an explanation that seems alto- 
gether probable. It appears that the step-mother, a woman of West 
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Indian or French-American origin, brought several children of her 
own into the already numerous Girard family. Stephen was a high- 
spirited boy, and while there is no evidence to show that the step- 
mother was intentionally harsh, friction inevitably developed. 

Matters came to a head one day at the dinner table. A reproof 
from the step-mother caused Stephen’s long pent up resentment to 
explode. The father demanded that Stephen apologize to Mme. 
Girard. But the boy, feeling himself in the right, obdurately refused 
any amende. 

Stephen now proposed, as a means of ending an intolerable situ- 
ation, that he be allowed to go to sea and learn the business of a 
‘trader. It appears that the father had originally intended his eldest 
son for a professional career, but he was now glad enough to fall in 
with the boy’s suggestion. So he secured for him a “venture” in 
the good ship Pélerin (Pilgrim), under Capt. Jean Courteau, which 
was about to sail for Santo Domingo, at that time an important 
French West Indian colony. 

Thus it was that in 1764, aged fourteen, Stephen Girard sailed 
away from France, with a cargo valued at more than $3000, fur- 
nished him by his father. On this first voyage he occupied the 
strange position of cabin boy and part owner. 

The voyage lasted ten months and was highly successfully finan- 
cially. Stephen now definitely embarked on a sea-faring career. 
After making five more voyages he was raised to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He was anxious to become a captain on his own account. 
Under the French law an applicant for a license had to be at least 
twenty-five years old and to have served two years on ships of the 
Royal Navy before being admitted to the examination. Influence 
at home, however, secured a dispensation for Stephen, and in 1773 
he received his license, authorizing him to act as captain, master, or 
pilot of a merchant ship. 

The next year Stephen set sail from Bordeaux on the good ship 
Julie for Port-au-Prince. He was destined never again to see the 
wharves and spires of the old town of his birth, nor his father, nor 
any of his brothers or sisters, save only Jean, who lated joined him 
in America. It is known, however, that years afterwards he ex- 
tended liberal financial assistance to members of the family who 
had fallen into want. 

In February, 1774, Stephen Girard arrived in Santo Domingo, 
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and then sailed with a cargo for New York. Here, for the first 
time, he set foot on the soil of North America. This was in July, 
1775. In disposing of his merchandise at New York, he made the 
acquaintance of a prosperous merchant of the place, one Thomas 
Randall. The latter was impressed by the business ability of the 
young Frenchman and a friendship rapidly developed between the 
two. 

Randall owned a vessel which made trading voyages between 
New York and New Orleans and among the West Indian islands. 
Young Girard accepted Randall’s offer of a position as first officer 
on the ship and, at the conclusion of his first voyage, purchased a 
part interest in the vessel. This was followed by the formation of 
a partnership between the two. 

It happened that in May, 1776, on a voyage to New York, 
Stephen Girard, after battling storm and fog for several days, found 
himself at the mouth of a large bay on the Atlantic Coast. Unaware 
of his exact location, he ordered that a small cannon, which was 
carried for emergencies, should be discharged several times as a 
call for a pilot. 

The American Revolution was now beginning in earnest and the 
British Navy was already blockading the American coast. Naturally, 
the firing of a cannon by an unknown vessel caused much excite- 
ment on shore. In due time, however, a pilot came on board. From 
him Girard learned that he was at the mouth of Delaware Bay. The 
pilot also warned him of the presence of British cruisers outside the 
bay. Girard realized that, with the lifting of the fog, an attempt to 
go to New York would result in certain capture by the enemy. 

What should he do? Prudence dictated that he should proceed 
up the river to Philadelphia. Unfortunately, he found that he had 
no American money and payment of pilotage was demanded in 
advance. But a Captain King, evidently an officer of the American 
forces, who had come on board with the pilot, offered the loan of 
the small sum necessary to take him up the river. 

It is said that years afterwards, when he had become the wealth- 
iest citizen of Philadelphia, he often alluded jokingly to the fact 
that he had had to borrow $5.00 in order to reach the city. 

Hardly had Girard and his vessel got to a point of safety when 
a British man-of-war poked its nose into the bay. Less than an 
hour’s delay would have made Girard a British prisoner and in all 
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probability he would never have seen Philadelphia. On such narrow 
margins do the fortunes of men and nations sometimes hang. Twenty 
minutes after the vessel bearing Thomas Paine cleared from Dover 
on the way to France, an order reached the port from the British 
government for his arrest. 

The war having swept American commerce off the seas, Girard 
on arriving at Philadelphia sold his interest in the vessel and hired 
a store which he stocked with the cargo he had brought from the 
West Indies. Girard was always resourceful. So now, the British 
blockade having raised the price of wine and brandy in Philadelphia, 
he wrote to friends in Bordeaux suggesting that a handsome profit 
might be made by running the blockade with cargoes of this char- 
acter. The plan was carried out with great success; Girard’s com- 
missions proved a welcome addition to his income and helped to 
tide him over until he could establish a permanent foothold in his 
new environment. For the war promised to be a long one and he 
must reconcile himself to a protracted stay in America. 

Young Girard, notwithstanding his facial disfigurement, seems 
to have possessed an attractive personality. At any rate, he soon 
began to make friends in Philadelphia. It was his intention, as soon 
as the war was over, to build another vessel and resume his trading 
activities. 

This interest brought him into contact with a shipbuilder named 
Lum. Girard paid many visits to the shipbuilder’s home. At the 
Lum home he soon found that he had business of a more personal 
nature. In short, he was deeply smitten by the shipbuilder’s daugh- 
ter, Mary, a beautiful, dark-eyed girl of sixteen. While she had 
little formal education, she possessed a quick intelligence and much 
native charm. 

Young Girard feared that the announcement of his engagement 
to this unsophisticated young American girl—a Protestant into the 
bargain—might arouse unpleasant opposition at home. So he de- 
cided to hasten the marriage and let his relatives face the accom- 
plished fact as best they might. 

Stephen Girard and Mary Lum were married on June 6, 1777, 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Philadelphia by the Rev. Mr. 
Stringer. The young couple made their home in Girard’s residence 
on Water Street. Here they remained until the following September 
when, Lord Howe and the British forces threatening Philadelphia, 
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Girard took his bride to Mt. Holly, in New Jersey. There they 
settled on a small farm which Girard had bought. 

Meanwhile, Philadelphia had been captured by the British. 
Girard had now turned farmer, but managed to make frequent trips 
‘into the city, to keep an eye on his property there and also to sell 
his wines from Bordeaux. 

His enforced leisure at this time gave Girard an opportunity to 
study the causes of the struggle between the Colonies and England, 
and he soon become an ardent patriot. He seems to have acquired 
a good command of English with little difficulty, and it is quite 
probable that his advocacy of independence, his deep admiration 
for the republican form of government, and his unbounded faith in 
the future of the American nation were inspired by the writings of 
Thomas Paine. 

Already, as early as 1778, but two years after settling in Phila- 
delphia, Stephen Girard had taken the oath of allegiance to the State 
of Pennsylvania, which he repeated and confirmed in the following 
year. The certificate attesting this fact which was issued to him 
reads as follows: 

“T do hereby certify that Stephen Girard, of the city of Phila- 
delphia, hath voluntarily taken the oath of allegiance and fidelity as 
directed by act of the General Assembly, passed on the 13th day of 
June, 1777. Witness my_hand and seal, the 27th day of October, 
ADs 17738. oiened) nov Ondes 

But we must hurry on with our story, skipping over many inter- 
esting details in this most romantic of biographies. 

The evacuation of Philadelphia by the British in 1779 enabled 
Stephen Girard to bring back his wife and re-establish himself in 
the shipping business. He now commissioned father-in-law Lum 
to build him a ship. This he named the Water Witch. The vessel 
brought him great profit until finally shipwrecked. 

In the midst of rapidly expanding business interests and grow- 
ing prosperity, Stephen Girard suffered an almost crushing misfor- 
tune of a personal nature. In 1785 his wife went insane. His 
brother Jean, to whom he confided the news of the tragedy, wrote 
him: “I have safely received your letter of the 12th of May last. 
It is impossible to express to you what I felt at such news. I do 
truly pity the frightful state I imagine you to be in; above all, 
knowing the regard and love you bear your wife.” 
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Under the tender care of her husband, who provided her with 
the best available medical treatment, Mrs. Girard showed marked 
improvement in her mental condition and her husband began to hope 
that the cure might be permanent. 

In September, 1787, Stephen and his brother Jean made arrange- 
ments to take a ship with a valuable cargo of tobacco, rice, and 
indigo from Charleston, South Carolina, to Marseilles. This under- 
taking led to an important incident in Girard’s life. He had to 
remain five weeks in Charleston while the ship was being loaded. 
During his stay there he was initiated into the Masonic Fraternity, 
as a Master Mason of Union Blue ‘Lodge No. 8, a chapter of the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons in Charleston. 

Like Voltaire, of whose works Girard was a close reader, (he 
named one of his vessels the Voltaire and another the Rousseau.) 
Girard was nominally a Catholic, and occasionally attended Catholic 
services. But when he died, forty four years later, it was the 
Masonic Order that conducted his funeral. This led to a clash with 
the clergy, which Ingram describes as follows: “Owing to the pres- 
ence of the Masonic Fraternity, the necessary permission to do this 
(enter the churchyard) was only obtained from the clergy of the 
parish under threat of legal proceedings on the part of the execu- 
tors, the priests refusing to officiate, and leaving the churchyard 
when the Society entered.” 

Mrs. Girard’s cure, unfortunately, was not destined to be per- 
manent. In the course of time she suffered a final relapse. Jean 
Girard attributes her breakdown to disappointment in having no 
children, and continual brooding on the subject. On the advice of 
the best physicians in Philadelphia, Stephen Girard reluctantly con- 
sented to his wife’s removal to an asylum, to which she was com- 
mitted August 31, 1790. Never recovering her mind, she remained 
an inmate of the hospital until her death in 1815. 

The horror of this tragedy was deepened by the fact that the 
unfortunate woman, some months after her commitment to the 
asylum, gave birth to a daughter. Ingram quotes as his authority 
for this statement William G. Malin, ex-steward of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. The child was taken to the country and tenderly 
nursed, but its life was brief. 

Stephen Girard now sought forgetfulness by immersing himself 
in business. Years later he wrote in a letter: “When I rise in the 
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morning, my only effort is to labor so hard during the day that when 
night comes I may be enabled to sleep soundly.” But he was not 
a mere slave to money-getting. There is a pathetic touch in this 
extract from a letter to his friend Duplessis, of New Orleans, writ- 
ten in 1804: 

“T observe with pleasure that you have a numerous family, that 
you are happy, and in the possession of an honest fortune. This is 
all that a wise man has the right to wish for. As to myself, I live 
like a galley slave, constantly occupied, and often passing the night 
without sleeping. I am wrapped up in a labyrinth of affairs, and 
worn out with care. I do not value fortune. The love of labor is 
my highest ambition. You perceive that your situation is a thousand 
times preferable to mine.” 

With wealth piling up in mountains all about him, Stephen 
Girard lived to the end a life of Jeffersonian simplicity. Many little 
anecdotes reveal his personal kindness to and forbearance with hum- 
ble employes in his counting-house. A clerk through carlessness 
had sent out a check overpaying an account to the amount of $300. 
The recipient of the check was an honest man and returned it with 
a letter to Girard. The latter quietly placed the letter and the check 
on the clerk’s desk, where he found them the following morning 
and realized his serious error. His employer contented himself with 
this silent reproach. 

“On another occasion,’ we are told, “small sums of money 
having been missed from the counting-house, the errand boy was 
suspected of the thefts and, being watched, was at last caught in 
the act. Instead of the severe punishment which might naturally 
have been expected to follow, Girard merely directed that a new 
and more intricate lock should be obtained for the money drawer, 
and this being accordingly done, the matter was passed by without 
further comment. Girard probably felt that the remorse shown by 
the lad was sufficient token of his repentance, but it was such acts 
of judicious forbearance toward his employes, at times when they 
were undoubtedly derelict, that implanted in the bosoms of the better 
of them such personal admiration and regard as grew in time almost 
to veneration.” 

When, in 1793, Philadelphia was visited by a frightful epidemic 
of yellow fever, of which thousands perished, Stephen Girard ex- 
hausted himself to the utmost in the work of relieving suffering. 
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When others were fleeing from the plague-ridden city, he stayed at 
the post of danger. Ingram, quoting a contemporary authority, re- 
lates that Stephen Girard “remained six, seven, or eight hours daily 
in the hospital, leaving only to visit the infected districts and assist 
in removing the sick from the houses in which they were dying 
without help. He had to encourage and comfort the sick, to hand 
them necessaries and medicines, to wipe the sweat from their brows, 
and to perform many disgusting offices of kindness which nothing 
could render tolerable but the exalted motives that impelled him 
to this heroic conduct.” 

A personal witness gives us the following vivid picture of 
Stephen Girard among the plague sufferers: 

“A carriage, rapidly driven by a black servant, broke the silence 
of the deserted and grass-grown street. It stopped before a frame 
house in ‘Farmer’s Row,’ the very hotbed of the pestilence, and the 
driver, first having bound a handkerchief over his mouth, opened 
the door of the carriage and quickly remounted to the box. A short, 
thick-set man stepped from the coach and entered the house. Ina 
minute or two the observer, who stood at a safe distance watching 
the proceedings, heard a shuffling noise in the entry, and soon saw 
the visitor emerge, supporting with extreme difficulty a tall, gaunt, 
yellow-visaged victim of the pestilence. His arm was around the 
waist of the sick man, whose yellow face rested against his own, 
his long, damp, tangled hair mingling with his benefactor’s, his feet 
dragging helpless upon the pavement. Thus, partly dragging, partly 
lifted, he was drawn to the carriage door, the driver averting his 
face from the spectacle, far from offering to assist. After a long 
and severe exertion the well man succeeded in getting the fever- 
stricken patient into the vehicle, and then entering it himself, the 
door was closed and the carriage drove away to the hospital, the 
merchant having recognized in the man who thus risked his life for 
another the foreigner, Stephen Girard!” (United States Gazette, 
JOM LSS 224) 

Girard’s shipping business grew to enormous proportions. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars, this department of his business suffered 
many vicissitudes. As a result of the rival embargoes imposed by 
the warring European nations, some of his ships were seized and 
their cargoes confiscated. But he had other business interests which 
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claimed much of his attention. One of the important sources of 
his wealth was real estate. 

“Year after year,” says McMaster, “as his wealth increased, 
farm was added to farm in Passyunk, land was acquired in Moya- 
memsing, houses and lots were purchased in the city until by the 
close of 1812 he had expended $367,000. For one hundred and 
forty-three acres in Passyunk he paid $49,222; forty acres in Moya- 
memsing cost $4,000; houses on Spruce Street, $20,000; on Second 
Street, $20,000; on Front Street, $57,000. His banking house on 
Third Street cost $115,000; for the square between Market and 
Chestnut, Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, bought in 1807, he paid 
$101,820.” 

When, early in 1812, Congress allowed the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States to lapse, Girard, who had invested heavily 
in its shares, purchased the bank, its equipment, outstanding paper, 
and good-will outright. He re-opened the institution as “The Bank 
of Stephen Girard.” Its capital on beginning business was $1,200,- 
QOO, an amount increased on the first of January, 1913, to 
$1,300,000. 

During the War of 1812, as we have already noticed, Stephen 
Girard rendered invaluable assistance financially to the United 
States Government. Without his timely aid—which was followed 
by a series of brilliant victories over the enemy—the country might 
have lost its independence and sunk back into the status of a British 
dependency. 

Stephen Girard, as the years went on, became a sort of living 
institution in Philadelphia. He passed his sixtieth milestone, then 
his seventieth, and in 1830 his eigthtieth. The span of his life in 
Philadelphia stretched from just before the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence to the beginning of railroad construction. 

In 1829, when the State of Pennsylvania was facing bankruptcy 
through the extravagance and incompetence of legislators and State 
officials, when the treasury was empty and there was no money 
available to carry on the business of government, the Governor in 
despair hurried to Philadelphia to seek the aid of Stephen Girard. 
The aged merchant—he was now seventy-nine—received the excited 
Executive in a kindly fashion and without hesitation advanced to 
the Commonwealth $100,000 on the sole credit of the Governor, 
risking the possible repudiation of the latter’s act by the Legislature. 
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While walking home from his bank early in 1830, Stephen 
Girard was run down by a horse and wagon. A wheel passed over 
his head, inflicting serious and painful injury. But he recovered 
sufficiently to resume his business activities. In the following April 
we find him buying thousands of acres of coal lands, and in July, 
1831, accepting election as a trustee of the new Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Philadelphia. 

Stephen Girard now knew that death was near, but he wished 
to be active to the last. Of death itself he had no fear. A month 
before the end he remarked: “When Death comes for me he will 
find me busy, unless I am asleep in bed. If I thought I was going 
to die tomorrow, I should plant a tree, nevertheless, today.” 

The end came peacefully. On the afternoon of December 26, 
1831, the news spread over Philadelphia that the old town’s fore- 
most citizen was no more. The passing of Stephen Girard was 
marked by demonstrations of sorrow and respect on all sides. Flags 
on public buildings and on the shipping in the harbor flew at half- 
mast in honor of this modest private citizen who had held no public 
office, and resolutions of regret were adopted by the municipal 
bodies. 

The funeral procession was probably the largest that the city 
of Philadelphia had ever witnessed. The Mayor, alderman, and 
other officials, officers of Masonic lodges, and trustees of the many 
benevolent institutions of which Stephen Girard had been a bene- 
factor, marched in the funeral procession through crowds of mourn- 
ing citizens. The honor of a civic funeral had been decreed by the 
municipality. No services of a religious character were held; the 
interment was under Masonic auspices. 

Twenty years later the body of Stephen Girard was removed 
from the churchyard in which it had been buried despite the pro- 
tests of the clergy, and transferred to a marble sarcophagus in the 
main building of Girard College. This second funeral was con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge of Masons; over 1500 
members of the craft in full regalia participated in the imposing 
ceremonies, twelve Past Masters acting as pall-bearers. 

Stephen Girard’s estate at the time of his death amounted to 
about $7,500,000. When his will was opened, it was found that he 
had bequeathed to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania $300,000 for 
internal improvements, and to the city of Philadelphia cash and 
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real estate totaling over $6,000,000. The sum of $2,000,000 was set 
aside for the establishment of a school to be devoted to training 
orphan boys in useful occupations. 

Girard College, after some litigation, was organized and officially 
opened on January 1, 1848, and has continued, down to our own 
day, to fulfill the benevolent purposes of its founder. To the orig- 
inal single building some twenty others have since been added, its 
financial resources have, by wise management, been increased by 
many millions, and its present enrollment is about 1500 students. 

A furore arose when it became known that Stephen Girard, 
when laying down in his will the rules for the government of the 
institution created by his bounty, had inserted the following extra- 
ordinary provision: 

“T enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever shall ever hold or exercise any station or 
duty whatever in the said college; nor shall any such person ever 
be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises 
appropriated to the purposes of the said College. In making this 
restriction, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or 
person whatever; but, as there is such a multitude of sects, and 
such diversity of opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender 
minds of the orphans, who are to derive advantage from this be- 
quest, free from the excitements, which clashing doctrines and sec- 
tarian controversy are apt to produce; my desire is, that all the 
instructors and teachers in the College shall take pains to instill into 
the minds of the scholars the purest principles of morality, so that, 
on their entrance into active life, they may, from inclination and 
habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and a love 
of truth, sobriety and industry, adopting at the same time such 
religious tenets as their matured reason may enable them to prefer.” 

This remarkable provision does not seem to have been inspired 
by any spirit of revenge upon or prejudice against the churches as 
such. During his lifetime Stephen Girard never set himself up as 
an avowed anti-clerical. He treated all denominations with impar- 
tiality, and even extended financial aid to religious groups when 
circumstances appeared to him to justify such benevolence. It is 
reported, indeed, that he required his bank employes to attend the 
services of their respective communions. 

Even after his affiliation with Freemasonry, Girard evidently 
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continued to regard himself as a nominal Catholic. He maintained 
a pew in a local Catholic church, and until the later years of his 
life he sometimes went to mass. But it would appear that he had 
long since lost any interest in dogma. It is surmised that the 
Quakers, whose philosophy of life he greatly admired, strongiy 
influenced his religious development, until at last he found content 
in a simple Deism. 

Stephen Girard, although a vague and almost forgotten figure in 
the memory of Americans today, was an important factor in our 
social evolution. The magnitude of private philanthropy in the 
United States is one of the elements of American life which never 
fail to create astonishment in the minds of visiting Europeans. 
Girard was the first American millionaire philanthropist. He made 
fashionable the giving away of private fortunes for educational and 
other benevolent purposes. Since his death billions of dollars have 
been diverted from private ownership in this manner. And para- 
doxically enough, the man who established this practice, which 
today is regarded as peculiarly American, was himself a European, 
a product of the French bourgeoisie, whose parsimonious habits are 
proverbial and whose altruism seldom strays beyond the immediate 
family circle. 


MILTON. PAROLOGY 


BY EVANGELIN LAWSON 


HE theological beliefs held by Milton in his later life are to be 

found chiefly in Paradise Lost and in his Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine. he latter was not published until about a hundred and 
fifty years after his death. Daniel Skinner, the nephew of his old 
friend, Cyrus Skinner, was serving as his amanuensis in writing 
out a fair copy, but Milton died before one-third of the corrections 
were made, and the whole remained in Daniel Skinner’s hands after 
Milton’s death in 1674. 

Daniel Skinner held a position in Trinity College which, very 
likely, he would have lost if the treatise had appeared in London, so 
he sent the manuscript to Amsterdam. The English government 
learned of the proposed publication of the foreign correspondence 
of Parliament and the Protectorate, and pressure was brought to 
bear upon Skinner through the Master of Trinity, Isaac Barrow. 
Skinner gave up to the Secretary of State, not only the Latin letters, 
but the manuscript of the theological treatise. Nothing was known 
of the manuscript until 1823, when it was disinterred from one of 
the presses of the old State Paper Office. Sir Joseph Williamson, 
when he retired from office in 1628, instead of taking away his 
correspondence as had been the custom, left it behind him. It is 
for this reason that Milton’s Treatise of Christian Doctrine was 
published so long after his death. Multon was accused by his con- 
temporaries of being a Papist; but, if the Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine could have been published during his life-time, there would 
have been no ground whatsoever for such an accusation, for the 
treatise abounds in teachings contrary to those of the Papists, and 
he frequently mentions the Papists as teaching contrary to the 


scriptures. 
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Milton’s grandfather was a Papist, his father was disinherited 
for becoming a Puritan; but, later in life, he drifted toward the 
extreme Independents. He is classed by most of his biographers 
as an Arian, but his beliefs were not altogetlier those held by the 
Arians. On the one side, his beliefs inclined to that of the Semi- 
Arians who believed in the unlikeness of the essences of God and 
of Christ. His views descended, in a measure, toward that of the 
lower Arians who made Christ out to be a creature produced in 
time. On the other side, he swung toward the pantheistic conception 
which made Christ out to be a creature not produced in time. On 
the whole, however, it is perhaps best to classify him as an Arian. 

Possibly, the most adequate way to set forth Milton’s theological 
views would be to examine his Treatise of Christian Doctrine, and 
to compare this work with his Paradise Lost. The Treatise of 
Christian Doctrine is divided into two books—Book I: Of the 
Knowledge of God; and Book Il: Of the Service of God. We shall 
be concerned chiefly with the doctrines set forth in Book I. 

Milton starts out by saying: “The Christian Doctrine is that 
divine revelation disclosed to all ages by Christ (though he was not 
known under that name in the beginning) concerning the nature and 
worship of Deity, for the promotion of the glory of God and the 
salvation of mankind.’ Under the definition of Christ he also 
comprehended Moses and the prophets, who were his forerunners, 
and the apostles whom he sent. He states that the Christian doctrine 
is not to be obtained from the schools of the philosophers, nor from 
the laws of man, but from the holy scriptures alone, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; therefore, each individual has the 
right to interpret the scriptures according to the light which he 
himself has. 

Furthermore, he says that Christian doctrine is comprehended 
under two divisions: Faith, or the knowledge of God; and Love, or 
the worship of God. “These two divisions, though they are distinct 
in their own nature, and put asunder for the convenience of teach- 
ing, cannot be separated in practice. . . . Faith does not mean 
the habit of believing, but the things to be habitually believed.’ 
Moreover, no one can have right thoughts of God with nature 
or reason alone as his guide, independent of the word or message 
of God. This is also set forth clearly in Paradise Lost, XII. 513: 
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Left only in those written Records pure, 
Though not but by the Spirit understood. 


The idea of God set forth in the scriptures is the idea that God 
intended man to have of him; therefore, man must be content with 
it. Milton sets down nine attributes which describe the nature of 
God, and these are proved by quotations from the Bible, as are all 
the doctrines set forth in the treatise. The attributes which show the 
inherent nature of God are as follows: 


Omnipresence, which arises from the Infinity of God. 


Omnipotence. 


1.) leruth: 

Ze opinit: 

3. Immensity and Infinity. 
4. Immutability. 

5. Incorruptability. 

6. Eternity. 

7s 

8. 

io). 


All the preceding attributes may be regarded as necessary causes 
of the ninth attribute—the Unity of God. 


The Vitality, Intelligence and Will of God show the divine 
power and excellence of the Deity. These also have to do with the 
nature of God; and the knowledge of God may also be derived from 
his efficiency, which is either internal or external. The internal 
efficiency of God is manifested through his decrees, which may be 
either general or special. God’s general decree is that whereby he 
has decreed from all eternity of his most free and wise and holy 
purpose, whatever he willed, or whatever he was himself about 
to do. God decreed nothing absolutely which he left in the power of 
free agents. In Paradise Lost we find Milton expressing the view 
that God made men free and that man ordained his own fall. The 
following quotation illustrates his doctrines on the divine decrees 
and on predestination : 


arya: So will fall 
He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault? 
Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
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Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood, and them who failed; 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs must do appeared, 
Not what they would? What praise could they receive, 
What pleasure I, from such obedience paid, 
When will and reason (reason also is choice) 
Useless and vain, of freedom both despoiled. 
Made passive both, had served necessity, 
Not me? They, therefore, as to right belong’d, 
So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate, 
As if predestination over-rul’d 
Their will, dispos’d by absolute decree 
Or high foreknowledge; they themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not 1; if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less proved certain, unforeknown, 
Cue: 
Paradise Lost, III. 95 


The external efficiency of God—whereby he carries into effect 
by external agency whatever decrees he has purposed within him- 
self—are discussed under the heads of Generation, Creation, and 
the Government of the Universe. In the Arian system of theology 
an infinite chasm is fixed between God and man, and the conse- 
quence of this is that God in his relation to the world can create 
only indirectly through his agent. For this purpose is formed the 
Logos, which is called into existence at a period inconceivable to 
man, but yet within the boundaries of time. This is created from 
nothing and not from the Father’s essence. However, Milton thought 
that the Son was created from the Father and that he was the first 
to be created. In the Treatise of Christian Doctrine Milton says: 
‘For when the Son is said to be the first born of every creature, 
and the beginning of the creation of God, nothing can be more 
evident than that God of his own will created, or generated, or 
produced the Son before all things, endued with the divine nature, 
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as in the fulness of time he miraculously begat him in his human 
nature of the Virgin Mary.” He believed that Christ taught that the 
attributes of divinity belong to the Father alone, to the exclusion 
even of himself. God has supreme dominion both in heaven and 
earth, with unlimited authority and full power of decreeing according 
to his own independent will. 


Father eternal, thine is to decree, 
Mine, both in Heaven and Earth to do thy will 
Supreme. 
Paradise Lost, X. 68. 


In speaking of the Holy Spirit in the Treatise of Christian Doc- 
trine, Milton says that although the Holy Spirit is not said anywhere 
in the scriptures to have taken upon himself any mediatorial 
functions, as is said of Christ, nor to be engaged by the obligations 
of a filial relation to pay obedience to the Father, yet he must evi- 
dently be considered as inferior to both the Father and the Son, 
inasmuch as he is represented and declared to be subservient and 
obedient in all things. From Milton’s views on the nature of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, we see that he is decidedly 
antitrinitarian at the end of his life. 

The whole of the seventh book of Paradise Lost, in which Milton 
tells the story of creation, is little more than a paraphrase of a few 
verses in Genesis; and we find that he has used the very words of 
scripture. In the Treatise of Christian Doctrine he says: “‘Creation 
is that act whereby God the Father produced every thing that exists 
by his word and spirit, that is, by his will, for the manifestation of 
the glory of his power and goodness.’ He then goes on to say that 
the original matter out of which God has created the universe was 
derivable from no other source than from the fountain of every 
substance; that is, from God himself, though it was at first confused 
and formless, and was later brought to order by the hand of God: 


I saw when at his word the formless mass, 
This world’s material mould came to heap: 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul’d, stood vast infinitude confin’d; 

Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder sprung ; 
Swift to their sev’ral quarters hastened then 
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The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. 
Paradise Lost, 111. 708. 


In his treatment of the doctrine of the atonement and original 
sin, Milton is evangelical. He speaks of redemption as that act 
whereby Christ, being sent in the fulness of time, redeemed all 
believers at the price of his own blood, by his own voluntary act, 
conformably to the eternal council and grace of God the Father. 
Christ was sent to redeem those who should believe, but God had not 
previously ordained what particular persons should be believers, 
though some persons, by reason of their natures, would be inclined 
toward obedience to God. But, seeing each person possessed free- 
will, God could not be held responsible for the disobedience of any- 
one, although he knew that there were those who would fall. Milton 
says, again and again, that this foreknowledge of God did not 
mean that he had predestined anyone to be a believer or not to be 
a believer. 

Milton believed in the second advent of Christ, the resurrection 
of the dead, and in the general conflagration. He thought that the 
second advent of Christ would be sudden, and that the time of his 
coming was known only to God; but that there were general signs 
which would appear when his coming was near: 


Truth shall retire 
Be struck with sland’rous darts, and works of faith 
Rarely be found: so shall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, 
Under her own weight groaning: till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 
And vengeance to the wicked. 
Paradise Lost, XII. 535. 


The materiality and natural mortality of the soul, and the sus- 
pension of consciousness between death and the resurrection were 
other tenets of Milton’s religious belief. When the body dies, the 
soul dies also, and will not come to life till the resurrection, when 
the soul and the body will both come to life, and the last judgment 
will take place. Following this, the saints will reign with Christ 
on this earth for a thousand years. At the expiration of the 
thousand years Satan will rage again, and assail the church at the 
head of an immense confederacy of its enemies: but he will be 
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overthrown by fire from heaven, and be condemned to everlasting 
punishment. Christ will then deliver up the kingdom to God, and 
this world itself will be consumed in a general conflagration. 

Interwoven with Milton’s theological beliefs are his toleration of 
- polygamy, the rightness of which he has taken great pains to prove 
through the Old Testament scriptures; and his disbelief in the 
observance of the sabbath. Moreover, he was not an advocate of 
attendance at church if public worship was to be a substitute for 
spiritual religion. In conclusion, we see that, on the whole, he was 
rather broad in his beliefs, and that he proved anything he wanted 
to prove from the scriptures. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF REFORM 


BY CHARLES KASSEL 


ECAUSE of the European war, and the break-up of old 

and the creation of new states, with the huge overturn in Russia 
and the dictatorship in Italy and elsewhere, the present is destined 
to be known as one of the great revolutionary epochs. We are still 
too close to these events rightly to appraise them. What lasting 
influence they are to have on the history of mankind we do not 
know as yet. Certain it is, however, that these newlyturned pages 
in the world’s annals have stirred the thoughts of men as they have 
not been stirred for centuries. 

The cataclysmic nature of recent changes, however, has served 
unduly to emphasize the revolutionary idea.. The spectacle of age- 
old institutions toppled from their bases, and venerated laws and 
usages disappearing as by a flash, has wrought upon susceptible 
minds in every land. Even in our democracies, where the machinery 
exists for effectuating the popular will and no occasion offers for 
violent change, the passing of the old order in Europe has evoked 
the ferment which such a leaven inevitably produces. 

Democratic human nature, truth to say, upon which rests the 
sensitive governmental structure in democratic lands, appropriates 
very slowly the tremendous lessons of modern political progress. 
Subconsciously, too many of us live in the days when republics were 
undreamed of and revolution was the instrument of political change. 
Such volcanic eruptions, therefore, as we have beheld in the old 
world still carry a powerful challenge to the imagination. The 
methods, indeed, of the common run of reformers, whose temper 
and whose weapons are borrowed from the past, may constitute a 
concession to this weakness. That in free governments the instru- 
ment of reform is education—that in such lands slow and solid 
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preparation for every forward step is a necessity and that power is 
futile without popular understanding—these sober and humdrum 
truths, though familiar in the abstract, have not wrought themselves 
into the texture of popular thought. 

The calm reformer—broad, well-poised and highly-informed— 
is a necessary factor in a democracy. Much of modern progress is 
distinctly traceable to such personalities. The narrow, inflammatory 
radical serves merely as an irritant, producing heat where light is 
needed. In absolute and semi-absolute states such individuals, by 
their fiery spirit, may kindle a successful insurrection and thus 
accomplish a result which can not otherwise be attained. In 
democracies, where legislation is the reflection, not of royal or 
oligarchical but of public sentiment, they hinder, rather than help, 
by their intemporate zeal, the causes they espouse.. 

Nor does the fierce crusader find any just sanction for his 
methods in the misunderstanding and abuse which even the true 
reformer usually encounters. The intelligent innovator expects no 
less. It is part of the first cost of all change. Indeed, it is precisely 
at this point that the leading difference appears between the large- 
minded reformer and his anti-type. The latter despises the conser-- 
vative instinct while the former values it. In the slowness of man to 
depart from his accustomed ways he recognizes the working of a 
beneficent principle. Instead of writhing with impatience before the 
obstacles which conservatism places in his path he welcomes them. 
To him these obstacles are an assurance that the new, when it 
triumphs at last, will root itself deep in the human soil and hold 
against mischievous attack in some mad and revolutionary hour. 

The inadaptation of the swashbuckling spirit to political reform 
in modern democracies is re-enforced by the general lessons of evo- 
lution. Mother nature herself is the true reformer’s mentor. 
Viewing the long story as a whole he sees in the instinct that weds 
man to old walks and old ways a universal, and on the whole, a 
salutary trait of human nature. It is this alone that has made 
possible the slow upgrowth of the social and family virtues against 
the pressure of the primitive impulses. 

With lessons for the higher type of reformer no period of history 
is freighted more richly than that which records the development of 
English laws and institutions during the nineteenth century. There 
we see accomplished by slow and halting but orderly processes what 
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in France had been achieved only by blood and fire and at the cost of 
a reaction which should else have been avoided, The Reform Acts, 
by which the British toiling classes were admitted to a voice in the 
councils of their nation—the Factory Laws, through which the 
English government reached out a sheltering arm to the child- 
workers in the factories—the system of Public Education, by which 
the state took up the task of enlightening the ignorance of the 
masses ; these, though but a few, are the chief of the measures which 
saved to England the horrors of a revolution. 

But while these concessions to the fundamental rights of man 
were vast strides forward, and were gained without the blight of 
civil strife, it is far from true that they were obtained without a 
struggle. No student of history, familiar with the story of that 
momentous epoch, need be told of the bitterness with which the 
conservative classes battled against the innovations, nor of the 
dread felt by many able and honest thinkers whose bias for vener- 
ated traditions and ideals blinded them to the essential justice of the 
new doctrines. 

For the heady tendency which too often marks the mere radical 
there is no surer antidote than the study of such a cross-section from 
the structure of political history. It sets off, as nothing else can do, 
the superiority of the evolutionary over the revolutionary method 
of reform. <A perusal of such pages in the annals of progress 
impresses the lessons of patience and of tolerance and charity toward 
opposition. The student beholds, as under a glass, the tangled and 
divergent influences which constitute the springs of action and 
belief, and sees that those who cry down movements and measures 
that make for change are, where erring, largely honest. 

With the history of the agitation in England that placed the 
ballot in the hands of the common man, the name of John Bright 
is imperishably linked. It was in large part through the efforts and 
the eloquence of this intrepid reformer that the English masses 
came into that tardy heritage. Enthusiastic in every cause to which 
he lent his aid, yet patient of criticism and opposition, too brave to 
quail before numbers and influence yet too kindly to harbor resent- 
ment even against those who assailed him the most bitterly, the 
Rochdale manufacturer, who rose from the bier of a dead wife to 
consecrate himself to humanity, has intertwined his fame with 
much that is best in modern British chronicles. 
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The pen of the historian pauses fondly upon Bright’s superb 
courage, his genial and generous magnanimity and the majestic 
eloquence that made truth seem nobler from his lips; yet the same 
pen goes on reluctantly to record that this man was bemeaned 
and reviled by half of England because he bespoke for the toiling 
thousands a larger voice in the affairs of their country. Moses 
Coit Tyler, in his Glimpses of England, writing of Bright while the 
latter was striking his most powerful blows in behalf of the dis- 
franchised classes, observes, “By an infallible test we are forced to 
decide that Mr. Bright is the foremost man now extant in England, 
—he is the most abused man in England—Throughout these islands, 
every number of every Tory paper, and of every demi-Tory paper, 
as surely, as systematically, flings its little stone, or its little dust, 
or its little mud, at John Bright, as it prints its heading in big letters 
and its leaders in small ones’. (Putnams, 1898, p. 157). 

Much in the same strain writes Justin McCarthy, in his History 
of Our Own Times, “His scheme,” says McCarthy, “was talked of 
at that time by some of his opponents as if it were a project of which 
Jack Cade might have approved. It was practically a proposal to 
establish a franchise precisely like that we have now, ballot and all, 
only that it threw the expense of the returning officer on the county 
or borough rate, and it introduced a somewhat larger measure of 
redistribution of seats”. (Harpers Edition, 1900, Vol. 1, Chapter 
40, page 139). 

The brilliant Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, we are told by another 
writer, cried out upon the movement as one for the “enfranchise- 
ment of impatient poverty and uninstructed ignorance’ (History 
of Modern England, by Herbert Paul, Macmillan, 1904, Vol. 2, 
Ch. 9. p. 201) and those who sought to stem the tide by half- 
measures pointed to Bright’s plan as “‘an example of what reckless 
demagogues would bring about if conservative reformers did not 
have their way” (History of Modern England, Paul, Vol. 2, pp. 
198-199). Yet even the “conservative reformers” of that day 
would have been accused of flagrant heresy a few decades before. 
When in March, 1831, Lord John Russell asked leave to introduce 
the first Reform Bill in the House of Commons,—a bill so mild it 
would have been hailed with approval twenty-five years later by 
Bright’s most stubborn opponents,—his speech was met with “deri- 
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sive cheers and laughter.” (Epochs of English History, by Rev. M. 
Creighton, Chapter 9.) 

Looking back through the century from the vantage-ground of 
today, how hard to believe that those men were sincere who stood out 
against these small concessions to fundamental human rights! So 
transparently rightful in our eyes are the demands to which Bright 
gave his tongue and pen, so manifestly in keeping with all our ideas, 
of political justice, we can scarcely keep down a feeling of resent- 
ment, as we turn the pages of that great epoch, against those who 
barred from any voice in the nation’s councils the classes that fought 
its battles and tilled its soils. Yet our own views might have been 
fully as cramped had we lived in that day and shared the feelings and 
traditions which for centuries had been so closely interwoven with 
the national life. We are too apt to forget the ripening touch of 
time upon the judgment alike of a people and of its units. Whether 
as a race or as an individual, the loftier the heights we scale, the 
wider grows the sweep of the horizon and the clearer becomes the 
vision. In the twilight of imperfect knowledge, truths that beam 
benignant in the fuller dawn often seem grotesque and forbidding. 

Mighty a weapon is the ballot in the hands of a people, it is a 
vain, if not a harmful, gift, when unaccompanied by knowledge and 
sober judgment. In popular enlightenment alone do we find the 
sure safeguard of freedom—the ballot is only the means. American 
statesmen, from the first hour of the republic, felt this truth, and, too 
jealous of the principle to entrust that sacred function wholly to pri- 
vate hands, the American commonwealths took up the task of popular 
education as a branch of governmental duty. With us, therefore, 
the idea is a familiar one, and the states of the American union 
have always vied with one another in their contributions to the 
cause of education. Indeed, at any time during the history of the 
nation, the man who proposed that the states give up the work of 
instructing the young through teachers paid from the public revenues, 
would have been jeered at even by the narrowest of those who 
opposed governmental interference with the affairs of the citizen. 
This was a species of paternalism which all recognized as whole- 
some. 

England, however, halted for long behind us. The sanest and 
soundest of her statesmen could not be weaned from the idea that 
the education of the people was no part of the business of govern- 
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ment, and they fought doggedly every measure which might commit 
Parliament to the policy of national education. It seems strange at 
this day that even John Bright—whose voice rings so clear through 

the century’s history upon the suffrage question— should have 
- joined in the sneer against the government turning school-master. 
Speaking of the bill offered by Sir John Russell in 1847, carrying 
a small government donation to the cause of education, Herbert Paul 
says in the work from which we have already quoted (Vol. 1, Ch. 4, 
p. 74), “Lord John’s proposals were resisted by Roebuck, Bright 
and other radicals because education was not the business of the 
State.” 

Fortunately, however, the bill was not without an eloquent 
champion,—one who, if he had not Bright’s sympathies with the 
toiling classes, and so entire a trust in their fitness for the ballot, yet 
possessed a clearer mind for general questions of government. It 
was Macaulay who rose from his place during the debate upon this 
bill to deliver one of the most impressive speeches to be found in 
his pages. ‘He has sat down,” said the great essayist, “without 
dropping one word from which it is possible to conceive whether he 
thinks that education is, or that it is not, a matter with which the 
state ought to interfere. Yet that is the question about which the 
whole nation has, during several weeks, been writing, reading, hear- 
ing, speaking, thinking, petitioning, and on which it is now the 
duty of Parliament to pronounce a decision. That question once 
settled, there will be, I believe, very little room for dispute.” 

The succeeding passages of Macaulay’s argument, though of rare 
persuasiveness, are too long to warrant quotation in a paper of 
limited scope, but at the conclusion of that fine deliverance we find 
this prophetic utterance: “From the clamor of our accusers, I appeal 
with confidence to the country, to which we must in no long time 
render an account of our stewardship. I appeal with still more 
confidence to future generations, which while enjoying the blessings 
of an impartial and efficient system of public instruction, will find it 
difficult to believe that the authors of that system should have had 
to struggle with a vehement and pertinacious opposition, and still 
more difficult to believe that such an opposition was offered in the 
name of civil and religious freedom.” (Macaulay's Works, Harpers 
Edition, 1899, Vol. 5, p. 446). How complete has been the fulfill- 
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ment of this prediction no one familiar with the history of modern 
England need inquire. 

At this point, however, the thoughtful reader must pause for a 
reflection. Why was it, the mind may well ask which muses over 
the story of those years, that the brilliant Macauley, whose vision 
was so broad and just upon this great question, should have been 
unable to throw off a traditional prejudice upon that other mighty 
issue of the day,—the extension of the ballot to the masses? Here 
Bright towered far above him. True, Macaulay spoke for the 
Reform Bill of 1832, which the growing clamor of the outcast 
classes forced from a reluctant Parliament, but that measure, though 
no unimportant one at the time, left the great body of the toilers still 
unenfranchised; and in his speech in the Commons Macaulay gave 
expression to a peculiarly specious and unstatesmanlike view of the 
right of the masses to representation in Parliament. 

“T say, sir,” he declared, “that there are countries in which the 
condition of the laboring classes is such that they may safely be 
entrusted with the right of electing members of the Legislature. If 
the laborers of England were in that state in which I from my soul 
wish them, if employment were always plentiful, wages always high, 
food always cheap, if a large family were considered not as an 
encumbrance but as a blessing, the principal objections to universal 
suffrage would, I think, be removed. Universal suffrage exists in 
the United States, without producing any very frightful conse- 
quences; and I do not believe that the people of those states, or of 
any part of the world, are in any good quality naturally superior to 
our own country. But, unhappily, the laboring classes in England, 
and in all old countries, are occasionally in a state of great distress. 
Some of the causes of this distress are, I] fear, beyond the control 
of government. We know what effect distress produces even on 
a people more intelligent than the great body of the laboring classes 
can possibly be. We know that it makes even wise men irritable, 
unreasonable, credulous, eager for immediate relief, heedless of 
temote consequences. . . . It is therefore no reflection on the 
poorer classes of England, who are not, and who can not in the 
nature of things, be highly educated, to say that distress produces 
on them its natural effects—those effects which it would produce on 
Americans, or any other people—that it blinds their judgment, that 
it inflames their passions, that it makes them prone to believe those 
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who flatter them, and to distrust those who would serve them. For 
the sake, therefore, of the whole society, for the sake of the laboring 
classes themselves, I hold it to be clearly expedient that in a country 
like this the right of suffrage should depend upon a pecuniary 
qualification.” (Macaulay's Works, Harper’s Edition, 1899, Vol. 5, 
peloje 

It is hard, indeed, to reconcile this view with the broad attitude 
of Macaulay on other great public questions. To acknowledge the 
sufferings of the laboring classes, and to admit that many of their 
wrongs were within the control of government, and yet to withhold 
from them the only mouthpiece through which they could effectually 
speak—and to do this, moreover, in the name of an illiteracy and 
poverty due in large part to the age-long denial of the very right it 
was sought to confer—was a species of reasoning which any mind 
can recognize now as absurd. Yet Macaulay never wholly changed 
his opinion and he died before the legislation of 1867 crowned the 
great crusade of Bright—legislation which led naturally to the Act 
of 1884 committing England to what was in effect, if not in name 
and form, universal manhood suffrage. 

The English toiler of our day enjoys a voice in his country’s 
affairs scarcely less pronounced than that of which his fellow in 
America can boast; yet the fears that disturbed Macaulay have 
found no echo in events. Indeed, it is precisely in the legislation of 
her Parliament since all classes have been admitted to representation 
that England has displayed the highest sagacity in her colonial 
government, the loftiest humanity in her code of crimes and punish- 
ments and the greatest wisdom and firmness in the promulgation and 
enforcement of laws for the health, the morals and the happiness of 
her people. 

It is not unfitting that, after a glance into the history of suffrage 
in England and the trials and final triumph of the movement of the 
supervision of education by the state, that splendid body of laws 
should claim our attention which is only next to the ballot and the 
school in importance—namely, the English Factory Acts. But lest 
those not familiar with the development of factory legislation in 
England may suppose those enactments to have been accomplished 
without a long and bitter struggle, we hasten to read from the 
century’s annals the story of the great movement which called those 
laws into being. Here again, the name of a single man comes to the 
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tongue as the leading factor in that signal triumph of patient and 
persistent humanitarianism. 

Lord Ashley, afterward the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the seventh 
of an ancient and distinguished family to bear that title, was one of 
those rare personages who united with nobility of name an equal 
nobility of character and intellect. Though the master of rich estates, 
and possessed of physical graces and mental accomplishments that 
gave him a hearty welcome to every aristocratic drawing-room, 
the luxuries of wealth and the blandishments of titled society made 
less deep an appeal to his compassionate nature than the wants and 
woes of his less fortunate fellow-creatures; and giving up in early 
prime the pleasures of society he began his memorable crusade for 
the alleviation of factory evils. 

The amount of interference with factory management involved 
in Lord Ashley’s first bill was insignificant, yet mine owners and 
manufacturers sneered, quibbled and raged, and orthodox leaders of 
thought lifted their hands in terror; but Lord Ashley persisted, 
and fourteen years of patient agitation crystallized public sentiment 
and brought forth laws whch have ripened into the wise and humane 
regulations of today. ; 

The earliest bill with which the name of Lord Ashley is associ- 
ated followed close upon the heels of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
shows how quickly the new sense of accountability to the humbler 
classes had begun to humanize Parliament. Space forbids a descrip- 
tion in detail of the conditions which prevailed when this first, 
faltering experiment in factory legislation was made, but we may 
quote a paragraph from Goldwin Smith’s The Umited Kingdom, 
which will afford a passing view of the evils it was sought to reach. 
“In the Factory Acts,” says this writer, “the Legislature enlarged 
its sphere and verged on socialism; so at least it appeared to the 
strict economists, who viewed this legislation with misgiving, as 
well as to the manufacturers and coal owners whose personal 
interests were touched. Yet the government does nothing socialistic 
or beyond its sphere in protecting those who cannot protect them- 
selves. The factory system, while it was adding vastly to the wealth 
of the nation, was showing its darker side in the ruthless employment 
of infant labor. Children had been sent by parishes which wished to 
get rid of them to distant factories as little slaves, and manufacturers 
had sometimes covenanted to take one idiot in every twenty. Nor 
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was the cruelty much less when the supply of infants was produced 
on the spot. Children eight years old, or even younger, were kept 
at work for twelve or thirteen hours a day, in rooms the air of 
which was foul and the moral atmosphere equally tainted, to the 
certain ruin of their health as well as of their character and 
happiness. Attention had been drawn to the evil, and something 
had been done for its mitigation, under George III: but the voice 
of philanthropy was little heard amid the din of the great war. 
Stubborn was the struggle made by the voice of avarice against 
humanity, which in the person of Lord Ashley pleaded for mercy 
to the children.” (Macmillan & Co. 1900, Vol. 2, Ch. 9, p. 372.) 

It well-nigh staggers belief that in the face of such revolting 
conditions disinterested individuals could be found so completely 
shackled by inherited ideas of government as to oppose Lord Ashley’s 
measure with passion and bitterness, upon no other ground than 
that such interference was outside the true province of government. 
Yet so blinding is the force of tradition, that upon this principle 
alone, now obsolete in every civilized government, hundreds of 
otherwise sane and charitable people raised their voices to stay even 
the inconsiderable legislation Lord Ashley’s bill proposed. 

“The controversy during Lord Ashley’s agitation’—we quote 
again from Justin McCarthy—‘‘was always warm and impassioned. 
Many thoroughly benevolent men and women could not bring 
themselves to believe that any satisfactory and permanent results 
could come of a legislative interference with what might be called 
the freedom of contract between employers and employed. 

Some of the public men afterwards most justly popular among the 
artisan classes were opposed to the measure upon the ground that 
it was a heedless attempt to interfere with fixed economic laws. 
With our recent experiences, we can only be surprised that a 
few years ago there was such a repugnance to the modest amount 
of interference with individual rights which Lord Ashley’s extremest 
proposals would have sought to introduce.” (History of Our Own 
Times, Harper’s Edition, 1900, Vol. 1, Ch. 13, p. 204.) In another 
work, the writer last quoted says: “It is now admitted that the 
legislation for the factories has worked with almost entirely 
beneficent results. None of the evils anticipated from it have come 
to pass. Almost all the good it proposed to do has been realized. 
Each further step of extension in the same direction has been made 
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with satisfactory results.” (The Epoch of Reform, Scribners, 1900, 
p. 97-8.) 

How painful to record, as we turn away from the subject, 
that on the factory bills of Lord Ashley—even the earliest, which 
only sought to reduce somewhat the hours of children and young 
persons—the great John Bright lent his voice and vote to the oppo- 
sition! “All the great and splendid services which John Bright 
rendered his country,’ exclaims Herbert Paul, “can not efface the 
memory of the speeches he made against this bill.” (History of 
Modern England, Vol. 1, Ch. 4, p. 72.) 

Bright was himself a manufacturer: such had been his father 
before him, and, as we can not doubt Bright’s honesty, we can only 
regret the prejudices of the manufacturer should have been so deeply 
ingrained in his make-up and that all the splendor of his intellect and 
all the greatness of his character could not rescue his judgment from 
error. Our sense of disappointment softens somewhat, too, when 
we recall that while Bright could not see either the wisdom or the 
propriety of government interference with factory management. 
Lord Ashley, despite his profound sympathies with the laboring 
classes, could not see the justice or expediency of allowing to the 
masses representation in the Commons and cast the weight of his 
name and influence against that great reform. The vision was warped 
in the one case by the inherited feeling of the capitalist, in the other 
by the instinctive dislike of popular government which aristocratic 
descent and station had bred and confirmed. 

Such in brief, is the story of the three great reforms which did so 
much to make the nineteenth century a notable one in English history. 
The trials and triumphs of those struggles reveal the same forces of 
human nature which are helping or hindering philanthropic measures 
and movements of our own time. The Brights, the Russells, the 
Ashleys of our age must contend with the same cleaving to the 
traditional, the same blindness to the fact that the ways of yesterday 
will not avail under the vastly changed conditions of today, the 
same readiness of humanity to obey the selfish instincts and forget 
the call of duty toward its unfortunates. On the other hand, through 
all the annals of the race, whatever the obstacles and however tardy 
the progress, we see that every humane cause triumphs at last, and 
in the end claims among its champions and defenders the very 
classes which at first distrusted or opposed. 


THE DEVIL’S DWELLING 


BY MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


HE dwelling place of the Devil is in hell whither he and his 

“angels” have been cast as punishment for their revolt “to be 
reserved unto judgment’’ (Peter ii. 4; cf. Jude 6 and Rev. xx. 3) 
The Jews speak of seven hells or seven compartments of hell in 
contrast to seven heavens. The Spaniards seem to know of seventeen 
hells, as may be seen from the following expression: Que te Ileven 
todos los demonios de los diez-y-siete infernos. (May all the devils 
of the seventeen hells get you!) ‘The negroes in Victor Hugo’s 
novel, Bug Jargal (1819), believe likewise in seventeen hells 
(che XX XT) 

Hell has been located by the Catholic theologians in the bowels 
of the earth; and in order that our planet should not be blown up 
by the infernal blasts, which would be rather disagreeable for its 
inhabitants, openings have been created which are none other than 
the volcanoes. The volcanoes of Iceland are connected with hell 
in some of the travels in Purchas’ Pilgrimage (1613). Mt. Aetna, 
which was already considered in classical days as the habitation of 
the giants, is now believed to lead down to hell. According to a 
belief current among Neapolitan peasants, hell is situated under the 
volcano Mount Gibel (Prosper Mérimée, Federigo, 1829). The 
earthquakes are caused by the movements of the flames and the 
convulsions of the damned in hell, which cause the earth to roll 
and toss in its bed.? 

1 The authoritative interpretation of the Catholic conception of hell will 
be found in Joseph Bautz’ Die Holle (1882) and Das Fegefewer (1883). See 
also the Abbé Carle’s treatise, Du dogme catholique sur l'enfer (1842). As a 
matter of fact, Catholic eschatology is about all to be found in the sixth 


book of Virgil’s Aeneid except for the fact that the Latin poet knows noth- 
ing of torments for wicked mortals. 
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The shepherds in the Middle Ages sometimes saw in the depths 
of the caverns the infected mouths of hell. 

The essential element in the Christian hell is fire. This idea rests 
upon many biblical passages.2 It has been supported by medieval 
theologians (see Thomas Aquinas, Swma Theologica), by Milton 
and other poets and rendered almost certain by the testimony of 
many a preacher now departed, who is not to be lightly doubted. 
The intensity of the fire of hell is so great that, in the belief of the 
Jews, the heat of the hot springs of Tiberias is due to the fact that 
its waters pass the gates of Gehenna.? 

There are three gates of hell, one is found in the inhabited land, 

But although the Devil has been put into “everlasting chains” 
(Jude 6; cf. II Peter ii. 4; Rev. xx. 3), he appears to enjoy the liberty 
of leaving his prison at will in order to walk up and down on our 
earth to tempt and torment us. 

“The Devil,’ so runs a proverb, “is nowhere in particular but 
everywhere in general.’ Nevertheless it would seem that certain 
parts of this earth are more favored by his visits than others. China 
simply teems with demons; indeed there is one particular province 
in that country which is known as “Demonland.” As far as Christian 
Europe is concerned, the North is the Devil’s preferred place of 
residence. The North was anciently believed to be the region of dark- 
ness and later was thought of in a transferred meaning as being the 
region of evil.5 The Cornish still believe that the North is the 
region of demons. It is described as the Devil’s dwelling place in 
the passage which has, erroneously enough, given rise to the Lucifer 
legend (Is. xiv. 13.)® Evil is described as coming upon Judah from 

ZUIe ibs Wels Soe Bey soos, Ih MEIN Iba GE Iban, Ac Vee, sin cts 


Matth. iii. 10, xiii. 30, 50, xviii. 8; Mark ix. 43; Luk. xvi. 24; 2 Thess. i. 8; 
1 Cor, ti 15) Hebr: x. 27, xi. 295) Reva ix. 2) xviii. 19-20) sac, 9210) 


CEC ite Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, v. 8. 
the other in the wilderness, and the third at the bottom of the sea.4 


4 Thid. 


5 The idea of the North as a region of darkness has two roots. The 
first is the sun—cultus. The sun goes around south and never north of the 
observer living north of the equator. This idea is emphasized in the sun- 
stations of some secret societies. The second root of the idea is the fact that 
some travelers may have got far enough north in winter time to experience 
very long nights. 

6 This passage has no connection with any Lucifer legend. The Semitic 
equivalent of the Latin “Lucifer” in this passage is one for the last crescent 
of the waning or dying moon. 
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the North in several passages in Jeremiah (i. 14, iv. 6 and vi. 1). 
These references are obviously to Babylonia, but Church tradition 
has given a symbolical and universal meaning to them.”. “The Lord,” 
says Lactantius, “so divided the world with the Devil that occidens, 
septentrio, tenebrae, frigus (the west, the north, the darkness, the 
cold) fell to the sphere of his Adversary” (Institutiones Divine.) 
This accords with the saying: Ab aquilone omne malum. (All evil 
comes from the North.) The good Goethe also said: 


“The further northward one doth go, 
The plentier soot and witches grow.” 


In Marlowe's play of Dr. Faustus, the Devil is, on the other hand, 
described as ‘“‘Prince of the East” (II, 1,) presumably on account of 
his connection with Oriental heathenism. This connection is seen 
as early as Rutebeuf’s Miracle de Théophile where Saladin is intro- 
duced as the intermediary between Theophilus and Satan. 

On the medieval stage, the position of hell generally was in the 
North. In the stage directions of The Castle of Perseverance, the 
oldest English Morality, the scaffold of Belial is expressly placed 
in the North. Milton, in his Paradise Lost (v. 689), follows medieval 
tradition to this point.® 

By taking up his sojourn in the Sh Satan is but following 
his Persian ancester Ahriman, who, as a winter demon, had his 
habitation in the cold North, from whence he sent down hail, snow 
and devastating floods. The north side of a churchyard is considered 
unconsecrated ground and is reserved for suicides. As the entrance 
to a church is at the west end for the reason that the altar facing it 
must be to the east, the worshippers entering the church have the 
North to their left. For this reason the left has always been the 
seat of, and has practically become the synonym for, the Opposition. 

The Devil, like the traditional Hibernian, is always “agin the 
government” of heaven or of earth. Asa matter of fact, Dublin was 
by some demonologists considered to be Satan’s earthly capital. 

7 The women wail over the dead Tammuz at the north gate of the Lord’s 
house (Ezek. viii, 14). 

8 Professor Ed. Ch. Baldwin, in his efforts to account for the left hand 
position of hell in Milton (“And on the Left Hand Hell,’ Modern Language 
Notes, XL, 251), goes far afield in trying to find Milton’s authority for this 
belief in the writings of the rabbis. Milton had no need to draw on the 


Talmud for his theology or demonology. On this point, as on so many 
others, the Puritan poet had but to draw on Catholic teaching and tradition. 
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The Scandinavian form of this name is Divelina. Burns must have 
had this fact in mind when he wrote: 


“Is justi as true’s the dels mm hell 
Or, Dublin City.” 


But let not the English rejoice too soon at the expense of the 
Irish. Their country is no less frequented by demons than the 
Emerald Isle. As a matter of fact, England, partly perhaps on 
account of its Northern latitude and its harsh climate, once had the 
reputation of being the chief abode of the spirits of hell. This is 
perhaps the reason why the English have never treated the cloven 
hoofed fellow so lightly as the Germans.® Procopius, in his book, 
De bello Gothico, tells us that a demoness, leaving her loved one on 
the continent, says of him: “My mother is calling me in England” 
(iv.29). In an ‘Essay on the Devil,’ which appeared recently in 
the English weekly, The New Statesman (1919,) the writer main- 
tains that England is still considered nowadays by anti-English 
papers as “The Devil’s Paradise.” The enemies of England have 
perhaps good reason to declare that the very Devil is among the 
inhabitants of that country. 

The English, however, maintain that they have nothing in 
common with the Devil, not even the language. It was long a 
favorite jibe with Englishmen that the fiends in hell spoke “Welsh,” 
which means the talk of the stranger. This brings to our minds 
Hotspur’s remark: ‘Now I perceive the Devil understands Welsh.” 
William Dunbar, the Scottish poet, in his famous Dance of the Seven 
Sins (16th cent.), makes even the Devil rebel against the hideous 
Geelic of his followers. Victor Hugo thinks that the Devil speaks 
a compound of Spanish, Italian and Latin (le Rhin, 1842.) The 
demons, according to Origen, have their own languages and dialects. 
According to popular belief, the Devil understands all human 
languages. 


99 


Sweden also counts among the Devil’s summer resorts. He 
even has a church in the village Elfdale situated in that country. 


9 Cf. M. D. Conway, “The Demons of the Shadow,” Scribner’s Maga- 
sine, V, 247. 


10 There appeared in America almost a century ago a book in two vol- 
umes, which is a biting satire on life in England, under the following title: 
Mephistopheles m England; or, Confessions of a Prime Minister. It is 
interesting to read Poe’s review of this book in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger 1835 Me a0 AHA. 
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The common place of rendezvous for the demons, when unem- 
ployed, is Mount Hecla, the volcano on the southwest point of 
Iceland. It was erroneously believed for a long time that Mount 
Pilatus in Switzerland was the Devil’s permanent place of residence. 
The Danube was of old regarded as under the special guardianship 
of the Prince of Darkness, who used to make extreme efforts to 
obstruct the crusaders voyaging down that river on their way to 
rescue the Holy Land from the Saracens. 

The Devil’s retirement to Lombardy in the medieval French 
drama refers to the unsavory reputation of the Lombards in the 
Middle Ages as usurers and poisoners. 

In flying about the world, the demons are limited to places which 
are still chaotic or waste. The desert was the common home of 
many Semitic devils. A demon might also have his home in the 
mountains, the sea or the graveyard. The demon that “lurks in 
graveyards” is universal.1’ The Devil is also believed to be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind. “The Spirits,’ says Anatole 
France, in Thais (1890), “dwell in inanimate objects. There are 
seats which serve as the instruments of devils.” The devils reside 
especially in the waters, the harmfulness of which is thus explained 
as clearly by doctrine as by science. The water must therefore be 
boiled or sterilized with the sign of salvation before it can be used; 
for the demons dread equally weil the fire and the cross. Now- 
adays, the former means proves more efficacious in driving out the 
demons than the latter. “The Christians,” Voltaire has said already 
a century and a half ago, “have lost the power to expel the Devil 
by the Sign of the Cross.” 


11 “The demons inhabit the brooks’ (Anatole France, op. cit.). 


MEH TION NON-FATALISM 


BY QUENTIN KUEI YUAN HUANG 


] EH TI says: “The ancient rulers, dukes and great men, gov- 

erning the kingdom, desired to have the country rich, with 
multitudes of people and good order in the administration. Yet 
instead of gaining multitudes the people became fewer; and instead 
of order they got disorder.” Thus, they lost what they desired ; while 
they gained what they hated. Why? Meh Ti says: “Because of the 
number of fatalists among the people!” 

The fatalist says: “Being rich by fate, a man is rich; while being 
poor by fate, he is poor. Whether a nation increases or decreases 
is determined by fate. When order is fated, there will be peace; 
while when disorder is fated, there will be trouble. If fate deter- 
mine that a man has a long life, he will have a long life; while if 
fate determine that a man has a short life, he will have a short life. 
What is the use of working against fate?’ Thus, they preach to 
the rulers, dukes and great men above and prevent the people below 
from doing their business. Therefore, the fatalists are charged with 
being unbenevolent. We can not fail to understand what the fatal- 
ists say. But how do we discriminate these sayings? Meh Ti says: 
“We must have a standard.” If there be no standard, it is no less 
difficult than to establish morning and evening on a wheel of fate. 
The distinction of right and wrong, of benefit and harm, can never 
be known. 

Words must be judged by the “Three Standards.” What are the 
Three Standards? Meh Ti says: “There is the standard of pre- 
cedent ; there is the standard of observation; and there is the stand- 
ard of function.” What is the precedent? It comes from the doings 
of the ancient holy emperors above. What is the observation? It 
is derived from the evidence of the ears and eyes of the multitude 
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below. What is the function? Its work lies in the administration of 
government and in the observation of the benefit to the country and 
its people. These are the Three Standards. Yet, the scholars and 
superior men nowadays sometimes think that fatalism is useful. 
Why not consult the affairs of the holy emperors? 

T’ang received the disorder under Chieh and changed it into 
order; Wu Wang received the disorder of Chou and changed it into 
order. Thus, the time was not changed, and the people were the 
same. Under Chieh and Chou the world was in disorder; while 
under T’ang and Wu, the world became peaceful. Could this be 
fate? 

Yet, the scholars and superior men of the present age sometimes 
think that fatalism is useful. Why not consult the writings of the 
ancient emperors? That which is to be proclaimed to the nation and 
the people are the statues. The statues of the ancient emperors say: 


“Happiness can not be prayed for; 
Nor can trouble be avoided. 

Is there no value in being respectful; 
Is there no harm in being cruel?” 


That which judges and pronounces sentence upon criminals is 
the penalty code. The penalty code of the ancient emperors says: 


“Happiness can not be prayed for; 
Nor can trouble be avoided. 

Is there no value in being respectful ; 
Is there no harm in being cruel?” 


That which establishes and puts an army in order and makes the 
soldiers go back and forth is the oath. The oath of the ancient 
emperors also says: 


“Happiness can not be prayed for; 
Nor can trouble be avoided. 

Is there no value in being respectful ; 
Is there no harm in being cruel?” 


Therefore, Meh Ti says: “I.can not count all the good writings 
of the world; they are innumerable. These are three examples of 
them.” Are not the sayings of the fatalists wrong? If the sayings 
of the fatalists be applied, the righteousness of the world will be 
turned upside down. To turn upside down the righteousness of the 
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world is to establish fate. It is the curse to the people. To teach 
the people this is to destroy them. 

But why do we desire to have the righteous above? It is said: 
“When the righteous are above, the world is at peace.” Shang Ti 
and spirits of mountains and streams must have a minister; thus 
ten thousands of people are greatly benefited. How do we know 
this? Meh Ti says: “In ancient times, T’ang was appointed to Po?* 
with a territory of a hundred square Li.** He cut the long and 
made up the short. He and his people loved each other; helped each 
other; and divided the extra wealth. He led his people to worship 
Heaven and respect the spirits above. Therefore, Heaven and the 
spirits made him rich: the barons helped him; people loved him; and 
the virtuous followed him. Before his death he became the emperor 
of the world and governed the barons. 

“Tn ancient times Wen Wang was appointed to Ch’i Chou®® with 
a territory of a hundred square Li. He cut the long and made up 
the short. He and his people loved each other and helped each 
other. Those near were peaceful under his administration and those 
distant followed his virtue. All those who heard of Wen Wang 
arose and ran toward him. The unfilial and unprofitable regretted 
this, saying: ‘Is not our land equal to that of Wen Wang? I am 
active; I benefit others. Are our people not like those of Wen 
Wang?’ This was because Heaven and the spirits made him rich; 
the barons helped him; the people loved him; and the virtuous fol- 
lowed him. Before his death he became the emperor of the world 
and governed the barons.”’ The elders of country places had a 
saying: “When the righteous are above, the world is at peace. Shang 
Ti and spirits of mountains and streams must have a minister: the 
people are greatly benefited by them.”” Thus, I know. The ancient 
emperors, in issuing statues and announcing edicts, were to reward 
the good, punish the cruel and exhort the virtuous. At home you 
should be filial and merciful to your relatives; outside you should 
be as a younger or elder to your neighbors. In sitting down you 


_ 33 Po was the place where King T’ang first organized his civil ad- 
ministration. It is the modern Chang An in Shensi. 

84 The character Li here used should be carefully distinguished from 
the Li explained in note 9. They have the same sound but are two different 
words in Chinese. In this case Li is a measurement; one Li is equal to 
one-third of a mile. 

35 Ch’i Chou was the place where Wen Wang first held his rule. It is 
the modern Ch’i Shan Hsien, Shensi. 
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should keep the regular place; in going out and coming in yous 
should have a limit. There must be a distinction between male and 
female. If this comes to pass, the civil officials would not rob nor 
steal and the defenders of cities would not revolt. When the ruler 
is in distress, you should die for him; if he is exiled, you should 
accompany him. Such men the superiors will reward and the people 
below will praise. 

The fatalists say: ‘““The superiors give rewards to some men, not 
because of their virtue but because of their fate. The superiors 
execute punishments upon others, not because of their cruelty but 
beause of their fate.” It is for this reason; they are not filial nor 
merciful to their relatives at home and they are not orderly to their 
neighbors outside. When they sit down they do not keep in the 
proper place; in going out and coming in they have no limit. There 
is no distinction between male and female. Therefore, the civil 
officials rob and steal and the defenders of cities revolt. When the 
ruler is in distress, they do not die for him; when he is exiled, they 
do not follow him. Such conduct the superiors punish and the people 
below defame. 

The fatalists say: “The superiors execute punishments upon 
them, not because of their cruelty but because of their fate. The 
superiors give rewards to them, not because of their virtue but be- 
cause of their fate.” If they really followed this, the rulers would 
not be righteous; ministers would not be loyal; parents would not 
be merciful; sons would not be filial; the elder brothers would not 
be good; and the younger brothers would not be respectful. These 
are the results of believing in fate. They have their birth in evil 
words. This is the Tao of the cruel. 

But how do we know that fate is the Tao of the cruel? In 
ancient times the poor desired to eat and drink but were too lazy to 
work. Therefore, there were not enough clothes and food and they 
died of cold and hunger. They did not know the reason but said: 
“T cease from my business and | am lazy.” They continued: “My 
fate is, indeed, unfortunate.” 

The ancient cruel emperors did not restrain their immoral ears 
and eyes and had no room in their evil minds for obedience to their 
relatives, so they lost their countries and ruined the national shrines. 
They did not know the reason but said: “I am not filial and cannot 
administer the government.” And they continued: “My loss is pre- 
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determined by fate.’ Chung Hui®® in his announcement said: “I 
have heard from the men of Hsia that he (Chieh) feigned the orders 
of Heaven and taught fatalism to those below. The emperor pun- 
ished him for his crime: he lost his army.” This saying shows that 
T‘ang rebuked Chieh for his fatalism. 

Wu Wang in his prayer made before the war says: “Chou did 
not worship Shang Ti and the spirits above and troubled his an- 
cestors by neglecting sacrifices. He even said: ‘My people have 
their fate; there is no use in punishing their disgrace in which 
Heaven also indulges.’ Therefore, he abandoned them and did not 
keep them.” This saying shows that Wu Wang rebuked Chou for 
his fatalism. 

Following the word of the fatalists, the officials do not admin- 
ister and the people do not do their business. If the officials do not 
administer, the government is in disorder ; if the people do not work, 
the treasury is depleted. The officials can not make wine and grain 
offerings to Shang Ti and the spirits. The virtuous and the scholars 
will retreat. Outside there is nothing to welcome and entertain the 
barons’ guests; inside there is no food to feed the old and weak, nor 
clothes for them to wear. Hense, fatalism is not beneficial to Heaven 
above; not beneficial to the spirits between, nor beneficial to men 
below. These are the results of believing in fate. They have their 
birth in evil words. This is the Tao of the cruel. Therefore, Meh 
Ti says: “‘Now the scholars and superior men, truly desiring to make 
the world rich and hating its poverty; desiring to have order in the 
world and hating disorder, can not fail to know that the words 
of the fatalists are wrong. It is the greatest evil in the world!” 

36 Chung Hui was one of the ministers of Ch’eng T’ang. He was a 


descendant of Hsi Chung, who was Master of the Horse under the Hsia 
dynasty. 


A RATIONALISTIC ‘GOD 


BY F. LINCOLN HUTCHINS 


S IT not worth while to bring the conception of an over-ruling 
Supreme Power out of darkness into light? To most people their 
God is a mystical being, hidden behind the clouds, of which they 
have no knowledge but which they attempt to describe according to 
their training in dogmas and superstitions. Having no concrete 
facts, their imaginations run riot and no two persons have the same 
conception as to the God whom they worship. There is in human 
nature a feeling, an impulse, a longing for something to tie to, to 
believe in, which may be reverenced and which satisfies the demand 
for some explanation that will account for the cosmos; the inner 
desire to know the cause of all phenomena. So far back as the 
record runs, human beings have always conceived of some existing 
ruling power, which they have named Spirits or spirit, Gods or God 
It being impossible to imagine anything that is outside of one’s ex- 
perience, it was natural that men should picture their Gods as mag- 
nified men, or disembodied spirits. 

Before science had investigated and laid down the laws govern- 
ing physical manifestations, all natural happenings were attributed 
to the direct control of supernatural beings working in human ways, 
but as science advanced such conceptions were gradually eliminated ; 
the magical interpositions of Gods and Spirits were discarded and 
natural law substituted, but the old words remained, many of them 
are still in use as stumbling blocks to clear conceptions. We still 
use the terms of ancient beliefs to describe notions that have long 
since been discarded; such terms are anchronisms which are out 
of place in any society of modern culture. While physical mani- 
festations are pretty generally understood there is vast ignorance 
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with respect to what is called the “psychic” nature; here is a 
wide field for the exercise of an unlimited imagination and the use 
of words which still carry misleading interpretations of the patterns 
that are stimulated by observed facts the cause of which are un- 
known. The words soul, spirit, life, will, memory, instincts, as 
names of concrete entities, which have no real existence, are as mis- 
leading as we now know were the early designations of physical 
happenings. 

Agnostics and materialists are those who have acquired a dis- 
gust for the dogmas and superstitions of the ignorant past, and real- 
izing the unverifiability of old beliefs, are moved to adopt an atti- 
tude of scepticism with regard to all speculations that are unsup- 
ported by scientifically verified facts. As personal experiences, ex- 
tensive reading of scientific works, and the discrediting of all super- 
natural notions, has progressed there has been a vast increase in 
scepticism and a growing distrust of all hypotheses in respect to mat- 
ters that lie outside of the physical sciences, but this is going too 
far; the worship of the so-called intellectual capacity, which causes 
neglect of deeper responses in the subliminal self, leads to a dispar- 
agement of all sentiments that arise from that source. 

As progress in the physical sciences drove out notions that were 
based on supernatural causes for manifestations in the material 
world, the prodigious advances in scientific psychology, made during 
the past decade, are driving out the supernatural agencies in the 
so-called psychic field. It has been discovered that the laws which 
govern the manifestations of the inner nature of man are just as 
immutable and compelling as those in the purely material field, and 
their violation are as invariably punished. In the confusion due to 
this advance in knowledge, the agnostic declines to enter into the 
speculative field; the materialist denies the existence of anything 
beyond matter itself; but the scientist knows from experience that 
there is something behind the manifestations that he observes which 
he cannot take hold of or explain, yet clings to his axiom “that 
something never came from nothing.” 

A synthesis of the latest discoveries in scientific psychology in- 
dicates that human beings have two distinct and separate nerve 
systems ; the first and most important is the hereditary which con- 
stitutes the real self, the visceral organism which carries on all of 
the living processes, creates the wants, desires, wishes, fears and 
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other emotions, and the miscalled instincts. The second and less 
important is the sensory, an ancillary and dependent instrument for 
the unconscious self. This sensory system is individually organ- 
_ ized, a purely environmental affair; all that is known comes through 
stimulations from manifestations. Up to two years of age all chil- 
dren are without a definite organization of their sensory system; 
the babe knows neither its father or its mother, time or distance, 
neither its own body or other objects; its movements are indefinite 
and uncontrollable, except so far as the experience of the race have 
created hereditary responses. An infant gives no indication of its 
hereditary nature or of its capacity to organize a sensory system; 
it cannot be known whether the child will become a genius or an 
imbecile. At birth the sensory system is inchoate, unorganized and 
inoperative; the connective nerves from the senses to the brain or 
spinal cord are dissociated; stimulations find no direct pathway to 
any centrally organized focussing point; they are diffused over the 
entire nerve system. The organizing of the sensory system seems 
to be after the following described order. Present an apple to an 
infant, at first he forms a hazy impression of its form and color 
through his eyes; repeated presentations cause the visual nerves to 
establish a pathway from vision sense organ to certain focussing 
cells in the brain, by repetitions of the stimulation this pathway 
is more firmly established and the brain pattern becomes fixed so 
that any stimulation representing any part of the apple will cause 
a reformation of the entire pattern. Let the child feel, smell or taste 
the apple, similar patterns are formed through the tactile, olfactory 
and gustatory senses which are added to the visual patterns. Now 
add the stimulation of the word “apple” and the auditory sense 
adds still another pattern, the whole forming an associated pattern 
which represents all that is known of that apple, which may be sup- 
plemented by reactions from all kinds of apples during the future 
time. The establishment of such patterns is effected by the trans- 
mission of energy, caused by a disturbance of a resting condition in 
the sense organs, through the afferent neurons to connected brain or 
spinal nerve cells, this energy overcharges those cells and is passed 
on through the efferent neurons to the muscles where it is trans- 
formed into heat and motion. Of this transformation there is a 
feeling, an awareness, a consciousness or knowledge. 

The handicap under which mankind is now laboring lies in the 
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language into which each individual is born and the training that 
he receives, both of which are vestigages of an older and more 
ignorant age. Such misbegotten words misrepresent, and misinter- 
pret the patterns that each one forms from stimulations; the actual 
patterns are unknown as there can be no awareness of them, the 
awareness comes only from feeling the transformation of energy at 
the muscles and, unfortunately, many of these feelings are inter- 
preted by terms that bear no relation to the patterns that caused 
them. 

But human beings require means to express the inner nature, 
which is an universal, persistent quality in the cosmos, and this de- 
mand has manifested itself from the very beginning of historic ex- 
periences. This medium, obviously, must be one that is known to 
the group of which one forms a part, however different may be the 
patterns to which they are applied. This difference in association 
of words in interpreting patterns is the cause of discussions and end- 
less conflicts between people. Without such a means, each individ- 
ual would be confined to grimaces, gestures and animal cries that are 
unequal to the expression of these impalpable concepts which the 
sensitiveness of his nerve systems enable man to have. 

Do not the foregoing facts lead to the conviction that the 
Supreme Power is constituted of imponderable qualities, the essence 
of which are beyond the present capacity of man to apprehend, but 
of which the manifestations of energy, order, harmony, rhythm, 
acquisitiveness, ambition, altruism and love are known by all men 
regardless of their state of culture, and all of which are governed 
by laws as immutable and compelling as those of the purely material 
world. This conviction accounts for the existence of the universe 
and everything within it. Beginning with the manifestation of 
energy in the electron, the conservation of which proves its immor- 
tality, and from the combination of those electrons all material 
forms have been evolved, from that of gases, fluids, and solids of 
inorganic matter up to the highest sensibility in the animal known as 
man. <A sensibility that began with the sublimation of matter into 
incipient nerve stuff which made the form susceptible to irritation 
and thus introduced the manifestation of life; since which time 
there has been a slow but ever increasing refinement of the nerve 
constitution until, through successive changes, man is now able to 
respond as never before to the impulses that flow from the eternal 
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qualities. This conviction compels the concept that the imponder- 
able qualities are the only real, eternal objects in the cosmos, and 
that all material forms are but the means, the instruments through 
which those qualities obtain manifestation and development. This 
conviction explains the impulse to postulatea Supreme Essence, how- 
ever mistaken or bizarre the language used in describing gods, for 
there is a feeling of a compelling control of all manifestations by 
an invisible, but invincible power. Such a conviction brings God 
into the region of partial understandability; it accords with all 
that the sciences have demonstrated; it appeals to common know- 
ledge; and at the same time impresses upon the individual the obli- 
gations, “‘to be true to the heavenly vision,” which he inherited at 
his birth. 

As in all physical sciences it is demonstrated that there is a par- 
ticular balance of forces that produce the best results, so in the 
super-material world there must be a balance that will produce the 
most good; therefore the impulses from the imponderable qualities 
should be properly balanced, but it is a well known fact that individ- 
uals are very unequally endowed with the capacity to respond to 
impulses from the eternal qualities. One inheriting factors that 
are over-sensitive to acquisitive impulses will develop a greedy tem- 
perament; one sensitive to harmony and rhythm will develop a musi- 
cal temperament; one susceptible to the procreative quality will live 
a sensuous life; one with factors that give dominance to ambitions, 
to love of power and fame will drown all impulses from the altru- 
istic qualities; one whose temperament inclines toward discoveries 
will become an inventor, an explorer, or a scientist, and so it is with 
regard to susceptibility to impulses from any other of the supreme 
qualities. 

Over-dominance of any one of the imponderable qualities in any 
individual is followed by punishment of some sort, even unto death, 
not always to the actor for the effects may have a social significance. 
The social complex is therefore the criterion of absolute right and 
wrong. These acts or manifestations that are not followed by pun- 
ishment, commonly endure because they are in accord with the 
supreme qualities and are right, while those which bring punish- 
ment upon the actor or to anything in the environment, either now or 
hereafter, are wrong, because they violate the eternal law. These 
are the elements which have directed the course, of all evolution; not 
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in a purposive way, but in a step-by-step, a hit or miss process, in 
the strenuous endeavor to evolve material forms through which the 
real qualities may find and manifest themselves. The course has 
been governed by punishment, that is, those manifestations that were 
in accord with the supreme qualities found no opposition and were 
conserved, while those forms which failed to manifest or mani- 
fested in ways antagonistic to those qualities were extinguished. 
Those forms which developed any one of the qualities at the ex- 
pense of any of the others, disturbing the harmony between them, 
received punishment to bring them into line. As pain and death fol- 
low all infractions of the physical laws so do pain and sorrow fol- 
low any infraction of the laws that govern the supreme qualities. 
It is only when experience has solidified the social complex, in dif- 
ferent races and states of culture, in the ever growing recognition of 
manifestations that bring no punishment in their train, is progress 
attained. 

The explanation of the enduring persistence of the cult which 
began with the story of Jesus Christ, which has influenced western 
culture during the past two thousand years, notwithstanding the 
oriental language in which it is expressed, and in spite of creeds, 
dogmas and superstitions which have grown up around it, is be- 
cause it has found an echoing response from the hereditary elements 
that the immortal qualities have established in the human form. 
Expressions in all religions and in literature which have touched the 
inner nature of mankind, are those which harmonize with the impon- 
derable qualities, however crude or fantastic the words used to con- 
vey them have been. The great understanding heart of humanity 
has re-interpreted the fallacious words into stimulations of the nerve 
elements which synchronize with the qualities of the Supreme 
Power. 

With the conviction of such a ruling power, uncontradicted by 
science and supported by rightly interpreted words of the prophets, 
messiahs and great men of all times and races, man will attain a 
greater dignity as a co-worker with God; a deeper conception of the 
purpose of existence and a clearer vision of his obligation to aid in 
the efforts of the Infinite to evolve an instrument capable of appre- 
hending and manifesting the Supreme Qualities. 

Should not this be the basis upon which the young should be 
taught? They should be made to understand that they, in common 
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with all other material forms, are merely means through which the 
eternal qualities may find expression. That the impulses from these 
qualities are the real powers behind all ideals. That each person 
should listen for impulses from all the qualities and, by striving to 
maintain a proper balance among them, fulfill his obligations and live 
a perfect, worth while life. No one with this conviction of a ration- 
alistic god would ever wittingly violate the laws of existence how- 
ever much he might err through ignorance, or by being cursed with 
an excessive dominance of the nerve elements which respond to im- 
pulses from some one of the primeval qualities that were first appre- 
hended and manifested. 


NATURAL VERSUS REVEALED RELIGION 
Their significance in the Mexican situation 


BY HAROLD BERMAN 


WO nations, unrelated to each other in blood and ancestry, living 

in two widely-separated hemispheres and professing widely-dis- 

parate faiths—though the both faiths are the offshoots of a common 

aboriginal stem, Christianity—are now engaged in a desperate 

battle, the object of which is the shattering of the power of their 
respective churches. 

The Russians, ever since the Bolshevist Revolution, have been 
busily engaged in fighting the centuries-old oppressive power of the 
Greek Orthodox church, in closing up the sacred edifices, confiscat- 
ing their immense landed as well as movable properties, and in 
curbing the spiritual power of the clergy in general. Even now, 
after the initial hectic flush of battle and the melodramatic clash 
of steel in Russia has passed over and its place has been taken by a 
far less spectacular, less frenzied but none the less effective, if 
silent, grip, Mexico steps into the ring and begins to belay all about 
her in the frenzied manner of the Russians of a few years ago. 

There is this difference between the two, however. Whereas 
the Russians avowedly fought as the uncompromising enemies 
of all religion, boldly declaring it to be the “the opiate of the 
people,” a pernicious habit to be fought and extirpated without 
mercy or compromise, the Mexican officials profess to feel no 
enmity whatever towards the Christian religion as such, and not 
even to the Catholic branch of it as practiced in their country ever 
since the coming of the white settlers in the wake of Cortez and 
Pizzaro, but are merely trying to shatter the overwhelming political 
and economic powers exercised by the Church over the people of 
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Mexico. The struggle thus becomes, strictly speaking, not a religious 
war, a war of the kind that has darkened the skies of Europe on and 
off for centuries past—a fight to the finish, between sects and 
creeds, each one of them fighting for the adoption of its own inter- 
pretation of the Christian creed—but rather a struggle between a 
surviving vestige of the Mediaeval Catholic Church, with its claims 
to temporal as well as spiritual powers, and the more modern sys- 
tem in vogue at the present time in most countries where the respec- 
tive functions of the two institutions—Church and State—are never 
allowed to encroach upon one another. 

It is inevitable, and practically a foregone conclusion, that the 
ultimate victory will be on the side of those who are fighting for 
freedom,on the side of those who represent the State in the present, 
much belated, battle. The Church will, sooner or later, be obliged 
to yield, if not gracefully then shamefacedly and in obedience to 
overwhelming force; not so much to physical force, as to the force 
of public opinion and a growing sentiment of modernism. But yield 
it must, its battle having been lost several centuries ago, at the time 
when the Renaissance first came knocking at the door of the 
Christian nations of Europe. It has been a battle of attrition 
between the two ever since. ‘The place and the role of each in the 
scheme of existence simply had to be properly demarked and clearly 
defined. One must not encroach upon the other’s province or 
dominion. 

One detail in this momentous drama now being enacted before 
our very eyes on that country-wide stage has, however, generally 
escaped attention. The great mass of the people of Mexico, as in 
most Central and South American countries, are Indian. The most 
of them are pure-bred Indians, the aboriginal heritage strong 
in their blood, but speaking the Spanish language and worshipping 
an. Hispano-Catholic God. And it is these very masses—Indian 
almost all of them—who have so solemnly sworn “to shed their last 
drop of blood in defense of the sacred shrine of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe,” as well as all other shrines, churches and monasteries 
that dot every highway and byway of Mexico. 

When one, however, opens the books relating to the history of 
the conquest and the settlement of Mexico by the white men, one 
finds recorded in them the intensity and the determined obstinacy of 
the ancestors of these very Indians’ resistance to the forcible adop- 
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tion of Christianity. And he learns also that they yielded only, when 
at all, to the convincing arguments of the stake and faggot and the 
torture chamber. In other words, we find that their ancestors were 
ready to shed their blood to the last drop in their fight against that 
very faith, even as their successors in the present day are ready to 
consecrate it now by their Martyrdom. And then, and quite involun- 
tarily, a thought—a destructive thought, let us admit—enters our 
mind, and we ask ourselves: “what is the nature of that, so-called, 
Revealed and Absolute, truth for which men of all ages stood ready 
to shed their own and other people’s blood?” For, we must remem- 
ber that not only were the representatives of each and every religion 
ready to shed the blood of the followers of all other faiths, but that 
even the followers of each sect were ready to fight to the bitter end 
the members of other sects within that very religion, aside from the 
occasional seeking of their own martyrdom for truth’s sake. Each 
one of them fought for his own conviction, for his own conception 
of absolute truth. And yet we are aware that only one of them—if 
any—could be true, in the dogmatic sense. Only one set of 
dogmas, at the most, could be true, all others being Jpso facto a 
figment of the Founder’s imagination, the result of a certain person’s 
or group’s environment, early education or what not. And we must 
also remember that when people fought the bloody wars of religion 
they did not most assuredly fight for ethical principles or concepts 
as such, but for dogmas pure and simple. When the Missionary 
goes forth to preach his faith in strange lands, it’s dogma that he 
brings, while ethics are only incidentals. It’s faith that gives him zeal 
to suffer and preach, “Believe this,’ he says in effect, “And 
live among us in peace and comfort and be molested by no one, here 
and in the world to come. Believe otherwise—as you have believed 
yesterday and the day before—and you shall be put to the torture, 
handed over to the Executioner, to be tortured and perhaps also 
deprived of your life, and be accursed in this and the coming life”. 
It was belief solely that forms the pith of the argument. And 
Christianity, the faith that boasted a greater body of dogma—and a 
far more difficult one to accept—than any other revealed faith with 
the sole possible exception of Buddhism, perforce had to become the 
persecuting religion par excellence—the religion of fire and sword, 
foreign missionary bodies and so forth—in order to carry its gospel 
to the confines of the earth, bring it to those who didn’t receive it 
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as the inheritance of their fathers, and therefore to be accepted as a 
matter of course and without any further ado, speculation or inquiry. 
A dogmaless, or near dogmaless, religion, the teachings of Confucius 
or Zoroaster for instance, or such as is preached by Gandhi today, 
saying that “each man, according to his own right manifests the 
truth, yet no one manifests the truth completely,” needs no Mission- 
aries and surely no stake and faggots to enforce its belief, all 
such accessories to faith being unthinkable in its case. Ethics, 
and rules of conduct generally, are best inoculated in the young in 
the quiet of the schoolroom, by the calm and reasoned discourse, or 
by the example of one’s conduct. There is none of the heat, passion 
and violence engendered by supernaturalism about it and its content. 
Not even in the, abstractly-poetical lip-worship rendered to the 
spirits of the departed dead, or the homage tendered to the sun or 
the sacred fire that characterize either of these religions. 

The Japanese, it is related, drove the Christian Missionaries, and 
Christians generally, out of the land a few years after they gave 
them permission to come and settle in their land—in the 17th 
century—when they discovered that these soon fell to quarrelling 
among themselves on matters of faith, aside from trying to con- 
vert the natives. Such a procedure having been unknown in Japan 
since the coming, many centuries previously, of the early Buddhist 
priests, who converted some of the natives to their faith and left 
all the rest alone to cultivate their own ancient faith. And they 
certainly were right. A belief should either be accepted as a con- 
vention, as one of the many inherited institutions incidental to the 
state of Society in which one is born, bestowed no thought on or 
speculation about at all, but taken as a matter of course, as the 
very air that one breathes, as one’s digestion or blood circulation, 
and never therefore, forced upon any one who has been bred to other 
conventions and forms, or should be discarded altogether when, 
upon mature deliberation and research, it has been found deficient 
or senseless, in one or another sense. But to fight over it, and 
to seek to enforce its practice upon others who have been brought 
up to follow and venerate some other convention is about as sensi- 
ble as to employ the “Holy office’ methods in the matter of the 
preference of rice to corn-bread or the superior virtue of a chair 
to a mat for sitting upon, all of these respective customs and prac- 
tices being rooted in the age-old habit of the people that practice 
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them, and, without involving any principle or creed, have become 
more acceptable to them than any other practice, and no more need 
be said about it. The theology of a people grew out of its own 
peculiar genius and weltansshauung just as its literature, art, food, 
dress and domestic life did. Either is indigenous to its genius, and 
therefore fitting to its peculiar mental and physical make-up. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth while to recall Hegel’s 
definition of religion as “the knowledge of the divine spirit (in 
Himself) through the medium of the finite mind” and his division 
of same into several categories, the positive or definite, and the 
indefinite groups. 

The classic argument employed on behalf of religious tolerance 
is the one advanced by Lessing, adapted by him in turn from one of 
the tales of Boccaccio. It tells the story of the man who, on his 
death-bed, bequeathed to his three sons three rings, all the three of 
them looking alike, the one made of gold, the other two made of 
some base counterfeit metal. The advice implicitly given them by 
their father was not to go to the Jeweler, who, by assaying them 
and subjecting them to his tests, would render two of the three 
sons unhappy for life, aside from proving the death-bed deceit of 
their father. But the sons soon fall to quarreling about the re- 
spective merits of their rings and when they do finally bring their 
mutual complaints to Nathan the Wise, being uneasy in mind as 
to which of them is in possession of the genuine gold ring, he also 
advises them not to put their rings to the test, but to let doubt 
persist for ever. As in the Eighteenth Century, the. sceptical, 
Laissez Faire Century, this is excellent advice. Let well enough 
alone, and do not pry into things that may, and would, make 
you unhappy. Keep your doubts to yourself, and trouble no one 
about them—not even yourself overmuch. The scientific or crit- 
ical spirit of the Nineteenth Century would ask, “is it honest?” 
Is it even courageous? Why should one want to hold on and to 
cherish a thing about the genuiness of which the worm of doubt 
is forever gnawing at his heart? And why bequeath such a bauble 
to one’s children, with the injunction to cherish it above all in the 
world and to bequeath the same in turn to his own children after 
him? From the standpoint of logic and clear thinking, of intellectual 
honesty and courage, this is pure bosh and mental ostrich-play. 
Man should have the courage to seek out the metaphorical jeweler 
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and force him, at the point of a gun virtually, to tell one whether 
his ring be gold or some base metal, especially after he had been 
repeatedly told by his mentors for ages and centuries that his very 
happiness and salvation depend upon its being genuine. 

We are aware, of course, that the wearer of each ring—the 
practitioner of each one of the three dominant religions—is sincerely 
convinced in his heart, or at least hopes, that he, and he alone, is 
in possession of the golden ring (else he would not wear it, and 
the religionist would not practice his faith). But supposing that their 
father had altogether lost the genuine gold ring and persuaded the 
clever artificer to manufacture three counterfeits in the very image of 
the original ring made by him sometime before and since then become 
lost? Supposing that each one of the three brothers was cherishing 
a base bauble, as the case seems most likely to be with all dogmatic 
religions whose root is to be found in man’s fear of the supernatural 
and the Great Unknown, what then? One hates to think indeed of 
the result of such consistent, and destructive, thought, or of the 
deluge of misery that it would bring in its train—if but for a while— 
to a struggling, squirming humanity after it had waged all the bloody 
wars on behalf of dogma as well as between the various religious 
systems! The strongest emotion, as well as the one most potent of 
good and evil, would then be gone from the heart of man. And man 
would lose his dearest as well as his most cherished hope and illusion. 

And yet, even as Wm. James has sought to find a more rational 
substitute for the stimulation and the quickening of the national and 
individual pulse furnished by war, so must we find a rational cure 
for the dogmatic psychosis; something that is based on a rational 
emotion, but on an emotion nevertheless. A purely ethical religion, 
one based upon the duty of man to his fellow-man and the collective 
welfare of all beings that compose a State, group of states, a nation, 
or nations. could, in due course of time, be brought to that stage of 
perfection where it would possess a sufficiency of emotional power 
to sway the heart of man, and even to supply that mild opiate that 
all religions and national emotions have exerted upon the heart and 
imagination of man since time immemorial. The only appreciable 
difference between the two would be that, whereas the old emotion 
leads to hatreds and to wars, the new one would bring in its train 
the love of one’s neighbor as well as international peace and con- 
cord, aside from ridding us of quite a parcel of brass rings that 
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masquerade as pure gold. The basic ethical conception and practices 
are universal and one the world over, though they may vary some- 
what in detailed local expression and interpretation. They are one 
and indivisible for the entire human race. 

Could one visualize, if but for a moment, a warless, hatredless 
world, a world freed from all prejudice, from all religious strife, 
from all fanaticism and misunderstanding and all the evils that they 
bring in their train, what a glimpse of Paradise would be his! Yet 
such a paradise could be brought many steps nearer to us if not 
realized at once by the weakening of the power of the several dog- 
matic religions that rule the world today. 

Rational thought and duty, minus supernaturalism, would 
undoubtedly have hard sailing for a while among the average, among 
the generality of people. Its fight for recognition would be consider- 
ably augmented by the fact that we live under a Machine system and 
Commercial age. The Machine Age, in its initial stages an invaluable 
aid in developing a negative scepticism in the few superior minds, 
became in due course of time the constable of “things as they are”. 
It’s a Sheriff standing guard with a primed and loaded gun over the 
delicate machinery of this great and complex system. The status 
quo is its chief aid in being as in growth. But the recognition 
would be bound to come once the greatest and most irksome shackles 
—Supernaturalism, and tradition in their more deleterious forms— 
have been thrown off. The human mind would then be far better 
equipped to cope with the other evils: the racial and economic bar- 
riers between man and man and between nation and nation. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION OF DARWIN 


BY J. V. NASH 


N all the discussions concerning Darwinism and religion in re- 

cent years, little light has been thrown on the subject of Darwin’s 
private religious convictions. What effect, if any, did the great 
Evolutionist’s discoveries in biology exert upon his own inherited 
beliefs in the field of religion? And how shall we resolve the para- 
dox that the man whose scientific writings have been criticized in 
many quarters as utterly destructive not only to Christian theology 
but to any system of supernaturalism should have been buried in 
Westminster Abbey with all the rites and honors of the Church of 
England ? 

Disliking theological controversy, Darwin was reticent in the 
matter of his personal religious views. He held that he was not 
justified in publishing his opinions on subjects in which he did not 
profess to be a specialist, and that his attitude toward religion was 
a purely private’matter in which the public could have no legitimate 
interest. He shrank, too, from the thought of inflicting pain upon 
those who held different opinions and who found comfort and sup- 
port therein. 

A study of Darwin’s religious evolution, as it kept pace with his 
scientific researches in the realm of biological evolution, is of pe- 
culiar interest and significance when it is remembered that, reared 
in an orthodox atmosphere, Darwin was once a candidate for the 
ministry of the Church of England. A phrenologist studying Dar- 
win’s head in later years assured him that he had a bump of rever- 
ence large enough for ten priests. Born in an earlier generation, 
he would quite likely have ended his career as The Most Reverend 
Charles Darwin, D. D., Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Although Darwin published nothing on religious subjects, a wealth 
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of material bearing on this phase of his life is available to the in- 
vestigator in Darwin’s letters, of which a vast number have been 
published, in his posthumous autobiographical memoir, and in the 
writings of his son, Francis Darwin. 

Entering life on the same day and in the same year as Abraham 
Lincoln,—February 12, 1809,—Darwin was baptized in the Church 
of England. He was nurtured in the odor of pious respectability 
and at the age of sixteen was posted off to Edinburgh by his father, 
Dr. R. W. Darwin, a successful physician, to study medicine. 
Thither his older brother, Erasmus, had already preceded him. But 
the sight of blood and the horrors of the operating room in the days 
before the use of anaesthetics were too much for his nerves. His 
father, hearing unfavorable reports from Edinburgh, decided to take 
him away. It occurred to the worthy parent that Holy Orders 
might offer better prospects for the discontented youth: As Darwin 
himself puts it: 

“After spending two sessions in Edinburgh, my father perceived, 
or he heard from my sisters, that I did not like the thought of being 
a physician, so he proposed that I should become a clergyman. He 
was very properly vehement against my turning into an idle sport- 
ing man, which then seemed my probable destination. I asked for 
some time to consider, as from what little | had heard or thought 
on the subject I had scruples about declaring my belief in all the 
dogmas of the Church of England; though otherwise I liked the 
thought of being a country clergyman. Accordingly, I read with 
care Pearson on the Creed, and a few other books on divinity; and 
as I did not then in the least doubt the strict and literal truth of 
every word in the Bible, I soon persuaded myself that our Creed 
must be fully accepted.” 

In order to qualify for Orders, it was necessary that Darwin 
should attend an English university and take a degree. And so in 
1828, at nineteen, he went into residence at Cambridge University. 

The reference to Dr. Darwin’s fear of his son’s becoming “an 
idle sporting man” needs a word of explanation. From his early 
boyhood Darwin had been, as he tells us, “passionately fond of 
shooting.” So strong was his ardor for the pastime that, in his own 
words, “I do not believe that anyone could have shown more zeal 
for the most holy cause than I did for shooting birds. How well 
I remember killing my first snipe, and my excitement was so great 
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that I had difficulty in reloading my gun from the trembling of my 
hands.” 

Another of his youthful hobbies was the more constructive pas- 

time of collecting natural history specimens,—wild flowers, beetles, 
and insects of all kinds,—which he classified as best he could. This 
interest, indeed, had manifested itself from his earliest childhood, 
and by the time he was nine years old it was well developed. A good 
psychologist might have found in it a clue to Darwin’s latent genius; 
but to his father it seems to have signified nothing; even his teachers 
apparently saw no significance in it. So Darwin was consigned to 
the sacred ministry. 

At Cambridge, naturally enough, the holy vocation for which 
he was ostensibly preparing rested lightly on Darwin. He disliked 
the classics and mathematics; for the latter his dislike amounted to 
a positive loathing. From these odious studies he found relief in 
three directions. First, by plunging into the gay whirl of student 
life, not without some drinking. He admitted having been positively 
drunk on at least three occasions, and thought intoxication the great- 
est of pleasures. Second, in roaming about the country in search of 
natural history specimens. Third, but by no means least, in hunting 
and shooting. A strange theologue was Darwin; yet in all proba- 
bility by no means unique in some of the particulars. But the pro- 
fession of the ministry, he assures us, was never actually dropped by 
him; it simply faded imperceptibly out of the picture and at last was 
forgotten. 

Another destiny was already beckoning to him. A common in- 
terest in science brought Darwin the acquaintance and ultimately 
the close friendship of two scientists on the faculty of Cambridge 
University at that time. They were Professors Sedgwick and 
Henslow. To Professor Henslow belongs the credit of having set 
Darwin out upon his epoch-making career. It happened that in 
1831, after Darwin had spent three profitless years in his abortive 
preparation for the ministry, the British government was about to 
dispatch a vessel called the Beagle on a five-year voyage round the 
world for the purpose of surveying the little-known coasts of the 
continents and islands strewn over the southern hemisphere. 

A naturalist was wanted who would be willing to serve without 
pay. Professor Henslow instinctively thought of Darwin. The 
latter was absent on a geological expedition in Wales with Professor 
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Segdwick when a letter from Henslow, broaching the proposition, 
reached him. Catching fire at once, Darwin hurried to see his 
father in order to secure the latter’s approval of the plan. Dr. 
Darwin frowned upon the project; so Darwin disconsolately sent 
off a reply declining the offer. But shortly afterwards when on a 
visit to his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood, he found a more sympathetic 
ear. Wedgwood volunteered to call on Dr. Darwin and endeavor to 
persuade him to reconsider his decision. So successful was he that 
the elder Darwin at once consented to his son’s accepting the invi- 
tation. 

This marked the turning point in Darwin’s career. The fascinat- 
ing story of that five-year voyage is told by Darwin in his memorable 
Voyage of the Beagle. It was his observations in many lands during 
this voyage, and the vast accumulation of data and specimens which 
he collected, that laid the foundation for his development of the 
theory of evolution by natural selection as the explanation of the 
origin of species, as against the then almost universally held theory 
of fixity of species, catastrophic destruction, and divine re-creation. 

On Darwin’s return to England he married his cousin, Miss 
Wedgwood, and settled at Down in Kent. Almost constant sea- 
sickness during the five years on the Beagle had left him a semi- 
invalid; hence he lived in much seclusion during the remaining 
forty years of his life, while one after another his memorable books 
issued from the press and his fame increased with the years. Here, 
too, a charming family circle grew up around him, for notwithstand- 
ing his invalidism Darwin became the father of no less than ten 
children, nearly all of whom reached maturity. 

When Darwin started out on his memorable voyage to foreign 
parts, he was still perfectly orthodox in his religious views. His 
favorite theological. work was Paley’s Natural Theology. In later 
years he told Sir John Lubbock that he could almost have repeated 
the contents of this book by heart. Darwin’s nature, however, was 
not religious in the devotional or mystical sense. William James, 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, speaks of the once born 
and the twice born; 1. e., those who never have felt any sense of 
spiritual maladjustment, and whose attitude toward life is one of 
healthy optimism; and those who are torn by an inner conflict and 
who can attain mental peace only through an emotional crisis or 
process of “conversion,” whereby, at the cost of much Sturm und 
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Drang, a condition of harmony and equilibrium is attained through 
the establishment of satisfying relations with a Divine Power. 

Darwin belonged to the “once born” class. He was essentially 
healthy minded. He found greater satisfaction,,even when ostensi- 
' bly preparing for the ministry, in going out hunting and fishing than 
in wrestling on his knees with the Lord in prayer and meditating on 
his and other people’s “sins.”” So far as we can discover, Darwin 
never passed through any religious crisis. He accepted the creeds 
which came to him by inheritance, without much curiosity as to 
their validity. He fell in with his father’s suggestion that he should 
take Holy Orders, merely because it seemed to offer a pleasant and 
respectable career, without too much hard work. When the way 
to a more attractive career opened before him, he quietly shelved 
the ministry. And when, in the course of his scientific studies, he 
came into conflict with Genesis and the New Testament miracles, he 
dropped the dogmas of Christianity one after another, without any 
particular regret, yet blandly retaining his membership in the 
Church of England. So at last he felt no qualms in announcing 
himself a complete Agnostic, while maintaining the friendliest rela- 
tions with believers ; and when death came, he was borne to his grave 
in England’s holiest shrine, which the entire nation united in con- 
sidering the most fitting resting place for his remains. 

In terms of the most advanced contemporary psychology, Dar- 
win was an extrovert. He was temperamentally optimistic, found 
life good, and liked to enjoy its pleasures. If his scientific re- 
searches had not fallen foul of his inherited religious beliefs, he 
would probably never have been prompted to examine the cre- 
dentials of the latter. The Bible he took for granted as the great 
storehouse of spiritual truth for Christians. In a letter of con- 
dolence to W. D. Fox, April 23, 1829, on the occasion of the death 
of Fox’s sister, Darwin, writing from Cambridge, said: 

“T feel most sincerely and deeply for you and all your family, 
but at the same time, as far as anyone can, by his own good princi- 
ples and religion, be supported under such a misfortune, you, | am 
assured, will know where to look for such support. And after so 
pure and holy a comfort as the Bible affords, 1 am equally assured 
how useless the sympathy of all friends must appear, although it is 
as heartfelt and sincere, as I hope you believe me capable of feeling.” 

‘Whilst on board the Beagle,’ wrote Darwin in 1876, “I was 
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quite orthodox, and I remember being heartily laughed at by sev- 
eral of the officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting the 
Bible as an.unanswerable authority on some point of morality. I 
suppose it was the novelty of the argument that amused them.” 
During his sojourn in South America, some pious Roman Catholics 
sought to convert Darwin to the religion which they considered the 
only real Christianity. “Why do you not become a Christian—for 
our religion is certain?” they pleaded. Darwin drily replied that 
he was already “a sort of Christian.” 

But when, on his return to England, he turned to the systematic 
study of the scientific material and data collected during those five 
years of wandering amid the watery wastes of the southern hemi- 
sphere, his inherited religious beliefs began to disintegrate. “During 
these two years,” he informs us, “I was led to think much about 
religion.” That the process must have been fairly rapid is revealed 
by his further statement that he “had gradually come by this time, 

e., 1836 to 1839, to see that the Old Testament was no more to 
be trusted than the sacred books of the Hindoos.”’ He wondered, 
too, whether if God were now to make a revelation to the people of 
India, “he would permit it to be connected with the belief in Vishnu 
and Siva, etc., as Christianity is connected with the Old Testament. 
This appeared to me utterly incredible.” 

The miracles of the New Testament proved as great a stumbling 
block as the special creation stories of the Old. But he was reluc- 
tant to abandon belief. He tells us how he used to dream of ancient 
manuscripts being some day discovered, which would “confirm in 
the most striking manner all that was written in the Gospels.” Yet 
the more he thought on the subject, the more his difficulties in- 
creased. He summarizes his reflections as follows: 

“By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would be 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles by which 
Christianity is supported,—and that the more we know of the fixed 
laws of nature the more incredible do miracles become,—that the 
men at that time were ignorant and credulous to a degree almost 
incomprehensible to us,—that the Gospels cannot be proved to have 
been written simultaneously with the events,—that they differ in 
many important details, far too important, as it seemed to me, to 
be admitted as the usual inaccuracies of eye-witnesses ;—by such 
reflections as these, which I give not as having the least novelty or 
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value, but as they influenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in 
Christianity as a divine revelation. The fact that many false re- 
ligions have spread over large portions of the earth like wildfire had 
some weight with me.” 

At last he reached the position when not only did the existing 
evidence fail to convince him, but he could hardly imagine any 
evidence that would prove the validity of revealed religion: 

“T found it more and more difficult, with free scope given to my 
imagination, to invent evidence which would suffice to convince me. 
Thus disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, but was at last 
complete. The rate was so slow that I felt no distress.” 

Still, his belief in a personal God seems to have persisted for 
many years. “When I was collecting facts for the Origin,” he 
remarks, “my belief in what is called a personal God was as firm as 
that of Dr. Pusey himself.” For many years, too, he continued to 
use the term “creation” in speaking of the origin of life. But in 
later years he wrote: “I have long regretted that I truckled to 
public opinion, and used the Pentateuchal term of creation, by which 
I really meant ‘appeared’ by some unknown process. It is mere rub- 
bish, thinking at present of the origin of life; one might as well 
think of the origin of matter.” To be sure, Darwin sometimes 
personified Nature in a quasi-pantheistic way by the use of a capital 
N, a habit in which many of us unconsciously indulge. But he had 
no leanings toward pantheism; his outlook on nature was that of a 
scientific investigator, not that of a mystic or a poet. Wordsworth’s 
rhapsodies no doubt left him cold; although, as we shall see, he 
could appreciate the beauty and sublimity of natural scenery. 

The theistic argument from design, as expounded by the redoubt- 
able Paley with his watch and watch-maker analogies, which once 
impressed Darwin with much force, was floored in its first bout 
with Natural Selection. He could no longer feel any conviction 
that “the beautiful hinge of a bivalve shell must have been made 
by an intelligent being, like the hinge of a door by man.” Hence- 
forth he could see no more indication of conscious design in the 
diversified structures of living organisms “than in the course which 
the wind blows.” In Plants and Animals under Domestication he 
writes: 

“Tf we assume that each particular variation was from the begin- 
ning of all time pre-ordained, then that plasticity of organization, 
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which leads to many injurious deviations of structure, as well as 
the redundant power of reproduction which inevitably leads to a 
struggle for existence, and, as a consequence, to the natural selec- 
tion or survival of the fittest, must appear to us superfluous laws of 
nature. On the other hand, an omnipotent and omniscient Creator 
ordains and foresees everything. Thus we are brought face to face 
with a difficulty as insoluble as is that of free-will and predestina- 
tion.” 

Speaking of design, he wrote to Asa Gray in July, 1860: 

“One word more on ‘designed laws’ and ‘undesigned results.’ I 
see a bird which I want for food, take my gun and kill it; I do 
this designedly. An innocent and good man stands under a tree and 
is killed by a flash of lightning. Do you believe (and I really should 
like to hear) that God designedly killed this man? Many or most 
persons do believe this; I can’t and don’t. If you believe so, do you 
believe that when a swallow snaps up a gnat, God designed that that 
particular swallow should snap up that particular gnat at that par- 
ticular instant? I believe that the man and the gnat are in the 
same predicament. If the death of neither man nor gnat is designed, 
I see no good reason to believe that their first birth or production 
should be necessarily designed.” 

Reverting to the same subject, in a letter to Miss Julia Wedg- 
wood, July 11, 1861, he remarked: 

“The mind refuses to look at this universe, being what it is, 
without having been designed; yet, where one would most expect 
design; viz., in the structure of a sentient being, the more I think 
on the subject, the less I can see proof of design. Asa Gray and 
some others look at each variation, or at least at each beneficial 
variation. . . .as having been providentially designed. Yet when I 
ask him whether he looks at each variation in the rock-pigeon, by 
which man has made by accumulation a pouter or fantail pigeon, as 
providentially designed for man’s amusement, he does not know 
what to answer. . .” 

Then there was the old, old problem of theodicy, or the existence 
of evil in a world created by an all-powerful and all-good God. 
Unquestionably evil exists, but Darwin believed that on the whole 
“happiness decidedly prevails, though this would be difficult to 
prove.” This seemed to him a logical conclusion, because “if the 
individuals of any species were habitually to suffer to an extreme 
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degree, they. would neglect to propagate their kind; but we have no 
reason to believe that this has ever, or at least often, occurred. 
Other considerations, moreover, lead to the belief that all sentient 
. beings have been formed so as to enjoy, as a general rule, happi- 
ness.” Then, too, pain and suffering if long continued lower the 
vitality of an organism, whereas pleasurable sensations “stimulate 
the whole system to increased action.” Happiness, therefore, has 
survival value, and must predominate over whatever suffering is 
involved in the struggle for existence. 

On the ethical side, Darwin cannot believe that human suffering 
assists man’s moral improvement, and animals certainly are not 
morally improved by it. “This very old argument from the ex- 
istence of suffering against the existence of an intelligent First 
Cause seems to me a strong one,” he admits, whereas the presence of 
suffering is perfectly explainable on the basis of variation, natural, 
selection, and the survival of the fittest. “The moral nature of 
man,’ he thinks, “has reached its present standard, partly through 
the advancement of his reasoning powers and consequently of a just 
public opinion, but especially from his sympathies having been 
rendered more tender and widely diffused through the effects of 
habit, instruction, and reflection.” 

In the Descent of Man, Darwin suggests the social instinct as a 
sufficient moral guide and inspiration to righteous living. To quote: 
“We have seen that even at an early period in the history of man, 
the expressed wishes of the community will have naturally in- 
fluenced to a large extent the conduct of each member.... Thus 
the reproach is removed of laying the foundation of the noblest 
part of our nature in the base principle of selfishness.” He even 
throws in the hope, “it is not improbable that after long practice 
virtuous tendencies may be inherited.” 

In any event, the abandonment of the old Pentateuchal idea of 
“the fall of man” seems to him a distinct gain. “To believe,” he 
says in the Descent of Man, “that man was aboriginally civilized 
and then suffered utter degradation in so many regions, is to take 
a pitiably low view of human nature. It is apparently a truer and 
more cheerful view that progress has been much more general than 
retrogression; that man has risen, though by slow and interrupted 
steps, from a lowly condition to the highest standard as yet attained 
by him in knowledge, morals, and religion.” 
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As to the God idea itself, he never definitely disposed of it, 
though he admitted the bankruptcy of the ontological and other 
intellectual arguments for the existence of God. “At the present 
day,” it seemed to him, “the most usual argument for the existence 
of an intelligent God is drawn from the deep inward conviction and 
feelings which are experienced by most persons.” (Here he might 
have shaken hands with Cardinal Newman.) Like Kant, he thought 
it futile to attempt to find God through the exercise of the “pure 
reason.” “Formerly,” he continues, “I was led by feelings such as 
those just referred to (although I do not think that the religious 
sentiment was ever strongly developed in me), to the firm conviction 
of the existence of God, and of the immortality of the soul.” But 
as time went on, this feeling grew progressively weaker. 

In South America, during those far-off days of the Beagle 
voyage, he had felt a religious awe in the presence of the grandeur 
of the Brazilian forest. “But now the grandest scene would not 
cause any such convictions and feelings to arise in my mind.” Some 
critics, he allows, might object that he has simply become spiritually 
color blind. “This argument would be a valid one if all men of all 
races had the same inward conviction of the existence of one God; 
but we know that this is very far from being the case. Therefore, 
I cannot see that such inward convictions and feelings are of any 
weight as evidence of what really exists. The state of mind which 
grand scenes formerly excited in me, and which was intimately con- 
nected with a belief in God, did not essentially differ from that 
which is often called the sense of sublimity; and however difficult 
it may be to explain the genesis of this sense, it can hardly be ad- 
vanced as an argument for the existence of God, any more than the 
powerful though vague and similar feelings excited by music.” 

Immortality was another problem. He recognized how men in- 
stinctively cling to this belief as an offset to the dismal prospect of 
the ultimate fate in store for the solar system. On this point he 
commented: “Believing as I do that man in the distant future will 
be a far more perfect creature than he now is, it is an intolerable 
thought that he and all other sentient beings are doomed to complete 
annihilation after such long continued slow progress. To those who 
fully admit the immortality of the human soul, the destruction of 
our world will not appear so dreadful.” But, alas! such consolations 
are not for him. Ina letter to Lyell, September 3, 1874, he wrote: 
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“Many persons seem to make themselves quite easy about im- 


mortality. .. .by intuition; and I suppose I must differ from such 
persons because I do not feel any innate conviction upon such 
points.” 


Must we, then, conclude that the universe is merely the product 
of a “fortuitous concourse of atoms’? Is a “First Cause” con- 
ceivable? He had long felt “the extreme difficulty or rather im- 
possibility of conceiving this immense and wonderful universe, 
including man with his capacity of looking far backwards and far 
into futurity, as the result of blind chance or necessity.” Such 
reflections at one time did indeed incline him strongly ‘“‘to look to 
a First Cause having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous 
to that of man.” When holding this view he thought that he might 
rightly be called a theist. Yet this conviction also wavered and 
grew blurred. When writing the Origin of Species it occupied his 
mind, but “since that time it has gradually and with many fluctua- 
tions, become weaker; for there always arises the doubt, can 
the mind of man, which has, as I fully believe, been developed 
from a mind as low as that possessed by the lower animals, be 
trusted when it draws such grand conclusions?” 

These words were written in 1876. In 1881, a few months be- 
fore his death, his position was much the same. Writing to W. 
Graham, July 3, he returns to the same theme, and uses almost 
the identical language: 

Fes eee you have expressed my inward conviction, though 
far more vividly and clearly than I could have done, that the 
Universe is not the result of chance. But then the horrid doubt 
always arises whether the convictions of man’s mind, which has 
been developed from the mind of the lower animals, are of any 
value or trustworthy. Would any one trust in the convictions of 
a monkey’s mind, if there are any convictions in such a mind?” 

Darwin had no illusions about the ultimate fate of the earth 
and the solar system. Writing to Hooker, February 9, 1865, he 
observed: “I quite agree how humiliating the slow progress of 
of man is, but everyone has his own pet horror, and this slow 
progress. . . .sinks in my mind into insignificance compared with 
the idea or rather I presume certainty of the sun some day cool- 
ing and we all freezing. To think of the progress of millions of 
years with every continent swarming with good and enlightened 
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men, all ending in this, and with probably no fresh start until this 
our planetary system has been again converted into a red-hot gas.” 

But there was a more optimistic view, on which he liked to 
dwell. He believed that the rise and development of the Caucasian 
race through natural selection gives promise of a still brighter 
future for the world; it seemed to him proof of the “higher’’—1. e., 
more civilized—races being the fittest for survival in the struggle 
for existence. The defeat of the Turks as contenders for world 
dominion only a few centuries ago he thought especially significant 
and symbolic. “Looking to the world at no very distant date,” he 
exclaims with unwonted exuberance, “what an endless number 
of the lower races will have been eliminated by the higher civilized 
races throughout the world.” 

Here Darwin for once proved himself a poor prophet. If he 
had lived until the days of the World War the future of the 
Caucasian race might have appeared more dubious to him. The 
so-called “lower races” show no signs of eliminating themselves in 
the near future. As for the Caucasian race, all over Asia its 
authority is slipping and its hold on Africa is, to say the least, 
precarious. Publicists like Stoddard view with alarm “the rising 
tide of color.” 

As we have already noticed, Darwin avoided as far as possible 
the discussion of his religious beliefs or unbeliefs. However, when 
pressed for a categorical statement of his position on the great 
questions of religion, he responded with perfect candor. For 
instance, replying to one J. Fordyce, in 1879, he wrote: 

“What my own views may be is a question of no consequence 
to anyone but myself. But, as you ask, I may state that my judg- 
ment often fluctuates. .. .In my most extreme fluctuations I have 
never been an Atheist in the sense of denying the existence of God. 
I think that generally (and more and more as I grow older), but 
not always, that an Agnostic would be the more correct descrip- 
tion of my state of mind.” 

His son remarks: “He felt that he ought not to publish on a 
subject to which he had not devoted special and continuous 
thought. Ill health, for one thing, prevented him from feeling 
equal to deep reflection, on the deepest subject which can fill a 
man’s mind.” This is a curious apology, inasmuch as religion is 
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so generally considered a special source of comfort and strength in 
illness. 

Darwin’s reply to a Dutch student, April 2, 1873, makes the 
’ point that whether God exists or not, the obligations of duty are 
still binding on man: 

“Tt is impossible to answer your question briefly; and I am not 
sure that I could do so, even if I wrote at some length. But I 
may say that the impossibility of conceiving that this grand and 
wonderous universe, with our conscious selves, arose through 
chance, seems to me the chief argument for the existence of God; 
but whether this is an argument of real value, I have never been 
able to decide. I am aware that if we admit a First Cause, the 
mind still craves to know whence it came, and how it arose. Nor 
can I overlook the difficulty from the immense amount of suffering 
through the world. I am, also, induced to defer to a certain extent 
to the judgment of many able men who have fully believed in God; 
but here again I see how poor an argument this is. The safest 
conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is beyond the scope 
of man’s intellect; but man can do his duty.” 

Darwin’s position on the question which is agitating so many 
church people to-day concerning a conflict between Evolution and 
religion, is stated in his reply to a German student, in 1879, through 
a member of his family: 

“He [Mr. Darwin] considers that the theory of Evolution is 
quite compatible with the belief in a God; but that you must re- 
member that different persons have different definitions of what 
they mean by God.” 

_ The German youth, not satisfied apparently with this reply, 
wrote again, and Darwin—now seventy years old—replied person- 
ally as follows: 

“T am much engaged, an old man, and out of health, and | 
cannot spare time to answer your questions fully,—nor indeed can 
they be answered. Science has nothing to do with Christ; except 
in so far as the habit of scientific research makes a man cautious 
in admitting evidence. For myself, I do not believe that there ever 
has been any revelation. As for a future life, every man must 
judge for himself between conflicting vague probabilities.” 

Still, Darwin fully recognized the theologically destructive 
tendencies of his scientific teachings. Professor Judd reported that 
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“Lyell once told me that he had been frequently asked if Darwin 
was not one of the most unhappy of men, it being suggested that 
his outrage upon public opinion should have filled him with re- 
morse.” And Darwin himself reflected: ‘““What a book a devil’s 
chaplain might write on the clumsy, wasteful, blundering, low, 
and horribly cruel works of nature!” On the other hand, com- 
menting upon an orthodox gentleman’s alleged harmonizing of 
orthodoxy with Evolution, Darwin wrote with some hilarity: “How 
funny men’s minds are! He says he is chiefly converted because 
my books make the Birth of Christ, Redemption by Grace, etc., 
plain to him! How funny men’s minds are!” And when the 
Descent of Man was published poor orthodox Mrs. Darwin wrote 
to her daughter: “I think it will be very interesting, but that I 
shall dislike it very much as again putting God further off.” 

But Darwin ignored as far as possible the attacks of orthodox 
champions; Huxley, “Darwin’s bull-dog,” rushed out at the critics 
and silenced them when they barked too loudly. When a pious 
spinster, Miss Cobb, published an article declaring that if- Darwin’s 
theories won general acceptance there “would be sounded the knell 
of the virtue of mankind,’ Darwin’s amused comment was: “It is 
to be hoped that the belief in the permanence of virtue on this 
earth is not held by many persons on so weak a tenure.” On the 
whole, however, Darwin strove to spare believers unnecessary 
pain; a contemporary eulogizes “the magnanimous simplicity of 
character which in rising above all petty and personal feeling de- 
livered a thought-reversing doctrine to mankind with as little dis- 
turbance as possible of the deeply rooted sentiments of the age.” 

Darwin, too, remained on cordial terms with the rector of the 
parish in whicn he lived. He even took an active part in church 
affairs, and the parson was one of his most enthusiastic admirers. 
This reverend gentleman became an eloquent panegyrist of the 
great scientist. In his memoirs he writes as an illustration of the 
nobility of Darwin’s character: 

“On one occasion, when a parish meeting had been held on 
some disputed point of no great importance, I was surprised by a 
visit from Mr. Darwin at night. He came to say that, thinking 
over the debate, though what he had said was quite accurate, he 
thought I might have drawn an erroneous conclusion, and he would 
not sleep until he had explained it.” 
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Darwin’s ultimate attitude toward religion was pragmatic. If 
the belief in God is useful to fellow human beings, he would not 
disturb it. In the Descent of Man he remarked: ‘With the more 
civilized races, the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing 
Deity has had a potent influence on the advance of morality.” He 
himself, frankly, was in “a muddle” on these great questions. He 
summed up the whole matter in a few words when in 1876 he 
wrote: 

“T cannot pretend to throw the least light on such abstruse 
problems. The mystery of the beginning of all things is insoluble 
by us; and I for one must be content to remain an Agnostic.” 

Fifteen years earlier he had written to Lyell: “The conclusion 
that I always come to after thinking of such questions is that they 
are beyond the human intellect; and the less one thinks of them, 
the better.” And to Asa Gray he wrote at about the same time: 
“Let each man hope and believe what he can. Certainly I agree 
with you that my views are not at all necessarily atheistical.” 

But through all the shifting mists of theology there was a star 
that ever shone with a serene radiance—the star of human love. 
“Talk of fame, honor, pleasure, wealth,’ he confided in a letter to 
Sir Joseph Hooker, July 2, 1860, the year after the publication of 
the Origin, “all are dirt compared with affection; and this is a 
doctrine which, I know, from your letter, that you will agree with 
from the bottom of your heart.” 

May it not be that he found in Love all the sustaining strength 
that others assumed to be the monopoly of Faith? For, in his last 
illness, when hope of recovery was gone, though his mind remained 
clear, he could say with perfect tranquillity: “I am not the least 
afraid of death.” 


IN A SYRIAN MONASTERY 
BY JOSEPH G. HAROUTUNIAN 


T was during the summer of the year 1922, after my Freshman 

year, that my mother decided to take me to a summer resort and 
she chose the beautiful town Zableh. In that narrow strip of land, 
on the western shore of the Mediterranean, nature is ever mild, 
colorful, and pretty. Chains of mountains, with green valleys and 
smiling villages, perfect.cedar trees and over-burdened vines: this 
is Syria. Zableh is the name of some thousand lowly houses, scat- 
tered upon the graceful bosom of a long sunny valley; it is about 
two hundred miles from the sea and has a population of ten thou- 
sand, in round numbers. In this small town, there are no less than 
thirty-eight monasteries, each belonging to a different sect or order, 
Greek Orthodox, Catholic, Jesuit, Franciscan, Benedictine, etc. 

As the son of a Protestant minister, my curiosity was imme- 
diately awakened to know about the lives of those several thousand 
monks who spent their lives in apparent laziness. My unruly imagin- 
ation pictured me preaching to those snobs to leave their useless mon- 
asteries and to help the people in the towns to become better men and 
women; to come out of their hallowed Hadic holes and throw them- 
selves into the burning torrent of normal life; to live, to love, to 
struggle, to save and to die! Great heavens, what a sermon! With 
my iron fist | was pounding the tables, the walls, and the door of my 
room. ‘The irresistable desire to make a benighted monk see the 
truth, to save a soul for society, was driving me to a frenzy only 
known to a soldier ready to fire his last shot. It was to be my first 
but the future of human society was at stake. Unborn generations 
were watching me pull the trigger and I had to fire. 

However, before I could do this, I had to come in contact and 
become friends with the monks; and this was no simple matter. 
I spent whole afternoons walking along the main street in the valley, 
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trying to get acquainted with a hermit, a priest or anything with 
a cloak on, and every time I returned home unsuccessful, tired, and 
dejected. I was too happy to appeal to their austere natures. I 
neither knew how to make the sign of the cross nor even dreamt 
of asking their blessing by kissing their hands. Every man, woman 
or child, sturdy laborers and blossoming young maidens, stopped 
and kissed their hands. Once or twice I was tempted to do the 
same but the Protestant in me wouldn’t have it. Days came and 
past and there I was, my sermons burning my own soul. 

It was after two months of failure that a friend of mine told 
me of a monk who was looking for a tutor in English. “Heavens!” 
I said, “bring him to me; [ll teach him all I know.” Next day he 
came over to our house with a long dark haired, hollow cheeked, 
bearded specimen of a monk. No flower of the feminine sex has 
ever given me such a thrill. I told him I would teach him English, 
all I knew, in the best way I could, and for nothing, if he would 
only let me live in their monastery for two days. He hesitated, and 
said he couldn’t do it without the abbot’s consent. I told him that 
I would insist upon this particular compensation and he went away. 
After two days he returned and told me that the abbot had con- 
sented. “The fool,’ I said to myself, “he should have known bet- 
ter. That place will only be fit for grandma’s geniit when I get 
through with you.” 

So the next morning I took a nightshirt and followed my monk 
to his home. We walked slowly and solemnly over well moulded 
hills and hidden valleys, following narrow pathways shaded by the 
rustling willow trees. Wild and ugly blackberry shrubs hid the vast 
stretches of mellow vines but a sweet odor from the heavy vines 
made one’s lips quiver with hope. The thirst of my body was added 
to that of my soul; and yet we walked and walked. But after half an 
hour, “Here we are,” he said; and as we entered the convent 
grounds, marked off with a high fence of treacherous barbed wire, 
I promised him to be God fearing and reverent for the next two days 
and to conform to all the convent rules. We passed the gardens and 
entered into the convent through an immense and roughly arched 
gate. The monk’s voice sank into a whisper, he bent his head and 
walked toward a stone statue of the Madonna at the center of the 
circular courtyard and I followed him. When we reached the 
gigantic image, he crossed himself three times; then turned and 
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looked at me, expecting me to do the same. I didn’t know how to 
do it and as a sufficient excuse I informed him I was a Protestant. 
He lowered his eyes to the ground for about a minute and then 
asked me to follow him. We had hardly walked ten paces, when 
three huge convent bells began a wild medley: meanwhile we 
stopped, the monk crossed himself and murmured a prayer which 
lasted as long as the bells kept ringing, which couldn’t have been 
less than five minutes. A monk came came out of a door, crossed 
the courtyard but absolutely ignored our presence. “I don’t see 
how God can stay in a place where people have such stupid notions 
about piety and manners;’ I was talking to myself. 

We were standing in front of an ancient two story building of 
very simple masonry. Except for a solid balcony running through- 
out the length of the second floor and some closed shutters, tiny 
and square, there was nothing on the facade of this house of seclu- 
sion that could have attracted the attention of a scrutinizing visitor. 
Through a large passageway we entered a long corridor running on 
its two sides. We turned to the right and walked down some fifteen 
steps. Through a low door, not more than six feet high, we entered 
into what might be called a large prison cell, where some hooded 
forms were seated in their wooden chairs, with their backs turned 
toward us; then there was an altar behind which stood a large and 
homely pulpit. Two candles, burning on the walls at the two sides 
of the pulpit, revealed a colorful picture of Christ crucified at the 
background; otherwise the place was bleak and barren. 

In that twilight gloom, which buried the ecstatic souls of some 
fifty worshippers and left only so many rigid shadows contemplating 
eternity, I found myself only too willing to close my eyes and join 
them in prayer; then fixing them upon the flickering candle light, 
I watched my apostolic fervor burning down with the tiny sticks of 
wax. I tried to remember the sermons I had composed with such 
divine indignation but the few stray passages that flitted across my 
tormented mind, aroused my soul to ridicule and fury. 

After a while, a man clothed in white got up from behind the 
pulpit and started a solemn chant and the congregation joined him 
with voices which flowed out from selfless souls lost in divine 
torpor. In that haunted cellar, they sounded like an army of swoon- 
ing ghosts luring me to the lands of Many Shadows. Regiments of 
confused feelings permeated every nerve in my body. ‘How easy 
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it must be for these people to die! They may be wrong, but God 
can’t help liking them. Don’t they ever get tired of this?” 

The man clothed in white opened a small book and read in Latin. 
. Then followed a long period of meditation; not a breath was taken, 
not a movement made; it was men talking to their God, and the 
whole world seemed to wait and listen. Then the head monk walked 
out and we all followed him. This was the convent church. 

We walked up the stairs, across the corridor and entered a long 
room containing five long tables and five pairs of benches, one on a 
side of each table. A white candle exposed the emptiness of each 
table. We all sat down. There came in several men with cloaks on 
but no hoods. They were the lay brothers and each carried a large 
plateful of grapes. They put them on the tables, went out, and 
returned each with an enormous piece of cheese and two loaves of 
brown bread. No prayer was made; they were praying all the time. 
We each took a piece of bread and a bunch of grapes. Silently 
but voraciously everything was consumed and we returned to the 
church, but, thank goodness, we didn’t stay very long. The abbot 
offered a short prayer in a thanksgiving tone, blessed us all with 
water from a silver vase and we walked out. 

My friend and I hurried up the stairs (probably he was trying 
to attract as little attention as possible), then along the corridor 
to the right, up another stairs, then along another corridor to the 
left and entered into a dark room. He lighted a small oil lamp 
which revealed a tiny room with two beds thrown on the floor, one 
table, one chair, two books and a towel. We stretched ourselves 
each on a bed and began to gaze at the ceiling. 

“Look here, old man,” I said, “I want to talk.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

Putting together all the nerve there was left in me, I opened my 
mouth and let loose a torrent of piercing Protestant philosophy. 
I told him to spend a whole lifetime worrying about what is going to 
come after death was the surest preparation to hell that I knew 
of; that our present society is the ignoble chaos out of which the 
elect-are to shape the Kingdom of God on earth; that any man born 
of a father and a mother, living upon the accumulations of past 
and present experience, and shielded behind the noble flag of his 
country, who chooses a life of indifference and eccentricity, is a 
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traitor par excellence and to be hurried into the eternity of his 
dreams; and so on for some twenty minutes. 

“We will have to wake up at two o’clock in the morning so you 
better sleep,” was the only answer I got. 

“To pray,’ I remarked with indignation. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

So we went to bed. 

I was dreaming that some Arab robbers were pouring burning 
oil into my ears when I jumped off my bed at the sound of the 
infernal bells. The monk was drying his face with the only towel in 
the room. ‘Good morning,” I said, put on my clothes, washed my 
face somewhere in the corridor and we walked out of the room, to 
begin the day. I looked at my watch: it really was two o’clock in 
the morning. 

“To the church, of course,’ I said and bit my lower lip. On 
our way down, the bells began to ring again and stopped only after 
we were seated in the chapel. 

I must frankly admit that on this occasion I got one of the sub- 
limest impressions of my life. It was the Matin Service. This 
time the place was lighted with an oil lamp. The whole monastery 
must have been present. In that bewitched hour, the transported 
friars broke into a hollow bass chorus which threatened the ceiling 
of the room. Under the powerful influence of that dignified and 
massive chorus which with an insistent conviction defied all the 
laws of man and nature, I could have believed every single affirma- 
tion of all the poets and all the saints of all lands; gods, devils, 
paradises, hells, angels, demons, evil spirits and good spirits of all 
possible sizes and shapes. Psalms, vocal readings, responses, chor- 
uses followed one another. Those monks certainly were not on 
earth. I was listening with my heart in my ears when a solitary 
bell hushed their deep voices and after ten seconds this grand choir 
singing in perfect unison burst into a heavenly chant. It was the 
Te Deum. For the first time in my life I wanted to go to heaven 
and sing His praises to the unhappy worlds. I was the mystic of 
the hour and could feel my soul merging into the ocean of infinite 
bliss. It could not have been an infinity of time or space because 
I wasn’t thinking. It was an infinity of intensity and assurance. 
There wasn’t a problem in the world that could have aroused my 
mind to its normal functioning. As I write now, I must admit that 
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it wasn’t one of the most fruitful moments in my life but it was a 
state in which these men lived and were happy. Suddenly I found 
out that they had stopped singing. The Matin Service was ended 
and all returned to our rooms. I answered my friend’s inquiring 
glance with a reverent silence. 

We slept again and the friar woke me at 6:30 A. M. The bells 
began to ring and we hurried down to the chapel to hear the Morn- 
ing Mass. I hadn’t slept enough and was tired. Throughout the 
service I sat down, grim and sulky, thinking or feeling nothing. 
This was carrying it too far. 

After the mass we returned to our rooms and spent the morning 
reading. He read from the Canonical Hours and I read from an 
English Bible; “and they took him (Joseph) and cast him into a 
pit; and the pit was empty, there was no water in it.” The sun’s 
rays came showering in through a small window and the smell of 
the fig trees filled the air. 

About eleven o’clock those accursed bells began to ring again. 
“We are going to the choir,” he said. “You can go, I’m not, was 
my prepared answer.’ So he went alone. About noon time he 
came again and called me to dinner. 

This time they served some broiled mutton, lettuce without dress- 
ing, a glass of wine, bread and figs. We had had no breakfast, so 
we devoured everything we could lay our hands on. After the meal, 
we walked out into the vineyards to spend half an hour’s recreation 
period. For the first time they were talking with each other and 
chatting was mixed with laughter. My friend presented me to 
some of his life mates who didn’t seem to be overpleased to have 
met me. 

Somebody was telling a story so we all joined the party and 
listened to the speaker’s excited vociferations. “I was reporting the 
condition of the vineyard,” he said, “when Maria Haddad, the girl 
who married Jani Nassar, came in and told the Abbot that she 
didn’t love the fellow and never would. ‘Ehaus Idek,’ she said, ‘my 
mother made me marry him because he came back from America 
and has five hundred gold pounds. It is true, but he is so old, so ugly, 
so stupid, so bad tempered. I can’t stand him. I can’t! I am telling 
you. Must I wash his socks all my life because he has five hundred 
pounds and came from America? ‘Ebaus Idek, holy father, can’t 
you save me?’ 
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“The poor Abbot was so unhappy! He can’t bear the sight of 
a cat falling from a wall. ‘No, my child,’ he said, with a trembling 
voice, ‘your names are written in Gods’ Holy Book. I can’t do any- 
thing. You will have to go back to him, do your best to love him, 
and let God take care of the rest.” 

“But, father,’ insisted the poor maid, ‘doesn’t God ever change 
what is written in His Holy Book?’ 

“ No,’ answered the Abbot, and buried his face in his hands. 

“She was so lovely, so unhappy, so humble. I could have—” 
The sentence was left unfinished. The frightened monk crossed 
himself over and over again and so did the others. 

Then we returned to our cell. The friar began to read the brev- 
iary as if he were reading Dumas for the first time. I was bored to 
death. 

“What else do you do until evening?” I asked. 

“Read and pray,” was the answer. 

“Then I’m going home,” I declared. 

“T am sorry you don’t like it very much,” he said, “I will accom- 
pany you.” 

I took my nightshirt and we stepped out. 

As soon as we had crossed the vineyards, I woke up, full of 
shame and disgust. There I was going back to the world without 
taking with me a single soul to its labors and its problems. Not 
only had I failed to convert the solitaires but had also forgotten all 
my arguments against their way of life. Was it not true that so 
long as society failed to settle the supreme issues of existence, some 
souls would choose to desert its halls and withdraw into isolation 
to ruminate upon the Judgment Day, when all shall be known to 
everybody? I was experiencing the state of mental confusion in 
which ideas teem in oceanic profusion, and live upon each other’s 
substance. 

After a while, the monk who was my avowed superior both in 
composure and firmness, broke the intolerable silence. 

“Well,” he asked, “what did you think of our monastery ?” 

“Look here,” I said, “a man who stays in there a month may 
be a saint. One who stays a year, surely is a fool, and who spends 
his life in that hole, is dead, ‘dead as a doornail.’”’ 

“T am dead,’ he answered, “And I am not sorry for it. The 
holy saints in all ages have found out that the only way to live in 
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God is to die in the flesh. Didn’t Jesus say the same thing? What 
else did Paul say? You want to enjoy both the life of the flesh and 
the life of the spirit. It can not be done. To live eternally in 
spirit with the Lord Jesus, you must stay away from this world and 
‘its pleasures, which is the beginning of the torment of hell. The 
time shall come when we shall see who is right, and who is wrong. 
When death comes, and thank God it comes to everyone, I shall 
have nothing to lose, and you, certainly, shall have nothing to gain.” 

I was lost. 

“But what about the rest of the world?” I asked. 

“May the plans of the Almighty be fulfilled, “was the final and 
unquestionable answer. The burden of life was thrown upon God’s 
shoulders, and the man was far too contented to listen to anything 
more. After retracing the steps of the day before, we both were 
only too glad to find ourselves in front of my door. 

“You may come to-morrow, and take your first lesson,” I said, 
and we parted. 


THE PARADOX OF DIABOLISM 
BY WILLIAM KILBORNE STEWART 


AMUEL BUTLER remarks in his ‘““Note Books” that we have 
never heard the Devil’s side of the case, because God has writ- 
ten all the books. If this is so, modern literature has certainly tried 
to adjust the balance by giving the Devil his due. Much has been 
written about diabolism in its various phases,—Devil worship, lit- 
erary Satanism, etc. Our countrymen have contributed their fair 
share to this work: a naturalized American, the late Dr. Paul Carus, 
composed some years ago a perspicuous History of the Devil, and 
another American by adoption, Professor Maximilian Rudwin, has 
written many studies in comparative diabolism, which are excellent 
in that they are both scholarly and readable. But in all this investi- 
gation, the essential paradox of the situation, namely the inter- 
change of roles between God and Satan, has been rather curiously 
overlooked. 

There is singularly little in the Old Testament about Satan, and 
what there is seems vague and sometimes contradictory. Even with 
the added material of the New Testament, his figure does not 
emerge in bold relief. Only the sketchiest outline is visible: almost 
all that may be said of him is that he is endowed with the fearful 
power of the unfamiliar, a Spirit of Evil whose malign sway is 
exerted in the affairs of the world and over the souls of men. He 
is the father of lies and a sinner from the beginning. But this very 
indefiniteness gave popular imagination its opportunity. In the 
Christian apocrypha and in the Church fathers, Satan rapidly takes 
on form and content, and soon the satyromorphic fiend is complete 
before us —the noisome and repulsive Devil of tradition, with horns, 
bat-wings, cloven feet and forked tail, whom the Middle Ages de- 
tected so unerringly and feared so mortally. To doubt him was to 
deny the Christian faith; so blaspheme him or even to invoke him 
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vainly was perilous in the extreme, for this Prince of the Powers 
of the Air was also the Prince of this World, as Luther so confi- 
dently knew. Satan was in truth a most necessary figure in the 
Christian epic, “the great Second-Best,” as Carlyle was to call him. 
Almost always he was unqualified Evil. There was little to be said 
in mitigation of his horror and nothing at all in extenuation of his 
guilt. 

But the fascination that lurks in the terrible began presently to 
assert itself. From the very outset there was a certain ambiguity 
about the Devil personified as Lucifer. The Prince of Darkness was 
also a bearer of light. Comparatively early arose the saying that 
this Prince of Darkness was a gentleman (one finds the statement 
in “King Lear” and in a poem by Sir John Suckling), and would-be 
audacious writers in the nineteenth century like George Du Maurier 
added that that was more than could be said for his celestial ad- 
versary. Furthermore, in the minds of many Christians there has 
often been a confusion as to the respective functions of God and 
Satan. Cataclysms of nature have been called indifferently acts 
of Providence or machinations of the Devil. Even in theology 
their roles have sometimes seemed interchangeable. Calvinism, for 
example, has been denounced as devil-worship by many people, not 
all of whom are to be counted among the impious. “I perceive that 
your God is my Devil,” said John Wesley to Whitefield after an 
argument about predestination. But it has been reserved for the 
last century or so to put an end to this equivocality and to apotheo- 
size Satan as a beneficient, humanity-loving being, a Prometheus of 
Christian mythology. 

It was really Milton who took the first great epoch-making step 
in the rehabilitation of Satan. Out of the exceedingly malleable 
material furnished by the Scriptures, Milton was able, through his 
shaping power of imagination, to forge a figure so imposing as to 
dominate men’s conceptions for some two hundred years. But it 
was his undoing for purposes of edification that he also unwittingly 
enlisted our sympathies for Satan. The fallen archangel is the 
great rebel, and men always delight in other people’s rebels. He 
is also a good fighter, contending against impossible odds. His 
temperamental “guilt,” which is simply the preference for action 
over contemplation and worship, is scant sin in the eyes of most 
men in our Western world. Above all, his grandiose rhetoric, 
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stately in its very vehemence, as he hurls defiance and asserts his 
invincible will, subdues us entirely to his mood. We are all, to use 
Blake’s phrase, “of the Devil’s party.” 


“To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell; 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.” 


“What though the field be iost, 

All is not lost—th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield; 
And what is else, not to be overcome.” 


Here, then, is an ironic situation of the highest order, Instead 
of justifying the ways of God to man, Milton infects Byron, Shelley, 
Swinburne and James Thomson with the poetry of God—defying 
revolt. It is small wonder that Paradise Lost aroused uneasiness 
in watchful quarters. Daniel De Foe in his “History of the Devil” 
observes that ‘‘Mr. Milton has indeed made a fine poem, but it is a 
devil of a history.” 

The figure of Lucifer in Byron’s “Cain” plainly owes much to 
Milton’s Satan and is only slightly less important in the develop- 
ment of the paradox. But while Milton’s Devil rebels from pride 
against eternal justice, Byron’s Devil revolts against what he be- 
lieves to be eternal injustice. He is, he says, one of those souls 

“That dare look the omnipotent tyrant in his everlasting 

face 

And tell him that his evil is not good!” 
Lucifer is only Byron himself in one of his moods, as Cain is Byron 
himself in another and kindred phase. Leconte de Lisle readily 
fused the two figures and, dropping the mask of Satan entirely, 
made Cain the eternal enemy of Jehovah and the avenger of man- 
kind. 

The Byronic Satan dazzled the French romanticists, who saw 
themselves reflected in him, for they too felt lonely, sad and mis- 
understood. ‘Dear Satan, the first dreamer, the oldest victim!’ 
exclaims one of them. Alfred de Vigny in a remarkable passage 
speaks of the secret human hatred of God as the author of evil and 
of death, and adds that those who, like Satan and Don Juan, 
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struggle against the injustice of heaven will always command the 
admiration and love of mankind. “Ce qui excuse Dieu, c'est qwil 
nw existe pas,’ remarks Stendhal. “Dieu, c’est le mal!” vociferates 
Proudhon, that Goliath of paradox, as a French critic has rather 
ungently called him. And Swinburne intones in a chorus of “At- 
alanta in Calydon” the words “The supreme Evil, God,” and “All 
we are against thee, against thee, O God most high!” 

Such denigration and denial of deity of course do not in them- 
selves constitute diabolism, but when one scale of the balance goes 
down the other inevitably rises. For a genuine reversal of values 
is here involved, which makes this paradox of diabolism far more 
profoundly significant than the familiar whitewashing of besmirched 
reputations, from Judas Iscariot and Nero down to Benedict Arnold 
and Marat. Satan‘s hey-day was in the Middle Ages. Now in 
certain important respects the evil of the Middle Ages has become 
our modern good. What more natural, therefore, than that Satan, 
the mediaeval embodiment of wickedness, the very fount of sin, 
should become, like Shelley’s Prometheus, the vindicator of reason, 
of freedom of thought and of an unfettered humanity? 

It is appropriate that. Satan should now assume beauty in the 
estimation of men. Lammenais, in the days when he was still a 
faithful son of the Church, called him the very type of the beauti- 
ful mingled with the false and the bad—beauty separated from God. 
Certainly beauty was never a Christian value, but even that beauty 
which is sheer insidiousness can make its appeal to the eternal 
paganism in man. The lineage from Milton and Byron in this 
matter is very evident and the type that results is that of the beau 
ténébreux, the handsome, melancholy man of loneliness and mystery. 
Milton’s Satan is a great romantic hero. 

“Deep scars of thunder had entrenched and care sat on 

his faded cheeks, but under brows of dauntless courage.” 
There is no doubt that Byron strove to realize this type in himself 
and in the characters in his poems whom he creates in his own 
image, those dark-browed, crime-stained villain-heroes, sardonic in 
gesture and stricken in soul, who are in turn the begetters of a 
whole progeny of other romantic heroes from Musset’s Rollo to 
the Rochester and the Heathcliffe of the Bronte sisters. 

However, not all the romanticists were actively rebellious or 
wished to conduct “‘a bold adventure for Hell.’ Those who were by 
nature less subversive indulged in their expansive mood of senti- 
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mental humanitarianism and, having compassion on the Devil, 
were solicitous for his repentence and redemption. We begin now 
to hear about the Sorrows of Satan. Alfred de Vigny in one of his 
best-known poems tells how Eloa, an angel of pity (and a very 
feminine angel, not one of the neuters that are said to people the 
Kingdom of Heaven) sought out Satan in his desolation in order to 
turn him from evil and restore him to paradise. Instead of suc- 
ceeding in her enterprise, she herself succumbed to his blandish- 
ments. Yet this overthrow of her virtue was a sweet satisfaction to 
her, since it bound her fate henceforth inseparably to his. If the 
projected sequel had ever been written by Vigny, it would have 
shown how even the devastated heart of Satan was touched by this 
devotion, and once touched, was moved to a contrition which was 
the prelude to redemption. Victor Hugo once asserted that he could 
not worship a Jesus who would crucify Satan. The theme of one 
of his last poems was the end of the Devil. But Satan dead is re- 
born as the celestial Lucifer. Who now reads Bailey’s Festus, that 
diluted, Anglicized Faust, which seemed to its early-Victorian read- 
ers so majestic and so sublime? Probably not even the historians 
of literature. The present writer was, by a peculiar combination of 
circumstances, inveigled into reading it in his youthful days, and he 
can still recall his thrill of delighted surprise, when on the Judg- 
ment Day Lucifer is suddenly, strangely, spectacularly pardoned, 
and thus “redeemed to archangelic state,” the highest is content to 
become also the humblest. 

The Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust is sui generis, without 
either predecessor or, strictly speaking, successor. It was the first 
attempt to intellectualize the character of the Devil. Much as he 
delights in deviltries of all sorts, he was evidently conceived in no 
mood of adherence to the traditional view of Satan. He is rather 
the spirit of negation, of cynical criticism, which delights in curbing 
the free spontaneity of man and in pricking the bubbles of idealism. 
He is the sworn foe of all grandiloquence and evangelism. Such 
“evil” as he represents is subsumed in the universal good: 


“Ein Teil von jener Kraft, 
Die stets das Bose will 
Und stets das Gute schafft.” 


His most famous self-characterization, Ich bin der Geist, der stets 
verneint, has been declared by moral rigorists like Paul Elmer More 
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and Irving Babbitt to be a complete bouleversement of réles. It is, 
say they, God who denies, not the Devil. Blake, indeed, called the 
God of Christianity “an abstract objecting power that negatives 
everything ;” but Blake, it should be remembered, did not give his 
homage to this deity, but rather to the affirming, energizing, demonic 
Power, which he did not hesitate to identify with Hell itself. 

In Carducci’s Hymn to Satan (1867), which scored one of 
the great succés de scandale of the nineteenth century, the paradox 
of diabolism is complete. It reaches such a flourishing triumph in 
its forthright radical way, that thereafter subtlety is the only re- 
source left for the diabolist who would invert these values. Car- 
ducci’s Satan is as progressive and philanthropic as that Pagan 
Satan, the Prometheus of Shelley. He is, as Carducci himself says, 
“the immortal foe of autocracy and the banner-bearer of the great 
reformers and innovators in all ages.” He stands for reason, 
beauty, science and freedom, while the Jehovah of the priests over 
whom he triumphs symbolizes, like Shelley’s Jupiter, ignorance, 
tyranny and oppression. 


“Salute, O Satana, 
O ribellione, 
O forza vindice 
Della ragione. 


“Sacri a te salgano 
Ge’ incensi e 1 voti, 
Ai vinto il Geova 
Dei sacerdoti.” 


The sonority of these much-declaimed lines cannot be adequately 
reproduced in English. A stark prose version may serve in place 
of a deformation in verse: “Hail to thee, Satan! MHail the re- 
bellion, the avenging force of reason! Let our incense and our 
prayers ascend to thee. Thou hast conquered the Jehovah of the 
priests.” Carducci comments pertinently in one of his essays: 
“Prometheus is a superb representative of the struggle of human 
thought with theology in general. But I had to represent the 
vitality, the war and the victory of naturalism and rationalism within 
and against the Christian Church. Prometheus could not serve my 
purpose there, whereas Satan did suit me most excellently.” 
When Nietzsche came bearing his new table of anti-Christian 
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values, he did not assume the guise of Satan but that of Zarathustra. 
But in the years of feverish activity toward the close of his career, 
as he saw the issue narrow down to a personal rivalry and antagon- 
ism between himself and the founder of Christianity, he grew more 
and more to think of himself as the Antichrist, the incarnate anti- 
pode of the Nazarene. Antichrist is, in Pauline language, “that man 
of sin, the son of perdition, whose coming is after the workings of 
Satan with all power and signs and lying wonders.” He is therefore 
to be regarded as an emissary, if not an actual emanation, of Satan. 
Thus the Nietzschian outlook, with all its Dionysiac and demonic 
elements, became in conscious intention, what it had always been 
in essence, unequivocally Satanic. 

Anatole France, always fertile in devising paradoxical situa- 
tions, has employed the myth of Satan’s rebellion most entertainingly 
in La Révolte des Anges. His Satan, like Carducci’s, stands for 
paganism or refined epicureanism, which was also Anatole France’s 
own philosophy of life, with special emphasis on intellectual curi- 
osity and the attitude of free inquiry resulting from it. “The 
Francian Fiend,” as he has been called, proudly avows his love for 
the hell which formed his genius and made him a hater of tyrants, a 
friend of man and a lover of grace and learning. But in the end 
the great rebellion planned by him is not consummated, because in 
a dream he forsees himself becoming after his triumph as harsh, 
intolerant and greedy of adulation as his enternal enemy Jehovah. 
The successful rebel would only turn stand-patter. 

James Branch Cabell’s diabolism is similarly intellectualized and 
is edged with an equally fine irony. In his novel, The High Place, 
Janicot appears as “the adversary of all the gods of men.’ No 
toplofty Devil, he does not declaim ideal and eternal values. He is 
the Prince of this World, not worshipped in shining temples but 
always served in men’s hearts. In many respects, this is the subt- 
lest Satan of them all, for he represents the human instincts them- 
selves, which have always opposed, and in the end successfully 
thwarted, the injunctions, prescriptions and curbings laid upon them. 
Is this human nature, which Janicot symbolizes, good or evil? 
Neither ; it is simply itself, the alpha and omega, the starting point 
that must be taken for granted and the ultimate authority, beyond 
which there is no appeal. This naturalistic Satan has seen many 
gods come and go in the changing dynastiés of Heaven. He has 
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known them too well not to believe in them, but unlike the devils 
mentioned in the Epistle of St. James, he does not tremble but 
shudders with distaste. None of them is less to his liking than the 
-meddlesome Jehovah of the Jews (and, by inheritance, of the 
Christians). The laws of this upstart, and still comparatively youth- 
ful deity may, like those of all his predecessors, be admired as 
academic exercises, but they too were drawn up in heaven where 
there is nothing quite like the nature of man. And as for sin—that 
fine, impressive monosyllable—why, the wages of sin very often is 
life! But not even Janicot can control the insensate dreams of 
men, which obstinately aspire to a perfectibility that cannot exist. 
Not that men are bent on emulating what they worship; they only 
dream holiness; but so disastrously exigent is this human dreaming 
that in the end, perhaps, a god may be found to satisfy even its re- 
quirements. It is all very dangerous and silly and illogical; but why 
expect logicality in this universe, of all places? 

Freudian psychology sees in the devil nothing but the other side 
of God—a negative anti-God evoked by the positive image. Everett 
Dean Martin says in The Mystery of Religion: “The Devil is then 
the reverse side of the father—image, and as such has value for the 
unconscious.” And so, to quote Samuel Butler once more: “God 
without the Devil is dead, being alone.” God and Satan represent 
the principle of specialization and the division of labor. Which 
may perhaps be interpreted to mean that we cannot have too much 
of either of them. In such wise does this paradox of diabolism, 
like many another of its kind, seem to lose itself in the promiscuous 
welter of things as they are. 


WHAT ARABIA OWES TO MOHAMMED 
BY JULIUS J. PRICE 


HERE is an old Midrashic phrase “Beat the Gods that the 

priests may tremble (Tanchuma Vaera, S. 13, this is really what 
Mohammed had to do in order to reach his goal).” In spite of the 
fact that various diminutive epithets have been applied to Mo- 
hammed with regard to his becoming a religious teacher, to him 
alone does Arabia owe the greatest debt. If he did nothing more 
than cast out a number of the innumerable superstitions that ex-- 
isted in Arabia his name well deserves to be handed down to 
posterity. 

The object of this paper will be to describe in more or less 
minute detail some of the superstitions of Arabia prior to the time 
of Mohammed. There is no doubt as records prove that Jews 
(Ibn Hish’am, p. 17; cf. also Muir, Life of Mohammed, p. xcvit) 
and Christians for a number of years fought vehemently against 
the gross superstitious idolatry practiced in that country and that 
as a result of their untiring zeal several of the Arabs accepted 
Christianity and others became followers of the Jewish and Mazian 
religion.t Although we are able to establish that in spasmodic 
cases an individual or a tribe was won over, yet the masses persisted 

‘in clinging to their superstitious practices.2 So steeped were they 
in superstition during the period known in Arabic literature as the 
“Time of Ignorance” that necromancy was bound up with the minut- 
est details of their daily life. 

If we turn to the Ka’aba we find that it contained three hundred 
and sixty idols thus enabling the average Arab to worship a new 
idol every day. But in spite of these numerous idols we find that 
each individual tribe had its own special deity and each household 


1 Graetz, History of the Jews, Vol. III. p. 61. 
2See Muir, Life of Mohammed, p. 521. 
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a family god worshipped as the Penates of old. In so great 
veneration were these family idols held that the first act of a trav- 
eler, either coming or going, was to prostrate himself before the 
household gods, offer up sacrifices to them and make a number of 
circuits about them. On one occasion a servant was sent by his 
master to offer up a cup of milk and butter to a family idol. After 
placing the offering before the idol the servant, according to in- 
structions waited to see what would happen. He soon saw a dog 
run up, lick the milk and run away. 

But even these numerous idols did not satisfy the worshipping 
nature of the pagan Arab. He needs must worship every white 
and beautiful stone, and ‘whete it was impossible to find such a 
stone he was so crude as to worship a hill of sand. Before depart- 
ing on a journey the Arab would take with him four stones, three 
of which were to serve the purpose of a hearth, the fourth to be 
used as an idol. “The adoration of stones among the Ishmaelite 
says Ibn Ishak, “originated in the custom of men carrying a stone 
from the sacred enclosure of Mecca, when they went. upon a jour- 
ney, out of reverence for the Ka’aba; and withersoever they went 
they set it up and made circuits round about it as about the Ka’aba 
till at last they adorned every goodly stone they saw, forgot their 
religion and changed the faith of Abraham and Ishmael into the 
Worship of Stones.” 

Herodotus tells us that the Arabs had great reverence for stones.* 
When stones were not available the Arab, while on the road, would 
worship? any stones or heaps of sand that he found in the neighbor- 
hood. Can this be a remnant of the old Canaanites’ custom against 
which the ‘Deuteronomic code was issued ?® To Mohammed is. due 
the great credit of abolishing these abominable superstitions from 
the mosque and daily life.® If the prophet ‘had accomplished no 
other reform than this his name well deserves:'to be enrolled with 
those of the great prophets and religious teachers. 

In spite of the fact that Mohammedanism ‘at the present. time 

3 Cf. Herodotus III, 8. 


4 The Deuteronomic historian regarded the downfall of the people due to 
the erection of stones by. Judah and Israel, I Kings, 23. 5 

5 Cf. Deyt. xii. 3; also xvie 22. é 

6 There must have been a belief amongst the eeicee tae a eetone was the 
habitation of a deity; cf. Gen.,; also compare the Greek boelutus. The Phoeni- 
cians also worshipped stones in the temples of Melkart at Tyre; cf. Herodotus 
ii. 44, 
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is charged with being a loose-moraled religion, it is only after one 
has inquired into the condition of woman prior to the time of Mo- 
hammed, and that not from biased missionaries, but from the broad- 
minded native writers, can one really appreciate the new era that 
dawned for the Arabian woman after Mohammed’s reforms had 
taken hold of the elusive east. Evils affecting sexual relations were 
deep-rooted in Arabia during the pre-Islamic period. Prostitution 
was recognized as a necessity, and was practised everywhere and 
perhaps legalized, as it seems to be to-day in a number of civilized 
lands as a necessary institution. Or, as in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in Europe, where mistresses were very numerous. 
Polyandry was likewise universal. (Tafsir-i-a-Ahmadi, p. 257). 
In a number of cases it is recorded that the husband himself 
allowed his wife to have illicit intercourse.?. This degrading practice 
was called Istibzs and is explained by Lane in his Arabic-English 
lexicon as a kind of matrimonial connection practiced by people in 
the “Time of Ignorance.” When an Arab found he had no male 
issue he was permitted to have recourse to the Istibza so that he 
might fulfill the great debt to his ancestors® namely, the propagation 
of a direct line of descendents. Can this be the reason for Mo- 
hammed’s innumerable marriages? (See Amoer Ali, Life and 
Teachings of Mohammed, p. 338.) This custom is still prevalent 
in India to-day. (Dubois and Beauchamp, Customs, Manners and 
Ceremonies, Vol. II, p. 371.) On such occasions the customary 
wording by which the husband would inform his wife of his inten- 
tion would be, “Send thou to such a one and demand of him sexual 
intercourse to obtain an offspring.” The husband would then keep 
away from her society until she had conceived by the man indicated, 
but after her pregnancy became apparent he would return to her. 
This abominable custom originated from a desire to secure a noble 
seed (Kashfu’l Ghumma, Vol. II, p. 56). The Arya Samaj is still 
adhered to in India and claims its sanction from the Veda, but in 
reality the custom is only a remnant of the Istibza practised by the 
Arabs during the “Time of Ignorance.” Of grosser significance is 
the Arya Samaj of India for it allows the practice even in cases 
where there is only a sensual motive. It is recorded that in Arabia 
the custom was prevalent only among the lower classes. who were 


7 Mohammedan Jurisprudence, Abdur Rahim, p. 7. 


8 See Arya Samaj, an account of its origin, doctrines and activities, with 
a biographical sketch of its founder, by Sajpat Rai. 
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actuated by the desire for the birth of a noble offspring, while the 
upper classes were free from this degrading practice. 

Another evil in those days was the “Law of Inheritance.” If 
an Arab wishes he could make his bequest in favor of anyone he 
chose, even in favor of a stranger, leaving his own parents and 
kindred in want (Tafsi’r-i-Ahamadi, p. 60-1). According to Jewish 
law however if one said before his death, “This my son shall have 
no portion of my estate,” or if he should chance to appoint a 
stranger as his heirs in place of his legal heirs this declaration is 
void for this would be against the prescription in the Bible (cf. B.B. 
130a, 133b. Each one of the sons of the deceased would receive 
his share of the estate of his father or his mother except the first- 
born of the father who received a double share. Jewish law even 
allows a share to go to a son who was born after the death of his 
father (cf. Yeb. 67a). On the death of an Arab such property as 
had not been disposed of, together with his wives, was inherited by 
the son capable of bearing arms (Tafir-i-Ahmadi, pp 234-5). 

The method of proving a wife’s fidelity was another cruel and 
pagan practice. When an Arab was about to set out on a journey 
he would fasten a string to a tree or tie one branch to another. 
Woe betide the wife if on his return he should find the tie broken; 
he would immediately accuse her of unfaithfulness. If on the other 
hand he found the tie unbroken it proved conclusively that his wife 
had been faithful during his absence. This was termed the Ratma 
or Ratam. This Ratam was also employed as a remedy for fever. 
The superstition in this case being that the fever was transferred 
to the one who tied the Ratam. 

Another method employed to find out the unchastity of a woman 
was by means of a horse. If a branded horse should by chance 
perspire under her husband the woman would immediately be ac- 
cused of unchastity. 

Such were some of the sexual evils that the prophet succeeded 
in abolishing. Drinking (See Lyall Ten Ancient Arabic Poems, 
p. 146 seg. VV25-31) was another evil that sapped the strength 
and vitality of the Arab. All classes drank to excess, only the 
woman abstaining from this dire evil. Drinking bouts were quite 
the order of the day, and each household was well supplied with 
intoxicating liquors. It is recorded that when they ordered wine 
and other intoxicating liquors to be banished from the Arabian 
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household so many jars of intoxicants were broken that it flowed 
like rain-water in Medina. 

Still another evil that weakened the Arabian character during 
the “Time of Ignorance” was gambling. The man (Sura 11216, 
and especially Sura V. 93f) who did not drink or gamble was re- 
garded as a fool, and he who played most recklessly was looked 
upon as a great and generous man. When eulogizing a man the poet 
praised his drinking and gambling habits. 

But to the modern mind the greatest of all evils was the burying 
alive? of helpless innocent female children, a custom which still 
exists in India to-day (Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies, Vol. II p. 65). This evil is recorded 
to have been customary in Arabia for a number of centuries prior 
to the coming of the prophet (W. R. Smith Religion of the Semites 
465). The practice was common, among all tribes, its origin was 
doubtless the high sense of jealousy, the political unrest and above 
all the unsettled state of government in Arabia. The upper classes 
fearing that their women would fall into the hands of the enemy, 
often entombed their young girls alive. When a girl reached the 
age of six or seven years she was dressed most lavishly by her father 
and then taken to the desert where he had already dug a pit 
(Fneytag, Arabian Proverbia, Vol. I, p. 229).. At her father’s 
request the child would look into the pit and the father, seizing 
(Koran Sura XVII. 33; cf. LXX XI. 8-9) this opportunity, would 
push her over the brink. The heart. rending cries of the innocent 
child victim were soon stifled by the falling earth (cf. also Tiele— 
Gehrich Relig. 1m Alterthum I, 212, 240, Maspero Peuples de 
L’ Orient 1: 680). ae 

A heart-rending story is told of such an incident. A man once 
came to the prophet and. told him the story of the entombing of his 
only daughter in the manner described above. (One of the most 
touching Poems, where a father struggling with dire poverty desires 
to kill his daughter in the above manner, is ‘““The Poor Man’s 
Daughter.” See Lyall, Ancient Arabic Poetry, p..26.). She was 
loving and submissive and when. he called her she came to him with 
great joy. He told her to follow him, which she joyfully did, and 

® The birth of a daughter was reckoned calamitous. See Koran Sura, 59-61. 
The. reason for this custom during the J’ahileyyu was due to the frequent 
famines with which Arabia was afflicted through lack of rain and partly to a 


perverted sense of honor, fathers fearing that they would not be able to feed 
their daughters or else that they might be made prisoners of war. 
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he led her to a pit which he had already prepared. Holding her 
hand he threw her into the gaping tomb and even her pitiful cries 
did not move him. During the recital of this tale tears flowed from 
the prophet’s eyes until his beard was wet. When the Arab had 
finished his tale the prophet commanded him to act righteously in 
the future. 

It was also customary at a marriage to make an agreement 
with the bride that the girls she bore should be killed and spared 
alternately. In this case it was the mother who was responsible for 
the death of her innocent child. If a mother refused to part with 
her child the husband had a perfect right to divorce her. This 
ceremony ‘was the cause of much joy and festivity. Relatives, 
friends and neighbors gathered to witness the pagan act. In India 
the Suttu or Widow burning caused equal joy. (Dubois & Beau- 
champ, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Vol. II, 361). 
The annals of Arabian superstition record cases where girls were 
either drowned or thrown from steep hills. With the coming of 
the prophet this abominable institution was banished once and for 
all from the pages of Arabian history. 

The burial of renowned and generous Arabs was associated with 
a ridiculous ceremony called Baluyyah. In a pit beside the grave 
a camel with her forshank bound to her leg and her head thrown 
back, was left to die (cf. Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, Chap. 
XVIII). The death of the camel was indispensable if one wished 
to be led by a happy road into the other world. Those who had 
performed this pagan act, when they arose, would find a camel ready 
to convey them to the great beyond. In India there is a similar 
custom called the Godama. A dying Brahmin will present a cow 
to some other Brahmin so that when he arises he will find a cow 
waiting to convey him over the river of flame to Yamaloka (Dubois 
and Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Vol. 
II, p. 489). 

It was also supposed that when the bones of the man had decayed 
a bird would come forth from his head, which was called Suda or 
Hama. 

Another superstition that it might be well to record was the 
means employed to bring about rain. When a drought came upon 
the country in the “Time of Ignorance,’ bundles of Wshar and 
Sala-i-e, two kinds of plants, were tied to the tails of several bulls 
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and cows. The Jews, however, in Talmudic times would pray on 
Monday, Thursday and Monday when they had no rain. (There is 
however a story told about Honi ha—Me’aggel which is worthy of 
some notice. Ta’anith 23a). The animals were then driven up the 
mountain side and their piteous bellowing would be heard by the 
pagan spectators in the plain. Inasmuch as the fire resembled a 
flash of lightning the Arab took this as a sign that rain would be 
made to descend. This practice is frequently found mentioned in 
verse. . 

Like other pagan peoples the Arabs were not free from the 
evils of vengeance for murder. Should the murdered man belong 
to a powerful tribe and the murderer to a weaker, retaliation or 
the death of the murderer was demanded by his fellow tribesmen, 
and the customary blood-money was in most cases rejected. But 
when the tribe that sought vengeance was not powerful enough to 
enforce its will, a milder course was adopted. An arrow would be 
shot upward to reveal divine judgment, whether war or peace should 
follow, or in other words whether revenge or blood-money should be 
sought. Should the arrow come back stained with blood it was a 
sign from the gods that blood should be shed or in other words 
that there should be a tribal war. On the other hand should the 
arrow come back clean it signified that the gods wished a peaceful 
settlement. We can conjecture that the arrow came back clean 
except in those cases where it had been stained by the pious relatives 
beforehand. No doubt the Arabs adopted this custom as a strategic 
means of employing peaceful methods without disgrace. The heirs 
of the murdered man were able to accept blood-money without jeer 
of derision from their fellow men. 

When an Arab was hungry he attributed it to the bite of a 
serpent, called Safar, which was supposed to be lodged between his 
ribs. The modern man, with his knowledge of the human organism, 
stands aghast at such sheer nonsense, but the Arab attributed all 
natural conditions to supernatural powers. Most diseases were 
attributed to demonical powers, and as a remedy especially for 
madness all kinds of filth, or rotten bones, were tied about the 
sufferer’s neck. The poets of the day very often eulogized this cus- 
tom. It is recorded of a woman whose son had died in spite of 
the fact that he carried the prescribed charm about his neck that 
she said: “I made him carry filth but it did not benefit him and 
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surely lives cannot be saved from death.” It is peculiar to notice 
that Rabbi Simon ben Jachai said, “a precious stone was worn 
round the neck of our Father Abraham, and every sick man who 
beheld it was restored to health.” To account for chronic diseases 
the doctors said that the patient had stepped on a snake or other 
reptile and as a result was afflicted with the disease. One could 
hope for no recovery until the evil spirit had been compensated. I 
shall briefly describe the means of atonement. 

A she-camel of clay was modeled and loaded with barley and 
dates. With the setting of the sun the camel was placed in a west- 
erly direction in a pit. If on the next morning it was found that 
the camel had remained in the same position in which it was placed, 
it was concluded that the evil spirit was pacified. Their number, 
was then increased until the artificial camels were found prostrated 
on the earth. 

It was customary that where one killed a snake some cow-dung 
(In India cow-dung is also used for purification and as a means 
for warding off evil spirits. See Dubois and Beauchamp, Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, Vol. I, p. 155) should be placed 
upon its head so as to ward off evil spirits. 

A woman whose son died in infancy thought that by tramping on 
the body of a murdered man she would be able to ward off the 
untimely death. 

If a man was lost and no trace could be found of him it was 
customary for those seeking him to find some secluded well and, 
looking into the water, call him by his name a prescribed number 
of times. If there was no answer it was concluded that the man 
was dead. 

When one arrived on the outskirts of a city where there was 
a plague raging, it was customary to bray like an ass and wear a 
hare’s bone as a charm against the evil spirits of the plague. It 
was customary to wear female ornaments as a prevention against 
snake bites. 

The blood of the middle finger of a king was supposed to pre- 
vent dangerous complications setting in after the bite of a mad dog. 

As if at a stroke these superstitions were all banished with the 
advent of the Prophet. When these reforms had once taken hold 
of Arabia, history shows us more civilized and more efficient. people. 


DIALOGUES OF POLEMARCHUS 
BY LEE EPSTEIN 


I POLEMARCHUS, was present at the discussions which Plato 
9 purports to have recorded and which took place between his 
teacher, Socrates, and several others. From love of his teacher, 
whom the Fates have seen fit to honor with martyrdom, Plato has 
been moved to change many of the facts. I have here set down the 
dialogues as I remember them, beginning about that place in the 
discussion that Plato reaches at the middle of Book Five. Up to 
this place, Plato’s account has been more or less true, save for the 
fact that he has Thracymachus depart at the brink of defeat. This 
is an apparent ruse to protect his master by not telling what actually 
happened. 


At this point Thracymachus interrupted Socrates, saying, O! 
Socrates, you make us rash promises and you give us back our own 
words chewed over. By dint of clever manipulations you show us 
something which we never see, and you throw us off from the quest 
of the real essence of the Truth. 

I promise nothing. I merely tried to show that there was a 
problem, and then tried to solve it along with you. 

Aye, but by our questions with hidden implications, you could 
prove anything. I bow to your superior skill as a Sophist, but as 
a philosopher—tell your nurse to get you a coral string to chew 
lest you chew the eternal truths to shreds with your Sophistry. Do 
you believe that there is such a thing as Truth? 

Certainly. 

And that Truth exists independent of belief in it? I mean that 
if everyone in all Greece believed a lie, the truth would still exist 
anyway? 

Of course. 
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And that if one man did not believe the lie, he would know the 
truth? 

Mest : 

Do you believe also that there is such a thing as good? 

Most assuredly. 

And that even though everyone in the world did wrong, there 
would still exist good, as an idea or a concept? 

I think so. 

And that if one man did not do wrong, he would know good? 

Aye. 

How then, do you reconcile the idea of a basic good and a 
basic truth, independent of acceptance or denial, to your idea of 
justice, which (you say) can exist only in a perfect state? If it 
is possible for the whole world to be untrue, or evil, and for one 
man to be true or good, how then is it impossible for one man to 
be just while the whole world is unjust? 

Socrates was silent. 

If only one man were alive, then according to the definition you 
have given us, he must be unjust. You maintain that justice is a 
positive virtue—a characteristic of the just state. I maintain that 
it is a negative virtue. It is the absence of a fault. It is the pur- 
suance of a course of action which will hurt no one unnecessarily, 
and which will involve nothing mean or cruel. Of necessity, then, 
a man living alone would be just, for it would be impossible for 
him to be unjust to any but himself. However, his intentions to 
himself would always be just, and an act intended justly is a just 
act. Mind, I am making no definitions, but merely naming some 
of the characteristics of justice. I have learned many of your 
tricks, Socrates. 

Be that as it may, you have not shown wherein my definition 
is false. 

Your definition, pray? And was that a definition? Let us 
suppose that I asked you the way to Sparta. If you replied that 
I should set out, and that when I reached Sparta I should find my- 
self there, would you call these directions? 

Assuredly not. 

How, then, can you say that you have given me a definition of 
justice when you say that justice will be the characteristic of a just 
state? 
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But I showed you the way to make the just state. If I said, 
in directing you to Sparta, go this way, then that, and then, after 
so many hours walking, you would be in Sparta, you would call 
these good directions, would you not? 

Perhaps, if they took me to Sparta. 

Well, when I told you to do this, and that, and then, after cer- 
tain results were achieved, you would have justice, have I not 
given you good directions for the achievement of justice? 

Ah, Socrates, a great power for circumlocution is yours. You 
did tell us that a just state would educate our children as soon as - 
they were old enough to leave their mother’s breasts, and that peo- 
ple would be divided into three classes. Does justice, then, consist 
of child-maintenance, or of division into classes? In a word, you 
told us some of the characteristics of a just state, but you did not 
tell us where we could find justice in the state—where we were to 
find the just methods of achieving these ends. 

At this moment Glaucon and Adeimantus interposed, saying that 
they, too, had noticed this deficiency, but had not spoken lest they 
appear dull! and stupid. 

The true, philosopher, answered Socrates, is never afraid to 
speak lest he be thought stupid. He knows that doubt is the be- 
ginning of all knowledge. He is not afraid to confess his ignorance 
in order to open the path to newer truths. He is like an apprentice 
toa. : 

That is all very well, Socrates, but answer our objections. Tell 
us where we can find justice in the state. 

Observe, Thracymachus, the world about you. You will see 
that everything is divided into the realm of the real and the unreal. 
(Here followed the long speech reported by Plato in his Dialogue 
on Immortality) . . . Thus, the essence of justice belongs to 
the realm of the real—the invisible. I cannot point it out to you, 
but I can tell you of what it consists. You are right. I told you 
the characteristics of a just state, and it is in the fulfillment of these 
characteristics, in the every part of the state performing adequately 
its functions that justice consists. It is a co-ordination of all the 
parts to the whole. 

It is, then, only in such a state as you outline that justice may 
exist ? 

Aye. 
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I think you make an error. You outlined that state, no doubt, 
with the ideal of justice always before you. 

I did. 

Well, you have not toid us what that idea was. It existed before 
the state, if you modeled the state upon it, and it may exist after 
your idea of the just state changes. You will admit that although 
there is only one essence of good, at different times we deem dif- 
ferent things to be good? 

Agreed. 

Then, as there must be some essence of justice, may we not at 
different times think different states to be just? What you have 
done is to say that the philosopher-king will know what justice is, 
and from this knowledge will outline principles which will make the 
state just and good. Justice, you therefore define along with good- 
ness as characteristics of the just and good state. We are still in 
the dark as to the real meaning of justice or of goodness. 

Socrates was silent. 

You further set forth the principle that we are not working for 
the immediate good of the individual, but for that of the state, 
and that a state which is good and happy will ultimately consist 
of good and happy individuals, for the individual is part of the 
state. 

So I maintain. 

But I do not agree. Is it not true that if, for instance, Niceratus 
were to give all of his wealth to the state, the state would perhaps be 
happier ° 

Yes. 

But Niceratus would not be happy. It is perfectly possible to 
conceive of acts which are unjust to the individual and would bring 
him sorrow and pain, but which are to what you would call the 
ultimate good of the state as a whole. What we had been wiser 
to see is that if we make every individual happy, and treat him 
justly, surely the state must be a just and a happy one, for the 
state is the sum of all the individuals. 

At this moment, Thracymachus’ servant came up and notified 
him that this cousin from Ithaca had arrived, and was awaiting 
him at his home, whereupon Thracymachus took leave of all most 
courteously, saying, I hope to continue later this pleasant discussion. 

Bah! said Socrates. 


MEH TI ON VIRTUE 
BY QUENTIN KUEI YUAN HUANG 


EH TI says: “The ancient emperors, dukes, and great men, 
governing the kingdom, desired to have the country rich, 
with multitudes of people and order of administration. But instead 
of becoming rich, they became poor; instead of gaining multitudes, 
they got little; and instead of order, they got disorder.” Thus, they 
lost what they desired but gained what they hated. Why? Meh Ti 
says: “It is because the emperors, dukes, and great men, administer- 
ing the country, have no preference for the virtuous, nor ability to 
govern themselves.” The more numerous those who are virtuous, 
the greater the order in the government. The fewer the virtuous, 
the less order in the government. Therefore, the duty of great men 
is to increase the number of the virtuous. 

What is the way of increasing the virtuous? Meh Ti says: “If 
you desire to increase those who are able to shoot and to drive 
chariots, first you must enrich them, ennoble them, respect them 
and honor them. Then those who are able to shoot and to drive 
will follow you and be multiplied. This is more true with the 
talented, virtuous, eloquent and wise. They are the pearls of-the 
country; they are the arm® of the nation. You must enrich them, 
ennoble them, respect them and honor them more. Then the best 
scholars of the country will follow you and be multiplied.” 

In administering government, the ancient holy emperors said: 
“No righteousness, no riches; no righteousness, no honor; no 
righteousness, no close relations; no righteousness, no intimacy.” 
Hence the rich and noble of the country, on hearing of it, say: “at 
first, we depended upon our wealth and nobility. But now the 
superiors honor the righteous without disfavor of the poor and 
mean. So we can not fail to be righteous.” 


63 “The Arm” is a Chinese phrase indicating the importance of a person 
or persons in the government. 
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On hearing of this, the close relatives say likewise: “At first, 
we depended upon our kinship, but now the superior honors the 
righteous without any distinction between the close and distant 
relatives. So we can not fail to be righteous.” 

On hearing of this, the favorites likewise says: “At first, we 
depended upon our intimacy, but now the superior honors the 
righteous without favoring the intimate ones. So we can not fail 
to be righteous.” 

On hearing of this those distant also say: “At first, we, the 
distant, had nothing to depend upon. But now the superior honors 
the righteous without disfavor of the distant. So we can not fail 
to be righteous.” 

From the ministers far away on the frontier to the common 
people near the court, the people everywhere, on hearing of this, 
all struggle to be righteous. Why? It is said: ‘The superior, 
commanding the inferior and the inferior obeying the superior is 
the one method.” 

For instance, there is a rich man who has built high walls and a 
deep palace. In building the walls, he has been very careful. On 
the top of the walls he chiseled doors. When robbers come to rob 
him, they know how to get in through the doors but they do not 
know how to get out. Why? Because he (the rich man) knows 
the essentials. 

The ancient holy emperors, in administering the government, 
were themselves virtuous and honored the virtuous. Even among 
the farmers and workmen those who had talents they selected. 
They put such men into the highest rank; gave them large incomes ; 
and appointed them to important duty. 

The justification of my opinion would be, as it is said: “If the 
rank be not high, the people will not respect him. If the income be 
not large, the people will not believe him. If the commands be not 
decisive, the people will not fear.’ To give these three things to 
the virtuous was not as a reward but to make them able to accom- 
plish their duties. At that (ancient) time, they were ranked accord- 
ing to their virtue; they did their duties according to their offices; 
they received rewards in accordance to their ability. Therefore, the 
officials were not always noble, nor were the people forever mean. 
The talented were raised up; the inefficient were kept down. Raise 
up the just and righteous; avoid the selfish and hateful. This is 
the meaning of the saying. 
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In the ancient times, Yao selected Shun from the country south 
of the Fu river and gave him the civil administration. There was 
peace in the world. 

Yu selected I®* among the people of Yin Feng® and gave him 
the civil administration. Nine prefectures were formed. 

T’ang selected I Yin®* from the kitchen and gave him the civil 
administration. He obtained what he planned. 

Wen Wang selected Hung Yao Tien®’ from among the fisher- 
men and gave him the civil administration. The Western Land was 
subdued. 

At that time all those ministers who possessed high rank and had 
big incomes did their duties respectfully and in fear. The farmers 
and workmen dared not fail to struggle for righteousness. 

Thus, the scholars want to be helpful to ministers and become 
their heirs. If scholars are obtained, his (the ruler’s project will 
be carried out and his body will not be fatigued. His reputation 
will be established ; and his merit will be wide spread. Evil will not 
grow. All this is because the scholars are used. Therefore, Meh Ti 
says: “Do not fail to honor the virtuous whether you like them or 
not. Desiring to follow the Tao of Yao, Shun, Yu and T’ang, you 
can not fail to honor the virtuous. To honor the virtuous is the 
foundation of the government.” 

Meh Ti says: “In ancient times when human beings were first 
born and there was no government, people had all sorts of opinions. 
Thus, one person had one opinion; two persons had two opinions; 
and ten persons had ten opinions. The greater the number of men, 
the more opinions. They all thought that their own opinions were 
right, while others’ were wrong. Hence their relations were wrong. 
At home fathers and sons, elder and younger brothers separted 
from one another in hatred and could not possibly make any union. 


641 was one of the virtuous men in the time of Shun (2317-2208 B. C.). 
When Yu finally succeeded Shun in 2205 B. C. after a mourning of three 
years’ duration, he selected this widely known and virtuous man to be Minister. 
It is said that he came to his office in 2204 B. C. 

6 Ying Fend is the name of a place where Yu was selected by Shun. 
It has not been definitely located. 

66] Yin, a famous minister under Ch’eng T’ang, the first emperor of the 
Shang dynasty, lived in the eighteenth century B. C. Ch’end T’ang summoned 
him to Court five times before he could persuade I Yin to be his minister, He 
kept the grandson of the emperor in exile for misconduct, until he promised to 
reform. I Tin’s personal name was A Heng. Tradition says that he ingratiat 
himself with Ch’end T’ang by means of his skill in cookery. 

67 Hung Yao T’ien was the minister of Wen Wang who lived 1231-1135 
B. C. The story is not recorded in the history. 
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The people of the world injured one another with water, fire, and 
poisons. Having extra strength they would not help one another 
and having extra wealth they would not share. They concealed the 
good Tao and would not preach it to others. The disorder of the 
_ world was like that of birds and animals. Alas! the disorder of the 
world has its birth in unrighteous elders.” 

Therefore, we ought to elect the virtuous and able and make 
him the son of Heaven. The son of Heaven is established. Owing 
to his deficiency in power and ability, the virtuous and able are 
chosen to be the three dukes. Hence the son of Heaven and the 
three dukes are established. As the world is so big, including people 
afar, and the difference of right and wrong, and of benefit and harm 
can not be clearly known, ten thousand countries are formed and 
barons and rulers are appointed. “Thus, barons and rulers are 
established. Because of the deficiency of their power and ability, 
the virtuous and able of the nation are chosen to be magistrates. 
Thus, magistrates are established. 

The son of Heaven administers to the people of the world say- 
ing: “On hearing good and evil, tell the superior. Whatever is right 
to the superior is right to you all; while whatever is wrong to the 
superior is wrong to you all.’”’ When the superior commits a fault, 
admonish him. When the inferior has done a goood deed, recom- 
mend him. This is to be like the superior, and not the inferior. To 
this the superior gives rewards and the inferior renders praises. 
On the other hand, suppose that on hearing the good as if it were 
not good, you do not tell the superior. Whatever is right to the 
superior is not right to you and whatever is wrong to the superior is 
not wrong to you. When the superior commits a fault, you will not 
admonish him. When the inferior has done a good deed, you will 
not recommend him. This is to be compared with the inferior and 
not a resemblance to the superior. This the superior punishes and 
the people defame. Thus, the superior gives rewards and punish- 
ments. Clear investigation is to examine truthfulness of the people. 

A village elder is a benevolent person in the village. The village 
elder ministers to the people of the village, saying: “On hearing 
of the good which is not considered good, I must tell the lord. 
Whatever is right to the lord is right to you all. Whatever is wrong 
to the lord is wrong to you all.” Get rid of bad words and learn 
the good words of the lord. Get rid of bad conduct and learn the 
good conduct of the lord. How can it be said, then, that there is 
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disorder in the country? Why is it that there is peace in the coun- 
try? It is only because the lord is able to unify. the 6pinions of the 
people of the country. So there is order in the country. 

The lord is a benevolent person. The lord administers to the 
people of the country, saying: “On hearing of the good'which is not 
considered good, I must tell the ruler of the nation. Whatever is 
right to the ruler of the nation is right to you all. Whatever is 
wrong to the ruler of the nation is wrong to you all.” Get rid of 
bad words and learn the good words of the ruler of the nation. Get 
rid of bad conduct and learn the good conduct of the ruler of the 
nation. How can it be said, then, that there is disorder in the 
nation? Why is it that there is peace in the nation? It is only 
because the ruler of the nation is able to unify the opinions of the 
people of the nation. Thus, there is order.in the nation. 

The ruler of the nation is a benevolent person. The ruler ad- 
ministers to the people of the nation, saying: “On hearing of the 
good which is not considered good, I must tell the son of Heaven. 
Whatever is right to the son of Heaven is right to you all; while 
whatever is wrong to the son of Heaven is wrong to you all.” Get 
‘rid of bad words and learn the good words of the son of Heaven. 
Get rid of bad conduct and learn the good conduct of the son of 
Heaven. How can it be said, then, that there is disorder in the 
world? Why is it that the-world is at peace? It is only: because 
the son of Heaven is able to unify the opinions of the people of the 
world. Thus, there is: order in the world. 

The people of .the world are all to be like Heaven ane If 
there be one who is not like Heaven above, the calamities which 
are like the whirlwind and bitter rain coming in succession, can not 
be rooted out. So Heaven punishes the people for not resembling 
Heaven above. Therefore, Meh Ti says: “The ancient holy em- 
perors governed the people with the five kinds of punishments and 
ropes of fishing nets for the purpose of uniting the people who did 
not resemble the superior.” 


GOD, THE INVISIBLE KING 
BY F,. LINCOLN HUTCHINS 


R. H. G. WELLS, in his book with the above title has given 
a clear statement of his religious belief. He writes: 
The writer’s position here in this book is, firstly, complete Agnos- 
ticism in the matter of God the Creator, and secondly, entire faith 
in the matter of God the Redeemer. That, so to speak, is the key 
of his book. He cannot bring the two ideas under the same term 
God. He uses the word God therefore for the God in our hearts 
only, and he uses the term the Veiled Being for the ultimate mys- 
teries of the universe, and he declares that we do not know and 
perhaps cannot know in any comprehensible terms the relation of 
the Veiled Being to that living reality in our lives who is, in his 
terminology, the true God. 


and 
At the back of all known there is an impenetrable curtain; the 
ultimate of existence is a Veiled Being, which seems to know noth- 
ing of life or death or good or Ill. Of that Being, whether it is 
simple or complex or divine, we know nothing; to us it is no more 
than the limit of understanding, the unknown beyond. 

and 


God is a person, who can be known as a friend, who can be served 
and who receives service, who partakes of our nature; who is, like 
us, a being in conflct with the unknown and the limitless and the 
forces of death; who values much that we value and is against 
much that we are pitted against. 

As I read I recall; “And Paul stood in the midst of the 
Areopagus, and said, ‘““Ye men of Athens in all things I perceive 
that ye are very religious. For as I passed along, and observed the 
objects of your worship, I found also an altar with this inscription, 
TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. What therefore ye worship in ignor- 
ance, this I set forth unto you.’ And am moved to declare the 
Supreme Power, which I interpret not as “a person like us,” but 
as a force that has developed the universe, and everything within 
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it, as instruments through which to manifest the imponderable qual- 

ities which constitute that power. 

Preliminary to that exposition, I ask you to assent to the follow- 
ing facts, which have scientific support. 

(1) The electron was one, if not the very first, manifestation of 
energy. 

(2) From combinations of electrons have come all the material 
forms; the gases, fluids, and solids of the physical universe. 

(3) Through refinements or sublimations, matter became proto- 
plastic; life (which is a manifestation of capacity to be irri- 
tated) began and developed concomittantly with the progres- 
sing power of the nerve stuff and of its instruments. 

(4) Human beings, at the acme of that development, are the most 
important instruments in the cosmos for the manifestation of 
the imponderable qualities, which are superior to all material 
characteristics. 

With this foundation we may assume, from manifestations, that 
the imponderable qualities are the underlying motivation of energy, 
procreation, persistence, order, rhythm, harmony, beauty, justice, 
truth and love, which are self evident to every normal human being, 
regardless of cultural attainment. 

No one will dispute or deny these universal impulses, because 
they are part and parcel of each one’s heredity that has been de- 
veloping through the vast time that has elapsed since the first elec- 
tron manifested itself in space. 

This heredity is found in the elements that compose the vitalis- 
tic visceral system; the stomach, lungs, liver, heart and glands, in 
short, the entire viscera. These elements make the individual what 
he is; they are behind his feelings, desires, emotions, interests and 
instincts. All of these words are misinterpretations of the reactions 
that actually occur, but they must be used in communication until 
the average understanding is improved through exact science. 

To return to individual make up; each person originates in a 
fructified cell which carries the elements that have been transmitted 
through a long line of ancestry, one half through the maternal and 
one half through the paternal line. The character or temperament 
of the offspring depends upon the dominant forces that unite in 
these combinations of elements in the ovum and the sperm. Such 
combinations are haphazard and limitless, but in the last analysis are 
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controlled by the imponderable qualities ; not in a direct, planned, or 
purposive way, but negatively through punishments. As violation 
of physical laws, which are likewise subservient to the imponderable 
. qualities, bring suffering, destruction and death, so do violation of 
the higher qualities bring like punishments. Results from experi- 
ences are the only criterion of right ways and wrong ways; any 
action that does not contravene any one of the imponderable quali- 
ties finds no hindrances, no contests, and persists as right; all acts 
that antagonize any of those qualities meet resistance, opposition 
and are slowly eliminated as wrong. It is no wonder, with the slow- 
ness with which experience works, the dissemination of results from 
the actor to other innocent beings, together with the infancy of the 
human race which has existed only a moment in the course of evolu- 
tion, that so many wrongs still exist. 

This hereditary system, with its nerves and physical effectors, 
has no direct connection with the sensory system except as it stimu- 
lates or is stimulated by it. The sensory system, i. e., the sense 
organs, striped muscles, and nerve connecting system, is ancillary 
to and interpreter of the fundamental hereditary self. All of the 
boasted knowledge of man is but an interpretation in words of the 
sensations that have been experienced; it has little to do with the 
subconscious hereditary system. At most it can but stimulate into 
activity some of the elements that are latent or dormant in the 
basic temperament. This sensory system is a wholly self-created 
one and is unique in each person. Its genesis and development can 
be exactly followed if full knowledge is had of the various factors 
affecting it. In the newly born babe there is no control or co- 
Ordination or integration of the nerve processes to connect the sense 
organs with particular cells in the brain or spinal cord; all of the 
infant’s movements lack definiteness, except those that are connected 
with his inherited visceral organization. It is not until experiences 
have created focussing centres to. give force and direction, that his 
muscular system can respond to particular stimulations; his nerve 
energy is dissipated over a disintegrated complex of nerve action 
and his responses are indiscriminate, promiscuous and undirected. 
But with every repeated stimulation the nerve fibrils suck in more 
power from the blood stream, and the path from the sense organs to 
synchronizing fibrils in the brain structure is facilitated, automatic 
responses or habits are being constantly set up, and associations are 
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formed between the brain patterns and the word forms that become 
names or interpretations in the consciousness. ‘This is nothing other 
than what must be expected when the operation of the mature 
nerve system is understood. . 

A stimulation attacks the fibrils in the sense organ, then those 
fibrils which are affected undergo an electro-chemical decomposi- 
tion, the released energy acts as a stimulant to corresponding fibrils 
in adjacent neurons and pass on, gathering force and sucking in 
energy from all synchronizing fibrils, until, with its accumulated 
energy, it reaches the centralizing cells in the brain or spinal cord, 
whence it is transferred to the efferent nerves which conduct it to 
the striped muscles where the energy is transformed into heat and 
motion. This transformation causes a feeling, an awareness that 
has been named consciousness and constitutes all that can be in- 
cluded under the terms of thought or knowledge. Beside the ex- 
ternal stimulation there are inner ones which come from the reac- 
tions of the nerves and homones of the visceral system under the 
motivation of the imponderable qualities in the hereditary self. 

With this background we know what makes a person what he 
is; if one has predominating elements which express themselves in 
what we name energy, that one will be called a human dynamo; if 
procration elements are in the ascendency, one will be over-sexed ; 
if elements of persistency are active, one will be sedulous in any 
cause, be it good or bad; if order elements prevail, one will be 
systematic; if rhythm and harmony are prominent, one will become 
a musician; if elements inclining to beauty, one will be artistic; if 
the moving elements develop truth and justice, one will attain hon- 
orable distinction; if the love element predominates, one will be a 
sentimentalist. 

While every person receives from his ancestry all of the impond- 
erable qualities in the elements of which he is composed, there is a 
great difference in the relative effectiveness of the elements. Train- 
ing and environment profoundly affect the stimulation or the de- 
pression of the fundamental impulses. All of the imponderable 
qualities are inherited, but each in a different degree, depending 
upon the peculiar combination of elements in the chromosomes, and 
to the favorableness or unfavorableness of the environment and of 
the nurture. It depends upon the training and the situation in which 
one happens as to what element becomes dominant at the time. 
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Impulses from the different qualities are more or less conflicting; 
hence conflicts occur, not only with others, but within ourselves 
with serious results, often resulting in nervous breakdown or 
insanity. Equilibrium is the ideal state, in which the elements bal- 
. ance each other, in which the altruistic qualities restrain the more 
primary passions, and in which man arises from an egotistical, 
self-regarding state to a realization of his social obligations. The 
progress of the world from the crude individualism of the cave 
man, to the conventions of the most advanced society of the present 
day, is all the evidence that is needed to prove the growth, though 
fearfully slow, in power of the higher, finer qualities in dominating 
the responses of human beings. 

This exposition finds much in Mr. Well’s writings to support and 
emphasize it, but he goes beyond facts when he postulates a finite, 
personal, loving and volitionary God. He has done that which he 
condemns in others when he writes; “Men will sit at little desks 
remote from God or life, and rack their inadequate brains to meet 
fancied difficulties and state unnecessary perfections. They seek 
God by logic, ignoring the marginal error that creeps into every 
syllogism.” He allows that biology has changed the thoughts of 
men as to man’s importance when set against the supreme impor- 
tance of the species. He quotes Dr. Chalmers Mitchell; “I assert 
as a biological fact that the moral law is as real and as external to 
man as the starry vault. It has no secure seat in any single man or 
in any single nation. It is the work of the blood and tears of long 
generations of men.” In the words of this exposition, it is the 
work of the imponderable qualities as through trial and error they 
have been hammering out an instrument capable of apprehending 
and of manifesting them. 

“Religion,’ says Mr. Wells; “is the development and synthesis 
of the divergent and conflicting motives of the unconverted life, 
and the indentification of the individual life with the immortal 
purpose of God.” That purpose of God, he says, is the attainment 
of knowledge as a means to power, and that to obtain that he must 
use human eyes, and hands and brains; he further says, “And as 
God gathers power he uses it to an end that he is only beginning 
to understand, and that he will appreciate more fully as time goes 
on.” Surely he has almost reached the kingdom, it only needs 
the disabusing of his patterns of the superstitions that have been 
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impressed upon him by training and environment, that pattern of 
and anthropomorphic God, to achieve freedom in the wide fields of 
truth and righteousness. 

Is it too simple for perplexed man, assailed upon all sides by 
stimulations that stir up patterns of a supernatural nature, relics 
or fallacious conclusions made possible by lack of knowledge of 
scientific facts, is it, I repeat, too simple to respond to the fact that 
the imponderable qualities, whose essence is unknown but of which 
there is indubital evidence in manifestations, are the only real, 
eternal objects in the cosmos and that all material forms are but 
instruments developed to manifest them; that the obligation of 
man is to increase his apprehension and manifestations of those 
supernal qualities. Is not this the Supreme Power which humanity 
has been seeking throughout the centuries, a true knowledge of 
which has now been made possible by scientific discoveries, particu- 
larly in the psychic nature of human beings. 


SCIENTIFIC VIEWS OF A CULTURED JEW, 
hUR ST CENT URES &G. 
BY WALLACE N. STEARNS 


HE Book of Enoch is the work of many men, many minds and 

dates through a period of a hundred years. In the Enoch 
literature we find the thought of Judaism under the stress of re- 
peated break-down of Messianic expectations, the dogged persis- 
tence of Jewish legalism, and the persecution of Hellenizing Syria, 
taking on those final forms that make-up the Jewish back-ground of 
Christianity. It is little wonder that pseudonymous authorship was 
resorted to. 

Why there should be five divisions to this book can hardly be 
said, unless as in the case of the Psalms, in so important a book 
as the Enoch literature there should be conformity to the five-fold 
division of the books of the Law. Just why this particular treatise 
under consideration, Enoch 72-82, should be considered the fifth 
part of this composite work seems still more a puzzle, and a further 
question based on the date of this fifth unit, is, when was the merger 
made? 

Coming to this section (72-82), we see that it too is composite, 
sections 80-81 being from another hand, for while the balance of 
the work, 72-79, 82 is strictly a scientific treatise, 80-81 have a 
marked ethical tone, a theological refitting, as it were, to prepare the 
entire section for a place in the Enoch collection. Also sections 72- 
79, 82 have suffered a dislocation; 82 should precede 79, thus 72-78, 
82, 79. That 82 is now a part of the book seems likely: but section 
82 must precede 79, for 79:1 marks the completion of the narrative 
of which 82:1 is a continuation from 78. 

We now have sections 72-78, 82, 79 as a scientific treatise shorn 
of the frills put on to fit it for its new place in the Enoch group, 
We have here a statement of a cultured, if not a learned man’s 
view of celestial phenomena, as held late in the pre-Christian period. 
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Before starting out to speak of this tract as a norm of scientific 
knowledge, it would be well to ascertain if possible the date. The 
views here embodied did not spring up ina day. The treatise marks 
the culmination of a group of teachings: the several data had, doubt- 
less, been in vogue for years, even for generations. That many of 
the items occur in the Old Testament may well be true, but it is 
difficult to see in this book merely a summary of Biblical statements. 
Rather, between the two Testaments something has happened, men 
have been thinking, the period has been one of organic develop- 
ment. In Jubilees 4-17-23 an allusion is made to this section of 
the book of Enoch. This book The Celestial Physics is older than 
the book of Jubilees. In Jubilees 32:1, the high-priesthood is traced 
to the house of Levi and the high-priestly office was held by the 
Maccabean and Hasmonean Princes (descended from Levi) down 
to the time of Hyrcanus II (Jos. Antt. XVI, 62, Assumptic Mosis, 
6:1). Also it was before the break between Hyrcanus, 105 B. C., 
and the Pharisees. 

In Jubiles 30:4-6 we have, as Charles thinks, the shadow of 
the destruction of Samaria. In 38:14, is mentioned the tribute- 
paying of Edom (Jos. Antt. XIII ; 11 ; 21), in 24:28-32 is mentioned 
Judah’s hatred for Philistia, and according to Jos. Antt. XIII, 13:4 
it was Hyrcanus who destroyed Gaza, and the fall of Samaria oc- 
cured seemingly within four or five days of the death of Hyrcanus in 
105. Hence our limits for the book of Jubilees are 153-195 B. C., 
a period of less than half a century. This view is further supported 
by doctrinal reasons (Charles, Enoch, pp. 58-66; Pseudepigrapha, 
pp. 6-8ff). The book of Celestial Physics then, would reasonably 
be placed some later than the middle of the second century B. C., 
and would give the scientific views of an educated man of that pe- 
riod, who evidently felt no friction between Genesis and the teach- 
ings of the science of his day, or at least could reason out a method 
of harmonizing the two. 

It is interesting to note that in a time of turmoil, when orthodox 
thought and intruding Hellenism were in bitter opposition; when 
fundamentalism and modernism were so violently at variance, a man 
or men had leisure and taste for such recondite matters. We are 
reminded of English society amid the Stuart struggle, or of our 
own country amid the horrors of the Civil War. 

What view, now, did the cultured Jewish man of this period 
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take of the world, of the celestial phenomena above and about him? 
Our author is in a strait betwixt two. Throughout the book is 
evidence of his Jewish training: of his native love for the ancient 
Jewish teachings. Old Testament forms here and there assert them- 
selves, and compel at least a compromise. The presence of the 
Greek cities, the craft of the Hellenized court, the beauty of Greek 
learning were at cross-purposes with the course of Judaism, and 
to light numerous finds at Askalon, Samaria, and in Trans-jordania. 
Traces of a native reaction appear at Sandahannah and Beth-Shean, 
told of a new and disturbing influence. Archaeology has brought 
and at Ain-duk near Jericho have been discovered remains of the 
new astrological ideas current with the incoming Hellenism (Exposi- 
tor 1926p, 492;.Colk, 1), 

A cross-section now of a cultured Jewish gentleman’s views of 
celestial phenomena and their explanation. To his mind the earth 
is a plane, districted into four quarters of the heaven. An apocalyp- 
tic touch is added to the writer’s geography. Seven great rivers 
flow: one, (the Nile) into the Great Sea; two from the north; 
(Tigris-Euphrates) into the Erythraean Sea; four others from the 
north, two (Indus and Ganges) into the Erythraean Sea and two 
into. the “the. Great Sea: there” (into the Ural Sea?). We are 
puzzled to locate seven great islands “two on the mainland, five in 
the Great Sea.” In Jubilees 8:29 these five islands are in the 
bounds of Japhet shirting the northern shores of the Mediterranean. 
We can guess Cyprus, Crete and Rhodes. The “two Islands in the 
Mainland” reads variously in the several manuscripts. We may 
note here that the moon is smaller than the sun (73:1) yet her 
circumference like the circumference of Heaven, marks with un- 
failing exactness the passing of the time until “the New Creation,” 
(72:1), when they will be changed for all eternity—clearly a trace 
of the Messianic hope—Ha-Olam Hab-ba. 

A forced accommodation to the new Greek Cosmology appears 
in the placing of Eden in the North (77:3). Greek, too, is his 
recognition of the Zodiac, in fact, if not in name. 

To the west are six portals and as many to the East. Through 
the eastern portals sun, moon, and stars rise, and through the west- 
ern portals they set. Six months up and six months back consti- 
tute the year, the fourth portal corresponding to the first month— 
Nisan, March 15-April 15. The twelve smaller portals above, 
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‘though which flames appear, explain the phenomena of sunrise— 
Homeric “rosy-fingered morn’—72:3, 75, 8f. 

The moon rises, 41:5f, and sets with the sun. Its course from 
crescent to full is thirty days, during six months; for the other six, 
29 days, a total of 354 days, 74:10-12, 75:2. The difference between 
solar and lunar years is thus ten days. Counting out (74:10ff, 75:5) 
the intercalary days 74:10f, the difference becomes six-days; 365- 
36414 ; 14x4=—5/6 days, a quadrennium). Our writer was not 
necessarily critical, and fine distinctions between orthodox and the 
then modernist views did not trouble him. 

The moon’s progress from crescent to full proceeds through 28 
stages, beginning on the thirtieth of each month. Moon’s light is 
from the sun, which moon equals in size and with which moon rises 
and sets, except as new moon and full moon, for two months of the 
year, the moon pursues a course independent of the sun, but again 
after a 14-day period moves harmoniously with the sun. 

In similar manner the stars enter through the portals and per- 
form their courses. These stars vary in size and some of them he 
calls fixed stars. Charles sees here constellations, notably Ursa 
Major. 

Through portals come also the winds, some favorable and some 
the opposite, three portals toward each of the four quarters of the 
earth. Four portals are favorable; eight bring storm, drought, 
locusts, frost, and snow. The middle portal in each quarter, four 
in all, bring good fortune, the outside portals, eight in all, are evil :— 
i. e., instead of eight points of the compass there are here 12. Here 
the Jewish theologian displaces the Hellenist; the South is so-called 
for there the Most High will descend, i. e., in the day of Judgment 
(cf. 25:3); the North is divided into three parts, one for men, and 
one for the seas, and one for Paradise. The two names of the Sun 
signify the two seasons of the Sun’s greatest and least heat. Like- 
wise the sun’s declination seems suggested by the passing of the 
sun from east to west, via the north back to the east again. The 
twelve months thus provided for are not of equal length, but vary— 
thirty and thirty-one days. The four days thus added (4 months) 
give a total of 364 days against 360 of the Jewish years. The 
writer's Knowledge of the Greek eighty-year cycle, (Babbitt, Gr. 
gram., 726, every eighth year 13 months of 30 days each), the 
mention in the Slavonic Enoch of 365% days, (Charles, Enoch, 
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Introd. page 190), indicate that the Greek reckoning was current 
in our author’s time. Our author has noted variation in length of 
day and night, the equinoctial seasons, summer and winter solstices. 
The four names of the moon correspond to her four phases. The 
’ chariots that bear the sun in his course are more Greek than Jewish 
though not unknown to the latter. 

One can scarcely escape admiring our writer’s frictionless mind. 
With perfect ease he glosses over irreconcilable difficulties, seem- 
ingly satisfied with approximate harmony. To outward appearance 
a Greek, at heart a Jew, at all times a harmonist mediating between 
the old and the new. 


PERUGIA AND ASSISI 
BY CAROL SCHNEIDER 


ify may seem foolish to try to add to what has been written about 
the revival by the Fascists of the old conflict between the Church 
and the State. But those who call the struggle the Roman question 
and confine their interest to the duel between Mussolini and the 
Pope over the temporal control of the “eternal city,” miss half the 
scene. However delicate and absorbing this political issue and its 
outcome may be, the more subtle and perhaps the more fascinating 
conflict is that between the two worlds of the imagination at stake. 
For Americans, whose public life since the political collapse of 
Puritanism has been quite secular, it is especially difficult to under- 
stand that in a Catholic country like Italy popular life and tradition 
have always been dominated by religious rather than by secular and 
political imaginative realms. Nor can Americans readily appreciate 
the boldness of the present attempt of the state to usurp the place 
in the imagination of the people which the Christian church has held 
since the days of Constantine. 

Perhaps it began when the state adopted the policy of suppress- 
ing those who ventured to criticize the head of the government, 
for that was equivalent to claiming also for the state a privilege 
which had previously belonged exclusively to the church in the per- 
son of the Pope, namely the excommunication of heretics and the 
beatification of saints. To claim for the state this right of setting 
or recognizing patterns of perfection which can not thereafter be 
criticized, is one thing, but to establish such patterns in the hearts 
of the people is quite another. 

In 1925-26 the church had the enormous advantage of a Holy 
Year, and has prolonged the jubilee throughout 1926-27 by the 
extraordinary attention it has directed to the celebration of the 
Saint Francis seventh centenary. Never before, I am told, was 
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any centenary of any saint so celebrated. And Mussolini is the 
last man to miss taking advantage of such outpourings of the spirit 
as have characterized the local feasts in honor of so great a national 
figure. For instance, he himself consented to open the summer 
session for foreigners at the University of Perugia, while lesser 
officials performed the same function at greater university centers. 
The date of the exercises at Perguia coincided with the official open- 
ing of the Saint Francis year at Assisi, Perugia’s nearest neighbor 
and rival town. Suspicions that this coincidence was adroitly 
planned proved to be well grounded when Mussolini chose the 
fifth of October as the date for this promised lecture at the Univers- 
ity of Perugia, for the fourth was the great feast of Saint Francis 
which drew thousands of pilgrims to the Assisi shrine. To under- 
stand how Mussolini could establish by such means a connection in 
the imagination of the people between himself and Saint Francis, it 
is necessary to appreciate the similarities of the two festivals. 

First of all, however pious in its intentions, a pilgrimage in fact 
turns out more of a picnic. I began to feel it when I was yet as 
far away as Ravenna. Three women in new and identical black 
aprons and veils entered the church to pray, but remained to fol- 
low a tourist party around with scarcely suppressed excitement. 
And I saw them again the next day at the railroad station with 
ten others exactly like themselves —all headed for Assisi and 
Perugia. From Gubbio the crowds quite swamped the train, without 
regard for the class distinctions otherwise so respectfully observed. 
Even first class overflowed. A Franciscan friar was left in the 
jumble on the platform of a first class carriage, and soon became the 
object of jolly banterings across the noisy couplings from third 
class. 

“Took what’s here,” said one rosy farmer, “‘a disciple of poverty 
riding first class. What penitence can he perform for the vice of 
such a luxury?” 

And the friar shouted back, “For us luxury is not a vice, it is 
a custom, my brother.” 

Across from me were two old ladies, dressed plainly and alike 
in all details even to ear-rings. They wore no hats, but I could be 
sure that somewhere among the food and blankets that they carried, 
there would be two new black silk or lace scarfs. At home a hand- 
kerchief would do to defy the signs in the churches which read: 
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“Women who enter this church with uncovered heads or bare arms 
or otherwise adorned not in accordance with Christian modesty, 
incur the great wrath of God, and will be put out.” But a scarf was 
the proper thing for a pilgrimage. I was to see hundreds of those 
new black scarfs at Assisi, just as there were hundreds of new black 
shirts at Perugia. The younger of these two women said when she 
paid their fare, “See I told you it would be only six lire, and it can’t 
but be worth that.” I saw their same blissful faces again both at 
Assisi and at Perugia. 

The nearer I came to the feasts the more I felt that we were 
being unconsciously transplanted into a past that we had made 
remote only by our indifference to its spiritual meanings. Particu- 
larly the matter of miracles, for instance. The miracle of the feed- 
ing of the five thousand was spread before my eyes. Of course there 
was the precedent established by Saint Francis himself, when he 
called the Congress of the three Orders in much larger numbers than 
poor Assisi could hope to accommodate. And some of his disciples 
who were thoughtful and good providers were distressed by the 
impossibility of feeding the multitudes. But Francis, all indifferent 
to their demands, went on with his prayers and devotions. And in 
answer to them, the Lord put it into the hearts of the people to bring 
in food from all the surrounding country and all were content. 
That is the way it happened again this year. In the trains coming 
into Umbria I had stumbled over odd bundles of bread and wine and 
cheese and salami. On the day of the feast the people sat down 
all over the hillside and blessed their bread with their sociability and 
were more than content. I was fortified with one bun which I had 
not had time to eat at breakfast. But being a little proud and more 
than a little timid about my foreignness, I tramped the streets for 
over an hour to find a place in a restaurant when I am almost sure I 
could have sat down anywhere and multiplied that one bun with a 
few words. 

The same miracle would have happened again at Perugia, except 
that Perugia is proud, and sent all the pilgrims home on special 
trains immediately after the ceremony. 

I was in another miracle on the way to Assisi that helped to 
explain how they are made. The crowded bus was flapping along 
behind a huge truck, a combination tar-sprinkler and road-roller, 
when the latter without warning started to back into us. The bus 
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swung out as much as was possible with its unwieldy shape and 
weight, and the shouts and horns of the crowd and chauffeur did 
get the attention of the truck driver in time to prevent any accident. 
But we stopped to talk it over anyway. The Italian woman next to 
me said with a laugh, “Well, this will be another miracle of Saint 
Francis, if we don’t look out.” And I thought her attitude fright- 
fully sophisticated for a pilgrim, until we started to go again, and 
she was the first to make the sign of the cross and mumble a prayer. 
Later on we were stopped at a railroad crossing, and another woman 
feared we would miss the procession and the mass, but was silenced 
thus, “If the blessed Saint has just saved our lives hasn’t he a right 
to hold us up a little?” 

Mussolini makes use of this tendency of a crowd when intent on 
- one common subject, to expect and receive supernatural dispensa- 
tions. But he knows that being yet living, he is in the early stage 
where miracles happen to him and not through him. Hence the per- 
sistently encouraged rumor that he enjoys a miraculous protection 
against the attempts made on his life. 

There were differences, of course, between the feasts of Assisi 
and of Perugia, but they were more incidental and more unimpor- 
tant than the similarities in the two feasts. For the religious feel- 
ings of the Italian people are not distinct from their other emotions. 
Religion has always been the raw material on which their imagina- 
tion was fed and their art thrived. And the feasts and fasts of the 
church have been the occasions and outlets of all sorts of pagan 
emotions. Hence it has not been difficult for Fascism to take unto 
itself some of the interest in costumes and parades and rituals which 
have been expended on the church. ‘They have also been able to es- 
tablish secular associations, with certain church slogans. For in- 
stance, posters announcing the church program of the day or year 
at Assissi were invariably addressed to the faithful. The Fascisti 
bulletin board carried one of these notices beside another also ad- 
dressed to the faithful, and saying: 

“The feast of the Church is the feast of the State.” And the 
banner across the gate into Perugia read: 

“Duce: The Faithful of Umbria salute you.” 

In the process of establishing and using as sanctions such associa- 
tions between the great figures of the church and the one great 
figure of the present state, Fascism, being young and over-eager, 
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has not always been willing to go slowly enough to avoid being 
crude, and even ridiculous. There is a recent pamphlet entitled 
MUSSOLINI E SAN FRANCESCO. It begins with a reproduc- 
tion of Giotto’s fresco of Saint Francis over against a photograph 
of Mussolini at his desk. It continues through many neatly paral- 
lelled paragraphs to expound the similarity both in life and character 
of the two saints, and reaches its climax in their common love of 
animals. Here there is another two-page cut—on the left, Francis 
preaching to the birds, and on the right, Mussolini behind the bars 
with a gloved hand on the head of a lioness. And to take this issue 
out of the realm of the imagination and the vaguer of universal 
emotions, and to make it explicit in detail, is to make it ridiculous. 

It would also be ridiculous to try to estimate the possible influ- 
ence of this general policy on the specific adjustments hoped for 
between the church and the state in Rome. That the Pope is con- 
scious of this policy and its force if successful, might easily be in- 
ferred from his recent counter move in the same field—his estab- 
lishing the feast of Christ the King. But the Pope is not the aggres- 
sor, and can never be said to have started this war of the imagina- 
tions, unless one wishes to go back to the first Popes and observe 
in them Christianity attempting and doing to paganism what Fas- 
cism now does and attempts to the church. 

It is not difficult to see a parallel to the present situation in the 
manner in which the early church sought to compensate for the 
imaginative poverty which the abolition of paganism threatened. 
The Pomp and splendor in church ceremonies grew up as a sub- 
stitute for the display formerly connected with the pagan games 
and festivals and “Roman holidays.” And in the matter of symbols, 
by making the Christian lamb look as much like the Roman wolf 
as possible, the church appropriated the prestige of loyalty already 
established. Doubtless such association had as much success in 
establishing Christianity in the imagination of the people as, for 
instance, the depositions of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius from 
their respective columns in favor of Peter and Paul; certainly with- 
out this background mere imperial edicts would have had little 
effect. And so in the present conflict, the state hopes to give per- 
manence to its diplomatic and political victories by its conquest of 
the spirit of the people, which, after all, lives so much in the lan- 
guage and the natural spontaneity of customs, in the symbols of 


human relationships, in memories as well as in hopes and expecta- 
tions. 
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PROFESSOR CHAMBERLIN, DEAN OF AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS, ON THE FUTURE.OF MAN 


BY J. V. NASH 


MONG living American men of science Dr. Thomas C. Cham- 

berlin holds, by reason of his age and achievements, a preémi- 
nent position. A contemporary of Charles Darwin (he received 
a gold medal from the Paris Exposition of 1878, in recognition of 
his geological discoveries), at the age of eighty-five the veteran 
geologist is still intellectually alert and busily investigating new 
problems involving the interior structure of the earth. 

Professor Chamberlin’s pioneering researches half a century 
ago gave us the story of the great Ice Ages in North America, but 
he is more widely known as the co-discoverer of the Planetesimal 
hypothesis which during the last twenty-five years has largely sup- 
planted, both in America and abroad, the Laplacian and other theo- 
ries concerning the origin of the earth and the development of 
the solar system. 

Elected to the Presidency of the University of Wisconsin in 
1887, after five years of intensive work as an administrator, during 
which he reorganized the institution and placed it in the front rank 
among our State universities, Dr. Chamberlin in 1892 accepted an 
invitation from Dr. William Rainey Harper to come to. the newly 
established University of Chicago as Professor and Head of the 
Department of Geology, where he would be free to devote his 
entire time to science, with the best modern equipment and facilities 
for research. Thus it was that Professor Chamberlin established 
his headquarters in Chicago, where he has remained ever since and 
has conducted a long series of brilliant investigations in the funda- 
mental problems of geology. The results of his research have been 
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given to the world in several books and in numerous articles appear- 
ing in the Journal of Geology, of which Professor Chamberlin has 
been for many years Editor. 

Not long ago, believing that the impressions and recollections 
of so eminent a scientist, expressed in an informal personal inter- 
view, would be of general interest, I sought an appointment with 
Professor Chamberlin. The request for an interview was cheerfully 
granted, and I spent several hours with the octogenarian geologist 
in his private study. 

With reference to his latest investigations, he gave me the fol- 
lowing brief summary : 

“The interior of the earth is no longer a realm of darkness and 
mere speculation. Three lines of specific evidence now penetrate 
it. While their full import is not yet at command, important light 
has already been shed on the tectonic or architectural state of the 
interior. The earth is a heterogeneous elastic solid, inclosed in a 
riveted jacket which it has been for ages forming about itself from 
worn and weathered surface material reshaped and bound together 
by exudations from within. The floating crust is a misinterpreta- 
tion. The continents stand on solid (elastico-static) foundations. 
The earth is better organized and stronger to-day than ever before, 
and the reorganizing processes show no signs of exhaustion.” 

I then asked Professor Chamberlin to tell me something about 
’ the early chapters in his extraordinarily fruitful scientific career. 
Looking back reminiscently over an interval of some sixty years, 
he replied: 

“T began simply as an educator without any thought of scientific 
investigation. I taught the old classical course of the strictest sort. 
There was very little science in it, and I was personally strongly 
inclined to the philosophies. But my experience as a public school 
teacher and principal, in the 1860’s, convinced me that the course 
of study was too narrow, limited, and dry really to meet the needs 
of the ordinary pupil. So during the two years when I was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Delavan, Wisconsin, I gave little talks 
on various subjects—geology, astronomy, history, and things of that 
sort—in order to broaden the course out, and I also started some 
little excursions to see something of Nature. 

“I was untrained in these lines, but as a boy on the farm in the 
pioneer days when Nature was still almost unmodified, I had an 
unusual opportunity to see Nature as it was, as a boy sees it, I 
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have always regretted exceedingly that I had not had a little train- 
ing in scientific lines as a boy, because my opportunities were so 
extraordinary in those early days. The migration of the birds 
and the animals was something rather wonderful, in a way, in south- 
ern Wisconsin, where there was a special concentration of migrants. 
In doing this supplementary work for the pupils, I became myself 
interested in the sciences. 

“T saw the coming wave of scientific development, and so I 
stopped teaching for a year and went to the University of Michigan 
to study the sciences. I studied the full range of the leading 
branches. I had tickets of admission to the dissecting rooms, and 
so on. 

“Then for four years I taught the natural sciences in the White- 
water Normal School, in Wisconsin, where I covered all the lead- 
ing sciences—human physiology, botany, zodlogy, chemistry, physics, 
geology, and astronomy. I took those up by turn, as I could, be- 
cause I could not do thorough work in all of them at one time. 

“But I then saw that the field was too large. It was necessary 
to concentrate, and I chose geology. | was instrumental in the 
starting of the Wisconsin Geological Survey of 1869 and subsequent 
years. That was where I really started in science. My predilection 
was for paleontology, but my field—the eastern Wisconsin—was very 
heavily covered with glacial formations, and as a matter of neces- 
sity I had to give much attention, if not foremost attention, to 
glacial problems. This gave me a trend in that direction, and 
naturally there arose in my mind the question of the cause of so 
extraordinary a thing as the great ice invasions. I tried several 
theories that were then current, but they did not work very well. 
At the close of the Wisconsin work I became head of the Glacial 
Division of the United States Geological Survey.? 

“Tt was from that larger point of view that I began to consider 
causes and methods of how the glaciations had come about, and 
was compelled to reject one after another of the causes assigned, 
until finally I took up an old suggestion of Tyndall’s that it was due 
to change in the constitution of the atmosphere, particularly the 
carbon dioxide, which Tyndall held was especially fitted to absorb 
heat and affect climate. In the study of the atmospheric constitu- 
tion I was naturally led back to the original state of the atmosphere, 


1 Professor Chamberlin studied the glaciers of Switzerland in 1878, and 
those of Greenland in 1894 when he accompanied Peary on his polar expedition. 
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and some questions with reference to the great hot, moist atmos- 
phere that had been the current view were raised. I tried to test 
these hypothesis by the kinetic theory of gases, which was then 
new, and found that they would not stand the test.” 

These investigations finally led back to a reconsideration of 
the whole question of the earth’s origin, and Professor Chamberlin 
went on to explain his approach to that difficult problem: 

“Up to that time I had been, like most scientists, a devotee of 
the Kant-Laplace hypothesis of a gasal mode of origin of the earth. 
My investigations, however, introduced profound skepticism, but as 
I was not quite willing to throw over my fixed beliefs—things that 
I had been teaching for years—-without a more firm ground of ob- 
jection than was afforded by the atmosphere and by the kinetic 
theory, which was then new and on trial, I turned to the solar sys- 
tem; that is, the earth and the sun in particular, to see if there were 
objections that were independent of the atmosphere,—mechanical 
objections and so forth,—and I hit upon the slow rotation of the 
sun. The surface of the sun moves only about 1% miles per second, 
whereas Mercury, the innermost planet, moves near 30 miles, and 
the earth moves 18%. So I could not see how a mass of gas that 
had been throwing off rings, as they used to say, that were rotating 
at these high speeds, could contract down and rotate so slowly. The 
problem involved the moment of momentum. 

“Then one day I happened to meet Moulton on the campus. I 
had had some acquaintance with him and he had been helpful in 
some things before. He was then a young instructor or graduate 
student. So I put it up to him. He began to inquire into whether 
the Laplacian hypothesis would stand tests in that line, and he 
found it would not. He reached very decided results. 

“That was the beginning of our co-operative work, and perhaps 
I may be pardoned for saying that it was a rather unusual combina- 
tion in that field. Moulton, you see, was strong on celestial me- 
chanics and on mathematics, whereas I was a naturalist, I worked 
from the earth; Laplace and Kant and all those men had been work- 
ing from the heavens—working down. I looked upon the features 
of the earth as hereditary traits and wanted to trace them back 
and find out whence they came and how. That is the geological 
method, just as we find beds of rock and determine how they came 
about. The method is naturalistic, distinctly so. 
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“Then Moulton, working from the point of view of celestial 
mechanics and mathematics, understood the other side perfectly, 
and could test things by the principles of mechanics, so that we 
made up a co-partnership spontaneously and have worked together 
ever since, more or less. That is how it began; that is how our 
relations developed. We worked from very different points of view 
but co-operatively. 

“This led to the rejection of the Laplacian hypothesis not only, 
but also of the others that had been derived from a heavenly point 
of view and that involved the same mechanical principles. It did 
not make any difference whether the body was made up of gas or 
of separate particulars, meteoric or not, provided the mechanics 
were the same. And so I was forced to abandon both of these sup- 
positions. I did not do that in a minute; I worked years on it, try- 
ing to see if there was not some way in which these difficulties could 
be avoided and the Laplacian hypothesis or the meteoric hypothesis 
could be made to stand. But I could not make any substitute work, 
although I tried collisions and glancing collisions and various other 
things. 

“Finally I hit upon the doctrine of the close approach of a pass- 
ing star, producing a dynamic encounter but not a physical en- 
counter as a basis. While Moulton and I worked in close co-opera- 
tion. we worked independently ; yet we so depended upon each other 
that it is a joint work, and that is the way the public should under- 
stand it. The Planetesimal hypothesis, developed as a result of that 
work, is radically different from the others. The others bring mat- 
ter together in mass, whereas the Planetesimal keeps the matter 
separate. 

“The essence of it is that in the beginning there were small 
bodies—not meteorites—which moved in orbits like planets, and 
that these planetesimals, or little planets, gathered into big planets. 
The passing star caused the sun to throw this matter out, and pulled 
it forward and gave it orbits. These embryo planets had planetary 
orbits, but little ones, and they grew up. But instead of growing up 
by bounding, they grew up by concurrent motion. Meteorites go 
in all sorts of different directions, and gases are going every way, 
whereas these bodies were going all one way. So they came together 
concurrently, going in the same direction, like automobiles flowing 


in one direction. 
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“That leads to this radical conclusion from the geological point 
of view: Thé earth grew up slowly, and hence when falling bodies 
struck the atmosphere they became hot but were cold by the time 
others fell on them; so the earth grew up from the infall of these 
planetesimals in a relatively cool way and never was molten, never 
was all gas. All the time it was growing up very slowly—say a 
billion years or so in growing up—without being very hot. There 
was more or less irregularity of growth, because the atmosphere 
would sift the. material more or less, causing more lodgment here 
than yonder, lodgment of heavier matter in one place than in an- 
other, so that the earth became irregular; and out of that came the 
continents and the fact that the land is mostly in one hemisphere and 
the water in the other, and such things. 

“Tn other words, the Planetesimal theory leads to a very different 
concept of the way the continents rose and the way the earth has 
béhaved ever since. That is the parting of the ways. It is this 
that I have expressed more definitely and sharply in my recent 
article in the Journal of Geology. I believe it is a more trenchant 
article than any I have ever written before—more summary. I 
urged very specifically the conclusion that the floating crust, the 
molten globe idea, and all that, is a misinterpretation, and that the 
earth is solid, has always been solid, has grown up as a mass of 
little solid particles, and that these have worked upon one another. 
There is internal reorganization going on all the time, and that is 
the explanation of our earth movements ot earthquakes, and all of 
that. Thus we get a very different concept of the great things in 
geology. 

“T feel the greatest confidence that this new view of the earth 
is going to win, because it is built up from the earth, as it were, 
but it is going to be slow. I said at the start to Salisbury and some 
others that it will be twenty-five years before the Planetesimal hypo- 
thesis will come fairly before the world. The twenty-five years are 
not quite up, but perhaps twenty-five years was a little scant. How- 
ever, I think by the end of twenty-five years there will be a rather 
decided opinion on the part of those who really do the thinking.” 

With further reference to some of his recent investigations, Dr. 
Chamberlin said: “As you know, the geographies have told us that 
if we draw a line around the earth, most of the water will be found 
on one side and nearly all the land on the other. In other words, 
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the earth is one-sided in a very strange way. The division is not 
parallel with the axis, but crosses it diagonally. The key to my 
method is this: I don’t start with the theory and come forward. I 
start with the thing that is and go back. That is the thing I am 
working on now; that is, the formation of the core of the earth, 
and the reason why one end of the core became big and light, and 
the other dense and heavy. The great problem is the difference in 
the hemispheres and then the shaping of the continents, and the fact 
that the North Pole is sunken and the South Pole protrudes. That 
is what is before me. I want to get that in good scientific form, 
and the whole thing in a little better shape for teaching. 

“T never dreamed,” he added reflectively, “of getting so far when 
I started. One thing has led to another. I want to find the bottom 
of things; the philosophical tendency is strong in me. I am not 
content to know that a thing is so; I want to know why—as the 
Indians say, ‘How come?’ ” 

My next question concerned the religious position at which 
Professor Chamberlin has arrived. “My father,’ he explained, 
“was a minister. He was not a man of scholastic training, but 
a student and a thinker. He was distinctively philosophical. I was 
brought up in theological philosophy. He was an Arminian, not a 
Calvinist, and I used to fight Calvinism from a boy up. So I was 
reared in that religio-philosophical atmosphere. I do not regret 
it, but it was a very different point of view from the scientist’s. 
Now, I suppose I have fallen from grace, that I am a backslider. 

“But I do not entirely lose the theological point of view. That is, 
I think this is not simply a‘stiff, rigorous organism. I cannot help 
thinking of myself as having a certain amount of liberty. I do not 
think like a machine; I do not think so, at any rate. Individuality, 
personality, responsibility, and all that is something that is so strongly 
ingrained in me now that I cannot get rid of it. 

“Just how life and volition and thought got into the geological 
system is the biggest problem to solve, and we have to recognize 
that if we put the physical with the mental there are two sides to it. 
You cannot make the physical all mental or the mental all physical. 
So I am a sort of Ishmaelite. I am not with the mechanists or the 
determinists; nor, on the other hand, am I with the idealists—I am 
very far from that. In other words, I try to take the situation as 


it is. 
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“My fundamental theological prepossession is that whoever made 
the cosmic system was honest about it, and he made us in the cir- 
cumstances honest. That is, we could not have evolved for billions 
of years or so in a factitious way; we evolved on sound lines in 
general. We are all full of shortages and mistakes and all that, but 
fundamentally the thing is as we see it. Just how the consciousness 
and the volition, and all that, come out of this other system and work 
with it is a pretty complicated problem, and I guess we will go on 
down through some generations yet before there is a complete an- 
swer. But the absurdest thing perhaps in all human history is for 
a man to sit down and write in favor of pure idealism. I mean 
sitting down and writing that there is nobody else except himself. 
We have to accept the situation as it is. We do not understand it, 
but we must keep the balance and punch from both sides. We will 
get there sometime.” 

“Do you believe with Tennyson that there is “one far-off divine 
event?” I required. 

“Oh, no!” he rejoined. “It is so multiple. It is a wonderfully 
organized system. But I am coming to think more and more of the 
wonderful thing that we are ourselves physiologically. Yesterday 
I summed it up to myself by saying that I believe this corpse of 
mine knew about a thousand times more than I do. Just think of 
it! I go down to breakfast. I take this, that, or the other thing. 
That is all I know about it; I take it because I want it. But think 
of how that is organized! Certain new compounds, a multitude of 
new compounds, are made, and made to work together. If I take 
a given number of carbo-hydrates, they will make fats, and so forth 
and so on. They co-operate with one another, and the machine 
works. And how it works! The more I get down into the details of 
physiological action, the more amazed I am that the whole thing 
could be gotten together and made to work, to go the way it does. 
It is a marvelous thing. The knowledge of chemistry that a man’s 
body has would discount a dozen chemists outside.” 

Continuing the line of thought suggested in my last question, I 
asked: “Do you think that the human race is moving forward?” 

“It is among my theological dogmas,’ Professor Chamberlin 
answered smilingly, “that the optimist and the pessimist are both 
fools, but that the optimist is the more comfortable fellow of the 
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two, and I am an optimist—on the whole. That is to say, I do not 
believe that the whole thing is going all right, and I do not think that 
the whole thing is going all bad. I never could accept the doctrine 
of total depravity. On the whole, the system, as I see it, taking the 
heavens and the earth and all that is in the earth together, is work- 
ing towards order and towards efficiency, and the amount of wast- 
age, irregularity, of disorder, is relatively small. 

“The things that disturb us are agitative and more or less de- 
structive, but when you measure them up they are very, very 
small, compared with the orderly movements [rolling his hands 
rapidly], which are so quiet we don’t know anything about them. 
For instance, we are just discovering the enormous energies that 
are locked up in revolutionary movements in the atoms. So I think 
we are really just in the beginning of things, just beginning to learn 
how to think. I know, of course, that some of the biologists are 
quite of the other mind. I have had some spirited discussions with 
friends at Madison on that subject. I go up there once in a 
while over Sunday, and we usually have some sort of gathering— 
a friendly conflict. We occupied pretty much of one evening in 
discussing the question whether the race did not reach its climax 
at the time of the Greeks. I contend that we are going ’way, ’way 
on. I think we are just in the puerile condition, just beginning to 
find out how to think and get into things. That is my feeling. From 
the standpoint of the earth, | am an advocate of a great future. 
I have been that for years. That is the gist of my Boston address 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

“Just before I went to China on the Chinese Educational Com- 
mission with President Burton, a friend in Washington gave a din- 
ner to a Chinese commissioner who happened to be there—Kang 
Shao Yi, who has been more or less prominent since. This friend 
had met him and been his guest in China. So he tendered a dinner 
to us two. There were present at the dinner Lord Bryce, a man 
of first order, Secretary Garfield, Mr. Pinchot, President Van Hise, 
and some others, a very choice company. 

“After dinner my host asked me to say some things about the 
Chinese Mission which was just about to start, and in the course 
of my remarks I contrasted the ordinary view of the earth as a 
dying globe, freezing and drying up. When‘I first began here at 
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the University we worked on this problem a little, and we came to 
the conclusion that it would be about 10,000 years according to 
that theory before the whole thing would wind up, and it would be 
a miserable end. 

“Then I sketched our modern view that the present geological 
conditions are likely to last for hundreds of thousands, more likely 
millions—possibly a hundred million years yet to come. So I 
said we have a chance. We might possibly commit suicide one 
way or another, and that will be the end of it. But we havea chance. 

“T drew out those two pictures and I said I would not have it 
in my heart really to go to China if the first picture were true, 
that it would not be worth while to try to resurrect a nation, under 
those conditions, when we were all going down into the crash or 
the freeze-up. Quite to my surprise, Bryce took up the cue sharply, 
and for about an hour we had something of an encounter. Van 
Hise took up the other side. Finally Bryce said, ‘Well, you have 
given us a very fresh point of view of an old question,’ or something 
of that sort, and ended the discussion. 

“T merely say this to show that from far back I have been a 
declared believer in a large opportunity for the human race. Just 
how the race is going to meet it is an independent question, but I 
believe it will meet it successfully. The most comfortable religious 
opinion I have is that if an organization, an organism, or a being 
does not take itself into the universal system, the system cuts it out. 

“There may be more devils than saints in the world, but the 
devils die before the saints—they commit suicide. Itisa fundamental 
theological principle of mine that the devil is a fool. He would 
not be a devil if he were not a fool. While he is acting smart and 
seems to be bright, he is playing the fool all the time. He ought 
to get in accord with things—in harmony with the system. 

“That is what righteousness is. For instance, I do the right 
thing when I go to breakfast and eat the proper food in the proper 
amount, and in so doing do the thing that is best for my system. 
If I go down there and gorge myself, that is sin. Indulgence in 
strong liquor is destructive. So it is all through life. When we 
do the thing that fits us into the organization, into the general cos- 
mos, and help on the system and work with it, both for ourselves 
and for the system, then we are cosmically righteous. If we do 
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not, we are Mephistophelian, and the cosmos cuts us out. 

“It is to me a comforting thought that those who try to live in 
accord with their relations and obligations of all sorts prosper on the 
whole, and the others are killed off. If nine-tenths of the human 
race chooses to go to destruction, the one-tenth will live on.” “And 
will replenish the earth?” I suggested. ‘Yes, yes, the system does 
not seem to be made to perpetuate all. An oak will bear thousands 
of acorns to produce one tree. Nature is sporadic all through.” 

Our conversation turned to the University of Chicago, where 
Professor Chamberlin has spent more than thirty years of his life. 
“T am a prejudiced witness in this case,” he said, “but I think, be- 
tween us, that the University of Chicago has struck the middle path 
perhaps more nearly than any other American or foreign institution, 
in that it holds with a fair degree of firmness to the best of the old 
thought, and is open and free towards new thought. It does not 
go wild; it has not cut the cables, springing off from the past, but 
there is lots of freedom—all the freedom that any man ought to 
have, and more than a good many ought to use. 

“A man, I think, in the university lines should have a disposition 
to be free and to go free, but he should not cut loose from all that 
has made the race what it is. He should hold on to the good that 
has been proven in the past, while he strikes out freely for good that 
has not been realized, on the supposition that we are going to be 
better all the time. 

“Tn the time that I have been connected with higher institutions 
there has been a wonderful change. You know we were under 
criticism all the time—‘science falsely so called,’ ‘science is good in 
its place,’ and so on. We used to have that; we do not have it now. 
The thing has swung to the other side. Science is the upper dog. 
It may do some foolish things on account of that. 

“T think that the University is moving right along in general 
on lines of the very best kind. I think it is a great godsend to the 
State institutions that are growing up all about it, for an independent 
institution of this sort can do some things that they cannot do, 
tied up as they are politically. It can set the fashion and they can 
follow, but they cannot be leaders very well. On the other hand, 
they are striking out in lines that our University does not choose 
to follow, and so it gets benefit from them. 
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“I said to Dr. Harper about the time he was organizing the 
University here, ‘You will make more students than you will get.’ 
I do not think he quite understood me. But what 1 meant was this: 
that the establishment of the University of Chicago would create 
students by educating the people 
by stimulating the people, and 
that there would be more stu- 
dents made indirectly in that way 
who would go to other institu- 
tions than come here. That, I 
think, has been literally true. I 
think that the University of Chi- 
cago has made for other institu- 
tions students in the proportion 
of about five to one that has 
come here. So I think the estab- 
lishment of the University of 
Chicago is one of the greatest 
goods educationally that has ever 
happened to any country. It was 
established here in a compara- 
tively free atmosphere and Chi- 
cago has become free. 

“Athletics? I am a moderate 
enthusiast in athletics. I think on 
the whole it is good. I think it is 
a fine thing that the attention of 


the young people is turned so 
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that our sports are put under regulation, thus eliminating the rowdy- 
ism that used to prevail in the colleges. We have systematic contests. 
To be sure, it 1s rivalry—strong, sharp, and keen. [He snapped out 
these words with great vigor.] But it is under regulation, there 
is nothing mean about it; so that the substitution of organized ath- 
letics for the old college pranks I think is a very great thing. But 
we must not go to excess. We can overdo the development of the 
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muscles or anything else. Excess, as I have said, means sin. Most 
of our sins are perversions or excess—about the same thing. A 
man ought not to overwork his physical system any more than he 
overheats his auto and damages it permanently.” 

“Do you think,” I asked, “that the human race will ever come 
together for peace and good-will ?” 

“Yes,” answered Professor Chamberlin without hesitation, “we 
will work in that direction all the time, but we cannot go too fast. 
We will work toward it through increasing good-will, partly because 
it is to our interest. We want customers. Economics are going 
to control things more in the future. We as a strong producing 
nation will want to furnish the things that the rest of the world 
needs, and we want other countries well disposed, so that they will 
take our goods rather than others’ or at least as readily. So I think 
the natural development of economics, productiveness, the comforts 
of life, are going to work toward peace. 

“But we cannot secure peace by getting together and talking 
about it merely. We cannot open our doors to the burglars and 
the gunmen and the bandits just yet. In other words, I do not be- 
lieve in the typical pacifist attitude. I believe in keeping ourselves 
in a condition to defend ourselves and to punish the criminals, I 
believe in punishing the criminals, too. That is, I believe in having 
a sharp, keen sense of what 1s wrong, and not having that too much 
softened by molluscan ideas. We have criminals who become very 
conspicuous and notorious, and lots of people sympathize with 
them whom you would not expect to do so. When I was a college 
professor in a small institution, I had the reputation of being at 
once the most approachable and the most severe member of the 
faculty. I guess that was true. I was sympathetic enough to the 
students, but if they went wrong I spanked them!” 

“Have we reached the end of evolution,” -I asked, as a final 
question. The aged geologist’s kindly face lighted up as he 
answered: 

“Oh, no; evolution is going on as long as the machine runs. It 
may be a downward evolution by and by. I think the biologists 
are correct enough in seeing limitations, but those are likely to be 
overcome. In my experience, almost all my life, when certain people 
reach the point where they say, ‘We never can do that,’ that is just 
the thing we set to work and do. So they said, “You are not evolved 
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as well as the birds—you cannot fly.’ That is just what we are do- 
ing now: we are flying. I suppose that there will develop in time 
the instinct of a flyer; that is, a pilot will act instinctively in guid- 
ing his ship, much as we act instinctively in our walking. The 
automobilist seems to be developing an instinct for guiding him. 
Some can do wonders in that way; there are even many women 
who handle their machines with great skill. 

“That is all evolution. I think that the introduction of the 
automobile and farm machinery and all that sort of thing is going 
to have a very great educational effect. Everybody is growing up 
with the mechanical instinct as it were—the mechanical insight, 
more or less. The laws of motion and momentum are growing up. 

“This reminds me of an incident that may be of interest. Some 
years ago, as you may know, I wrote a little book on the origin of 
the earth. At that time I was President of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences on the North Side. One of the members of the Board 
was LaVerne Noyes, the builder of Ida Noyes Hall at the University 
and the donor of other large gifts. He had a fine house near Lincoln 
Park, where he would invite the Board over to dinner, followed 
by a Board meeting and a ride in his auto perhaps. I was under 
very great obligations to him, and so I sent him a copy of my book 
as one of the little ways in which I could return the compliment. 

“When I met him again shortly afterwards he told me an in- 
teresting story. He said: ‘I thought I would do a little missionary 
work for your book; so I mentioned it to one of my friends in the 
Union League Club at lunch and praised it, and he said he would 
like to see it. So I gave him the book. He was a literary man and 
an orator of some reputation. A few days later he returned the 
book, with the remark that there was nothing in it for him. When 
I got into my car I threw the book down on the seat and when I got 
home the chauffeur said to me: “Mr. Noyes, would you mind leav- 
ing that book in the car for a little while?” I gladly consented and 
in the course of some days the chauffeur brought it back to me and 
said some very nice things about it. I thought that I would see 
whether he was just being polite or really had got something out of 
it; so I began to lead him out and found that he had a very good 
notion of its contents.’ 

“This showed me that I could write for a chauffeur better than 
I could for an orator. The chauffeur was dealing with machinery 
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and forces, and so he had the basis for understanding how the solar 
system could rotate. He had a really good scientific foundation, 
whereas the orator was studying words for their emotional effect; 
so the chauffeur was keener, stronger, and better informed on 
mechanical lines than the educated orator was. 

“That shows how we are evolving. Now think of the thousands 
of chauffeurs in this city. Every one of those chauffeurs is a good 
deal more skillful than he was when he started. He knows a good 
deal more about machinery, mechanics, principles, physics, and all 
that, and so he is becoming educated. In the same way the farmer 
who now runs his auto, his reaper, his thresher, his silo, and this 
machine and that machine, is much better educated and knows more 
and thinks more soundly than he did before. As we travel about we 
educate ourselves. We are educating ourselves very rapidly, and in 
most respects that is sound and fundamental, and really it is a thing 
that we have to deal with.” 

It is a rather curious coincidence that Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling in his recent book, The World in the Making, selects the 
chauffeur as the typical representative of the new age upon which 
the world is entering. This interview with Professor Chamberlin 
took place some time before the appearance of Count Keyserling’s 
volume. 

“Oh, yes,” Professor Chamberlin smiled in his robust way as he 
said good-by, “on the whole I think we are just entering the blossom- 
ing stage of earth history, and we have lots of time—we have lots 
of time to work it out. It is not any decree of the Lord that we 
are going to go to smash. The question is with us. We have the 
chance; if we will take advantage of it I think we shall profit, and 
if we do not we shall go to ruin as we ought to.” 

So Professor Chamberlin, notwithstanding the catastrophe of the 
World War and the post-war ills with which the world is afflicted, 
views the future with youthful hope. The Fates have not loaded 
the dice against mankind. It is for man himself to decide what his 


future is to be. 


KANT AND MILL VISIT AN OLD LADY 


BY VAN METER AMES 


FTER taking up the views of Kant and Mill on morality, in an 

introductory course in ethics, some of my students began to 
wonder whether there were really much difference between their 
theories. To help them decide, I asked them this question in the 
examination: If you were an old lady, laid up with a broken hip, 
who would you rather have visit you, Kant or Mill? and why? 

Kant and Mill represent two fundamental attitudes toward 
morality. Kant teaches that an act is to be judged solely according 
to its motive, Mill that an act is to be appraised only according to 
its social consequences. For Kant an act is moral if the will behind 
it is good, and the will is good if it conforms to the moral law or 
categorical imperative: to act always in a way that one is willing 
to have universalized, regardless of one’s personal feeling. The 
inclinations must be ignored, says Kant, because they are particular 
and incapable of becoming universal. Kant maintains that the will 
to do the right thing is all that the agent should be held responsible 
for, since this is all that lies within his power. The motive of the 
act is his, the results depend upon circumstances that may be be- 
yond his control. A man is always free to intend the right thing, 
though he may never be able to carry it out. Mill, on the contrary, 
says that acts promoting the general happiness are good regardless 
of their motives. He would not take the will for the deed as Kant 
would. 

The two views seem to be entirely opposed. But some of my 
students saw that each tends to go over into the other. A motive 
envisages consequences, or it is not motor; and the consequences 
follow from the motive, or they are not morally consequential. 
How can motives be judged except in terms of the results that they 
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are likely to precipitate? How can results be judged except in 
relation to intentions? An agent should not be praised or blamed 
for results of accidents, or acts of God, but only for results: fore- 
seen by him, or for results which he might have been expected to 
foresee. Hence there may not be so much difference between Kant 
and Mill as first appears. 

Kant says to do what is right, Mill says to do what is good. But 
the right must turn out to be the good, or it is not right; and the 
good must be the right, or it is not good. I should think, then, 
that whether Kant or Mill called on the old lady, it would be the 
same as if the other had come. It is likely that Kant’s rigid schedule 
would not allow him to call except by proxy, but the following an- 
swers which I got to my question contain observations that had not 
occurred to me, and they are not all based upon misunderstanding 
of the supposed visitors. 

This first answer indicates how their personalities might weigh 
more with the old lady than their principles. “I should be delighted 
to have both Mill and Kant call—preferably at the same time. 
However, if I were of a melancholy turn of mind and could have 
but one I should prefer Kant with his queer little fuzzy face and 
his gloomy thoughts on duty. But, being as I am, with the addition 
only of a few years and a broken hip, I think Mill would be the more 
welcome. Both would probably come for the same reason—Kant 
to perform a duty (let us hope—if it should be from inclination 
his visit would be immoral in his own eyes) and Mill from a little 
different interpretation of duty—that of increasing the sum total of 
happiness. But Mill would bear the burden less heavily no doubt.” 

I wonder if this second response is fair to Kant, who insisted 
that every rational being must be treated always as an end in him- 
self, and never as a means. “If I were an old lady I am quite sure 
that I would prefer Mill to visit me. Kant would probably be 
visiting me because he felt it to be his duty, and | prefer people to 
visit me because they desire to, because they have affection for me, 
because they take pleasure in doing it, as [ am sure Mill would, 
according to his teachings. This is my main objection to Kant. He 
appreciated nothing, only that which was done through duty, 
through respect for the law. I am just the opposite. I would not 
appreciate my mother taking care of me if I thought she did it 
because she thought she ought to. Kant’s philosophy in my opinion 
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is cold-hearted, it may apply to politics but not to domestic life.” 

I think that affection and impulse should figure in moral conduct, 
but Kant dismissed them because they are capricious and unreliable. 
because mothers must always be caring for their children and can- 
not always be consciously loving them, and especially because he 
resented treating others as a means to one’s own ends. He of 
course tried to rule out all appeal to experience or social conse- 
quences in order to make his theory universal and independent of 
circumstances, but he unconsciously considered social factors, and 
it is well-nigh impossible for us to ignore them in criticizing him. 
If people felt no obligation to call on old ladies, if said ladies had to 
rely upon selfish impulses for their visits, they might be even more 
lonely than they are. It is gratuitous to suppose that one who calls 
from a sense of duty must come grudgingly. It is naive to assume 
that Mill, in visiting the old lady to promote the general happiness, 
is for that reason taking any more personal interest in her than 
Kant would. It is certainly not legitimate to assert that Mill comes 
“because he wants to,” since Mill says that the individual should 
sacrifice his own good for that of others. Nevertheless it is diffi- 
cult to argue with a lady of any age about her preferences, once 
she has made up her mind as the following writer has done. 

“Tf I were an old lady, laid up with a broken hip, I would cer- 
tainly hate to have Kant to come to see me. In the first place he 
would only come from a sense of duty. I have no doubt that he 
would be very entertaining if he felt it his duty to cheer me up, but 
suppose he felt it his duty to tell me how patient I should be, how 
thankful that I didn’t break my neck! I think he would be selfishly 
seeking his own good, the satisfaction of his sense of duty, rather 
than anything else. However, if Mill came to see me, I would be 
very glad. He would come because he wanted to, for if he didn’t 
want to and only came to make me happy, it would make him un- 
happy and we would just cancel each other and not promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number. Again Mill would have the 
object of making me happy while Kant would only have the object 
of doing good. The fundamental difference in the two visits is 
shown by a study of the two men’s motives. Kant wanted an ethics 
that told the truth whether you could use it or not, while Mill wanted 
an ethics that would provide for reform, that would help others. 
Therefore, Mill would come to see me in order to help me, but Kant 
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would come just because he ought to. It seems to me that Mill 
would come for my sake while Kant would come for his own sake, 
so Mill would conduct the visit to please me while Kant would 
conduct it‘as he thought it ought to be conducted. If Mill had been 
to see other sick people, he would utilize all the things he had 
learned from experience in these visits to make me happy. Kant 
- wouldn’t gather anything from experience for he would believe that 
good was static and what had happened on another visit shouldn’t 
influence his visit to me. However, if Kant came when he didn’t 
want to, if he was very entertaining, acted as if he were interested, 
was thoughtful only for my comfort, and did all these things when 
he didn’t want to but thought he should, I certainly would consider 
him a wonderful man. However, I suppose he would even want to 
do them because he would consider it his duty to want to. I’m 
still sure I would prefer Mill.” 

It must be admitted that this impersonation of the old lady has 
been as fair as she could be to Kant, considering that she does not 
like him. She hit on a weak point in his system when she said that 
she could not be sure what he might feel it his duty to do. Kant’s 
sense of duty is empty and formal, it never tells him what to do, 
other than that he should do his duty. He wanted it formal that 
it might be universal, for if he had said that this or that should be 
done, particular circumstances might make it wrong, whereas by 
definition it can never be wrong to do the right thing, so long 
as it is not said what is right. Kant wanted the truth, whatever it 
might be, and for him it was universal, hence abstract and almost 
inapplicable to practice, which is always particular. That the truly 
moral life should be unattainable did not daunt him. The right is 
what man ought to do, though no man be capable of doing it. He 
said: “Two things fill me with awe, the starry heavens above and 
the moral law within.” For Kant morality is as far beyond us as 
the stars. Because it is not cheap and easy, becatise it is impossible, 
it is the true goal of our aspiration. Mill wanted the practical, Kant 
the sublime. The difference between them is that between prose 
and poetry, but more people are bored by poetry than by prose, and 
few are able to recognize poetry in prose. The student who wrote 
the following hardly thinks of Kant as a poet. 

“Tf I were an old lady, laid up with a broken hip, I would rather 
have Mill visit me than Kant. I believe Mill would be more pleasant 
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in thinking of happiness and how to get it than Kant in preaching 
duty. For after all it would be rather hard for an old lady with 
a broken hip to attend to her duty. Kant’s philosophy is too hard 
since life is so short (especially for an old lady with a broken hip). 
Kant might tell me that, after all, my duties throughout my life had 
no moral value. For an old lady who has worked hard all her Ife, 
only to get a broken hip, this philosophy is rather depressing. Mull, 
on the other hand, would be quite the opposite. After I told him 
that I had been happy most of my life he would probably say that 
I had been unselfish and my mental attainment was high enough to 
appreciate real happiness. He would say that I was among the one- 
twentieth who were really happy. Such flattery would be quite 
acceptable to an old lady with a broken hip. For you see Mill is 
practising his philosophy by sacrificing his own happiness to that of 
making the old lady happy, when he would much rather be at home 
reading some science or philosophy. Kant on the other hand would 
do what his duty demanded. If the old lady should ask him if he 
thought she had long to live—as hard as it may seem,, Kant could 
not lie about it. He would say ‘no—it won’t be long now.’ Kant 
could help the old lady though in telling her that in the next world 
she would be free to do as she pleased. Maybe she had performed 
her duty so well on earth that she would be ready for the next 
world. I certainly think Mill by all means would be the more 
pleasant visitor. He would probably bring flowers for the old 
lady to cheer the sick room. After seeing Kant’s picture, I’m 
afraid he wouldn’t bring anything. Mill, too, has traveled more 
than Kant. He could probably relate some interesting adventures 
while Kant who hardly left Koenigsberg would probably say that his 
life was divided into two periods, the per-critical and the critical, 
and would describe in length.” 

It is largely Mill’s worldliness that recommends him to a student 
like this. 

“Although I have never been an old lady with a broken hip, I 
probably shall be some day and it is therefore expedient that I 
begin to think upon the subject of a visit from Kant or Mill, and 
the effect they would have upon the well-being of an old lady. Very 
few people want to die, and even though they know that they have 
to die, they like to have the feeling of a Hereafter wherein their soul 
will become immortal and such things as broken hips will not 
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happen. Therefore I believe when I become old that I would pre- 
fer having Kant visit me because his conversations would cheer 
up an old lady by stressing the life Hereafter and the freedom that 
will be attained there, because an old lady naturally feels that she 
will not live much longer and wants something tangible that she can 
hold onto to prepare herself for the next world. For this reason 
alone I would desire a visit from Kant, but, being young, I would 
now prefer Mill who believes in the Epicurean idea of pleasure and 
happiness. Poor old lady!” 

It is interesting that the next student dislikes Mill for the same 
reason that the last one liked him. 

“Tf I were an old lady with a broken hip, I would prefer having 
Kant as a visitor rather than Mill. Kant would be visiting me 
through his innate sense of duty and not through a desire for 
personal gain in my estimation, or through a desire to do me any 
good. I would not realize that his sense of duty was the only reason 
for his calling and as he would not give me any other reason I might 
imagine that my personal attraction was it. Mill, however, would 
come through his desire to do good and to do what he would have 
others do to him. Through being good to others he would attain 
happiness, in the knowledge that he had done so. He would prob- 
ably cheer me in a jovial manner which I would detest, in an effort 
to produce the desired effect of my happiness. In his desire to 
attain ends, I am afraid that Mill might allow this desire to become 
slightly noticeable. Kant would probably come, and go, being con- 
tent that he had done his duty for duty’s sake, and leaving me in 
my ignorance that he had a feeling of duty.” 

Kant’s kindliness, overlooked by some, is brought out in the 
following. ‘Mill would probably do everything in his power to 
make her happy. He would talk of agreeable things and try to make 
her long hours shorter. I think that Kant, in spite of his opposing 
philosophy, would be quite the same. When Kant comes he has 
good intentions, and this certainly is enough to make him be an 
agreeable, pleasant visitor to the old woman. The difference would 
be very slight, except that Mill might seem more cheerful. Kant 
is so preoccupied with the abstract that he might not be so capable 
when real experience arises, but he would be delightful just because 
good will is such a strong factor in any deed.” 

Some fear that Kant’s language would be too formidable for the 
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old lady, in addition to his manner being too austere. “Kant would 
be too abstruse and technical for me, and would not regard me as 
an experience but as an abstraction, and even if I were an old lady 
I should like worldly attention. Maybe Mill would tell me stories 
and jokes or play a game with me. Imagine Kant telling a joke! 
Mill might come again to see me and bring me flowers or candy. 
But Kant wouldn’t. He would feel his duty done if he came once 
or may be just called up on the ‘phone. His duty would stop there. 
as it might be too much to make a universal law of anything more 
than that. I don’t know Kant’s attitude toward women, but I 
believe he remained a bachelor, whereas Mill idealized his wife and 
I think would be nice to old ladies. Mill seems much more human 
and understanding and not the inhabitant of another world. Yet 
I should like to see Kant too, if I were well, for he does stimulate 
me intellectually.” 

Perhaps it is unfair to test Kant by his effect upon an old lady, 
since he tried to rule out all consideration of social consequences 
and to lay down a code that should be independent of experience. 
No more would Mill consent to having his view judged by her re- 
sponse to it, inasmuch as he looked away from the welfare of the 
individual to that of the greatest number. But Kant’s metaphysic of 
morals can have no meaning for us apart from experience, nor can 
Mill’s “greatest number” have significance if it is abstracted from 
the individuals who constitute it. If numbers are to count, it must 
be remembered that there are a great many old ladies who have 
broken their hips, or who are in daily danger of so doing. There is 
an old lady latent in the most virile and active of us. An important 
item in her nature is a conscience, and the difference between Kant 
and Mill on this point should be most interesting to her. Kant says 
that conscience is an innate sense of ought, the divine voice of duty 
whispering from the other world. Mill holds that conscience is built 
up through education and experience in this world, that its cast and 
color depend entirely upon the environment and history of the indi- 
vidual. Hence for Mill there is nothing infallible about it. There 
is nothing that a man’s conscience may not bid him do, and to teach 
him that it 1s innate and holy may make him fanatical in his 
obedience to it. Conscience for Mill is simply the irrational uneasi- 
ness attendant upon the breaking of any habit of thought or action, 
whatever the rational value of the habit to the individual or to so- 
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ciety. To become moral is to overcome conscience and do that 
which reason shows to be conducive to the general happiness. 

“Mill would advise me not to follow my conscience, because it 
might tell ine anything, according to the nature of my habits, and 
he would urge me to guide my actions by the good results they 
would bring. This would make me feel as though it were much 
easier to be good than Kant’s way, according to which we are told 
to guide our acts by our conscience through which the voice of 
God speaks and tells us what is right and what is wrong. Mill 
would make me feel flippant and light-hearted and think what is the 
use in worrying about what one ought to do. He would make me 
feel that the goal was happiness and that it lay in watching out for 
others. Then immediately upon his departure a visit from Mr. 
Kant would help me to tone down a bit and realize that life was a 
little more serious and that happiness was not so easy to obtain 
after all. Kant would make me feel that an act, if the good will 
was lacking, would be of no moral value. If I looked to the wel- 
fare of those less fortunate than I, but did it with a view to personal 
praise, my act would not be commendable. The results of my action 
are not so important for him as the spirit in which it is done. What 
counts is to act from a sense of duty.” 

This student has somewhat misunderstood Mill in regarding his 
teaching as flippant, an error that it is easy to fall into when con- 
sidering the doctrine that the good is pleasure or happiness. Mill 
did not think that happiness was easy. He said that nineteen- 
twentieths of mankind are unhappy. Nor did he counsel men to 
seek merely their own benefit, saying that a man should always be 
ready to sacrifice his own joy for that of others. He recognized 
that the refinement of intelligence and sympathy which enhances the 
enjoyment of life, involves concomitant suffering. Like Epicurus 
before him, Mill taught the almost Stoical doctrine that the worth- 
while and lasting pleasures are those of the mind that can be secured 
only through control of the passions and cultivation of the intellect, 
and yet that the wiser a man the less chance he has of being content. 
But, said Mill, it were better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied. This may be taken to mean that Mill unwittingly sur- 
renders pleasure as the moral standard and appeals instead to 
nobility of character. Mill might reply that there is an intrinsic 
pleasure in wisdom that outweighs all the bliss of ignorance. That 
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there is such a pleasure must be taken on faith by the ignorant, just 
as they are asked by Kant to believe that happiness is reserved at 
last for the virtuous and dutiful. Kant says, Be good and you will 
be happy, if you are careful not to be good just in order to be 
happy. Mill says, Be happy, be wisely and truly happy, and in the 
end you will surely be good. So it should be the same to the old 
lady whether her visitor were Kant or Mill. 

“Tf I were an old lady, laid up with a broken hip, and Kant and 
Mill should each visit me, not out of spontaneous sympathy but be- 
cause of the teachings of their respective philosophies, Kant would 
visit me because he thought that visiting me was his duty, and that 
it could not be a universal law that the unfortunate should be 
neglected; Mill would come to make me happy. But would not 
Mill’s purpose be practically the same as Kant’s? Mill would come 
not to make me in particular happy, but because he conceives it to 
be his duty to create as much happiness as possible. Both, there- 
fore, are acting from duty, but basing their duty on different 
principles, which however cannot affect me in my enjoyment of 
their visits, since both are coming to make me happy. Therefore, 
I do not care which comes.” 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON REFORMING MANKIND 
BY T. SWANN HARDING 


ek ages and ages reform has been a favorite human sport. 
For one thing it combines both the outdoors and indoors in its 
appeal. For another it is so perfectly adapted to appeal very 
strongly to many individuals. The customary technique consists 
in getting somebody to get somebody else to do something you 
would like them to do which would, if generally done, make the 
world a better place for you to live in. This is Kant’s categorical 
imperative modified to suit the reformer’s technique. 

Then reform is never disturbing. It always, no matter how 
liberal, harks back to the purer customs of some astute and sapient 
founding fathers sufficiently removed in the past to be both wise 
and respectable when viewed at the right distance. No reformer 
ever advocates anything revolutionary and brand new; he simply 
advocates a return to the simpler, better and more wholesome ways 
of the past. The difference between what we call a radical and a 
conservative is this; the radical is simply more reactionary. 

At once you perhaps cry “Communism!” I shall not refer you 
to Christ. We may leave Bishop Brown in charge of that sector 
and go to the “Ecclesiazusae” of Aristophanes. Herein Praxagora 
vigorously declares—‘“I tell you that we are all to share alike and 
have everything in common, instead of one being rich and another 
poor, and one having hundreds of acres and another not enough to 
make him a grave, and one a houseful of servants and another not 
even a paltry foot-boy. I am going to introduce communism and 
. universal equality.” To this tirade Blepsyrus makes the classic 
reply of the conservative, unaltered down the ages, to wit—‘How 
Communism?” in a frightened tone of voice. Whereupon Praxa- 
gora proceeds to explain to him in precisely the terms used by to- 
day’s reactionary radicals. 
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But the reformer at his best does really hope that he can change 
the ideas of people by starting at the top. As we shall see later the 
reformer never starts in a rudimentary way and first clarifies defi- 
nitions as he should; instead he starts in the very middle of things 
and expects to change people mentally. What sort of people? 
Well, among others, a very great many people like the man who 
objected to daylight saving time because, he said, any fool knows 
crops need the morning sunshine! 

It seems worthwhile to me to examine this reform business a 
little to see if we can mutually discover why ameliorative measures 
propagated by the reform technique are so doomed to failure at the 
start. We can perhaps not do better initially than to consider the 
intelligence of the people reformers hope to change by making them 
comprehend complex ideas. 

Let it be emphasized right here that our affective attitudes are 
very strong. For instance if we have an irrational, instinctive 
feeling that a certain direction is the right one we give that direction 
up reluctantly even after the dawn of evidence showing that it is 
positively wrong. When the affective attitude is so strong with so 
little at stake, there is little wonder that it is very hard for a man to 
use reason when his emotions are aroused and even his reason 
habitually balks at the unfamiliar or at dealing with familiar things 
stated in an unfamiliar way. 

This said let me grow personal. In my renegade career as a 
worker in research I was once compelled to wade through six hun- 
dred gallons of pig blood on the outside chance of happening upon 
about two ounces of a certain rare organic substance with a name 
that would unnecessarily detain us if repeated here. For the suc- 
cess of my gory enterprise it was necessary that this blood remain 
unclotted: until I got it; I used about thirty gallons daily. A salt 
of citric acid, namely sodium citrate, will, when added to blood, 
prevent clotting. This is quite well known. 

A veterinarian was to superintend the collection of the blood 
for me and, in passing, remember that whatever you may think 
about veterinarians they are college graduates, not uneducated ditch 
diggers. The solution of sodium citrate was to be placed in an empty 
keg, then the blood was to be added with agitation to mix the two 
liquids. This was fully explained to the veterinarian; he repeated 
the explanation in my own words; and the next day I received a 
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barrel of blood in one massive clot! I telephoned my assistant 
after a few excursions into the higher reaches of the secular tongue 
and discovered that he had first filled the barrel with blood and 
had then added the solution of sodium citrate, no doubt praying 
fervently that it would somehow reduce the quickly formed clot to 
a liquid state in direct opposition to all science knows about blood 
’ and to all the personal directions I had given. 

What has this to do with reform? Just this. We have here a 
reasonably intelligent graduate of a university who proved incapable 
of comprehending a very simple bit of procedure after it was ex- 
plained to him and after he had actually repeated it by word of 
mouth to his expositor. This in spite of the fact that the explana- 
tion concerned a very common phenomenon to any veterinarian, the 
fact that blood clots quickly and that you cannot unclot it any more 
than you can unscramble eggs. In spite of the exposition this man 
had imbedded in his mind another technique altogether, another view 
which so filled it that it would not be displaced by anything else. Yet 
to effect a reform by preaching it you have got to change the con- 
victions of people vastly less intelligent and less educated than this 
veterinarian and cause them to effect such a change in their ideas 
and habits of thought that your reform becomes a practical pos- 
sibility ! 

Worse still if your reform lies in the political, social, religious 
or economic fields you have to convince people when no accurate 
criteria exist upon which they may base their decisions. As Keller 
has it in his “Societal Evolution”—“It is not hard to demonstrate 
to an ignorant person in this country that he should learn to read 
and write; he can see that by living in this society. Similarly for 
his interest is it that he shall use the English language. ‘Tests lie 
all about him, and are immediate and decisive. But try to persuade 
him by abstract argument to give up the vendetta, to renounce an 
archistic leanings, or to change his religion, and you fail. There ure 
no immediate and decisive tests at hand. You cannot demonstrate 
that interest will be subserved by the change; you cannot even secure 
visualization of evil consequences. Even illness due to filth, where 
such visualization is becoming more practical, can be referred un- 
verifiably to too many different causes as, for instance, the evil eye.” 

Let us return momentarily to instances. My object in the afore- 
said experiment was simply to make the elusive compound I needed, 
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to analyse it and ultimately, to see what it had to do with the 
nutrition of cows, since it also occurred in cow’s blood. This I 
stated plainly to several executives in the factory where I was oper- 
ating temporarily and I even supplied these well educated men with 
reprints of a plainly worded article restating this in the language of 
high school children, 

Subsequently two men, both high executives, of the company, 
came to me separately. Neither had happened to hear my personal 
exposition of the work but both had my views through the medium 
of an executive who had heard me directly and read my booklet. 
One of these men informed me that I was seeking to prepare a 
substance which, when injected into dairy cows, would miraculously 
increase their milk yield! The other congratulated me upon my 
humanitarian efforts to discover a substance in the blood more effec- 
tive in combatting diabetes than insulin! Gentlemen like these 
executives must also be made to understand the reformer. Is it 
possible? 

When Bertrand Russell spoke in Washington all good conserva- 
tives were conspicuous by their absence. At one particular point 
Russell labored to demonstrate that the seeds of war are sown 
during early education and added that if chauvinistic patriotism 
could be edited out of school histories much would have been done to 
abolish war. Adverting to the direct lies propagated by national- 
istic school texts in history he declared that if one authentic history 
could be prepared scientifically by a committee organized interna- 
tionally, and if this history were taught everywhere as the stand- 
ard text, the accomplishment would be enormous. He deprecated 
the type of patriotism which Johnson described as the last refuge of 
a scoundrel but lauded native pride in cultural, intellectual and 
scientific accomplishment. Mr. Russell was reported in the press 
with surprising and complete accuracy. 

Thereafter certain undeniably intelligent and highly educated 
people, again products of our best universities, told me that they had 
read these press accounts, that they heartily disagreed with Mr. 
Russell because he advocated anarchy, trampled upon the noble 
virtue of patriotism, deprecated respect for the flag and was alto- 
gether a horrible and a nefarious individual! They meant this ab- 
solutely, too. 

Then, moved by some obscure spirit of divine grace, I got their 
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careful attention and placidly explained precisely what had appeared 
in the press accounts which they had “read.” They at once found 
much to commend in Russell’s doctrine and decided that he was 
considerably less reprehensible than they had assumed. 

The point is that I got the attention of these people because they 
had known me since childhod, because they liked me personally and 
_ because I worked hard over them. But I should like to see you 
or a reformer convince them of anything they were indisposed to 
credit! Ordinarily their attention could not possibly have been 
aroused to a consideration of what Bertrand Russell really meant. 
The name itself induced an antipathetic affective attitude in the 
manner described by Watson in “Behaviorism.’’ Moreover their 
minds were so cast that they could read one thing (remember the 
press account was accurate) and retain an opposed opinion, even 
concluding that this opposed opinion was sustained by what they 
read. If reform is to accomplish anything by its preachments such 
people as this must be reformed. Fancy preaching at them! 

During the late homicidal disturbance in Europe certain men, 
like Romain Rolland, saw the issues clearly, appraised them imparti- 
ally and spoke judicially above the battle. These men were essen- 
tially scientific thinkers, because partisans on both sides immediately 
attacked them, belabored them unmercifully and accused them bit- 
terly of siding with the “enemy.’’ This was strictly in line with 
the Christian Ethic—‘“He that is not for me is against me;’ the 
war was of course a Christian war and Christianity does not even 
pretend, when not sententious, to adopt scientific attitudes. In this 
it is truly religious, which again is as it should be. 

In order to grasp the rudiments of scientific attitude, an attitude 
which if grasped might enable even quite ordinary men to under- 
stand what was being said to them, let us momentarily consider a 
man in a laboratory making use of a standard method to determine 
the amount of a certain substance X in, well suppose we stick to 
blood and keep our color scheme intact! What does the investigator 
actually do? In spite of all the weight of authority behind it he 
frankly doubts the validity of his method. That is, no matter how 
old or how respected the method, he is impartial and alert, and is 
willing to believe that it may possibly lack the quality of absolute 
infallibility. 

As a matter of fact certain high results do lead him to think 
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that this blood must contain some additional reacting substance 
which his method nevertheless determines as if it were X. Inves- 
tigation confirms this and, after long labor, he finds that not only 
was he determining two substances all the time and regarding them 
as one, but that neither of these substances was X, the substance 
the method supposedly determined. | 

In time he elaborates new methods to determine each of these 
two new substances he has discovered in blood and announces that 
substance X, supposed by previous investigators to be present in 
blood, is really absent altogether. In further time, however, for 
the investigator remains always a skeptic even regarding his own 
work, he is able to demonstrate that there actually are three sub- 
stances in blood, that two of these originally exist in unaltered blood 
combined together as X, that they can be determined as such by a 
proper method properly used, but that he at first and other investi- 
gators always so altered the blood before analysis that they split X 
into two component parts. 

The case is hypothetical but is very typical of laboratory pro- 
cedure. Presume, however, that our investigator worked as do po- 
litical, social, economic or religious reformers. How would he pro- 
ceed then? He would read certain books, hear certain special 
pleaders and prevaricators recite their prejudices, or go into a 
trance. He would next formulate an academic or synthetic method, 
divinely inerrant of course, for the determination of X in blood. 
The fact that X might not exist in the blood would be no objec- 
tion here, which is an advantage, of a sort. 

The method he would now formulate with complete finality as 
inerrant, infallible, unchanging, determined from past history, the 
product of the divine afflatus. He would declare all adverse critics 
of the method impious and mendacious. He would proceed to 
form parties or sects whose raison d’etre should be that of 
assuring each other that the investigator and his method were 
right and just and true and good from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. Having done this he might proceed to analyse some blood, 
but all results—however startling or absurd—would be crammed 
into the limitations of the divine formula as majestically represent- 
ing the exact amount of X present. The investigator and his parti- 
sans would then feel free to go forth and break the neck of anyone 
rebellious enough to use some other method. 
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When we contrast these two methods it becomes easy to see why 
the rare individuals who think scientifically about practical matters, 
and few scientists dare do this, must be called both radicals and 
conservatives, religionists and atheists, austere moralists and ethical 
libertines all in a breath, depending upon the partisan affiliations of 
those affixing the label. That is inevitable. For scientific thinkers 
will not classify into artificial categories; they think creatively and 
not in accordance with established rules and formulae. Yet one may 
safely harken to those who are denounced with equal violence by 
partisans of opposite prejudices, for they are almost invariably com- 
mitting the unusual crime of thinking scientifically. 

Certainly nothing is more needed today than a stricter applica- 
tion of scientific method to the practical problems of life. Yet quite 
as certainly no one seems less likely to make this application than the 
average or typical scientist. For the typical scientist is sworn to 
super-specialization run mad, fears actually to show much interest 
in things outside his specialty and almost invariably leaves his tech- 
nique in the laboratory along with his white coat. His motto is, 
“When among he—men do as he—men do.” 

Leaving the laboratory the scientist strives to be as inconspicuous 
as other men. He adopts the prejudices, the inexact language, the 
catch words and the mental fads of the crowd. He knows of course 
that his method is dangerously seditious and if once mastered by 
the common people it would destroy our chaotic and unscientific 
civilization to build another more rational, more sensible and more 
just. He knows that this method is subversive of all present herd 
values and that he himself practices it within a restricted area purely 
on sufferance. This assumed protective coloration of crowd-minded- 
ness doubtless shields the scientist from many a fervent denunciation, 
but he is suppressing the only reform gospel humanity needs and 
his morigeration and timidity vastly deter the progress of real 
civilization. 

In the Great War it was not scientists who retained their mental 
equilibrium under emotional stress; it was a few scattered human- 
ists and philosophic writers. And it was April, 1927, before the 
American Chemical Society shamefully took back into its fold the 
German members impulsively deleted in 1917. But German scien- 
tists have no ground for pride in this particular themselves; they 
signed an idiotic manifesto, or so many of their best specialists did. 
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Of course the average reformer is a psychopath, but I am not us- 
ing the term in this restricted sense. I have reference rather to 
normal men of more than average intelligence who actually do 
want to’see civilization improve and have some message of value to 
deliver, Among them scientific method is almost altogether absent. 
A free thought periodical may generally be reckoned on as conserva- 
tive politically and economically, over-anxious to declare that “We 
may be atheists but we are not Bolshies!” Or “We are just good 
old-fashioned Americans, for America’s first five presidents were 
infidels!”” Political or economic radicals are usually more rigidly 
moral than any Puritans, more morbidly ethical than any psycho- 
paths, and wont to say “Now we are not liberal sexually ; we simply 
want to get back to the good old Americanism of Jefferson.’ Con- 
servatives quote the inerrant “founding fathers.” Liberals preach 
and analyse but seldom define; they distrust the reason of the aver- 
age man whereas they should distrust his language. For man is so 
logical that, grant his premises, and he will rear an edifice of logic 
even though he be insane. 

In short those who dare to think scientifically in some segment 
of practical life and to reach their conclusions on the basis of real, 
unindoctrinated facts, seem to feel that they must compensate for 
this indiscretion by getting back to the fundamentals of old-fash- 
ioned something-or-other elsewhere. Very often indeed they simply 
go over into a new form of thinking by rule and invoking absolutes 
anyway, as when they substitute the absolutist concept of economic 
determinism for the absolutist concept of an anthropomorphic di- 
vinity. 

Scientific method applied to practical life would close no avenues 
of thought with doctrinal obstructions. A man facing life freely and 
thinking scientifically may adopt the provisional hypothesis of athe- 
ism and stand thereupon as a sound basis for his present stage of 
culture. But if using scientific method he will not automatically up- 
hold capitalism and denounce radicals as “bug-house’’ when you 
propose some economic reform. Instead he must examine this eco- 
nomic business separately and dispassionately. He may then be- 
come an advocate of Single Tax or a Socialist. But these will be 
provisional hypotheses, not end-point dogmas. Each problem must 
then be acted upon judicially, impartially, permitting the facts to 
create the generalizations, never compelling them to enter an ill- 
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fitting but ready made generalization regardless of distortion. 

But today partisans are the only articulate people who want to 
make life better. They are our reformers. Though they sincerely 
want to fashion a better world they have no idea how to make them- 
selves understood, how to achieve agreement on the part of others. 
Again I am not speaking of “reformers” who merely want a world 
- less hostile to their type, more favorable to their deficiencies, or who 
simply want a little publicity as a salve for egotism. 

Why then are sincere reformers so futile? Because they almost 
invariably deal in finished preconceptions. They have determined 
that birth control or single tax or vegetarianism or communism or 
atheism would be good for men. They forget that they are logical 
abstracting organisms who are given to the fallacy of abstracting 
certain characteristics of the universe together and calling their ab- 
stracted object the whole truth. They forget that what seems true, 
just and good for them may not be so for others. They forget that 
others do not even attach the same meanings to these’ words that 
they do. Since their ideas seem logical, sound and just to them they 
seek to impose these ideas upon humanity and become quite indig- 
nant when humanity seems lax and indifferent, as it is quite likely 
to seem towards any specific reform. 

For even if an idea is in all truth rational, logical and scientifi- 
cally sound why should that argue its acceptance by the masses? 
Do they live scientically? The very housewife most irked by ex- 
cessive procreation is often enough exactly the person to let a re- 
ligious cult make her regard birth control as inherently revolting. 
The very man who suffers most tragically from periodic unem- 
ployment is usually the man who permits party loyalty or political 
preconceptions to assure him that all basic economic reform is of 
the devil. 

The reformer returns to the lists armed with statistical method. 
Yet social reforms do not actually lend themselves to statistical 
any more than to experimental methods. Humanity cannot be pre- 
scribed for by making a numerical survey and listening to the prob- 
lems, desires and aspirations of individuals. For so long as people 
do not think clearly and speak precisely so long will their answers 
to questions be worthless. Such collections of statistical data are 
almost uniformly worthless as well. Then what can be done? 

A man leaves school today essentially unequipped to meet the 
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vital problems confronting him in life. In such problems he has no 
systematic, thorough going training. The experimental habit of 
mind is deliberately dulled. He has been educated by a system of 
drill; education as a continuing process he knows nothing of. A 
book tells him how long it takes a tadpole to turn into a frog; he 
is never encouraged to try such a thing experimentally and find out 
for himself when he happens to be curious about the phenomenon. 

If he goes to college he merely absorbs more authoritarian atti- 
tudes fashionable at the time regarding certain matters. He re- 
mains still basically ignorant of the process of really using his brain. 
Professors who are sufficiently unconventional to stir student’s 
brains up are normally thrown out of orthodox educational insti- 
tutions. 

Such men as these, then, subsequently read the newspapers and 
popular magazines, see the movies and a few happy-ending plays, 
attend church or lodge and learn how to make a fair amount of 
money. They never do overhaul their minds thoroughly as to the 
crucial problems of human life and their minds hence remain mu- 
seums of immature fixations, snap judgments, picked-up preju- 
dices and unverified hand-me-downs as Overstreet, to whom we are 
somewhat indebted, tells us in his Influencing Human Behavior. 
This man has the mind of a child on the shoulders of an adult and 
he is the fellow who must be convinced to make reform feasible! 

In a democracy this man is entrusted with the destinies of civil- 
ization and of culture. He will venture immediately a flat opinion 
upon politics, economics, morals, religion or civilization as promptly 
indeed as a dog shows a conditioned reflex to a stimulus. And these 
two phenomena are of the same order. This man may manage the 
affairs of a town, depose a pastor, elect a ruler, denounce a pro- 
gressive intellectual or be arbiter of the local educational system as 
a member of the board. And no reformer ever will change him 
essentially by exhorting him. If he hears, he is as incapable of un- 
derstanding as the veterinarian we met earlier in this treatise. For 
his mind is already full and his maximum educational stature has 
been attained. Again, what can be done? 

Now let us attend something so simple that we had to wait for a 
Pole, Count Alfred Korzybski, to point it out to us in 1924. Suppose 
you want universal peace, be it family, school, industrial, economic, 
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political, scientific, personal, international or what not—upon what 
does that depend? Consider this sequence— 

Universal peace depends ultimately upon universal agreement. 
Universal Agreement depends ultimately upon Rigorous Demon- 

stration. 

Rigorous Demonstration depends ultimately upon Definitions. 
‘Definitions depend ultimately upon Correct Symbolism. 

Correct Symbolism means the process of defining words so precisely 
and exactly that anybody can know certainly what anybody else is 
talking about. 

This sequence is generally applicable. Reformers constantly break 
into it near the top. They demand universal agreement upon a prop- 
osition which they cannot demonstrate rigorously because they use 
inexactly defined words. They need then just to do two things— 
1. break into the sequence at the bottom and make their language 
definite; 2. realize that a thing is not universally true merely because 
it seems so to them and examine their hypothesis carefully in order 
to ascertain that they have not added themselves to it, in which 
case it is a dogma and is therefore of little value. 

In Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticesmp, to my mind a terrifically 
dull book, Goethe remarks ‘The rude man is contented if he but 
see something going on, the man of more refinement must be made 
to feel, the man entirely refined desires to reflect.” This is an in- 
teresting statement. 

People who reflect should be able to comprehend the sequence 
stated above. They should appreciate its significance. They should 
be able to make others feel its basic importance so that enough 
should finally be going on to satisfy Goethe’s rude man! Such pen- 
etrations of the masses from the human apex of reflection often 
take place. The utilitarian fruits of scientific research penetrate 
quickly; a rather unreflecting and unanalytical respect for a con- 
cept called “science” has also penetrated to very low levels. It is 
not at all impossible to make the scientific attitude quite generally 
appreciated. 

What should authentic reformers do then? They should first 
realize that they are probably indoctrinated and should do all they 
can to divest themselves of every belief not grounded in fact, not 
based that is upon an ample number of particulars. They should 
then face phenomena, data, facts and events free from doctrines 
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and preconceptions. They should record these data without adding 
themselves and their personal prejudices to their record. They 
should describe these data in a precise, exact, easily and generally 
understandable language. They should then hypothecate tentatively 
whenever they have sufficient facts to justify this, using the result 
as a working hypothesis, but holding it always so lightly that it can 
be altered without pain upon the appearance or discovery of a new 
fact or particular. Such technique would result in authentic reform 
and in real progress. Its wide deviation from the self-propagation of 
repressed psychopaths so common and so impertinent in America 1s 
too obvious to discuss further.* 


* Upon completing this paper I came across a press item so perfectly illus- 
trating one point that I must at least foot-note it. The American Economic 
Association met in Washington, D. C., December, 1927. They discussed “What 
is prosperity and have we got it?” became quite frank and snippy with each 
other and concluded without arriving at any agreement. One speaker denied 
that the term prosperity referred to the welfare of all groups in the country 
but that a prosperous farm group implied prosperity. A second denied this. 
A third claimed that a downward trend of prices accounted for increasing 
unemployment. A fourth declared that a falling price level is a boon to 
workers because it reflects increased production economy. A fifth promptly 
said “Whenever you have falling prices unemployment follows.” A sixth 
finally held that the important factor in determining the prosperity of wage 
earners is the volume of annual earnings and not the rates of pay generally 
discussed. In short these rather conservative economists, for no Scott Nearing 
could break into such a select group as this, differed fundamentally in their 
definition of the word-symbol “Prosperity” and they therefore got no further 
than an exchange of personal opinions stated from the standpoint of an indi- 
vidualistic conception of what the word meant to them. 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHAEA 


BY WILLIAM WEBER 


HE account of the death of Jesus in John xix, 31-37 has re- 

vealed two different versions of how Jesus was buried. The first 
tells us that he was treated exactly as all other Palestinians that 
were crucified. That is to say, his legs were crushed and his re- 
mains thrown into a nearby natural or artificial cave whose entrance 
was closed with a stone. That agreed with the Mosaic law and 
satisfied the Jews. 

But in verse 33 ff., Jesus is handled differently. His legs are 
not broken. Only his side is pierced to make sure of his death. 
But the spear is driven into his heart so carefully that not a single 
rib was broken. 

The strange behavior of the Roman soldiers is explained in verse 
35-37. They had to fulfil two Old Testament predictions which 
told what was to happen to the body of the Messiah after his death. 
Unfortunately the Old Testament does not contain such prophecies. 
The author of verse 33 ff had to invent them. He also had to leave 
out the last words of the original Johannine account. The latter 
read: “The soldiers therefore came and broke their legs and took 
them away.’ The underscored words have been omitted. 

The thus mutilated text causes it to appear as if Jesus alone was 
buried as described in verse 38-42 whereas the corpses of the evil- 
doers were left lying at the foot of their crosses. That was of course 
considered as perfectly proper by Gentile Christians but not by the 
Jews of Palestine. According to them, no crucified criminal could 
be left on the cross or on the ground over night. The chief priests 
and the Pharisees would therefore see to it that the Roman soldiers 
removed the three victims from the cross and interred them so as 
to satisfy the law of the Jews. They certainly did not go into the 
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house of Pilate nor to the place of execution in a body. For that 
would have rendered them unclean so that they could not have 
eaten the Passover. But they may have sent one of their men to 
the governor to obtain from him a written order for the centurion to 
crush the legs of the evildoers and have their bodies inhumed at the 
regular burial-ground. 

Verse 38-42 continues and ends the story begun verse 33. Both 
parts have been written by the same man and at the same time about 
the year 150. They form one whole and are distinguished by the 
same characteristic idea. All that is done with the body of Jesus 
is the literal fulfilment of some Old Testament prophecy and, what 
is even more important, these prophecies are spurious inventions. 

Isaiah lii, 13-liii, 12 contains a poetic description of The 
Servants Martyrdom and its Reward. The poem was understood 
early as referring to the Messiah. Stanza 9 reads in the Authorized 
Version wrongly : 


They made his grave with the wicked 
And with a rich man in his death; 
Although he had done no violence, 
Neither was any deceit in his mouth. 


The author of John xix, 38-42 followed this corrupt text and put 
the body of Jesus in a new tomb which as such was bound to belong 
to a rich man. 

But in The Servant’s Martyrdom and its Reward, as in other 
ancient Hebrew songs and poems each two successive verses and 
sometimes three, form as Bishop Lowth discovered in 1753, the so- 
called parallelism of members. That means: The leading thought 
of the first verse is repeated in the second verse. If three verses 
form a unit, the same idea is expressed three times in different 
words. 

A grave with the wicked is not identical with a grave of a rich 
man. For as far as our civilisation reaches back, neither all rich 
men were wicked nor all wicked men rich. Besides, rich people at 
Jerusalem would hardly have chosen the immediate neighborhood of 
a golgotha for a family tomb. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne has restored the original text in his 
Book of the Prophet Isaah, New York, 1898. It reads according 


to him: 
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And his grave was appointed with the rebellious 
And with the wicked his tomb, 

Although he had done no injustice, 

Nor was there deceit in his mouth. 


In footnote 125, he states: “One so grievously afflicted must 
_ (as people thought) be a grievous sinner, and was therefore buried 
apart from other men, beside notorious criminals. The well known 
rendering of AV, and with the rich in his death, is more than 
probably based on a corruption of the text. To be with the rich 
after death would moreover be a distinction inconsistent with the 
context. 

Jesus was crucified because the chief priests and the Pharisees 
had accused him before Pilate of being a pretender to the throne of 
David and, accordingly, a dangerous enemy of the Romans. As 
such he was crucified and treated exactly as the notorious criminals 
who died together with him. When the governor sent orders to 
break the legs of the three and remove the carcasses to the place 
where all such bodies were interred, Jesus was treated just as his 
fellow-victims of the justice of Rome. None of the friends and 
disciples of Jesus had influence enough to be admitted to the 
presence of the governor. Even if they had been prominent enough, 
their petition for the body of Jesus would have brought them to the 
cross as his fellow-conspirators. 

Under such circumstances, we are compelled to admit: Jesus 
has found indeed his grave with the rebellious and his tomb with 
the wicked as the prophet had foretold. Consequently, John xix, 
38-42, just as John xix, 32b-37, offers fiction, not fact, and is of 
post-apostolic origin, based upon a corrupt text of the Book Isaiah. 
As John xix, 38-42 is connected organically with John xix, 32b-37, 
it has to be credited to the author of the first passage which belongs 
to the middle of the second century. This date will have to be 
verified as a matter of course. 

The three Synoptic Gospels contain also the story of the inter- 
ment of Jesus by Joseph of Arimathaea. The three versions have 
been derived in spite of minor differences from a common source. 
That in turn is based upon John xix, 38-42 although certain changes 
were made. In the first place, Nicodemus is omitted. Neither he 
nor his ointment are mentioned in the first three Gospels. The Syn- 
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optics have the body of Jesus wrapped only in one linen cloth. In 
John, not only linen cloths but also a surprisingly large quantity of 
spices are used. Nicodemus furnishes about a hundred pounds of 
myrtth and aloes. 

The Synoptic Gospels, at least, Matthew xxvi, 12 and Mark xiv, 
8, had a very good reason for rejecting Nicodemus and his oint- 
ment. Shortly before the death of Jesus, a woman of Bethany 
emptied an alabaster cruse of exceeding precious ointment upon the 
head of Jesus. The disciples criticized that extravagance, but Jesus 
defended the woman and said: In that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. Verily, I say 
unto you: Wherever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, that also what this woman has done shall be spoken of for 
a memorial of her. 

Jesus therefore was certain of finding his last resting place on 
earth with the wicked. He foresaw that no service of love and 
devotion could be given to his mangled remains. The more thank- 
ful he was for what the woman had done. It was as if he had toid 
his disciples: 


O, love as long as love you can! 
O, love as long as love you may! 
Too fast the fatal hour draws nigh 
When with the cursed I must stay. 


John xix, 38-42 is clearly not based upon the corresponding 
passages of the Synoptic Gospels. It is moreover without doubt 
the original continuation of the immediately preceeding verse 32b- 
37. The assistance of Nicodemus was suggested by John ii, 1° ff. 
Thus if one of the two parallel burial accounts has been borrowed 
from the other, the Fourth Gospel holds the original text. In adapt- 
ing it to the Synoptics, the phantom “ruler of the Jews” who 
threatened to usurp the praise belonging to the woman of Bethany, 
was sent back to the shadows of the night from which he had come 
and took along his one hundred pounds of embalming ointment. 

The three Synoptic versions do not differ very much from each 
other. Mark and Luke introduce Joseph of Arimathaea as a 
counciler, whatever that may be, in order to explain why he could 
ask Pilate for the body of Jesus. Matthew presents Joseph as a 
rich man and owner of the new tomb in which Jesus was laid. 
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That was a protest against the disgraceful fact that the three other 
Gospels put Jesus into a stolen tomb. Fairy tales, however, are 
not subject to the rules of ethics. The leading idea was to have 
the burial of Jesus agree exactly with the corrupt text of Isaiah 
liti 9. 

If Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus had been really secret 
disciples of Jesus, they would have come forward after his death 
and their names would be found in the Acts. For the period of the 
first unfolding of the grain of mustard seed, The Acts are very 
complete and perfectly reliable if we take care to remove the post- 
apostolic, legendary additions. For instance, the legend of the 
twelve apostles has been especially harmful. For it causes us to 
consider the book which could treat only of two apostles, Peter 
and Paul, as a very incomplete account of what was achieved from 
29 to about 60 A. D. 

The absolute silence of Acts as to Joseph of Arimathaea proves 
him to be a person that never existed. If John xix, 38-42 should be 
accepted as source of the Synoptic story, the question would arise 
from whom Polycarp obtained his knowledge of Joseph. Certainly 
not from John! For Joseph of Arimathaea does not belong to the 
Johannine account of the burial of Jesus. Moreover, Polycarp 
cannot have visited Anicetus, the bishop of Rome, before the year 
157. That renders it more than doubtful whether he was even 
born when John visited Smyrna in the year 70. 

So near the beginning of the 15th of Nisan when the Passover 
was eaten, no Jew would have lingered at the place of execution. 
If any one, except John, has watched the interment of the three 
crucified men, that man could have been only the orator, or in- 
terpreter of the high priest. It was a vital question for Caiaphas, 
not Pilate whether the remains of the three men were committed 
to the ground or not. It might therefore be not impossible that the 
orator carried the written order of Pilate to the centurion at 
Golgotha and stayed there until the bodies had been put into the 
charnel-house. 

That representative of the high priest had no sympathy with 
any Jew who had become obnoxious to the chief priests. He 
knew little about the Jews of Palestine. For he had to be a native | 
of Rome, the son of a wealthy Jewish family who had received a 
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thorough Roman education, was familiar with the Roman law, and 
could act as diplomatic middleman between the high priest and the 
governor. 

Clearly, only a Jew born, raised, and educated at Rome, could 
fill that important position. The one mentioned Acts xxiv, 1 called 
himself Tertullus. If the orator’s name when Jesus was crucified, 
was Joseph, his full name must have been Joseph of Rome, not of 
Arimathaea. The Syriac noun Arimathaea would not exclude that. 
For it may mean Rome. But Joseph of Rome would never have 
placed the corpse of Jesus into any tomb and least of all into another 
man’s tomb. He was present only to watch whether the Roman 
soldiers satisfied the Jewish law concerning the burial of criminals. 

But here again, we have to face the question: Who told Polycarp 
of that man. Such information cannot have come from an eye- 
witness. We have therefore to regard Joseph of Arimathaea as a 
legendary figure, invented in all probability by Polycarp himself. 


THE FIRST SENTENCE OF PSALM CIV. 


BY A. H. SHOENFELD 


N dealing with the first sentence of Psalm civ., too much may 

be read into it and because of the Kabbalistic treatment I may 
be accused of giving flight to my imagination. Notwithstanding the 
approach, the treatment is rather conservative. The paper is not 
intended to be exhaustive. The esoterism of The Sepher Yesirah 
is inexhaustible as is that of the Bible and many of the post-Biblical 
writings. 

The author of the Psalm begins with a sentence of thirty-six 
letters, the subject of this paper. The sentence is divided into three 
equal parts, with a slight exception, three clauses, respectively con- 
taining, twelve, thirteen and eleven letters. The latter arrangement 
may have been an arbitrary one by later arrangers, but all three are 
three distinct ideas, clauses, and are admissible as entities. The 
sentence begins with Beth and ends with Tau, the beginning and the 
end. The Aleph, (A) is expected as it is in the Book of Genesis, 
Genesis beginning with (B) Braishes. The Aleph is included in 
the Mem, (M) Shin, (SH) Aleph, (A) arrangement below. 

We have the thirty-six letters divided, practically into three equal 
parts of twelve each. For the theory of the formation or cosmogony 
in The Sepher Yezirah let us multiply the twelve departments of the 
Solar Zodiac by the three governing elements as understood by the 
ancient Hebrews, Mem, Shin, Aleph, resulting in the thirty-six. 

We know that the Pythagorean tetractys, one to four, included 
a fourth element and resulted in the arithmetical basis of decimal: 
one plus two plus three plus four equals tent The Yezirah’s three 

1 Not wishing to make this paper prolix, the reader may read in The Sepher 


Vezirah of the completion of all things in ten spheres which corresponds to the 
arithmetical system in Nature, of Pythagoras. 
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resulted in six: one plus two plus three equals six by which holy 
three letters the great fundamentals were represented. It strikes me 
that the six may have represented the six days in which all was com- 
pleted, which is again in line with the Biblical doctrine of creation. 
The author of the Psalm either follows the theory of Yezirah or 
the traditional Kabbala, part of which went to form Yezirah. It 1s 
immaterial, here, which of the two came first. 

Now, aside from the Solar Zodiac and Yezirah’s formation of 
it through the Hebrew language and numbers, which are inter- 
changeable, the three elements referred to above, are, Water (Mem), 
Fire (Shin), and Air (Aleph). 

The first sentence of the Psalm contains Mem (once), Shin 
(twice), Aleph (thrice). One clause contains, one of the six let- 
ters,—another, two, and the third, three, corresponding to the six 
rings which seal the three mystic mothers, Aleph, Mem, Shin, found 
in Yezirah. Kabbalistically, the three letters have to me an androgy- 
nous value, from which all things came. This bisexuality, a requisite 
for formation from one source, is exemplified, perhaps, by a curious 
elimination from the entire Psalm, a long one, of the word Elohim? 
with its male pluralization. Instead, Yahveh, a more or less femi- 
nine and male combination? is used, and always with, Yod-Yod. 
Yahveh, with Yod-He-Vau-He is never used, retaining not alone 
the injunction never to use the ineffable sacred term but also 
refraining from spelling it. Whether the Psalmist was an Elohist 
or a Yahvist is aside from the point. Here we find an adherence as 
stated above to certain defined doctrines in The Sepher Yezirah. 
It is worth while pointing out that while Genesis uses Elohim first 
and then Yahveh, the Yezirah reverses this order. 

The first sentence in the Psalm is followed by: “He covereth 
himself with light as with a garment; he stretcheth out the heavens 
like a curtain.” This again is probably an indication of the author’s 
wish to keep veiled the esoteric thought of the first sentence, by 
covering with garment, and curtain. After the first sentence we find 


2 While Elohim is a male pluralization, it has androgynous value. This 
item is referred to merely because of the point made in the last two sentences 
of the paragraph in which this note occurs. 


3 Kabbalistically, Yod,(I) is male. He,(E) is feminine. Vau, (F or V) 
is I, E, combined, neuter, or androgynous. He is feminine. A picture of He, 
Vau, He,= Haveh, — E, V, E,= Eve, becomes interesting. 
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in the several lines; Waters, Wings of the Wind, Flaming Fire, 
Mem, Aleph, Shin, respectively. 

From the Sabbath after “the Rejoicing of the Law” until the 
Sabbath before Passover, this Psalm is the first one to be read, be- 
tween the afternoon and the evening services in the Synagogue. 
One would think, while reading the Psalm that it is Moses singing. 
And, perhaps, the author dedicates the Psalm to Moses. The fol- 
lowing note may indicate that it was not by a mere coincidence that 
the arrangers of the prayer book place this Psalm here. 

Moses, in Hebrew, being Mem, -Shin, -He, (Mshe) we find here 
a curious analogy to the Mem, Shin, Aleph, of The Sepher Vezirah. 
While the study of language would indicate that interchanges for 
letters are not always conducive to best results nor for the discovery 
of correct root values, we find interchanges as this one, He for 
Aleph a correct one, from the viewpoint of philology, grammar, and 
esoteric doctrine; particularly the latter. At any rate, the Hebrew 
grammar would not sanction Moses being spelled, Mem-Shin-Ale ph. 
The man Moses, drawn from the Water, (/em)—the burning bush 
and the Fire on Sinai, (Shin)—and the Spirit of Moses the Prophet, 
endowed with representation of the Divine, (He or Aleph). 


The following bibliography may be of interest and use to the reader who 

wishes to find the sources of information for the material applied in expounding 
my thoery of the probable methods employed by the author of Psalm civ.,—and 
for the manner in which I connect the name Moses with the paper. 
Bibliography : 
The Old Testament. The Sepher Yezirah with English translation and notes— 
Kalisch. Anacalypsis—Higgins. Ancient Faiths—Inman. Rivers of Life— 
Forlong. Tarot—Papus. The Standard Prayer Book, (in English and He- 
brew )—Singer. 


THE UNIVERSE AS METALOGICAL AND NON-HUMAN 


BY HARDIN T. McCLELLAND 


P to the end of the 18th Century the main concern of physical 
science was with matter, the properties of matter and material 
objects; the 19th Century discovered that energy had a hand in the 
makeup and disposition of all things material; and now the 20th 
Century is adding new light to the whole range of material analysis, 
even taking away the very foundation conceptions of mass, motion, 
weight, buoyancy, solidity, etc. and translating these properties into 
terms of electrical and radiological analysis. Einstein has disrupted 
the whole field of physics by advancing hypotheses that gravitation 
is a space relation rather than a property of matter, that light waves 
are independent of the ethereal flow, and that motion and duration 
are both relative in a universe where both space and time are curved. 
Nowadays inertia is considered as potent a factor as energy, im- 
material constituencies are as important as material groupings, and 
the universe is seen to be self-perpetuating as a whole even tho 
undeniably dissipating’ and recrudescent in some particular (and 
more or less “ponderable”) features. Energy in the form of 
motion is not nearly so problematic and incorrigible as energy in 
the form of inertia, such for example as the inertia of gyratory 
motion, the inertia of atomic structure and electronic poise, or the 
relative inertia of radium and radioactive emanations. Inertia is 
what gives any material body a center of gravity; it is the name we 
give to the locus of balanced forces, the perfect instance of inertia 
being a perfect vacuum because it would be a perfect balance be- 
tween the forces of compression on the outside and of repression or 
resistance on the inside. 
Among the chief concerns of philosophy too we find that tran- 
scendentalism had been precocious ever since the naive scholastic 
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speculations of Anselm and Aquinas dispossessed the nominalists of 
their assumptive treasures. But it actually came to the anticlimax 
of its ambitious overreach at the end of the 18th Century when 
Kant attempted to prescribe Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysic 
by rehashing the old rationale of universals into a new schematism 
under the twelve categories of all possible human judgment. The 
‘main transcendental assumptions of priority and identity still remain 
unproven; we still wonder whether synthetic apriori judgments are 
grounds or subsequents to the categories of thought, and whether 
there is actual identity or only practical similarity between ideas 
and objects. We feel quite sure that the general peirastic stream is 
somehow transcended in epistemology and metaphysical logic, but 
how and in what degree of accuracy and authority we do not yet 
understand. It is as yet even problematical just what precise virtue 
there is in the modern reduction of philosophy to terms of linguistic 
permutation and logical resynthesis under new abstracts of title. 
We have, however, a vague but insistent notion that if the whole 
universe of diction is no more rational than a mere universe of 
arbitrary novelty (and which therefore borders on that of mere 
fiction) then the categories of thought as well as the postulates of 
dative experience are not as aristocratic and necessitarian as we first 
supposed, but as mere linguistic developments or accessories are 
hardly any less groundless and unphilosophable than the jabber- 
wocky of a bizarre rhetorical flourish. 

Scientific logic is an illusion of our own categorical vision and 
thought process if the universe of reality and fact cannot be amply 
(which for philosophy means wholly) syllogized and all its functions 
represented in symbolic procedure. But can it be syllogized and 
forced to respond to our insistent deductions? This is no modern 
problem because seventeen centuries ago Sextus Empiricus held 
that it cannot and that no amount of intensive reasoning on our part 
will reveal truths not already given in experience, whence if reality 
is not revealed thereby then logic cannot advance and enlarge but 
can only analyze and regulate the knowledge and thinking process 
we already possess. It 2s a modern problem tho when we ask why 
a full and philosophical linguistic has to make room for all universes 
of interest, diction, fiction and fact so far as they can be symbolically 
represented, and must not make exclusive selection as to ad- 
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missability of evidence on grounds merely of rational approach or 
categorical invitation. 

Radical and revolutionary hypotheses are in order today and we 
can only consider all announced programs as merely tentative and 
provisional until such time as they gradually eliminate each other, 
or at least adjust themselves to what may some day prove really 
intelligible and acceptable to a cosmic philosophy. The whole cate- 
gory of expression is only one of the innumerable functions of 
reality, and if we assume that the functions of reality are essentially 
emergent and melioristic then we would also have to subsume that 
our own functions of experience and thought (linguistic, ethic and 
art) are similarly progressive and engaged in the intrinsic struggle 
for wider scope and efficiency of expression. The whole upshot 
being that in an era of existence so palpably imperfect and yet 
equally determined on development and meliorism, the genetic 
urgency and developmental transition should themselves be among 
the chief factors qualifying whatever philosophy we might devise, 
whether it emerged from below as a gradually expanding linguistic 
of analytic and synthetic expression or from above as a gradual 
metamorphosis out of the metalogical realm of transfinite categorical 
contingency. 

Evolutionary theory fairly well covers the first aspect of our 
philosophical derivation, but as yet we have no very thoro advice 
on whether the second aspect does not also have some element of 
truth in it.. It is at least significant to the situation that we are 
asking what implications of philosophical validity, as distingushed 
from logical validity, may be predicated of the transfinite, and 
whether subsumptions under the postulate of a categorical absolute 
are too finite and dependent upon human intellective patterns to 
carry philosophically competent judgments about reality. We 
learned from Aristotle that the categories themselves fit Our habits 
of thought peculiarly well even tho we do seek objectivity for them 
by making them batten on the hypothesis of the universality of na- 
tural law. But if all readings of natural law are functions of rela- 
tion-value rather than of factual existence we are at full logical 
liberty to assume also that the categories are not integers of judg- 
ment but may in turn be disintegrated, analyzed, redistributed and 
reconstituted in all the interchangeable terms of each other. And 
not only this, but such contingency and superordination might be 
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listed as a new category by which we could determine new worlds of 
thought and issues of thought. 

In this new field the Kantian categories of quantity, quality, 
modality and relation could each be so juggled (if not materially, at 
least verbally) into interchangeable positions, and even the so-called 
exclusiveness of sub-categorical declension would become a broken 
barrier because all artificial disjunction would be put aside as being 
irreplical of any real situation in reality. Briefly, according to a 
transfinite logistic nothing is strictly categorical in the accepted 
rational sense because all distinctions arising from time-and-space 
postulates of the extensive and intensive, the potential and actual, 
the substantial and attributive, the causal and effectual, would vanish 
or at least be reduced to mere “formal unities” peculiar to our own 
intellectual pattern of rational integrity. What we call categorical 
necessity arises from the acceptance of this human integrity which is 
both empirical in source and rational in expression, but whenever 
we allow the metalogical possibility that the categories may be 
functionally contingent among themselves even tho we do assume 
metaphysically that natural law is universal, we are then in a position 
to transcend the whole categorical viewpoint were it only sufficiently 
stable and secure for the moment that we postulated a new category 
of the super-categorical order. Such speculations as this involve 
large interest in whether reality is nomological in absolute fact as 
well as relative value, and we will perhaps never become impersonal- 
minded or philosophically competent enough to solve the question 
whether the apparent antinomy between category and contingency 
is a real anomaly of human thought or merely a verbal conflict 
caused by assuming that the full exercize of philosophy is transfinite. 

The human mind is finite and hence can only take hold of reality 
piecemeal, divisively; and in the fragmentary metaphysical con- 
sciousness no full insight into or report of the total nature of abso- 
lute reality can be made. But if we discard the phenomenology and 
automorphism peculiar to the finite mind and consider reality in the 
light of the few fundamental properties we know that it possesses 
independently of our own individual viewpoint, we can assay some 
measure of accuracy and success in analyzing and understanding its 
general nature and significance. The finite and ephemeral mode 
or phase cannot cover or reach all parts of the infinite and eternal, 
nor can the scope of function or skill open to the one cover all the 
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degrees or differentia possible in the other. This does not exactly 
bolster the negative epistemology indicated in the part-and-whole 
argument of agnosticism, but it does keep our philosophies humble 
and our ethics conservative because it reminds us that any part of 
reality has to be similarly harmonious, coherent, spontaneous and 
melioristic with the whole, whence whatever a finite mind might 
read in a single isolated fragment (as any particular empirical mo- 
ment might give) would be limited, divisive or differentiated only 
in appearance and not in any substantial relation or essential refer- 
ence to reality. We do not even know for sure that our own ex- 
perience is fragmentary or confluent. We only seize certain mo- 
ments here and there and arbitrarily give them representative power 
and denotative importance. If reality 1s supra-relational then it is 
not a predicable but an absolute, and any fragmentariness as of 
parts or relations are only appearances in the phantasmagoria of 
finite minds. No amount of logical transmutation or metaphysical 
supplementation will enable a figment of the finite mind to take on 
the dignity or enjoy the non-human prerogatives of what is already 
an eternal and complete whole. 

These latter items should have a more appropriate treatment in 
a theory of magnitude which mathematicians consider dual in 
nature. It may be continuous as in fluxions or geometrical calcula- 
tions, or it may be discrete as in the differential calculus or arith- 
metical analysis, but it is nowadays a shrewd mathematician who 
knows his own magnitudes, whether they are continuous, trans- 
finite, functional or infinitesimal. The analysis of intensive magni- 
tudes is more fertile and significant to philosophy than the analysis 
of extensive magnitudes because whole universes of discourse and 
predication are opened up by turning our inquisitive apparatus 
into an instrument of self-examination and logistic control. It is 
here that we find many positive reminders that reality includes many 
phases of characteristic order not determinable under logic or dic- 
tion, but merely indicated as residual margins adjoining but not 
covered by our present philosophical categories. They exist in the 
universe of interest long before they can ever be proven to actually 
exist in the universe of fact. 

Whereas the extensive quantity is either continuous or discrete 
in temporal or spacial relation of part to part, part to whole, or 
whole to whole, an intensive quantity (quality, to be more exact) 
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is either continuous or discrete in functional or modal relation be- 
cause whenever we begin to syllogize the universe into quantified re- 
lations or predications we also begin breaking it up into such par- 
ticular phases and types of order as will fit our conscious mental 
moods. These moods in turn may be classifiable into the four 
principal avenues of interest or thought, viz: objective extension, 
subjective intension, substantive being (or factual existence), and 
predicative relation (even the logical categories become merely so 
many predicative relations between thoughts and things in the uni- 
verse of metaphysical and metalogical interest). Each of these in- 
tellectual avenues may be further quantified as being continuous or 
discrete and qualified as being empirical or rational, realistic or 
idealistic, substantial or adjectival, naturalistic or religio-spiritual ; 
so that the full cycle of function would correspond to a system of 
serial inclusions rather than an actually discrete heterogeny of 
clashing incompatibles. Values and concepts, principles and laws, 
origins and destinies, having both transitive and permanent (that 
is human and non-human) significance arise from having their bases 
in the strictly inclusive metalogical system rather than in the 
alogical, illogical, prelogical, paralogical or dyslogistic limbo of 
incoherence. 

In distinction from our philosophy in the present situation our 
scientific achievement has taken tangible and somewhat firmer hold 
on what seems to us is the intelligibiilty of the Cosmos because it 
has been fortunate (or specialistic) enough to consider only the 
empirical aspect of reality. Science operates on the cognitive, not 
the conative or affective categories ; it is not directly interested in the 
derivation or verification of metaphysical or moral ideas, altho 
questions in these fields are among the chief problems of modern 
philosophy and behaviorism. But science, in the purer truer sense 
where it borders on the fields explored by philosophy, must still 
seek accuracy of information, validity of viewpoint and method, 
and consider only what is logically possible and consistently demon- 
strable. If we want to go farther than this we will be in the 
metalogical field of philosophy and can rest assured that our post- 
scientific propriety will not be offended even tho we consider that 
possibly all reality is not intelligible in terms of the objective 
physical, the extensive existential phase; but that perhaps it has 
instead various modes of being or becoming, numerous cycles of 
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function and expression which are non-rational, supra-Nature-al, 
metempirical and hyper-categorical (truly transcendent conditions 
indeed, if actually substantial characters and not merely adjectival 
predications). 

If the real Universe is non-moral owing to the moral realm being 
a peculiarly human category, then we cannot say that it is confined 
to moral purposes or arrangements, but that its ends are independent 
of qualification as to good and bad, worthy or delinquent, efficient 
or extravagant devices and procedure. Human nature then would 
be only one of the numerous types of nature which might variously 
experience and interpret the great spectacle of the real Universe; at 
least the one would be as philosophically unique and significant as 
the other even tho otherwise cast in wholly disproportionate powers 
and dimensions. Each of the members to the cosmic pluralism 
could therefore have their own consistent circle of existence (and 
perhaps their own peculiar sort of experience, science, philosophy, 
ethics and art) independently and entirely of a different order from 
that pursued by the human. This idea is not exactly agreeable with 
the general assumptions of human science, but it opens up grand 
vistas of thought and metaphysical speculation to the philosopher 
who casts his visionary interest toward the numerous overworlds 
beyond both human nature and human science. 


THE IMPERSONALITY OF THE ETERNAL VALUES 


Deliberations as to whether values spring from the affective, 
conative or cognitive activities assume that the whole valuistic 
process is personal. This is provisional only to a methodological 
selection, for a full philosophical report would have to give attention 
to those functions of value which are impersonal and of purely 
scientific interest as well as to those which are personal or 
ephemeral. Personality itself is a fact, not a value; and personal 
judgments of value by other people are really treated as so many 
objective facts to be considered in reaching a scientific judgment 
(or permanent value) for the whole situation. Time and space are 
impersonal conditions of human experience but their impersonality 
does not militate against their being actual facts to be reckoned 
with by each one of us in our individual lives. A hypothetical case 
of metaphysical value is presented by man’s subjection to limitation 
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in reference to the duration and scope of his mental life; still it can 
be said that altho man may not at present be rationally able to pass 
beyond his limitations in the empirical field he certainly has the 
philosophical right to do so whenever he does acquire such ability. 

Finite interests are behind all personal values; that is why both 
are so ephemeral and incompetent of further utility or pursuit. 
But cosmic “interests” (meaning purposes, destinies, laws) are 
behind the eternal values; that is why both are permanent and com- 
petent to last forever as universal conditions or functions of reality. 
Both these phases of value actually exist in the universe of interest, 
of which human life and thought is one of the (for us) chief 
factors. Thus, our readings of that value in factual experience 
may be personal or ephemeral in the attitude taken or purpose 
served, but could just as well (were we not bent on selfish satis- 
faction) be made impersonally for the more permanent sake of 
keeping faith with the laws of God and Cosmos or, what would be 
equally innocent tho not so directly decisive, to simply be contented 
as a disinterested spectator to the cosmic drama—such specimens of 
“pure mind” being indeed rare in this too personal life. The so- 
called facts of life are just these selfsame readings which we value 
because of their significance beyond the merely personal and ephem- 
eral interests of our personal existence. We say that the full 
significance and value of our interests are as much in the native 
grain of reality as those aspects of it which function as objective 
facts in human life. The fact of the matter is that all judgment 
takes place in the universe of thought and interest which makes 
up the experience of these facts, and whereas all human life aspires 
to and culminates in practically exact and more or less theoretically 
true judgments, the philosophical understanding of what this full 
significance is must also consider its place and value as one of the 
functions or expressions of reality. It is an eternal quest perhaps, 
but it helps man to be functionally aspirant and keep his interests at 
least occasionally philosophical and impersonal. 

Under a strictly pragmatic interpretation it would seem that values 
are neither impersonal nor eternal, that insofar as they are readings 
appropriate to special finite occasions, the situations they cover are 
discrete and ephemeral. But the case is only a particular one. The 
pragmatic viewpoint fails to see that the same or similar situations 
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are being forever repeated and that it is this continuity and in- 
tegrity of a collective increment which make it possible for any 
special set of values to be intelligible and communicable at all. 
Judgments and distinctions of value are special and ephemeral to 
the purpose of the situation which gives rise to them, but not the 
values themselves, for there is a feature readable in rather than 
attachable to all real values which shows them to be constitutive as 
well as selective, categorical as well as adjectival. Philosophy, 
science, religion, ethics and aesthetics are all systems of valuation 
in their separate fields of interest, but who will attempt to argue 
that they serve only a particular or ephemeral situation? They 
are both descriptive and normative procedures aiming to inspire 
and discipline the human spirit, and as such will be as persistent and 
immortal as the very spirituelle which is at once their source and 
destiny. 

The meliorism of man’s spirit and the world he lives in by 
patterning his disciplines after the inexorable demands of cosmic 
evolution is vitally bound up with the fact that real values like 
laws, duties, ideals are impersonal and eternal, that no other 
situation in life, no other sort of existence could be considered 
different or better without first being analyzed and compared as 
to what field of value its major characters were heuristic of, and 
whether they shared in the general melioristic function which makes 
life real and decisively earnest. The present situation does not have 
to be perfect, but is only required to portend good tidings. It must 
indicate some positive purpose or inclination toward becoming re- 
surgent and transfigured, else we lose interest in it and let it go 
about its perilous way alone. Permanence, integrity, continuity and 
intelligibility are the chief readings we make from reality, and these 
are themselves among the ultimate philosophical values to be cher- 
ished and codified into systems of cosmic conception and under- 
standing. They are among the criteria which we use every day tc 
determine what is true and what is false, what is eternal and what is 
ephemeral, what is real and what is chimerical in our ceaseless con- 
tact with experience, 

If we understand evolution to be melioristic and progressive 
from one condition to another which is intrinsically better, we imply 
that it is also emergent and aspirant, that when anything evolves it 
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is a member of an order which is both ascendent and endogenous. 
The basic assumption is teleological, lending aid and giving sanction 
to whatever else of valuism and eschatology we require to bolster the 
hypothesis. Qualitative differentia are compromised and reduced to 
mere variations of kind, degrees of value or opportunity. Schematic 
irreducibles are promiscuously taken in and given free tho vulgar 
shelter under the common roof of a universalist hospitality. We 
must take good care, however, that we do not slip into an extreme of 
equal fallacy with Hegel’s viewpoint. We must remember that there 
is still some system required of our philosophy, that we must 
progress from the simple to the complex, from below upward as well 
as endogenously, and that whatever tokens of reality and truth we 
are able to grasp are still only parts or aspects whose full significance 
in the cosmic whole must be very carefully weighed if we would be 
sure of avoiding error on the side of either superlation or in- 
sufficiency. 

We do not have to be pragmatists to agree that all conceptions 
of natural law are teleological in origin and validity. Apart from 
the ends laws serve, or which we assume that they serve, there is 
no handle for our mental grasp. While not exactly utilitarian or 
cast in mercenary mold, they are still purposive, regulative and in- 
cumbent upon our attention to either willingly obey or seek some 
sophist opportunity for evasion. We observe Nature’s doings and 
evolutionary procedure, and out of our experience pick such con- 
nexions and homogeneities as seem to indicate the presence of laws 
in Nature’s admirably accurate control of worlds and things. But 
the ascription of law, according to the humanist, is our own interpre- 
tation of the situation, not hers; it means that we have found just 
that much necessity and control in her conduct of universal affairs— 
a conclusion which, to anyone except a verbal eristic, amounts to 
the same thing. If the laws we read into the program of Nature 
are less in content than the facts they are supposed to regulate, it is 
because our own experience and scientific derivations are selective 
in attention and constitutive only of such aspects of reality as in- 
terest or concern us. This is the basis of our nomological proof 
that it is not Nature but human nature which is finite and auto- 
morphic. 

Ordinary empirical valuism is humanistic in the sense of being 
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personal rather than intrinsic; it does not have the impersonal touch 
which characterizes scientific or philosophical valuism. But in 
either case the valuistic process depends upon who appraises and 
what is appraised and whether their relation is harmonious or satis- 
factory. The range of value may fall in either positive or negative 
series according to whether this relation is agreeable or repulsive, 
satisfactory or disappointive, and the significance of the values de- 
rived may be either denotative of simple qualification or connotative 
of complex characteristics not immediately effectual. The full 
variation from zero in any direction may be as rich and extensive or 
as intensive and persistent as the personal interests, prejudices, affec- 
tions and aversions of the valuer; but the ratio is determinable when- 
ever we know the factors entering into both sides of the situation, 
whether they be genuine or false, permanent or expedient, mercen- 
ary or devout. Particular or intrinsic value implies habitual and 
homogeneous factors of approach and desirability, but when any 
system of particular or intrinsic values have become established and 
serve as a norm in the regulation of future value-judgment then 
the whole series becomes categorical and impersonal, and can then 
serve as constitutive rather than as instrumental issues under cul- 
tural interpretation. This manner of acquiring objective validity for 
a system of values is permissible and constructive in other meta- 
physical fields also, such as when aesthetic becomes idealistic, when 
science becomes philosophical, when sociology is interpreted on 
melioristic grounds, or when religious eschatology is justified as the 
idealism of an aspirant spirituelle rather than as a jural submission 
or themistic retribution. 

The difference between logical validity and factual validity arises 
from the difference between the subjective and the objective worlds. 
The common practice, when not being able to objectify our own 
minds as parts of the external world, is to subjectify and automor- 
phose the world of experience, so that whole universes of interest, 
thought, diction and fiction are constructed out of materials wholly 
eisegized or at least hypostasized as having existence outside our 
minds. Reality and fact exercize but little function as authoritative 
patterns for our valuistic decisions in such cases. But they should, 
if we intend that our science and philosophy should be significant of 
any dignity and discretion at all. Real factual validity, if it means 
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anything at all, means that man’s experience is not wholly egoistic, 
automorphic, rhyomistic nor autotelic, but partly replical and im- 
personal to the extent that things independent of his own intellectual 
process of understanding them are of such coherence and intrinsic 
order that they can be used as criteria of the things (his own ideas, 
wishes or inventions, for example) which do not enjoy such inde- 
pendence. The response of objective reality to man’s manipulations 
might well be listed among the data of factual validity while the 
consistency shared therewith by the response of man’s replical values 
to his institutions and cultural uses would be listed among the data 
of logical validity. 

At no point, however, do we reach complete solution and inter- 
change of the subjective and objective worlds. We only establish 
such contact and understanding as will not be too erratic for some 
practical degree of empirical and rational sufficiency. All man’s 
causes are efficient and expedient to the vicissitudes of life, but the 
Universe can afford to display both first and final causes because 
there is where everything finds both source and destiny. The pre- 
sentation and grasp of this basic fact is just the intention of every 
code of philosophical value, not that it go beyond itself in an ambi- 
tious warranty of certitude, but that it merely place some determin- 
able measure on the skill and accuracy of man’s mind, while at the 
same time placing some determinable limit on the margin of error 
which may always adjoin the context of every intellectual process 
which takes readings from reality. So long as the world does not 
exist as a uniform simple but as a complex and variable heterogeny, 
man’s analyses and interpretations of it will always be of a various 
and inconstant manifold of viewpoints and attitudes. One of the 
first metaphysical facts to be recognized in the situation is that this 
variation and complexity is an actual external condition and that it 
is only by way of adaptation, caution, scrutiny and subtle philosophy 
that the human mind has thus far come to have any intelligent ex- 
perience and communicable understanding of the external world at 
all. This is why it is so much easier to work out sciences having 
consistent schematisms of logical validity than it is to draw up even 
halfway inclusive philosophical syncretisms having replical superi- 
ority in factual validity. Some other scientist or philosopher with a 
different variety of knowledge and experience could in a few days 
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shoot holes in our little private hypothesis and show that it had been 
somewhat dependent upon personal limitations and affections after 
all. It is never safe therefore to confound the postulative with the 
constitutive, the nominal with the substantive, the predicate with the 
subject, the selective with the continuous, nor the ephemeral per- 
sonal with the eternal real. 

Facts are not values, they subsist apart from man’s own uni- 
verse of interest and thought and do not depend upon any item of 
his attention or concern They are actually inherent conditions of 
reality and in this respect differ from values which are merely 
human readings and derivations from facts. Still, values themselves 
may be treated as among the external objects of the valuistic pro- 
cess because all judgment is a judgment of values, they being always 
intermediate between the facts and our understanding of what the 
facts mean. All the facts of human experience must be valued for 
content and significance before they can be judged to be consistent 
with and complementary to the world of fact already set up. The 
universe of reality and fact contains all the manifold of possible 
existence only one phase or order of which happens to be our own 
universe of experience, interest and thought. 

We might say that if facts are the subjects of experience, values 
are the predicates and judgment is the conclusion or inference. 
This means that the inferential relation cannot be immediately ap- 
plied to reality as it appears in factual contact with human life; it 
must await the opportunity, convenience and disposition of the em- 
pirical deliverance and appreciation of value-meanings. No one can 
justly or philosophically “jump at conclusions” from the ground of 
bare empirical presentation. No one can judge reality direct, but 
must always seek out first some special field of values from which 
to read significance and intention in what that special aspect of 
reality means. Reality may well enough be intrinsic and implicit on 
an absolute scale, but man’s judgment of replical values is always 
directive, extrinsic, descriptive and explicit. The full significance 
of reality in its intensive aspect is metalogical and non-human, so 
that it is only by empirical selection, intellectual translation and 
logical reduction under categorical judgment that we get it into 
(for us) any intelligible form at all, and it either then 7s, or at least 
closely borders on, its factual and extensive aspect. In other words, 
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we seek contact and experience with whatever phases of reality are 
available and evaluate both process and data into terms of human 
function, interest or utility, and then proceed to pass judgments on 
how these new discoveries or value-findings fit in with the other 
systems of fact and value which have already been challenged and 
admitted to the select company of our science and philosophy. The 
“special validity of any particular set of value-judgments is indige- 
nous to the mind making them and compatible with the field of in- 
terest served. It is only by means of general projection, versatile 
contrast and inclusive anticipation (not altogether temporal or pro- 
vincial in cultural reference) that we pass on to the larger fields of 
logical and moral validity. The validity which is factual or replical 
comes first in the empirical sequence and is immediate, theoretical, 
non-human while the validity which is logical and (or) moral, as 
also ethical, jural, religious or aesthetic by various derivation and 
application of purpose, is practical or pro-human. 

It is quite possibly a form of the pathetic fallacy that we require 
philosophy to come to grips with the particular and personal. It is 
easier than standing by our strictly scientific guns and demanding 
that it verify and validate our concepts of the unity, continuity, 
spontaneity and general intelligibility of the Universe. We are giv- 
ing ear to automorphic and decadent requests when we are urged 
to read textual philosophy as that subterfuge which makes the terms 
of experience intelligible and acceptable only thru a reductive proc- 
ess whereby they become less in content than the facts they repre- 
sent. Values are selective simples and are not truly replical of the 
facts if the latter have been forcibly taken out of their native mag- 
ma in the complex empirical stream and turned into humanized 
forms of what is agreeable, intelligible, liveable or useful to our 
private interests. It is just this automorphic personalism which is 
debauching our philosophic spirituelle, and our intellectual destiny 
will be a sorry mess if we do not bolster our idealistic morale with 
something more philosophical than such trifling sops to a moribund 
metaphysical affection. The maxim that man is the measure of all 
things loses somewhat of its smug sophistication when we remem- 
ber that we never know much about man’s real nature and destiny 
until we have measured him alongside the great Universe of all 
things, all realities, all the myriad universes of thought and dis- 
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course, fiction and fact. The ultimate philosophical question is 
whether man’s capacity for experience and understanding is, or in 
any determinable period of his evolutionary process, can be made 
adequate to cover the whole field of reality and impersonal fact; 
or do his (apparently permanent) finitude and immaturity, if not 
his total ephemerality and insignificance, render him hopelessly im- 
potent and incompetent to philosophize anything at all? 


IS IT ANOTHER RENAISSANCE? 
BY HALCYON M. THOMAS 


HE eagerness with which the reading public gives attention to 

all religious material, be it the daily press or the monthly maga- 
zine or church periodical is a certain indication that we are giving 
more thought to religious matters. It also indicates a strong desire 
to find out “what there is in religion” as the non-church going man 
puts it. 

We have wandered in the wilderness of apprehension and 
through the valley of doubt with a close-up of the slough of despond 
and now as a people we are on the road to the solution of our prob- 
lems. It is a long journey to:be sure, but the Marathon runner 
learned to run by degrees, indeed his first venture was to creep. 

For generations we have been aware of the great part religion 
has played in the world in which we live. The old master pieces 
of art are due in large part to religious inspiration. The pictures 
that stir us to noble desire are those pictures that tell by paint and 
brush the stories of His Birth, the Wise Men, the Madonna, Cruci- 
fixion, Last Supper, Resurrection. Great dramas that move us are 
full of the principles He taught. Busied with the world war, its 
problems and its aftermath we lost contact for a while with the 
nobler things. 

A Newspaper announced that it would carry daily articles, by a 
layman, on “Religion and the Newspaper.” From the beginning 
these articles were the subject of unusual discussion, not around the 
dinner table at night, in the bosom of the family, but on the trains 
by the commuters as they went to work in the early morning. There 
was a time when any paper undertaking such a project would have 
met with severe criticism or at least would have wakened only a 
mild curiosity. Now men with red corpuscles are anxious to know 
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what religion has to offer and through what channel that offering 
will come. 

Men who are not affiliated with any church, who hold to no 
creed, who are pleased to live by what they term the “moral code” 
evince an interest in religious matters. They may hide behind the 
attitude of enjoying the argument but in reality they are hunting for 
the foundation of that moral code. We draw inspiration only from 
that which is higher than ourselves and the moral code cannot stop 
with itself. It is impossbile to follow the Golden Rule in every 
avenue of life and not follow the Sermon on the Mount. The man 
with the moral code says “Give me St. Paul and his philosophy.”’ 
But what was the back-ground of Paul’s philosophy? Was it not, 
“T preach Christ and Him crucified?” ‘The moral man is in truth 
seeking the cause that produces the effect. 

This trend to religious thought showed itself in literature even 
before the public knew the trend was there. Reviewing a book a 
publishing house said, “It is a deeply pious book, the story of a 
strong Scotch Conventer family and its publisher are glad to add 
it to a list of publications made by them in the last 117 years.” 

The trend has crept into the theatre. “Escape” taught its lesson 
in the last few lines, “’Tis one’s own self one cannot escape,” says 
the convict. ‘Porgy’ left one with a sense of religious flavor, not 
for its spirituals alone, but, what was Porgy’s spirit but the spirit 
of Him who said, “Neither do I condemn thee, go sin no more.” 
The world is getting better by leaps and bounds for such a play 
would have had no audience even five years ago. 

In a monthly magazine an influential non-church going man 
writes, “I crave the faith of the Fathers. I regard the Christian 
church in its entirety—including both Catholics and Protestants as 
the most effective organization society has yet devised for the pro- 
motion of alturism and morality, I believe the world has been made 
a better place by the advent of Jesus Christ.’ 

Business men give the history of their successes to the magazines 
and openly admit that they tithed for they “believed it a good busi- 
ness principle.” Nor do such men walk our streets labeled a ‘‘pecu- 
liar people. 

The two pictures, “Ten Commandments” and “King of Kings” 
stand as further proof of the trend toward religious thinking. All 
clergymen did not agree on the propriety of presenting these stories 
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in the “movies.” Results however prove that the project was well 
timed and appreciated for its true value. After the showing of the 
Ten Commandments one young man whose religious training had 
not been entirely neglected said, “Miriam wasn’t so young and 
beautiful as that when she danced around the Golden Calf.” His 
buddy replied, ‘““Miriam’s age isn’t the most important part of the 
picture.” 

Following the King of Kings two young men of about eighteen 
years whispered as they went down the aisle. Said one, “I didn’t 
know religion made you feel this way and isn’t it quiet in the 
theatre.” 

Those two pictures would not have found an audience even 
three years ago. 

At a conclave of doctors held in the West a tribute to the 
Doctor was read. Searching for a title to her preachment the 
speaker used the words, “Luke is with me.’ Again we find the 
religious flavor. Later editorial comment on her tribute carries 
weight and interest. “The reading of this appreciation has given 
us a new incentive to accomplish our duties in such manner that 
our patients may be conscious of a feeling of security when they say, 
‘Luke is with me,’ ” : 

National leaders find security in religion, nor are they slow to 
voice their opinions. Brought suddenly to the responsibility of 
leadership in our great nation our president found strength for him- 
self and gave confidence to his people when he said, “He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 

Again may we quote from an editorial of a daily paper, thus 
giving further proof of the deepening of spiritual life and religious 
awakening among the rank and file of life’s hustlers. “We do not 
need more national development, we need more spiritual develop- 
ment. We do not need more intellectual power we need more 
knowledge we need more character. We do not need more of the 
things that are seen we need more of the things that are not seen.” 

It would seem that we are following the advice of the rich 
and wise Solomon when he said, ‘‘With all thy getting, get 
understanding.” 
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Proceedings of the First Indian Philosophical Congress Held in Calcutta Uni- 
versity, December 19-22, 1925. Edited by SATISCHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 
Calcutta, The Calcutta Philosophical Society, 1927. xxiiit469. 10 
shillings. 

Even though this volume of Proceedings omits such papers read at the Cong- 
ress as have elsewhere been published, the material is so rich that one cannot 
but be impressed with the quality and the range of philosophic thought in present 
day India. In addition to Rabindranath Tagore’s presidential address, the Pro- 
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A Debate on the Theory of Relativity. By Ropert D. CARMICHAEL, HAROLD 
T. Davin, Witttam D. MacMirran and Mason E. Hurrorp, with an 
introduction by WittrAm Lowe Bryan. Chicago, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1927. Pp. viii--154. $2.00. 

This debate, in which the first two authors mentioned (mathematicians from 
the University of Illinois and from Indiana University) argued in favor of 
the theory and the last two (an astronomer from the University of Chicago 
and a physicist from Indiana University) opposed the theory, gives to the in- 
telligent reader an unusually lucid and interesting account and appraisal of the 
work of Einstein. The debate was originally arranged by the Indiana chapter 
of Sigma XI, where it was staged shortly before the manuscripts were made 
available in print. 
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AIAN DEAL OLLE@ 
BY CORNELIA STEKETEE HULST 


G face term Art for Art’s Sake, which is a modern expression, 
has been given such various and conflicting definitions and im- 
plications that it has come to be another Serbonian Bog, in which 
whole armies of critics and artists have sunk; and the confusion 
appears among those who subscribe to the new doctrine as well as 
among those who will have none of it. It has occasioned intense 
feeling, the extreme perhaps that expressed by Tennyson in a stanza 
not published among his collected writings but in his Life by his 
son: 

Att-tor,Arts sake! Hail! truest:Lord of Hell! 

Hail, Genius, Master of the Moral Will! 

“The filthiest of all paintings painted well 

Is mightier than the purest painted ill!” 

Yes, mightier than the purest painted well, 

So prone are we toward the broad way to Hell! 
This was the poet’s rejoinder when his “Idylls of the King” had 
been criticized because they showed a strong moral element, or 
purpose, 

It is to be supposed that the confessors of Art for Art’s Sake 
do not press the limits of their doctrine to the extreme that the poet 
did in this instance, and certainly few would subscribe to it if it 
must be reduced to this interpretation; but they do contend that 
Art has nothing to do with morals, not to speak of religion, which 
opinion artists like Tennyson would judge heresy; and many hold 
that moral purposes are not artistic, but a detriment to the artist’s 
creation. Thus, of Homer, the most vital and influential of poets, 
held by many to have written the Bible of the Greeks, one of greatest 


1 Read at the Dinner Meeting of the Michigan Authors’ Association. 
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scholars and critics, who is also one of the greatest lovers of Homer 
and the writer of excellent books about him and his influence, says, 
in italics: 

“The Iliad and the Odyssey are simply imaginative, ecstatic, 
poetic creations, unhampered by any ulterior historical, theological, 
or philosophical purposes.” 

Here the word “unhampered” expresses the general principle 
that moral and intellectual elements are to be regarded as less in 
poetry than imagination and passion, that moral, historical, theo- 
logical, and philosophical purposes would hamper a poet, be a posi- 
tive detriment in his poem. It is probable that this is the opinion 
held by the larger number of critics today. 

Fortunately it is not for us to enter directly into the controversy 
which has raged about these questions and we can skirt the safe 
boundary of the perilous Bog, to find a point of vantage in the far 
Past, long before the paths of the contending schools had parted. 
Such a point of vantage is the Greek, the god of the Arts, and 
Homer, where the ground is safe, undisputed. 

The first great difference that we note between ancient and 
modern Art is that almost all of the great Greek Art which has out- 
lived the centuries was not private, but public, not secular, but 
religious, and deeply religious, felt to be from and for God. All of 
the Arts, and the very impulse toward Art, its inspiration, were of 
God, of Apollo through the Sacred Nine Muses, who were his hand- 
maidens. Without this god there was no Art, and in this conception 
the ancient Greeks agreed with those Christians who live by the 
principle, SINE DOMINUS FRUSTRA, WITHOUT GOD ALL 
TENG S CARE NWOATN ere all things, of which works of Art 
constitute a very important proportion. 

Judged by this principle, Grecian and Christian, the modern 
doctrine of Art for Art’s sake, is seen to ignore one of the two 
essentials of Greek Art, and that the fundamental one, the god who 
inspired it and informed it with his ideals and his purposes. Homer 
did not class as High Art even the wonderful landscape and the 
figures in hammered gold on the shield of Achilles, though they 
were marvelous work, for this was not of the Muses and Apollo, 
but only of Hephaestos, god of the forge, whose interest lay in his 
skill. Such work lacks ideals, and inspiration, the Divine Light of 
the Sun, the Divine Heat of his passion. The shield of Achilles was 
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a work of mere craft, and this distinction between Art and Craft 
must have been clear to the Greeks from Homer’s time and so long 
as the ancient gods were adored. Homer’s myth embodied a phil- 
osophy of Art. 

The Greeks were a people who lived in the presence of their 
gods, who felt them in every impulse within their own minds, in 
every phenomenon in external Nature—if it thundered, Zeus was 
speaking to some one; if a wise thought came to mind, it was 
thanks to Athena; if an impulse was felt toward creative Art, it was 
thanks to Apollo. For us of a late age and a unified view of science 
and religion, it has not been easy to understand the gods of the 
ancient world, or to take even Apollo quite seriously. They have 
usually been presented in a crassly literal way, encyclopaedia fash- 
ion, with little appreciation that they were guides in life, judges who 
meted rewards and punishments in this world and the next, and 
that they expressed the highest aspirations, the hopes and the fears 
of the people. Speaking of the Egyptian Sungods, Dr. Breasted 
says what is equally true of Apollo: 

“There is no force in the life of ancient man the influence of 
which pervades all his activities as does that of the religious facul- 
ties. Its fancies explain to him the world around him, its fears are 
his hourly master, its hopes his constant mentor, its feasts are his 
calendar and its outward usages are to a large extent his education 
and the motive toward the gradual evolution of Art, literature, and 
science.” 

Count Keyserling, also, appreciates how profound Sunworship 
was among the ancients: 

“The man who believes in myths knows nothing of the sun of 
the physicist. He prays before what he feels as the immediate 
source of life. The man of later days, whose emancipated intellect 
raises the question of correctness in the first instance, must, of 
course, deny Sun-worship; for him there is only the fact of 
Astronomy, and this is undoubtedly no divinity. The spiritualized 
being turns once more to the ancient faith. He recognizes in it a 
beautiful form of expression of a true consciousness of God. He 
knows that all truth is ultimately symbolic and that the Sun ex- 
presses the nature of all divinity more appropriately than the best 


conceptual expression.” 
What was the character of this god Apollo, who held such a 
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determining place in Greek Art? Did he exercise his influence in 
other spheres of life besides that of Art, and what ideals did he 
stand for... . were the moral, the historical, the theological, and 
the philosophical among them? or were these too commonplace for 
his Muses? Were the Good and the True as essential in his Arts 
as the Beautiful? } 

Apollo was the God of Beauty, but his realm was by no means 
confined to the goodly kingdoms of the Fine Arts, and he was cer- 
tainly not a weakling god confined to inspiring weakling poets such 
as Keats styled contemptuously “versifying pet lambs.’ He was a 
god of exceeding power, who slew the great Python, the snake of 
evil, as Horus slew Set; and equally he held his hand of power over 
the affairs of practical life. No individual so humble but Apollo 
protected him or punished the person who wronged him; and he 
presided over the Marketplace and the Fair as well as over the 
Banquethall with its King and heroes and epic singers .. . . always 
inspiring men to Justice and punishing them if they violated his 
Law. In the central spot of the Marketplace his altar was erected, 
a perpetual reminder that his Law should prevail there between 
man and man in their commercial life and a sanctuary where men 
might take refuge in case of dispute and threatened violence until 
hot tempers had cooled and right counsels had been adopted. 

It was in this Marketplace of Apollo’s that his Arts were evolved 
and practiced, for men used their time, when they were not trading, 
in athletic adventures, leaping, running, boxing, wrestling, shooting, 
throwing the stone, playing quoits, over all of which Apollo pre- 
sided, to be sure of fairplay; and to the winner was presented the 
prize of the god, the wild olive, which had no cash value. The 
Agora was a pleasant and profitable and stimulating place to spend 
the time, the center of intellectual activity as well as of trade and 
athletics, where minstrels went to sing their songs with pantomime 
and dancing, and poets went to recite their verses. There travelers 
told their news and the tales of their adventures, there soothsayers 
uttered their prophecies, and those who had wrongs to be redressed 
called an Assembly together and stated their case to the people, 
appealing to Zeus and Apollo. This was the way of getting Justice 
before Courts were instituted ; and when the court of the Areopagus 
was later established, tradition told that Apollo, with Athena, tried 
the first case. That Court was held on the top of a high hill, where 
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the sun could shine in over deliberations and no shadows would 
darken counsel. In general, and in little, every village Agora, the 
Marketplace, was a Delos, a Delphi where those inspired by the 


amen 
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Muses could find an audience and be answered by their enthusiasm 
face to face. Oh, the pity, that our modern Fairs and Marketplaces 
have so little to do with Apollo and those dear to his Muses! What 
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might all of our people not rise to if we had Apollo and his inspired 
artists with us in daily life, not separated and treated as things un- 
essential and apart! 

Many practical Greek institutions were developed because of 
Apollo’s festivals. The pilgrimages to his shrines at Delphi and 
Delos, to Olympia (where titular honor was given to Zeus but 
Apollo awarded the prizes), became so numerous from all parts of 
Greece that good roads had to be built. A National Council had to 
be formed to collect and administer funds for the undertakings ; and 
the Amphityonic Council was established to enact laws for the 
nation as a whole and to try cases rising between state and state. 
To Delphi and Delos and Olympia information was brought from 
distant colonies and foreign lands by those who came to trade and 
to worship; there stories were told about ancient times, and History 
was started; there Homer’s Epics were recited, and the story of 
how all Greeks, in those pre-historic days, united for common action 
at the siege of Troy drew the listeners together with a sense of 
race-unity, of common purposes, and common hopes. To prepare 
athletes to take part in the contests, gymnasiums were started; 
schools were made necessary by competition in the different arts. 
Apollo’s crown of wild olive was the proudest honor ever bestowed 
in Grecian life, and those arts over which he presided were directly 
out of life, out of the whole nation’s life, not out of the life of a few, 
detached, or decadent, as Art and artists and art patrons often be- 
come in less fortunate periods and places. There was no decadence, 
and no nonsense, or frumpery about Greek Art in those great cen- 
turies, but splendid health, strength, seriousness, and elevation... . 
that Art was God-given, untainted therefore by vice, never inane, 
never common. The common people, under Apollo, in Greece, 
attained the highest level of culture that the world has seen, because 
Apollo was of the Marketplace as well as of Helicon and Parnassus. 

In all instances where Homer shows Apollo, the god’s constant 
purpose is (1) to make Justice prevail, (2) to reward those who are 
worthy, be they swineherd or King in station, (3) to punish those 
who are guilty, be they goatherds or nations. The sins that Apollo 
punished range from insolence to adultery and murder, and he never 
violated poetic Justice as Homer understood it. Apollo’s Law in- 
cluded Moderation—if a hero goes too far in his wrath and his 
vengeance, though his wrath is righteous and vengeance his right, as 
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they see it, the gods point out to him how far he may go and 
he checks himself and obeys them. Now, if this was the purpose 
of this god, could it be that the purpose of Homer was not to show 
this ....a moral and a religious purpose? 


Sea wee 


DETAIL OF THE APOLLO BELVIDERE 


Returning to our Homer with this question of purpose in mind, 
we find him consciously justifying the ways of the righteous gods 
toman. The very first scene in the Odyssey is a case in point, where 
the gods are shown in Olympus discussing the death and punish- 
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ment of Aegisthus, an adulterer and murderer, who has just fallen 
at the hand of the son of the man he wronged. Zeus is exculpating 
himself from all blame for what has happened by saying that he 
had given men laws against committing such crimes and had sent 
this particular man a special message of warning; and Athena, 
Wisdom embodied, approves the punishment, exclaiming, “Surely, 
that man lies in fitting ruin! So perish all who do such deeds!” 
Here is clear moral and religious purpose in Zeus and Athena, and 
Homer is fundamentally moral and religious in telling this; in fact, 
Homer’s whole poem, the story of how the righteous gods helped a 
righteous man to return to his Home, is Apollo’s answer to his 
prayer to the Muse in the opening verses: “O Muse, sing the man 
who wandered far.” 

Do not Homer’s Epics also show a strong feeling for History? 
They glorified the great Trojan War, in which all of the Greek 
people had united to capture a strong Eastern city that, he charged, 
had broken the Law of the righteous gods, misguided by the Love 
Goddess, a “strange and guileful” deity, as Helen called her, not 
of the Greeks, but of Cyprus, also called Paphos. This Aegean 
island was possessed by Phoenicians in Homer’s time, Eastern 
people who did not worship Athena but who had a farfamed temple 
to this Love Goddess of theirs, who was called in Syria Ashtaroth— 
the same Ashtaroth with whom Israel contended. Homer calls her 
not Ashtaroth, but Aphrodite, the Frothy, no compliment among a 
people who worship profound Wisdom; and he shows her a temp- 
tress and a trouble-maker, the ruin of those who yield to her coun- 
sels, be they individuals or fortified royal cities. Though Helen has 
yielded to Aphrodite, she reproaches her and rebels; heroes and 
heroines do not pray to Aphrodite or say a single good word for her; 
and throughout Grecian history the Greeks never built a temple in 
her honor, but represented her as cruel and hateful to the end. 
Homer showed her overthrown by Athena on the battlefield and 
taunted, reduced to tears ; she was completely defeated in the Trojan 
War as a whole; and she was expelled from Olympus amid the jeers 
of the gods after Apollo had led to her disgrace in the incident of the 
Golden Net. After that, she returned to Paphos, and if Paphos 
received her back and continued to do her honor, then, in the eyes 
of the Greeks, the worse for Paphos! And the worse it seems to 
have been, since the Greeks must have made their attack on Paphos 
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shortly after Homer, for at the dawn of History they were in pos- 
session, their own gods established there, but no far-famed temple 
of the Love Goddess. These facts, along with what Homer reveals 
of the character of the Love Goddess, argue for the conclusion that 
Homer had a stronger historical purpose than has been supposed, 
that, in short, he was helping to create future History by rousing a 
moral, religious, and theological sentiment against Paphos and her 
Love Goddess, with a view to the attack and conquest that he wished 
to follow. The founding of new kingdoms and the taking of land 
and loot must, as a matter of fact, have been strong motives with 
many of those who fought in these wars of Greeks advancing 
against the Eastern peoples, but the poet did not present this eco- 
nomic side of the question. The one sufficient cause of the War at 
Troy, as he presented it, was the elopement of Paris and Helen 
under the influence of the Love Goddess and the wrong that the 
Trojans did in harboring them .... a strongly moral and religious 
theme! . 

“Glorious Apollo,’ as he was called in Homer, was the Archer, 
whose silver arrows of Retribution destroy what is evil in the moral 
world just as the rays of the sun cause physical carrion to decay, 
so purifying the atmosphere. If his name is derived, as has been 
suggested, from AP-OLLUO, I destroy utterly, it is appropriate to 
this character, and it explains the stern expression of the Apollo 
Belvedere—he has just shot one of his arrows and is looking upon 
the pain the punishment has brought to the guilty. Those who are 
glad that this world has a moral order must rejoice at this stern 
beauty. His rule of life, inscribed in letters of gold on the temple 
of Delphi, was NOTHING TO EXCESS, and this, if obeyed, would 
correct most of the wrongs of the world. It was strictly obeyed by 
Greek artists, and this accounts for their chaste and severe style. 

We should far exceed our limits if we said all that it were well to 
say of Apollo as Homer reveals him; and it is hard not to grow 
rhapsodical in treating of him in prose, as Keats rightly does in his 
Hyperion: 


BJ 


For lo! ’tis to the father of all verse! 

Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue, 
Let the rose glow intense and warm the air, 
And let the clouds of even and of morn 
Float in voluptuous fleeces o’er the hills; 
Let the red wine within the goblet boil, 
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Cool as a bubbling well; let faint-lipped shells, 

On sands, or in great deeps, vermilion turn 
Through all their labyrinths; and let the maid 
Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surprised. 
Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 

Rejoice, O Delos, with thy olives green, 

And poplars, and lawnshading palms, and beech, 
In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song, 
And hazel thick, dark-stemmed beneath the shade: 
Apollo is once more the golden theme! 


In him, Grecian mythology touched a height sublime, the Sun, 
by whom his father, Zeus, from high Heaven, gave Light to this 
world, by whom, through his Arts, man rises above his brute estate. 
By means of Apollo’s Art man can create ideal works which will not 
die. The Greek word AREIN, from which our word Art is derived, 
means a fitting, or joining together, applied to painting, poetry, 
drama, sculpture, music—all of Apollo’s Arts; and the exaltation of 
spirit which the artist feels when he has crowned the Good and the 
True with Beauty was called enthusiasm, from EN and THEOS, 
meaning God-within, recognizing that it was God-given. All true 
artists were so because they themselves had this God-within and 
could arouse it therefore in others. 

Compared with the Art of Glorious Apollo in Greece a very 
large proportion of modern Art seems pitifully lacking in sig- 
nificance—but not our greatest .... not that of such as Keats! 
True artists are still moved by the mystic impulse and are devoted in 
their efforts to give it expression under hard conditions, where 
Mammon is too often their employer and Hephaestos their com- 
petitor, and where the men who frequent our Marketplace do not 
respond to their enthusiasm with enthusiasm, so inspiring and re- 
warding them. ‘Too often it is forgotten that the glorious god had 
anything to do with their fine frenzy, their Divine frenzy, and they 
are judged by the Market audience to be just frenzied, mad. If 
they had such conditions as the Greek artists had, with Art and the 
god of Art in the Marketplace, radiating from there to the tops of 
the hills crowned with courts and temples, Apollo shining every- 
where, we also would have many works of the highest Art, public, 
religious, democratic in the best sense of the word ... . of the people, 
for the people, by the people, as was the Greek. Artists are ready 
and waiting, starving at their chosen calling rather than turn to 
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commercial work or to commercialize their work for the money that 
it would bring. Art for Art’s Sake seems the refuge of these de- 
Spairing, a protest against the modern hard spirit in an age me- 
chanical and commercialized so that it does not feel that in God we 
live and move and have our being, though it says such things on 
Sunday ....an age that feels a little queer when God is introduced 
into practical discussions, such as this on Art. For both artists and 
men of the Marketplace, Art for Art’s Sake is an abstraction better 
than Art for Mammons’ Sake and the Dollar, or Art for Hephaestos’ 
Sake and the Craft, but hopelessly inadequate to proclaim the Divine 
Source of the High Arts, their divine inspiration, divine purpose, 
divine passion... . that they are a radiation, through the artist, of 
the Light of the Sun. 


SOME PRESENT DAY RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 
IN CHINA 
BY CHARLES S. BRADEN 


R. J. N. FARQUHAR has laid the west under a heavy debt 

by his summary of the effects of the modern age upon religion 

in India, in his valuable book Modern Religious Movements in India. 

While some things have happened since he wrote that need to be 

included in a down to the minute statement, one finds there a fairly 
complete catalogue of modern tendencies in Hinduism. 

Thus far, however, no one has attempted to make such a sum- 
mary for China, at least no such attempt has come under the present 
writer’s observation. Perhaps it is still too early to do so, since 
so many of the revolutionary changes that have come about in China 
have occurred in the very recent past, Nevertheless it does seem 
possible and worth while to enumerate at least some of the more 
prominent tendencies observable during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Some special articles of high merit touching certain particular 
tendencies have appeared in the journals but nowhere have the 
various tendencies been brought together in a summary. 

One could not hope to do more in a brief article than outline 
what is happening, but even an outline will be instructive. The 
writer may be permitted to state that he has conducted a Seminar 
during part of the year on “Modern Tendencies in the World’s 
Religions,’ and that the situation in China was studied; also that 
one of his students, Miss Louise Hobart, has written her Master’s 
thesis on the topic, Significant Religious Trends in China since the 
Revolution, in which some of the tendencies merely noted here are 
discussed in considerable detail. 

It will not be necessary to do more than suggest to the readers 
of THE Open Court Magazine that all of those forces and in- 
fluences that tend anywhere to produce change in religion have been 
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playing upon China in an unprecedented way. during recent years. 
General scientific progress, on its practical side, has effected vast 
economic and so also social changes; made easily possible inter- 
communication and so promoted important cultural interchanges, 
and stimulated intellectual progress enormously; on the more spir- 
itual side, through the thoroughgoing application of the scientific 
‘method great changes in philosophical and religious ideas have been 
effected. 

Consider for but a moment some of the cultural interchanges 
which China has experienced during recent years, for most of the 
types here mentioned have been but very recent. The Christian Mis- 
sionary enterprise, to be sure, is more than a hundred years advanced 
in China, but its greatest activity has been since the beginning of the 
present century. It has, of course, been one of the principal in- 
fluences making for religious change. The voyaging of students 
to study abroad has had far reaching effects; the increased number 
of occidental travellers to China year by year is by no means un- 
important; the exchange lectureships which brought to China such 
men as John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Paul Monroe and others has 
had enormous influence. 

Add to these the influences of the World War; the dissemination 
of moving pictures made in other lands ; the exchange of periodicals ; 
the translation and circulation of books from other languages—all 
these, not to make the catalog too long, have been slowly but surely 
inducing subtle changes in the religious thinking and practice of 
the people. 

Consider again the complete revolution in the educational system 
of China which almost overnight became modern in its organization, 
its curriculum, and its general aim. Even during the restless years 
since the revolution the number of students has increased yearly 
by leaps and bounds—from 1915 to 1923 the number of schools 
increased from 86,799 to 178,972—the number of students from 
2,905,152 to 6,617,792, or over 100% gain. Consider the mass edu- 
cation movement which is reaching vast numbers of adults yearly; 
or again the literary renaissance which has brought books and 
periodicals for the first time within the reach of the common people. 

What has been the result of these and the score of other in- 
fluences upon China’s religious life and thought? 

I think we may note at least three major characteristic reactions, 
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each of which involves large sections of the population. 

First, the radial, hostile or critical attitude to religion, which 
manifests itself in the tendency away from all religion, or at least 
away from religion as at present known in China. 

Second, there is a distinct reaction against the extreme of no 
religion to some form of reemphasis upon or revival of the tradi- 
tional forms of religion, varying all the way from a rigid fundamen- 
talist reaffirmation of the old to a modernistic reformation within 
the various faiths. 

Third, there is a frank recognition of the failure of the tradi- 
tional religions to satisfy, and an attempt to find satisfaction through 
a combination of elements chosen from a variety of religious sources, 
that is, the Syncretic tendency. 

A fourth interesting and important tendency within Christianity 
is toward the nationalization of the church but of that, space will 
not permit us to treat here. ; 

Within the radical school, widely divergent groups are found. 
Indeed one group has swung so far away from religion as tradition- 
ally conceived that it seems to have repudiated religion entirely. 
Never strongly theistic or given to supernaturalism, many of the 
literati who have come under the sway of the modern scientific 
method have set themselves against religion as they understand it, 
some of them very actively participating in the so-called anti- 
religious movement. While much greater prominence has been given 
to the socalled anti-Christian movement, this latter is but one phase 
of the wider movement against all religion. The bitterness of the 
anti-Christian demonstrations was accentuated by the fact of Chris- 
tianity’s connection with foreign powers which had violated China’s 
sovereignty, an offense which became the more serious as China’s 
sense of nationalism developed. This movement doubtless drew 
support from groups which were not opposed to religion as such, 
but there was still a very influential group which had discarded 
religion altogether, and possibly, in part, due to the influence of 
Russia were taking essentially the position of the Soviet Republic 
toward it. 

Mr. Chang, a thoughtful Chinese writer on the Anti-religious 
Movement distinguishes three distinct points of attack on religion.) 
“1. Against religion itself. 2, Against Christian teaching. 3, Against 
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the Christian church.” It will be noted that it is Christianity which 
comes in for the major attack. On religion itself, he declares the 
attack is based on four counts. “1. Religion is out of date, it is a 
product of primitive people. 2, Religion is unfavorable to human 
progress. 3, Religion has no connection with morality; a morality 
based on religion is passive, unnatural and, in so far as it is 
motivated by desire for rewards, is hypocritical. 4, Religion is not 
necessary for mankind. The elements of religion which are in 
harmony with human instincts have for the most part been out- 
grown in the evolutionary process. Those elements which remain 
can be completely provided for by changing the environment, pro- 
moting the arts and adding real knowledge.” 

This extreme group, centering largely in the universities and 
among students, has been very active in trying to eliminate all in- 
struction in religion from the schools, and to separate government 
entirely from any connection with religion; and have been active in 
the publication and dissemination of a radical anti-religious propa- 
ganda literature. How numerous the group is, it is impossible to 
say, but that they exercise a profound influence on the life of China 
out of all proportion to their numbers can not be doubted. 

Aside from the “root and branch” hostile group, Mr. H. C. 
Hu distinguishes two other liberal parties: 

“First, those who say that while religion has eternal 
value, present day religion has no value. All existing re- 
ligions need radical revision. 

Second, Those who say that religion from past to pres- 
ent has greatly influenced mankind, but it is now necessary 
to apply the scientific method to the study of the history 
of religion, in order to discover what results have been 
good and what bad. This party thinks religion should be 
given a chance to prove its own worth.” 

Typical declarations of radical leaders may be cited as follows: 

“There is no reason why we should regard religion as 
a subject for reverence.” 

“Everything great or small is natural, nothing super- 
natural. ‘God’ in a religious sense is supernatural, different 
from ordinary natural matter, and a spirit unknowable by 
human beings. Since this supernatural something cannot 
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be proved by any definite method, its claim cannot be 
recognized. If people seek to dress up religion in terms 
of modern science and say that God is energy or ether or 
something of that kind, this is nothing more than 
evasion.” 

In general the radical anti-religious groups may be said to be 
hostile chiefly to supernaturalism on the one hand and institution- 
alism on the other, but to have a high regard for those humanistic 
values which are associated with religion and constitute perhaps 
its main strength in the minds of modern minded religious persons. 
It would probably not be unfair to classify them as scientific human- 
ists, since it is through the application of science or the modern 
scientific method that the human values are to be secured. 

At the opposite extreme from this radical wing is a reactionary 
group which has made a desperate attempt to hold on to the old 
religions though here it does not seem that there has been quite the 
same extreme unyielding fundamentalism that has appeared in other 
religions, notably Christianity. 

The most notable illustration of this tendency was the formation 
of a national Confucian Society in 1911 by Mr. Chen Huan Chang, 
who received his doctor’s degree from Columbia University. Head- 
quarters of the movement are at Peking where a very elaborate 
modern building with all sorts of features such as kindergarten, 
gymnasium club rooms, etc., is to be found. It has branches in most 
of the provincial capitals and the larger cities. A strong attempt 
was made, when the revolution set up the new republic, to have 
Confucianism made the state religion, but this was successfully 
opposed by the combined efforts of the other religions, Christianity 
leading. In 1912 the government abolished the study of Confucian 
classics as a required study in the elementary and secondary 
schools.* In 1914 President Yuan Shih-Kai issued a mandate in 
which Confucianism was declared to be simply a “doctrine,” not a 
“religion.” In 1917 a more modest attempt to write into the Consti- 
tution a clause providing that the teachings of Confucius be made 
the basis of all moral instruction in the schools was defeated. 

The creed of the Confucian Society as stated by Dr. Chen con- 
sists of five articles: 


3 “Religious Problems as Viewed by Chinese Thinkers,” Chinese Recorder 
Wolk, Yosh, Gob lS) ak 

4Ph, Vargas, “Religion and the Renaissance in China,” International Re- 
view of Missions, XV, 9. 
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“First, By sacrifice to Heaven, the Sages and Ancestors, to do 
reverence to the three roots of life. 

Second, To gather the five blessings by meditation upon the 
Sages and classics. 

Third, To establish a harmonious social order by the cultivation 
of the moon and harmony. 

Fourth, To establish universal brotherhood by the use of prop- 
erty and personal influence. 

Fifth, To attain the highest longevity by nourishing the person 
and the soul.’ 

In Shansi province the governor has established the “Heart 
Cleansing Society” which meets on Sunday for lectures at which 
attendance is compulsory. He built a large “Hall for Self Exam- 
ination” in 1922, but a writer in 1926 says that this remarkable 
effort, the only one of its kind. in China, seems to have failed al- 
ready. The movement is tolerant of other religions, Christians 
having been invited to address its meetings, but their basis is tradi- 
tional Confucianism. They advocate the return to the “five rela- 
tions,’ worship of Shangti, and thrift and morality." 

Another illustration of the reemphasis upon already existing 
religions is the modern revival in Buddhism, which while not to be 
compared with the corresponding revival in Japanese Buddhism is 
nevertheless noteworthy. A prominent indication of the re- 
vival is to be found in the formation of a number of new societies 
and associations with the purpose of “propagating the Dharma and 
benefiting humanity,” and it is important to note that they are large- 
ly composed of laymen and women. The leaders are mostly lay 
scholars. To name a few of these organizations there are “The 
Buddhist Church,’ The Enlightening Association,’ “Society for 
Enlightening the People,” “House of the Enlightened.” Over all 
of these is the “National Buddhist Church.” 

We may note the objects and requirements of but one of these, 
the “Enlightenment Society.” 

“First, To propound the essence of Mahayana Buddhism so that 
opposition may be dissolved, doubts removed, faith strengthened, 


5 Lewis Hodous, Christian Occupation of China, p. 28. 
6 Ph. Vargas, loc. cit. p. 8. 
7 Lewis Hodous, op. cit. p. 29. 
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religion energized, and mankind transformed into saintly and 
heavenly beings. 

Second, To propagate the essence of Mahayana Buddhism so 
that the wicked may be led into loving kindness, the selfish persons 
to righteousness, the wise to thirst for the doctrine, the strong to 
love of virtue and the struggling, misery filled world transformed 
into a place of peace and happiness. 

Requirements for membership are high. ..... faith in 
the three Treasures, (Buddha, Law and Order) ; the four 
great vows (to save all beings, destroy all passions, to 
know and teach others to know the law and lead others to 
understand the teachings of Buddha) ; observance of ten 
commandments, (Not to kill, steal, commit adultery, lie, 
exaggerate, slander, be double tongued, covet, be angry or 
heretical). In addition one must be diligent in studying 
the sutras, and faithful in fasting and charity. The Society 
was founded in 1915.” They publish a magazine ‘‘The 
Voice of the Sea Waves” as a medium of propaganda. 
Membership includes both monks and laymen.® 

Two important features, found in at least some of the organi- 
zations, represent an attempt, not to defend the old, but to accept 
reforms which will adapt it to the changing conditions in China. 
In this sense it can not be classed as reactionary. First, there is 
an effort at a new expression of old Buddhist beliefs. Second, 
there is a distinct socialization of religion in modern Buddhism. 

One of the learned modern Buddhist scholars says that 
Buddhism is not a religion, and he ascribes no final authority even 
to Gautama or any collection of scriptures. In place of creeds it 
has forms of ascetic practices only for cutting off the two great 
obstacles, restlessness and onesided knowledge. Instead of emo- 
tional faith, it teaches intelligent self confidence, thus it is more 
than a religion. Nor is Buddhism a philosophy, it seeks no ultimate 
reality but only self realization. ‘The ascription of reality to an 
outside heavenly God is an illusion. 

The Buddhist monthly says, “This magazine is willing to take 
in all currents of thought, both expressed and practiced by the 
human race. . . .and to compare them with Buddhism from an 
unbiased viewpoint. It welcomes any criticism from people of any 
religion and any branch of knowledge.” 

8T. T. Lew, China Today Through Chinese Eyes, p. 83. 
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Evidence of the increased socialization of Buddhism may be 
found in the avowed aim of a Buddhist Seminary at Nanking which 
“trains men to benefit the world not self.’”—The monkish life is 
declared to be a life of uselessness a thing of the past. 

Special meetings are held closely resembling revivals in which 
the scriptures are read and discussion takes place instead of mere 
recital of the ritual. They seem, according to observers, designed 
to stir enthusiasm. They have undertaken a more or less preten- 
tious educational scheme founding numerous schools and colleges 
which stand on a level with government schools, except that they 
offer special courses in Buddhism. Some of them are for the 
education of monks who as a class have been noted for their 
ignorance. 

Other evidences of socialization are the founding of charitable 
institutions such as the Buddhist relief association the ‘Buddhist 
Mercy Association,” and the “Yellow Swastika Society,’ corre- 
sponding to the Red Cross. Orphanages have also been founded ; 
preaching missions to prisoners have been carried on; missionary 
preaching bands have been formed; public lectures given, libraries 
established; and Buddhist literature and the Buddhist scriptures 
have been more widely circulated. 

That this activity is largely among the more enlightened 
Buddhists is, of course, true, but it cannot fail to have very far 
reaching effects upon the entire Buddhist group in China. One 
reason specifically assigned for this renaissance is the negative in- 
fluence of western philosophy. ‘‘The more dissatisfied students 
become with it, the more they turn to Buddhism.’ 

The third tendency, that of Syncretism is one of the very in- 
teresting phases of China’s religious life in this modern age. The 
main movement has been admirably described by Mr. Paul D. 
Twinem in the Journal of Religion.’® It will be sufficient for our 
purpose here simply to indicate the names of the more important 
ones and to describe one in some detail. We may therefore, men- 
tion the “United Goodness Society.” The “Apprehension of Good- 
mess oociety; ~ lhe ao Yuan, “The Six Sages: Union. True 
Tao Society” and finally the “Study of Morality Society.” The 

9 Chinese Recorder, Vol. 56, pp. 89 ff. 

10 Vol. V, pp. 463 ff; 472 ff and 595 ff. Lewis Hodous wrote also of 
“Tao Yuan” in Journal of Religion, Vol. 4, pp. 71 ff., and briefly of the others 


in The Christian Occupation of China, pp. 28-9. The facts presented here are 
taken from these three sources. 
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general characteristic of these movements is that they attempt to 
bring together certain elements that are found in the other religions 
of China and in some cases certain other modern innovations. “The 
Apprehension of Goodness Society,” for example, combines five 
religions, namely, Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Islam and 
Christianity, as does likewise the “Tao Yuan.” The “Six Sages 
Society” adds Judaism to the other five. Since of this number the 
Tao Yuan is one of the most important, we may briefly describe 
its growth and general principles. It had its origin as late as 1921, 
taking its beginning from a revelation by means of a planchette in 
1920. ‘This provided them with a true scripture which served as a 
basis for their organization. The Society had a very rapid growth. 
By 1923 it had spread to a number of principal cities and even out- 
side of China. The aim as expressed in their literature is “The 
worship of the most holy primeval father, the founders of the five 
religions, and the gods, saints, worthies, and Buddhas of the whole 
world throughout all generations, together with the perception of 
the God given, world center, true scripture as the connecting link 
between the truths of the five religions.” This scripture is secret, 
and is shown only to members. Interestingly enough it is not yet 
complete, but is still being received by means of the planchette in 
Italy, in the French language. It is expected that the whole will be 
complete at the end of a twelve year period. 

Members of the group need not forsake their own religions in 
order to join the Society, for all religions come from the great Tao, 
the primeval father. Two things are of great importance in Tao 
Yuan, namely meditation and philanthropy, which seem to stand on 
about the same level of importance. They have a decalogue which 
somewhat resembles the Mosaic code. Briefly it is, 


Do not dishonor parents. 
Do not lack virtue. 

Do not lack goodness. 
Do not lack righteousness. 
Do not lack mercy. 

not conceal goodness. 
Do not be cruel. 

Do not have secrets. 

Do not have envy or spite. 
Do not blaspheme. 


So CeO ee A ae 
©. 
fc) 
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‘There is quite an elaborate organization with six departments or 
courts, each with its executive superintendent, secretary and treas- 
ury. One of the most important departments is called the “sitting 
department” which has to do particularly with meditation. The 
worshiper sits upon a stool, clasping his hands on his knees, and 
meditates for a period of four minutes, four different times a day. 
There is an elaborate system of reports to headquarters regarding 
this phase of their worship. Self-examination is one of the features 
of the system. ‘There is rather an elaborate system by which it is 
carried on. A book is kept in which at night are entered all the 
offenses during the day, and it is interesting that the big offenses 
are failure to sit, impatience, smoking drugs, drinking, gambling, 
carousing; the minor offenses are slander, anger, careless words, 
etc. A species of penance is enforced. For ordinary offenses, 
“Sitting” is increased four fold, and in case of major offenses 
twelvefold. 

Space will not permit us to go into further detail regarding this 
movement. One element seems to be common to most of the 
Syncretic movements and evidently comes into them from Taoism, 
that is the use of the planchette which is lacking in only one of the 
major Syncretic movements. The device of recording one’s offenses 
and keeping books will be recognized also as a Taoistic contribu- 
tion. Indeed one is struck, as he studies these curious attempts to 
combine religions, with the important place which Taoism seems 
to take in them. In a Seminar in which we attempted to discover 
the modern tendencies within the various religions we were able to 
find in available source materials nothing of significance within 
Taoism. It is apparently in connection with the Syncretic move- 
ments that Taoism is playing its major part in the modern changes 
in China’s religions. 


IMMORTALITY: RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


AN anything new or in the least significant be said on the sub- 

ject of human immortality ? 

The present writer would be tempted to answer this question with 
a sharp negative. Certainly the so called psychical researchers, 
despite all their industry and earnestness have failed to present a 
single bit of real evidence in support of the theory of survival after 
death. They have had every chance; they have received of late 
much encouragement from men of science and from Agnostics; 
the old attitude of contempt and scorn toward them and their 
strivings has been abandoned. But they have brought forth nothing 
of the smallest value. 

We are, therefore, compelled to return for possible rays or 
glimpses to science and to philosophy, or to common sense. For- 
tunately, the New York Times, on Easter morning, appropriately 
enough, presented to the public a sort of symposium on the subject 
of immortality, and that, with some other recent utterances, shows 
us where we stand. 

The conventional, stereotyped, pious opinions or guesses on the 
matter we may leave on one side. Some of the contributors to the 
symposium, however, are real thinkers, and what they have to say 
is not lacking in interest. 

Let me quote first the positive and clear expression of Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, educator, scientist, philosopher and champion of 
righteousness and peace. He said: “As a scientific man, I know 
of no test of knowledge, except human experience fully tested and 
set in order. We are at liberty to guess or think wishfully, if we 
choose, but I do not choose. Therefore I have no opinion on im- 
mortality. We have no experience to fall back upon—at least, none 
properly tested. If immortality is part of the program of life, let 
it be so. My hope or faith does not help nor render it more 
probable.” 
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This is sound, straightforward, refreshing. The more refresh- 
ing since certain other contributors assert that the belief in im- 
mortality, even though based on nothing rational, helps one in 
solving the anxious and difficult problems of life. Thus Dr. Charles 
F’. Thwing, president emeritus of Western Reserve University, 
contends that, “if we are immortal, it is easier to find answers to 
the problems of suffering and sorrow.” Why? Presumably be- 
cause, 7f we are immortal, we obtain compensation in the next world 
for the injustices of this sublunar sphere. But, pray, what is the 
foundation for that assumption? What can we know of other 
worlds, other phases of life? Dr. Thwing piles assumption upon 
assumption—something which neither science nor common sense 
sanctions for a moment. Jf there is life after death, and if that 
other life affords compensation for the unmerited suffering of 
earthly existence, then certain perplexing problems find satisfactory 
answers! It is hard to believe that this double assumption can help 
any thinking person in solving any problems whatever. Dr. Jordan 
frankly faces the fact that speculation or hope concerning a future 
life for the individual is absolutely barren and cannot possibly in- 
fluence conduct. 

Prof. Robert A. Millikan, the eminent physicist and student of 
the so called Millikan cosmic rays, says that “concerning what ulti- 
mately becomes of the individual in the process of evolution, science 
has added nothing and subtracted nothing,” although the question 
need not necessarily and always remain outside the realm of science. 
Prof. Millikan’s statement may pass as roughly true, but it is not 
really or precisely true. Science furnishes methods, tests, as well 
as theories and definite conclusions. While no particular science 
has anything to say on the subject of personal immortality, the 
scientific attitude and point of view militate powerfully 
against the baseless belief in immortality. Scientific thinkers 
know that there is no evidence for the belief, and they know that 
a thousand indirect arguments, analogies and parallels combine to 
make that belief arbitrary and contrary to probability. 

Dr. Clarence C. Little, president of Michigan University, says 
that the death of his own parents had the extraordinary two-fold 
effect of “completely wiping out pre-existing logical bases for im- 
mortality” and replacing them “with an utterly indescribable but 
completely convincing and satisfying realization that personal im- 
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mortality exists.” Dr. Watson would rise to remark that the utterly 
indescribable is also utterly unthinkable, but let that pass. Dr. Little 
does not and cannot tell us just what he means by personal im- 
mortality, and he does not venture to ask anybody else to accept 
his belief. Yet it would be interesting to know just what it is that 
convinces and satisfies him of the existence of immortality. Were 
he to consult psychologists, he might find out that he is misled by 
his own vivid memories and abiding impressions, and that what 
he regards as proof of immortality may be nothing more than a 
natural process within his own mind and body, a process originating 
in and sustained by phenomena occurring in this world. 

Some of the contributions to the Symposium limit themselves to 
pointing out that without the belief in or hope for immortality 
human life seems futile, empty and irrational, and that since all 
but the incurable pessimists value life and call it good, it is not 
illogical to believe in that element. in the equation—immortality— 
which alone gives life meaning. Here, again, we have assumption 
piled upon assumption. 

Life is considered to be good only by those who find it good, 
who love and enjoy it. These need no other demonstration of the 
value of life. They seek to live abundantly; they neglect no source 
of gratification and delight; they cultivate beauty and wisdom; they 
attain serenity and die without regrets. Ask them what the ultimate 
purpose of life is, and they will admit that they do not know. In- 
deed, the conception of ultimate purpose is not at all intelligible to 
them. What can finite minds know of ultimates? Life, they will 
say, may be futile in some sense, but it is not futile to those who 
know how to live and pursue the highest happiness of which human 
beings are capable. 

Besides, if life on this earth is futile and empty, what assurance 
is there life after death is not equally futile and empty? What 
reason is there for assuming a radical difference between one life 
and another? Those who make this assumption unconsciously make 
other assumptions—for example, a state of bliss for disembodied 
souls, golden gates, association with angels and archangels. All this 
is mere superstition, of course, or, if we prefer, mere poetry and 
symbolism. If there is a future life somewhere in space, or beyond 
space—if that be conceivable—that life may not be at all idyllic and 
blissful; it may have its darker sides, its injustices and its woes. 
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Why not? What is there to preclude such a hypothesis? Certain 
religions entertain it, and it does no violence to reason or instinct. 

There remains, we are reminded by one commentator, the argu- 
ment for immortality as eloquently advanced by Tennyson in his 
‘infinitely pathetic In Memoriam. 

“Man thinks he was not born to die”! 

But men have thought and believed many things that science has 
disproved. Man is prone to error, to hasty generalization, to mis- 
interperetation of evidence. What ground is there for supposing 
that what he thinks about death and beyond is in essence true? He 
has believed in angels, devils, fairies, ghosts. He has believed in 
a geographical heaven and hell. He has believed in gods and 
goddesses, in human beings begotten by gods and goddesses. What, 
indeed, has he not believed, and on what seems to him sufficient and 
convincing evidence? 

What credulous, ignorant men believed in the past, matters little. 
What credulous and supersitious men believe today matters just 
as little. The fact of importance is that thousands of educated, 
intelligent, high minded men no longer entertain the belief in im- 
mortality or take the slightest interest in the question. 

It simply is not true, then, that man thinks he was not born to 
die. Some men , many men, think they were born to die, and the 
thought causes them no dismay or horror. Personal immortality is 
not necessary to the good life on earth, and immortality for ideas, 
for contributions to the general fund of knowledge, to the fabric 
of civilization and culture, is considered to be sufficient. 

Science has shown that some very humble creatures—ants, for 
example—are more tenacious of life than even human beings. 
Science is disposed to think that the humblest creatures are intel- 
ligent. Science does not belittle instinct, but, on the contrary, re- 
gards it as in its way quite as marvelous as intelligence. The bottom 
has dropped out of the whole case for immortality. Those who say 
they believe in personal immortality only believe that they believe. 
The formula is not intelligible. It conveys no meaning to him who 
utters it. Imagination is unequal to the task of supplying either a 
meaning or an image for the formula. 

Let us face the fact that the assumption of personal immortality 
is incapable of help or service, and is superfluous from the view- 
point of ethics and conduct. 
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Just as the foregoing reflections were being set down, the 
writer’s attention was challenged by press reports of a somewhat 
sudden revival of a controversy over personal immortality in the 
highest scientific and philosophic circles of Great Britain. Sir 
Arthur Keith, president of the British Association for the Advance-~ 
ment of Science, started the intellectual contest in a lecture at 
Manchester University, in which he declared categorically that the 
mind or so called spirit had a material basis, could not be separated 
from the brain and died with the body. Sir Arthur compared the 
relation between mind and brain to that between candle and flame. 
Neither men of science nor surgeons and physicians, he said, could 
find the slightest ground for believing that the brain is a dual 
mechanism, a compound of substance and spirit. 

Sir John Bland Sutton, the distinguished surgeon, hastened to 
express complete agreement with Sir Arthur. Death, he said, is an 
endless sleep; it ends all so far as the individual is concerned, and 
personal immortality is a notion that cannot be supported scien- 
tifically. Sir Oliver Lodge, not unnaturally, promptly attacked the 
Keith-Sutton position, asserting that there was evidence for personal 
immortality (namely, the evidence of psychic research) and re- 
iterating his opinion that “‘the brain is an instrument used by the 
mind”—an instrument beyond our ken at present but no more real 
than the thing behind the scene, the wielder of the instrument. To 
smash an instrument is not to kill its product; it may be transferred 
to some other instrument—as music is transferred from one violin— 
when it is broken or injured—to another. 

This line of argument is familiar, but it requires no examination 
or refutation here, in view of what has been said apropos of the 
American symposium. Sir Oliver Lodge’s theory rests on no 
evidence worthy of the name, and the reference to spirits, seances, 
manifestations and communications with the dead can only provoke 
a smile. There is absolutely nothing, to repeat, in science of true 
philosophy to sustain the claim that something called mind uses 
the brain after entering it somehow and at some time from some- 
where in space. Revealed religion may take this view, but that 
does not render proof unnecessary, and revealed religion itself is 
called upon to make good its pretensions. You do not prove im- 
mortality by making other and larger claims as arbitrary and as 
incapable of verification. 


INDIAS SOCIAL-REV OLUTION 


BY DALJIT SINGH SADHARIA 


HE most important event in recent Indian history is not the 

barbarous riots between the Hindus and the Mohammedans, or 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission to institute an in- 
quiry into the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, but 
the social revolution. The impact of the West which is radically 
modifying governmental forms, political concepts, religious beliefs, 
and economic processes, is proving more potent in the range of 
social phenomena. The changes which during a decade or so have 
been taking place in the thot-life of India will make a deeper and far 
more permanent impression than any other event that has happened 
in Indian history for a thousand years. The old Indian social 
system based on caste, which has stood intact for centuries, is 
crumbling to pieces before the onslaughts of new forces and is fated 
to vanish into oblivion in the near future. A mighty social upheaval 
is sweeping over the country, the like of which India has not seen 
since the days of Gautama the Buddha. The East is no longer the 
East of yesterday, and such phrases as the “unchanging East’. have 
lost all their meaning and have become obsolete. The East of today 
is changing at a pace of almost terrifying rapidity and the twentieth 
century will witness a radical transformation of Oriental society as 
a whole. 

The present social convulsion in India is the direct outcome of 
secular English education and a contact with Western civilization. 
Before her contact with the West, India was in a state of inertia and 
stagnation, possessing neither the power nor the desire to emerge 
from the night of ignorance and superstition into the clear light of 
intelligence and progress. Religion had degenerated into a mere 
performance of sacrifices and oblations, and the masses had sunk 
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into the lowest depths of idolatry and degradation. The demoraliz- 
ing doctrine of Karma, of Hinduism and the quiescent fatalism of 
Islam tended to freeze into passivity the vital energies of the Indian 
people and sentenced them to a virtual death. The introduction of 
English education disturbed this dangerous somnolence and kindled 
a new life into the withered and dry bones of Indian society. It set 
in motion intellectual currents and released the dormant spiritual 
and moral forces. Asa result of English education a new class of 
Indians moulded by and saturated with European ideas came into 
being, and they went among their countrymen as heralds of a new 
gospel. They were determined to reconstruct India on European 
lines and to adapt English axioms and ideals to Indian life and 
institutions. Tho few in number, they became really a leaven that 
leavened the whole lump. From their ranks came all the political 
leaders who in 1885 organized the Indian National Congress, which 
is still the most powerful political body in the country; all the 
journalists who created an influential Indian press, both in English 
and vernacular, in its tangible form; all the social reformers who 
undertook to purge Indian society of some of its gross and bar- 
barous practices: and all the religious teachers who addressed 
themselves to the task of purifying religion of its corruptions and 
of restoring it to its pristine purity. Ram Mohan Roy, the first 
great reformer of modern India, was greatly influenced by his 
English education and Western thot. He held that the regeneration 
of India could only be brought about by the introduction and assimi- 
lation of European culture. He became therefore the zealous sup- 
porter of English education and co-operated whole-heartedly with 
Christian missionaries like Carey and Duff and the British govern- 
ment to open schools for Western learning. He established a Hindu 
College in 1817 at Calcutta in co-operation with David Hare, an 
English philanthropist, and Sir Edward Hyde East, then a chief 
judge of the supreme court of Bengal, in which education in Euro- 
pean letters and sciences was imparted to the Indian youth. His 
activities were not confined to the promotion of English education 
alone but extended to other spheres as well. He founded a theistic 
form of Hinduism in 1815 (Brahmo Samaj) on the pure and high 
ideals of the Upanishads and the Unitarian rationalism of Europe. 
The Brahmo Samaj denied the right of scriptures and priests to 
determine man’s religious conviction or beliefs and repudiated the 
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claim of caste or custom to regulate his moral conduct and social 
relations. Ram Mohan Roy induced Lord Bentinck to abolish the 
horrible custom of widow-burning, advocated the civil rights of the 
Hindus, and assailed the idolatrous practices prevailing among his 
countrymen. He freed himself from religious superstitions and 
defied the Hindu orthodoxy by crossing the black waters to Eng- 
land. While there he suddenly died at Bristol in 1833, and the 
reform movement which he had initiated fell into desuetude. But 
again 1843 under the leadership of Devendra Nath Tagore, the 
father of Rabindra Nath, and Keshav Chandar Sen, the movement 
again received a new lease of life and became an important factor 
in Indian national life. It energetically took up the cause of social 
reform, condemned the restrictions of caste and the evil of child 
marriage, advocated female education, and favored the remarriage 
of widows. The Brahmo girls are well educated and freely mingle 
with their male companions. Tho the Brahmo Samaj has never 
been able to swell its ranks by any considerable number of the 
Indian people—its present membership includes only 4000 men and 
women—nevertheless it is the pioneer in social, religious, and 
spiritual advance. 

Since the first generation of English-educated Indians and Ram 
Mohan Roy, India has undergone a unique transformation, and 
tremendous are the changes which have taken place in the country. 
The British government has introduced all the paraphernalia of 
scientific civilization and has created a unity which India has never 
known before in the modern sense of the term. All the hetero- 
genous nationalities, races, tribes, castes, creeds, and different prov- 
inces have been brought under one firm political control, and law 
and order, the security of life and property, have been established. 
Improved means of communication and transportation have an- 
nihilated distance and have reduced the inconveniences of travel. 
The old physical barriers which kept the people apart and hindered 
the mutual exchange of ideas, have been surmounted, and India has 
ceased to be a mere geographical entity. The black waters of the 
ocean no longer segregate India from other nations, and multitudes 
travel to and fro thru the land by railway train, bicycle, and motor 
car. 

Education, law, government, telegraph, telephone, post office, 
and the English language have welded an amorphous aggregate of 
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Indian populations differing widely in race, creed, and religion into 
one composite whole, and India is fast becoming a nation. Polit- 
ically Lahore is a suburb of Calcutta. Thru the press, thru itinerant 
orators who traverse the land, thru social and political gatherings, 
and thru private correspondence from one end of the country to 
the other, new ideas are widely diffused and a common national 
consciousness is being created. Every year numerous men and 
women congregate at places of pilgrimage such as Benares, Puri, 
Hardwar, and Amritsar, where they listen to the popular orators 
and carry with them on their return new impressions even to the 
dark corners of the land. The press, the theatre, the cinema, and 
the highly colored advertising boards are highways into the minds 
of the masses and create a thousand points of contact with modern 
civilization. Material things are as potent in changing the habits, 
customs, and views of life as are new ideas. The English language 
has given India a linguistic unity and has broken down her intel- 
lectual isolation. It has brought the Indian people into close touch 
with the rest of the world and serves as the vehicle of European 
culture. Every year Indian students resort to the universities of 
Europe and America for higher education, especially in science and 
industry, and freely mingle with the people of other nationalities 
without regard to caste regulations. On their return they are not 
obliged to undergo degrading expiatory rites to be taken back into 
Hindu society, as was the case thirty years ago, but are admitted 
without any burdensome restrictions. They are indeed highly re- 
spected and have usurped the prestige of the old-fashioned Hindu 
pandit and Mohammedan mullah in the eyes of the masses. Indian 
princes, businessmen, and tourists frequent Paris and other big 
cities of the Western world and come in contact with the good and 
evil, wholesome and unwholesome features of modern life. This 
contact of India with the rest of the world is a fact of portentous 
political and social importance, and only an Indian can realize its 
real significance. 

The result of all this and of English education is, that old 
Indian ideals are rapidly disintegrating and the old social barriers 
are greatly relaxing. The caste system among the educated classes 
has practically become a dead letter. The Indian students do not 
observe the rules of caste and are free from the religious prejudices 
of their fathers. In schools and colleges Hindu, Sikh, Moham- 
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medan, and students of other communities freely associate without 
any restraint. They live in the same hostels, play their games to- 
gether, share each other’s ideas and aspirations and sit at the same 
tables for their meals. The majority of the Indian students are 
secularists, indifferents, and freethinkers in religion. The English 
secular education has given a death blow to religious superstitions 
and has destroyed old antiquated beliefs and ideas. Freethinking 
students are neither Hindu, Mohammedan, nor Sikh, and religion, 
whether Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Sikhism, or any other re- 
ligious ism, is to them nothing but a bundle of absurdities, a sur- 
vival of a primitive state of society, and an anachronism in this 
age of science and progress. Many of them have Europeanized 
themselves, have adopted European form of dress, customs, man- 
ners, and views of life. They do not rack their brains over the 
hymns of the Vedas and the texts of the Koran but are students of 
Kant, Darwin, Spencer, Comte, and other European rationalists, 
and are interested more in the doctrines of nationalism, of the 
French Revolution, and of Karl Marx than in the contemplative 
philosophy of ancient India. It is not the lives of Indian saints, but 
those of Mazzini and Fichte that furnish their ideals and fire their 
imagination. The dramatic awakening of the East, the diplomatic 
policies of modern governments, and the latest developments in 
international politics are the subjects which command their atten- 
tion and engross their thot. And they are probably India’s most 
valuable asset and her future builders. They are free from religious 
obscurantism, which is the sole bar to Indian unity and is responsi- 
ble for present communal bloodshed and riots. They transcend 
the barriers of caste, race, creed, and above all of religion and are 
thus the creators of common Indian nationality. 

Social revolutions begin with the educated classes and the light 
of culture travels from the top to the bottom. The new ideas spread 
from the top downward, and when they reach the lower strata of 
society, they become dynamic and lead to upheaval. This is espe- 
cially true of Asia in general and India in particular, where the old 
Punjabi saying “The people follow the faith of their leaders” is still 
true, but with this difference, that the so-called higher circle of in- 
telligence is no longer limited to the leading politicians, lawyers, 
Brahmans, and members of the upper classes, but also includes the 
lower grades of society such as Sudras and the sweepers; because in 
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modern times, thru the ever increasing thirst for knowledge, Indian 
society has attained to a degree of intelligence which quietly ad- 
vances in the path of modern culture, gradually freeing itself from 
the bonds of the old conservative way of thinking, religious super- 
stitions, and benumbing traditions, and inaugurating a new and 
promising epoch in the intellectual life of the Indian world. 

The most far-reaching change that has taken place in Indian 
society is unquestionably the elevation of the depressed classes. 
Numerous societies and organizations are working for the uplift 
of the untouchables and for their economic amelioration. The 
Christian Church has gathered into its fold four million out-castes 
and has done wonders to raise them from their degradation and 
servitude. The baptized pariah Christians are admitted into the 
ranks of upper classes of Indian society, and no discrimination is 
observed against them. Among them at the present day are many 
hundreds of university graduates, and they are occupying positions 
of influence and approved efficiency in every honorable walk of 
life, some of them having risen to be principals of colleges or leaders 
at the bar, and to occupy many of the highest positions in the 
revenue and juducial departments of government. Under the new 
reform scheme three Indian Christians have occupied ministerial 
offices under provincial governments. Two Indian Christians are 
filling the high office of judge in provincial high courts. One Indian 
Christian is officiating at present as a member of the viceroy’s 
executive council. Besides these conspicuous examples, Indian 
Christians all over India are entrusted with responsible positions in 
various departments and activities of government, education, and 
industry. They are even employed as teachers by the Sikhs and 
the Arya Samajists in their educational institutions and instruct the 
sons of haughty Brahmans and the proud Sikh noblemen. Every 
year an increasing number of Christians are being sent to the Indian 
National Congress. They are indeed becoming the leaders in Indian 
political and social life, and last year an All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians passed resolutions demanding the removal of 
disabilities of Christians, the revision of the Christian marriage act, 
and the abolition of communal representation. The caste system, 
in other words, has become practically obsolete and has ceased to 
exist in its rigid form. 

Indian leaders of the nationalist movement now frankly recog- 
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nize the fact that the position of the out-castes is a disgrace to 
Indian society, and a fatal obstacle to social progress. They have 
fully realized that it is absurd to talk of a united India as long as 
fifty million people are held down in subjection and are consigned 
to unspeakable oppression. Lajpat Rai has declared caste to be 
“a disgrace to our humanity, our sense of social justice, and our 
' feeling of social affinity.’ Tagore says, “The regeneration of the 
Indian people, to my mind, directly and perhaps solely depends on 
the removal of this condition of caste.” ‘Untouchability” says the 
Forward of Calcutta, a powerful organ of Swarajist opinion, “‘is 
the greatest obstacle to our nation-building, and is a slur on human- 
ity. From the standpoint of national reconstruction, of our political 
and social regeneration, untouchability is a curse and a standing 
monument to our weakness. No chapter in the census reports of 
India, not even the alarming death-roll or the dark figures measur- 
ing the depth and extent of our ignorance is more appalling, or 
gives a greater sense of shame and waste than that of the depressed 
classes, or we should say oppressed classes.” Moti Lall Nehru, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and other responsible Indian leaders have 
denounced untouchability in strong terms and have demanded its 
abolition. Mahatma Gandhi has attacked caste and has set a noble 
example of human brotherhood to his countrymen by adopting a 
lowest class girl as his daughter. The majority of Indians now 
agree with him that all social distinctions among all the Indian 
communities must give way, so that all may make common cause 
for the attainent of Swaraj and the creation of a united Indian na- 
tion. All the important political parties have pledged to the eleva- 
tion of the depressed classes, and the Indian National Congress 
passed a resolution last year granting them equal rights with the 
higher classes. The Liberals have placed the uplift of the un- 
touchables in the very forefront of their programme and have 
promised to bring it about by giving them special educational facil1- 
ties. The Nationalists have emphatically declared against caste dis- 
tinctions and have granted full rights of citizenship to the depressed 
classes. The enlightened Queen of Travancore has thrown open 
public roads to untouchables, and the Gaekwar of Baroda allows the 
pariahs to send their representatives to his imperial legislative 
councils. The latter has established many separate schools for the 
education of the lowest classes of his subjects and has sought in 
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every way to ameliorate their economic and social conditions. The 
King of Mysore disregards all class distinctions, and those who 
are qualified to fill positions in government service are eligible to 
the highest offices in the State. Several other native States have 
also now taken measures to improve the lot of the pariahs and to 
raise them in the social scale. 

Numerous native organizations are working for the reclama- 
tion of the untouchables, and there is at present fierce competition 
among the Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Christians to take them 
into their fold, Political motives lie behind their activities. Now 
that the principle of community representation has been introduced, 
every community naturally wants to attach these millions to their 
group. The Hindus are afraid that if they do not concede them 
equal rights, they are liable to fall into the hands of other com- 
munities and the political power of the Hindu community would be 
seriously weakened. The Arya Samaj, the most influential reform- 
ing society within Hinduism, is particularly alive to this danger and 
is outflanking the Christian missionary bodies by sweeping out-castes 
into its fold. It is strongly nationalistic, violently anti-Christian, 
and is stoutly opposed to caste, child marriage, and to idolatry in 
religion in any form. It has met with a surprising success and at 
present is spreading like wildfire all over the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. Its present membership is counted at 120,000, of whom 
two thirds are directly recruited from the lower classes. It has 
raised their social status among the higher classes of Hindus and 
has thrown open to them its schools, places of worship, and char- 
itable institutions. The Sikhs also have gathered nearly 20,000 of 
the out-castes in the last twenty years. The Mohammedans alone 
are said to be gaining some 50,000 every year from the low-castes. 
The Deva Samaj, an atheistical society in the Punjab, has founded 
several schools for the education of the pariahs and tries in every 
possible way to improve their wretched conditions. Among its 
missionaries and preachers are men of the depressed classes and it 
has persuaded the Hindus to grant them equal rights, to allow them 
to choose their occupations, and to participate in religious and 
social expressions. Now all leaders of Hinduism proclaim uni- 
versally in favor of social reform, intercaste dining, and intercaste 
marriage. Banquets where people of all castes eat together and 
where a common cup is passed around from which the high 
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caste drink after the outcaste has drunk, are no longer startling, 
but are becoming of common occurrence. It will not be too rash 
to say that in the next fifty years the outcastes will be assimilated or 
merged into the upper classes and the curse of caste will disappear. 
Fifty years, half a century, is, one might say, no more than a second 
in the life time of a nation, and far too small a period to bear con- 
vincing evidence in a social evolution such as India is passing thru. 
But in this fast-living age of steam and electricity, and of democracy 
and popular rights, fifty years represent far more change than many 
hundreds of years under the old regime, and the present short period 
of time is equal in point of events to the preceding much greater 
one. The spread of education, the rise of the humanitarian and 
nationalist movement, recognition of legal equality between the 
Sudra and the Brahman by the British government, the development 
of industries, railways, and foreign hostile criticism, are some of the 
most important forces working for the destruction of caste. 
Nothing is more marked in contemporary India than the striking 
development of a social conscience and the rapid growth in social 
service among the educated classes. Growing numbers of students 
are now devoting themselves to education, sanitation, to famine 
relief, and to many other forms of social service. Mr. Gokhale’s 
Servants of India Society is typical of the new social movement. 
Here the ablest Indian graduates prepare themselves by five years 
of post-graduate study and practical service for a life-work of 
public usefulness. The Vedic Mission, the Ramkrishna Mission, 
and numerous other smaller organizations, found scattered all over 
India, aim to elevate the moral and social status of the people. The 
missions run day and night schools, boarding-houses for home- 
less laborers, industrial schools, free libraries, co-operative credit 
societies, for the benefit of the helpless poor. The Society for the 
Improvement of the Backward Classes of Bengal and Assam 
alone, according to last year’s report, conducts 406 schools in 20 
districts with an enrollment of 16,274 boys and girls. The Prar- 
thana Samaj, the Theistic Church of western India, maintains 
schools for the low-castes, and endeavors to better their conditions 
by providing suitable work for them, by remedying their social 
disabilities, and by preaching to them ethical ideals, personal char- 
acter and good citizenship. The workers of the Samaj besides teach- 
ing in the schools, minister to the various needs of the poor people by 
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arranging lectures, games and excursions, giving medical relief, 
holding Sunday classes, visiting the poor in homes, distributing 
clothes, and dispensing other charities in times of emergency. There 
are numerous other religious and social conferences and organiza- 
tions working for the regeneration of the country and for the pro- 
motion of temperance among the people. Social service indeed has 
become such an integral part of Indian life that it is unusual to 
find any Indian college that has not its night schools for the de- 
pressed classes and its band of volunteers to serve in times of 
calamity or distress. 

By far the most significant and far reaching feature of the 
Indian social revolution is the rise of the feminine movement. 
Hitherto the women of India have been a drag on progress, and 
their dangerous conservatism has retarded any genuine social re- 
form. But now they are caught in the tide of change which is 
sweeping over the land. They are entering into the student world, 
legal world, and the political world and there is no opposition to 
them on the part of men. The men of India are quite generous and 
outspoken in their praise of the resourcefulness, the sincerity, the 
reasonableness, and the persistence of the women advocates. The 
intense nationalism has made men see that the prosperity of their 
country demands that their womenfolk be educated and be en- 
couraged to participate in all walks of national life. Indian women 
are now on district boards, municipal corporations, legislative coun- 
cils and the senates of universities. There are women lawyers in 
Calcutta and women journalists in Bombay, Madras, Dehli, Poona, 
Lahore, and in other principal cities. There are several well con- 
ducted women’s magazines whose management is wholly in the 
hands of women editors. Many very effective writers have appeared 
among the women of India who express ideas in their language 
with remarkable ease and discuss the current problems very in- 
telligently. Sarala Devi of the Punjab, Mrs. Moti Lal Nehru, Dr. 
Ammal, and a host of others are as influential leaders in Indian 
politics as their husbands. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, a brilliant Indian 
poetess and orator, presided over the deliberations of the Fortieth 
session of the Indian National Congress held at Cawnpore in 1925, 
and there were several hundred women present, some of them tak- 
ing an active part in the debate. Maharani of Baroda, Begum of 
‘Bhopal, and Rani Sahib of Sangli speak at meetings where men are 
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present and are leading a general movement against child marriage, 
caste system, untouchability, polygamy, and other social evils. 
Maharani of Baroda has strongly pronounced against the custom of 
wearing the veil and has demanded its abolition. The Indian Mos- 
lem women among whom this custom is absurdly rigid, forcibly tore 
down the curtain separating them from men at an Aligarh:College 
examination. Indian women, especially educated women, have 
now cast aside their veils and have freed themselves from the 
shackles of seclusion and demoralizing Oriental traditions. 

The education of Indian women is advancing with great rapid- 
ity, and the schools and colleges for women are springing up all 
over the country. There are two higher institutions in Madras, 
one at Lucknow, and one at Lahore. Calcutta and Bombay have 
women’s colleges and the Hindu University at Benares and the 
Muslim University at Aligarh have thrown open their doors to young 
women. There are a number of national schools and colleges for 
girls and young women, some of which are coeducational. Women’s 
societies, such as the Nari Shikhsa Samti, of which there are over 
a hundred in Bengal alone, are very active in organizing primary 
education for girls in villages, and in training women teachers. 
Professor Karve maintains a university at Poona in Maharashtra 
strictly on national lines, and the Arya Samajists and the Sikhs have 
high schools for young girls at Jullundur, Dehra Dun, and 
Ferozepore in the Punjab. Twenty years ago it was rare for any 
Indian girl to take anything beyond a grammar school education, 
the number of girls in high schools was a matter of especial notice 
and the women in colleges were wholly unknown. Today the num- 
ber of girls in high schools runs into the thousands and of women 
in colleges into the scores. Indian young women are now studying 
law, medicine, arts, and pedagogy. There is also an increasing 
demand that women should be given special training in the fields of 
social and political sciences, and of social ethics, civics and child 
welfare, in order to equip them for more efficient work in the service 
of their less fortunate sisters. Many women have already earned 
merit in the fields of politics, law, medicine, teaching, journalism, 
and have achieved high literary distinctions. 

The spread of education among the Indian women is creating 
in them a desire for freedom and is making them profoundly self- 
assertive. They are demanding the right to select their own hus- 
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bands and live their own lives. Sarojini Naidu married a non- 
Brahman in Madras, and Sarala Devi espoused a man of different 
caste from her own in the Punjab against the wishes of their 
relatives and friends. Two years ago a Mohammedan college girl 
married a cultured Hindu, and last year (December, 1927) a Hindu 
educated lady selected a Mohammedan as her bridegroom. Inter- 
marriage between castes and sub-castes is now becoming a thing 
of daily occurrence, and religious orthodoxy dares not raise its 
voice in protest. In the next twenty years marriages between 
Hindus and Mohammedans, between Christians and Sikhs, and be- 
tween other different Indian communities will be fashionable, and 
the old wall of communal distinction will disappear. The rise of 
the woman movement is a unique phenomenon in recent Indian 
history and in itself constitutes a mighty social upheaval. 

Apart from the elevation of the depressed classes and the stir- 
rings among women, industrialism is bringing about revolutionary 
changes in the structure of Indian society. A great industrial revo- 
lution has been precipitated in India following her participation in 
the Great War. It is similar to that which took place in England 
when machinery was first introduced in that country, and it has 
raised grave social, moral, and religious problems. Factories and 
mills have sprung up with astonishing rapidity and have ushered in 
anew regime. In 1923 there were six thousand factories and mills, 
and they are on the increase. India has its trade unions, an in- 
dustrial proletariat, a class of factory workers, now numbering 
about a million and a third, and their number rapidly increasing. 
Industrialism has broken down and is breaking down the old village 
organization. Peasants are swarming in upon the cities, and the 
pastoral life is slowly giving way. Many have been compelled to 
leave their occupations on account of foreign competition while 
others are leaving their ancestral acres of their own accord to seek 
higher wages in the cities. The middle classes are also leaving their 
villages and getting scattered all over the country to earn a living. 
The Brahmans go to the cities to seek government posts or profes- 
sional careers, and they are no longer the priests or the teachers. 
The old type of Indian family life is now being slowly dissolved. 
Modern industrialism sends the father to one factory, the mother 
to another, and the children to different cities and provinces in 
search of opportunity. Industrialism in fact is working a complete 
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revolution in the habits and ideals of the Indian people and is 
fraught with serious consequences for the future of India and 
England. 

India is on the threshold of tremendous changes and is in the 
throes of a great upheaval. She is now fully exposed to all outside 
influences, and the new forces in a thousand subtle ways are pene- 
trating into her social structure. The Great War, and what fol- 
lowed after, compelled her to throw in her lot unreservedly with 
the general destinies of the modern world and to break radically 
with her past traditions. Modern ideas are coming into collision 
with the old and bursting the old bottles. Revolutionary theories 
of social and sexual relationships, of industrial development and of 
communistic utopias have produced a ferment which is gradually 
affecting all classes of society and overthrowing a philosophy of 
life and a social system backed by the traditions of four thousand 
years. Ideas today rule the world and are the most potent force 
in changing the habits, customs, beliefs, and the views of life of 
the people. Revolution is after all nothing but a passage of ideas 
from theory to practice. The revolutionary changes in Turkey and 
China and the Russian catastrophe are reacting on the Indian situa- 
tion and making their influence felt. “The India of caste system, 
of seclusion, static contemplation, otherwordliness, conservatism is 
passing fast, and the new India of social equality, restless activity, 
and commercialism is coming into existence. The present political 
of caste, and the rise of the common man are simply the forerun- 
unrest, intellectual, moral and religious convulsions, the dissolution 
ners of a colossal social revolution. 


THE ABSOLUTION. OF GOD 
BY A. KAMPMEIER 


O, Thou, who man of. baser earth didst make, 

And ev’n with paradise devise the snake, 

For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blacken’d—man’s forgiveness give—and take! 
—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 


ROM the standpoint of the lowest animals up to that of man, 

evil is considered as that which threatens their welfare and 
existence. The same may be said concerning the different forms 
of the plant kingdom. And besides this ever continuing pressing 
of the countless forms of life upon each other, each striving to 
maintain its existence, there is also a ceaseless struggle of different 
forces with each other in the physical and inorganic world (called 
absurdly “dead” ), often bringing about destruction by the whole- 
sale, upheavals and catastrophes on the earth’s surface, as earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, storms, floods, etc., besides a whole 
train of evils, such as famine and pestilence. This has been the 
history of the past ages of our planet and continues so. 

Of all this, called evil from the standpoint of the countless forms 
of life, man is the most fearfully conscious. The creatures below 
him, at least as far as we can enter into their consciousness, un- 
deniably enjoy life more than man, since they ever live for the 
present, while with man the fear of coming evil and constant care 
and worry that preys upon his mind, increases evil for him the 
more. Besides on account of his higher mental evolution he is 
subject to more difficulties in many respects than the lower crea- 
tures; child bearing is generally more difficult on account of his 
upright position, he is probably also more subject to certain diseases 
than lower creatures on account of his more artificial life. He feels 
the appearance of bodily abnormal defects, such as hare lip, cleft 
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palate and other occasional congenital abnormalities, although such 
also occur in the animals below him, more intensely; and what is 
worse, in mankind also occur horrible mental diseases, of which as 
far as we know lower animals are exempt or which can not occur 
in them in the same degree as in man, on account of lower mental de- 
velopment; and what is worse, man suffers from moral evil which 
often debases him far below lower creatures, as Goethe says: 


“Man, he has reason, yes, but uses it alone 
To act more bestially, than ever beast has done.’ 


It is no wonder then that the commonplace “The earth is a vale 
of sorrows” does not only exist in Christianity, but has ever been 
existing among all peoples, even among the sunny old Greeks, as 
we see in Homer. 

Physical, psychical and moral evil has ever been hard to reconcile 
with an eternally foreknowing, personal, conscious creator and God, 
as he is generally conceived.?, For modern man there is hardly any 


1 My poetical renderings of Goethe may not always be quite fortunate, 
but, I think, sufficiently clear. 


2God (Gud, swedish and Danish), as it has no relation with “good,” 
probably originally only denoted the mysterious active power pervading the 
world, apparently connected with the Sanskrit root hu: past particle huta, “to 
call upon,” or hu, p. p. huta, “to worship,” worshipped with sacrifices.” H. 
and G. interchange in Indo-Germanic languages. Naturally, the idea of per- 
sonality easily crept into the term God, as soon as man became fully conscious 
of himself. But man has not always conceived God as personality in human 
sense. In an earlier stage, before he was fully concious of his superiority 
over other creatures, and when he felt himself more nearly allied with and less 
separated from them, primitive man, comparing himself with them, must have 
seen that many creatures surpassed him in many respects, in strength, in sight 
and other senses, in cunning, skill and foresight, in many things of which he 
knew nothing, flight, swimming, etc. He therefore imagined the mysterious 
powers of nature, as being animals, only more gigantic and more powerful. 
Lightning was a serpent; the rustling of wind and storm, the flapping of the 
wings of some gigantic bird; the roaring of thunder, the voice of some 
enormous animal of prey, etc. Theriomorphism (God-conception in animal 
form) is considered by many thinkers, such as Wundt, as the oldest form of 
worship. Traces of this have gone far into history. Egyptian animal 
worship is not only explainable from the symbolical standpoint, but it is an 
echo from primitive times. Even the ancestors of the Greeks, who fashioned 
their gods according to the most beautiful human forms, began with therio- 
morphism, as the discovery of many primitive Greek god-images show with 
heads of animals. Homer and Greek mythology is full of gods appearing 
in anirnal form or described with animal characteristics. And the ideas of the 
primitive Semites may have been about the same as that of the Dog-rib 
Indians who said that in the beginning all was sea, and that there was a great 
bird with eyes of fire and glances of lightning, with wings of thunder, who 
dived into the sea, which caused the earth to rise, or that of the Caribs, who 
said that Hurakan, the mighty wind called forth the earth, The Hebrew 
ruach, spirit, in Gen. i, 2 originally means wind, and the term merachevet 
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graver assertion than the one, “God is love.” Even a man like 
Richard Rothe, of sincere piety and faith, was compelled to say: 
“That God is love is easily said, but who that only looks at the 
natural course of earthly life, would ever hit upon that thought?” 

Zoroastrianism attempted to solve the problem of evil by the 
assumption of two principles, good and evil, God and the Devil. 
Ancient Greek theology assumed Fate, which stood even above the 
gods as well as men. Hebrew monotheism, or rather henotheism, 
i. e. belief in one Hebrew tribal god, in distinction from other 
Semitic tribal gods, in its earlier form and down to the exile, when 
Yahveh had developed to a universal god, simply attributed in true 
oriental wise, both good and evil to the arbitrary will of Yahveh 
(comp. Amos 3, 6). God is the potter; man, the clay, has no right 
to complain what he does with him. David is tempted by Yahveh 
to take a census. (Taking a census was also among other people, 
for instance the Romans, considered as something evil, needing 
propitiation). Of the temptation to evil by God, we even have a 
trace in the Lord’s prayer, “Lead us not into temptation” of which 
the great pessimist Schopenhauer said that the meaning was: “Let 
me not know what kind of a person I am.” Later under the in- 
fluence of Persian dualism after the exile, Hebrew monotheism also 
assumed a Devil. According to the late Chronicles David is tempted 
to take the census by Satan. Job’s trials are also brought about by 
Satan, after he gets permission from Jahveh. Christian theology 
likewise assumed God and Devil, the first of course mightier than 
the latter, as in Persian dualism and later Judaism after the exile, 
and that God permits evil, physical and moral, due to the Devil, in 
order to finally work out the good plans of God. 

Naturally to every thinking mind, a God, who thus was con- 
tinually hemmed in by the Devil, had to always appear as not truly 
almighty and the idea that God permitted the workings of the Devil, 
in order finally to work out the good plans of God, also did not seem 
to speak for his almightiness. For the question always arose: 
“Why, 1f God foresaw all the endless misery and evil of his crea- 
hovering (over the waters), is a term used of the eagle spreading out his 
wings. The spirit of God in the shape of a dove is perhaps only another last 
faint echo of primitive notions. And the verbal root hawa in the tribal 
Hebrew Yahveh (Jehovah) also means “rushing,” as used of the wind and 
birds of prey. Primitive ideas have left their vestiges in human thought to our 


days, as well as that vestiges of the. primitive human body are left in our 
present one. 
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tion, did he not rather abstain from creating it at all, unless he again 
stood under a kind of Fate, like that of ancient Greek theology, 
which compelled him to create, some uncontrollable, irresistible 
creative urge?” 

Before we go on any further we must stop for a moment at the 

last sentence, the mention of a non-existence of the world, and of 
- some irresistible creative urge. 

In regard to the first, Schopenhauer says, ‘‘The pendulum which 
keeps in motion the clock of metaphysics, that never runs down, is 
the consciousness that the non-existence of this world is just as 
possible as its existence. Thus then, the Spinozistic view of it as 
an absolutely necessary existence, i. e., as something that absolutely 
and in every sense ought to and must be, is a false one. Even simple 
theism, since in its cosmological proof it tacitly starts by inferring 
the previous nonexistence of the world from its existence, thereby 
assumes beforehand that the world is something contingent. Nay 
what is more, we very soon apprehend the world as something, the 
non-existence of which is not only conceivable but indeed pre- 
ferable to its existence. Therefore our wonder at it easily passes 
into a brooding over the fatality which could yet call forth its ex- 
istence, and by virtue of which such stupendous power as is de- 
manded for the production and maintenance of such a world could 
be directed so much against its own interest. The philosophical 
astonishment is therefore at bottom perplexed and melancholy ; 
philosophy like the overture to Don Juan commences with a minor 
chord. It follows from this that it can neither be Spinozism nor 
optimism. The more special nature which has just been indicated, 
of the astonishment which leads us to philosophize, clearly springs 
from the sight of the suffering and the wickedness in the world, 
which even, if they were in the most just proportion to each other, 
and also were far outweighed by good, are yet something which 
absolutely and in general ought not to be.” 

In regard to an irresistible creative urge we say the following, 
first citing a word of Goethe, “God (Goethe’s God, as well known, 
differed very much from the general one) has put such a productive 
power in the world, that even if only the millionth part of it comes 
to life, the world so teems with creatures that war, pestilence, water 
and fire can not affect it.” If then, as it has always been, birth 
and death, coming into existence and going out of existence, seem 
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to have been eternal laws of nature, and if the single individual does 
not count anything, if only the race or genus be preserved, be it 
in the plant or animal kingdom, or that of man, and if life in the 
inorganic kingdom or what is the same, movement in it, on our 
planet as well as in the universe, can only be continued by the striv- 
ing of different forces of nature, to balance each other, or else there 
would be a general standstill, a supposed creative urge could not 
avoid what we call evil. Goethe expresses this in different stanzas 
which for the sake of clearness I will give in prose, thus: “Eternal 
living doing, ever works to remold what is created, in order that it 
does not become rigid,” and ‘“‘The eternal always stirs in everything, 
for everything must fall into nothing, if it wants to persist in being.” 

But there might be a final annihilation of all existence according 
to some physicists which hold that all differences of nature’s en- 
ergies and all differences of heat will finally have balanced each 
other, so that no existence is possible any more. Or if this opinion 
of a final extinction of all being would be wrong, there would con- 
tinue such a course of coming into existence and going out of exist- 
ence eternally without end. The assumption of an irresistible 
urge, a kind of fate, of course would dispose of a personal conscious, 
almighty, foreknowing God altogether. Such an urge would be 
something like the demiurge (creator) of the Gnostics of the second 
Christian century, who without knowing the supreme God or the 
Autopator (father of himself) but still serving him unconsciously 
creates the world, or who rises from the Bythos (the abyss) or 
Sige (eternal silence). But since the idea of a personal conscious 
foreknowing God is so ingrained in the human mind, especially in 
the face of the undeniable wonderful general harmony of the uni- 
verse far out in the domain of illimitable space with its myriads of 
stellar worlds, as down into the domain of our solar system, and in 
the latter again down to the minutest details in the creation of our 
planet, which harmony would seem to point to an almighty, all wise 
world-deviser and planner, called God, we must continue in our 
attempt whether it is possible to reconcile evil with such a God. 

Therefore to another point. The idea that God foresaw all the 
misery and evil, merited and unmerited, did also not seem to imply 
a moral God, but rather the idea of an immoral, cruel, unfeeling 
enormity, beyond any human conception whatever. For if any man 
would foresee any evil endangering his fellowmen, and would not 
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try to prevent it, he would be considered immoral from the human 
standpoint. If man attributes to God personality as he has, he must 
logically also attribute to him morality, as he has, or otherwise the 
morality of such a God must be something entirely different from 
human morality, be the latter of ever the highest kind. In fact 
human morality, of course, because it is a human evolution can be 
as little directly applied to God, as human personality, which is also 
an evolution. We must not be so arrogant, as to attribute human 
personality directly to God. Animals, if they could reason, could 
with the same right apply their personality to God as the old Greek 
philosopher Xenophanes, when criticizing image worship of God in 
human form, said, “If oxen and lions could fashion images of God, 
they would do it in their form.” If we intend to attribute person- 
ality to God, this personality must be multiform, as the term God 
embraces all creation. 

The only way to get rid of the idea of a supernatural conscious 
personal God somewhere outside of the universe, foreseeing all the 
misery and evil of his creation and yet creating it in apparent 
apathetic arbitrariness and without any sense of the fearful power 
of temptations his creatures must go through, in order after long 
eternities to fulfil his final personal plans, whatever they may be, 
seems to be, by conceiving God as something intercosmical, inter- 
natural, active and passive (the latter used in its real meaning as 
suffering) alike as his creation, within the forces and matter of the 
universe, active and passive alike within the inorganic as well as 
the organic life of our planet, as well as in the history of man. 

Further, in all higher religions, God is generally styled as father 
(especially in Judaism and Christianity) and conceived as masculine. 
Why not also as feminine, as mother? The idea of fatherhood 
consistently implies that.of motherhood. It may also be mentioned 
that the idea of God is not at all settled by rigid monotheism. With- 
out intermingling any ideas of sexual relation with the conception 
of God, the fact that the forces and energies of nature always reveal 
themselves in attraction or repulsion, in centrifugal and centripetal 
motion, in contraction and expansion, in the striving of equalizing 
the different tensions, in the affinities or dis-affinities of the chemical 
elements, etc., alone should teach us that a rigid monotheism does 
not answer all questions, and that polytheism, at bottom personifica- 
tion of the forces of nature, in spite of its mythical and gross ideas 
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of gods and goddesses after all contained a germ of truth. To 
resume, the idea of a fatherhood of God, applying it to an inter- 
natural, not supernatural, active and passive presence, implies the 
bearing of all the duties, responsibilities, burdens, cares and suffer- 
ings of his offspring. Therefore only a God, who is intimately re- 
lated and bound up with creation and active and passive in and with 
it, such a conception alone can absolve God from being the apa- 
thetic, arbitrary, conscious personal source of all the endless misery 
and evil in nature. God must be intercosmical, internatural, suffer- 
ing just as much in the birth throes of creation and in the long 
train of world catastrophies, evil and misery, accompanying the 
continuance and evolution of that creation as the individual mem- 
bers of it. Such a God must be bound up as closely with the world, 
as soul and body, which can not be thought of as being active or 
passive apart from each other. God is an activity and passivity born 
with the world, and if it ever dies, will die with it, or he has ever 
been in it and will ever be. 

The assumption of such a God is not any more materialistic, 
absurd or illogical than the traditional one, that God is pure im- 
material, universal spirit, or the metaphysical one, that God is the 
world-soul and mind, severed entirely from the material body of 
creation. 

For what do all the terms, spirit, soul, mind mean? The term 
spirit, from the Latin spiritus, means breath, that which indicates 
that there is life in a being. And the terms throughout all other 
languages, answering to the Latin spiritus, also mean breath, the 
Greek pneuma, the Germanic terms, Geist, Geescht, Gisht, Yeast, 
ghost (compare Holy Ghost for Holy Spirit) even gas, as invented 
by the Dutch chemist Helmont, all mean the same. The old Ger- 
manic church, as Grimm tells us, was long undecided, whether to 
use atum (mod. Germ. atem) the same as Sanscrit atman, and mean- 
ing also breath, wind, or geist for the Latin spiritus. The Hebrew 
ruach, as said above, also means nothing but breath, wind. And 
what does the Latin anima, soul, related to Greek anemos, wind, 
and Latin ammus, mind, mean? Originally nothing but breath, 
wind. The Greek Psyche for soul also means breath. And the 
English “soul,” Anglo-saxon sawel (Gothic saizwala) is related to the 
verb “sough” (pronounced “suf”) meaning to blow or sigh as the 
wind. Is there any special supernatural revelation in the words: 
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“God is a spirit?’ Nothing more is said by the term “spirit of 
God,” than that it indicates the universal life, prevading nature. 
If the terms spirit, soul were later used for an imagined immaterial, 
nebular form, a ghost in the sense ghost is now used, leaving man 
at the time of death, but not only in the case of man, but also in 
the case of an animal, for primitive man believed in the ghosts of 
- animals as well as those of men, and was more consistent regarding 
the soul’s immortality, that was a different thing. Originally the word 
spirit had nothing to do with an immaterial, nebular form, neither 
in regard to man, or in regard to God, who even now probably is 
imagined by most people as a man-like, immaterial, nebular form, 
everywhere present in the universe. And what does mind mean if 
we speak of God as the world-mind? Mind, allied to Latin mens 
and Greek menos at bottom originally meant the same as spirit, soul. 
It denoted the life principle in man and only later it acquired the 
meaning of the rational principle in man, just as spirit and soul 
did. It finally acquired the metaphysical meaning as if it could 
exist without the body, just as it happened to the terms spirit and 
soul. To sum up, originally all these terms meant the same thing, it 
denoted that mysterious thing “life,” of which breath gave evidence. 
But breath again, analyzed chemically, as well known, belongs to the 
domain of matter, as animals and man inhale oxygen and exhale 
carbon dioxide, while plants inhale carbon dioxide and exhale 
oxygen. Thus what we call spirit, soul in man, animal and plant is 
accompanied by a chemical process, by which of course we do not 
mean to say that the mystery of life itself is explained as little as 
when that mystery is explained by saying that life is due to the 
spirit of God, supposed to be something immaterial severed from 
matter, but only, that life and God has no supernatural but an in- 
ternatural origin, or has ever been in nature or will be. 


‘Would that be God, who from outside alone 
Would move the all and let it circle on 
As were it from his fingers spun? 
He’s due to move the world within, 
Enclosing nature, nature him, 
So that what in him moves and is, 
Does ne’er his might nor spirit miss.” (Goethe) 
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The foregoing attempt to absolve God will of course be con- 
sidered as utterly materialistic, pantheistic or atheistic by many. The 
objection will be made that the views expressed make no distinction 
between God, spirit, soul, mind on the one hand, and matter on the 
other. To this the answer may be given, “If God is something 
purely immaterial, pure spirit, pure mind and as such has created 
the world, why did he not create a purely immaterial world? Why 
are, what we call soul of man or his mind, if they are supposed to be 
immaterial, joined to. a material body? A purely spiritual world, 
bereft of all matter would also have been free of all what we call 
evil.. And why is all life joined to matter? And what is life? As 
long as the mystery of life is not explained, but only its outward 
evidences and phenomena described by the terms spirit, soul, mind, 
objectors are on the same par with the writer, as he made no attempt 
to solve the mystery of life itself. 

The objection of atheism is only in so far valid as the writer 
does not place God outside but in nature. In what way, what we 
call consciousness is connected with an internatural God we do not 
pretend to know. But we know this much, that man’s very limited 
consciousness, which has only been developed very gradually 
through ages and ages, has drawn all the elements, which form its 
basis and have evolved it, from nature and the workings of the life 
in it, which is termed God, and that man with his mind can not 
create anything really new. All our creations and inventions are 
only products based on discovered secrets of nature and the God 
active in it. We only detect and unfold the secrets of nature, and 
as every one knows, it has taken thousands and thousands of years 
till man has come to the knowledge he now has, and which is still 
exceedingly limited. We still need to draw on nature and only on 
it. Nature was our teacher and will ever be. If mind is dependent 
on life, and life is everywhere in the universe, then mind is every- 
where, as the countless wonderful examples of instinct in animal 
and plant life show. Instinct and reason are only matters of degree, 
and the word instinct only a confession of our ignorance in regard 
to the working of mind in the organic world below us. And if in 
the inorganic, and what we call the physical world, comprising the 
great forces of nature, there is always and everywhere movement, 
only another term for life, there is also mind. Whether we de- 
scribe that life in terms of chemistry and physics, as also many 
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things in plant life or in that of lower animal organisms, does not 
make much difference. 

Everybody tries to work out a philosophy, which seems to an- 
swer questions, by which he is troubled. So the writer. If his 
attempt, probably very defective, is pantheistic or atheistic, for 
both are generally considered the same (Schopenhauer says: 
‘Pantheism is only a polite way for saying farewell to God as 
generally conceived) the writer finds himself in company with 
many of the greatest thinkers from ancient times on till today. 
There name is legion. They all arrived at pantheism in one or the 
other way in their attempt to unite the idea of God with nature. 

But atheism can be arrived at even from the standpoint, that 
God is pure spirit and that the human soul is an outflow of God, 
having nothing in common with matter, which is nothing but fleeting 
and at bottom the source of evil. For what is really the final out- 
come of that extravagent mysticism to which Thomas Aquinas, the 
normal dogmatic theologian of the Middle Ages gave the strongest 
impulse followed by such mystics as Eckhart? God could, according 
to the mystics already here on earth, so be received into the humar 
soul, that it enjoyed in the fullest sense the vision of his essence, 
and that the earthly, still clinging to the soul, was as unsubstantial 
as the earthly connected with the transubstantiated host and wine 
in the eucharist. The writer here follows Harnack, History of 
Dogma, (Vol. VI, p. 105). But the description of God, into which 
the soul is finally after death absorbed completely, is so negatively 
defined, that God at last vanishes into nothing. God is described 
as the abysmal substance, “the waste Deity,” “the silent substance.” 
Such descriptions remind of the God of the Christian Gnostics 
‘mentioned above, who spoke of “the God that is not,” creating 
chaos, containing all the seeds of the world” from himself, or of 
“the Abyss,” “the father of himself,” or of “Silence” from which 
the world arose. The absorption into a God thus described is. ar 
absorption into nothing, like the Buddhist Nirvana. It is a question 
whether the general Christian idea of God is not often just as hazy 
as this mystic mediaeval one, so that the opprobrium “atheism” is 
not always justified, when used by traditional religion against others. 
That term, as all know, has always been used in a very heedless 
way against ancient Greek philosophers, by traditional religion, as 
also against the first Christians. 
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The God, whom the writer has attempted to absolve, is at least 
not a God, whom at all times even his sincere believers have often 
been on the verge to blaspheme in bitterness, since they considered 
him as having called forth the world with full foreknowledge of 
all the evil to follow. If God has been born in and with the world 
or has ever been in it, he is part and parcel of it and must bear with 
it all the unavoidable evils, which seem to be necessary to carry on 
the whole creation and to produce its general harmony and well 
being, though of course it must be admitted this is often not of 
much consolation to the individual sufferer who must bear his fate 
resignedly. 

Of all the evils, which God must suffer with the world the most, 
are the avoidable ones, those in the moral world, which is the world 
of man. It is undeniable that man, who loves to call himself the 
crown of creation, its masterpiece, has brought about more evils 
that were avoidable, through his egotism, greed and ingenious 
brutality, of which no beast of prey is capable, since it only seeks 
to quench its hunger, than have ever the forces of nature, animals 
of prey, or other things, brought about evils which are seemingly 
unavoidable in creation. We only mention the horrible waste and 
bloodshed man always brought about by war alone. In one year 
of war, especially in modern times, more destruction and waste are 
brought about than can be replaced by many years of peace. It is 
this fact, which sometimes makes one doubt, whether man is the 
crown and masterpiece of creation, were it not, that man has also 
in many other ways shown his worth in creation, which worth we 
generally bring into connection with the idea of God as being the 
essence of that, which is the best, highest and noblest. God was 
to Goethe the name for that, which gives worth to existence, while 
nature was that which gives actuality to it, and both these live to- 
gether as one reality, according to Professor G. Simmel in Logos 
ES: 


HAVE MEN ANY RIGHT TO:BE STUPID? 
BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


W°* cannot analyze experience into any absolutely fortuitous 

mass of conscious moments, for it would be more a precocious 
segregation than a mature sorting of life’s data which would be so 
rash as to try to exclude the connection by probable cause, by the 
series-structure of all the functional activities in the vital economy 
and its consequent abhorrence of all socalled ‘“‘pure accidents.” 
Bare consciousness is not all there is in any certain experience- 
function; for one thing there must be intentionally directed atten- 
tion as well as bare sentiency if there is to be anything intelligible 
in either consciousness or functional experience. The essential and 
substantial characteristics of experience are sentiency, conscious- 
ness, directed attention, and active or creative use of what is ex- 
perienced ; it must be recognized and accepted as responding only 
to what is real and actual, while it is only its adjectival and postula- 
tive aspect which permits of all manner of skew-sight delusion, 
hysterical ascription, malassociative contradiction, dyslogistic asser- 
tion and prejudicial negation. 

Men may crystallize their thoughts and actions into dogmas 
and conservative habits, they may even boil their past experience 
down until it becomes a categorical conserve of persistent tradition 
and imperative proverbialism; but that strategy will not guarantee 
the intelligence of their action-patterns, no amount of given prestige 
will ever prevent them from remaining stupid and averse to that 
more amiable accommodation (functional adaptation) which re- 
quires original and perhaps heroic effort of each individual mind 
and body as it comes in contact with life. The power to modify at 
will any one of his particular tropisms, any one of his personal 
viewpoints or functions, is all the freewill and self-determination a 
man has or is capable of ; but it is the directly opposite characteristic 
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to that psychic inertia which renders a man both stupid and lazy, 
neither willing to be disturbed by others nor ambitious to work 
transfiguration on himself. Such a one misses the true discipline 
of experience which always tries to teach a man to be generous 
rather than selfish, intelligent instead of stupid, openminded rather 
than prejudicial. 

Life and Nature are forever trying to make men see that their 
true progressive function is adaptive, not recessive; that their 
minds must be agile and their thoughts flexible instead of slothful, 
stiff and unyielding. The average man seems never quite able to 
believe that life is a continuous process of give and take, trial and 
_ experiment, creative will and appreciative taste; that it is an end- 
less series of contacts with the spiritual as well as the material facts 
of existence in which he succeeds or fails in reaching a proper 
understanding of its various contents and activities in direct pro- 
portion to his functional success or failure in dealing with the 
peirastic stream of Life in general. Empirical content as well as 
intuitive conscience must be well attended if he expects to be wholly 
conscious of his full capacity and duty as an intelligent member of 
the Cosmos and of human society. 

No one is as free as he thinks he is, and can never be as free 
as he would like to be. Even if a man could realize in his own 
affairs that unlimited freedom of action which was Proudhon’s 
great social desideratum, he would still have the task of proving 
by constructive achievement that his code was not a sterile indi- 
vidualism, if not also a destructive anarchism. Even when an 
intelligent man sees that the usual procedure of political govern- 
ment proves it to be “that brute engine which has been the only 
spring of the vices of mankind’ (Godwin), he does not feel that 
his condition would be very materially improved by establishing a 
universal freedom or even by sanctioning the usual ravinage and 
corruption of socalled republican representative forms of govern- 
ment. The prime requisite for enlightening and ennobling the 
world, provided we assume that political government in some form 
is necessary to give us safety while so employed, does not rest in 
any program of absolute individualism, any out and out freedom- 
theory whether moral, political, social, economic or industrial, but 
consists simply in somehow or other getting each and every man 
to sincerely seek such improvement on his own mind and character 
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first, and then with honest anxieties for the welfare of humanity 
seek to aid and comfort his neighbors. If this first foundation is 
never laid whatever superstructure of culture and civilization we 
may find occasion to build will never be staunch and true and 
durable. The salvage and refinement of the individual soul is the 
first and most necessary move. 

Thus, taking this world at its best, it is not the gayety and color 
of a material development alone nor yet the grandeur of great 
industrial exploits and political hegemony, but simply the deeper 
and more secure functions, thoughts, deeds and aspirations which 
make for the social superstructure of courage, the enlightened moral 
sense of generosity and tolerance, the supremacy of a philosophical 
conscience and creative genius. Now we know of course that 
requiring these to make up the fulness of life is a purely human 
necessity whether in Utopian dreams or in idealized states of cul- 
tural theory, but to actually realize them in honest functional posses- 
sion and active social practice by virtue of intentional search and 
decisive achievement—this is what marks the divinity and melior- 
istic power of man. We should likewise know that our vaunted 
progress is really a retrogression if the vulgarian’s exile of grand 
and noble people is permitted to make our loves more lonely and 
our inspirations less exalted. The whole matter is hereby shown to 
be grounded on the question of the meliorability of the world; of 
the individual human character first and of the human social com- 
munity (city, nation, and world) second. The basic meliorism of 
our morality is what we aim to doctrinaire to the heavens so as to 
be a fit goal for popular aspiration and devout achievement. It is 
ethical accomplishment, to spiritual devotion and philosophical 
this feature of betterment which spurs us on to moral decision and 
applications of theopathic guidance. 

According to the melioristic conception, the pinnacle expression 
of man’s rational nature is justice while the highest function of his 
sensitive nature is benevolence. The purpose of man’s life is to 
enlighten and ennoble himself first and to be just and generous 
toward his fellow men second; not merely serve some more or less. 
exact dispensation of rewards and deserts to his immediate family, 
friends, city or country, not to share the usual fate of justice and 
intelligence during wartime when everyone is expected to be willing 
and ready to die (morally and intellectually) for his country, but: 
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to carry his justice and generosity on out to that wider world of all 
humanity, to all existences known or unknown, so that his philos- 
ophy will not be devoted to finite Realities at home, nor his religion 
to automorphic Gods in exile. The final cause of the action need 
not always be found in self-love or any other goal of private satis- 
faction; it may often be seen to arise from a purely disinterested 
aim to know that others have their true deserts, their proper share 
of life’s blessings and beatitudes. An intelligent and generous man 
will always exercise a normal regard for the needs as well as for 
the rights of others because he views life and values humanity from 
the melioristic standpoint. He will be both just and kind because 
these are the automatic and spontaneous expressions of his spiritual 
nature, not because he is shrewd and finds such conduct occasionally 
expedient. True altruism exerts more force in doing good than in 
trying to make people good; it performs the benevolent action itself, 
not merely voicing anxious exhortations for others to perform the 
action. It is just and generous rather than legislative and dema- 
gogic; it always sharpens a man’s wits for the public good rather 
than his own, making him take care that his thoughts and deeds are 
not merely beneficent and patronizing, but benevolent and just and 
rational. Stupidity being perhaps a greater enemy to altruism than 
downright selfishness and finite interest. 

Men of the present day, even some of our leading religionists 
and moral uplifters, do not seem to think and act in the inner light 
of an eternal purpose and viewpoint. They seem rather to take 
aesthetic delight only in the false originality of variation and 
piquancy. I wonder if they really have no fundamental convictions 
regarding the moral concord of righteousness and happiness; I 
wonder if they really would rather live the fallacies of their strange 
doctrine when it gives sly sanction to the specious present with all 
its expedient situations and pragmatic values read in the sophist 
eisegesis of an opportunist will. If they do then they, are but so 
many shrewd vulgarians flourishing in a golden age of folly and 
hypocrisy; not one of them lacking somewhat of a covert inclina- 
tion to reverse Goethe’s great discriminative choice. And even with 
the whole race of modern reformers, he is surely a sage in sanctity 
who, a Goethe in the present turbulent age, does not soon grow 
corrupt and choose gainful error (Nutzlichen Irrthum) rather than 
what often appears in the tragic paradox of painful truth (Schad- 
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liche Wahrheit). It is a common but by no means philosophical 
thing nowadays for people to demand what suits their immediate 
need, instead of adapting both their needs and their demands to the 
propitious aims of a nobler life and destiny. It is an inexorable law 
of Nature and an inevitable fact in the life of man that a moral 
theory rooted in pleasure and acquisition is bound to take noticeable 
complexion from the soil wherein it flourishes, and its fruit cannot 
help but be of rich or poor taste in the same proportion. 

Modern culture is a mosaic of all the desires and thoughts and 
beliefs of world history, supplemented by all the desires, thoughts 
and beliefs which have fired the sould of man altho not enjoying 
the prestige of since appearing in the literature of recorded history. 
Happily the less noble aspects of our vaunted civilization are to be 
found only in scattered places. But by this mention of a sporadic 
decay and degeneracy I do not refer complacently to the cultural 
disparity between our modern commonwealth and the loose village 
life of some cannibal tribe, nor to the intellectual departure we 
‘have made from the remote empire of uncouth but world-wide 
savagery. Rather am I like Macaulay who has taken shrewd choice 
of honest English to tell us that civilization breeds its own Huns and 
Vandals amongst its own palaces, churches and libraries who will 
someday rise up to destroy their parents with a fiercer ignorance and 
a more destructive form of viciousness than were ever displayed by 
the hordes of Attila and Genseric. Never will we have security 
against this future disaster until our culture is made honest and 
spiritual instead of clever and wordly; never will our culture 
become honest and spiritual until we have supplemented our 
scholastic curricula with a thoro instruction (if possible with hving 
examples) of Righteousness, the fourth “R” which Homer Bodley 
considers the forgotten factor in education.’” A whole new departure 
in educational moralism would herewith arise showing that rectitude 
and integrity have both a cosmic and a human aspect and applica- 
tion; its main thesis would be that God’s manifestations in the 
Universe as Law, Purpose, Beauty, Uniformity, Justice and Benev- 
olence, reach as well to man and are the principles on which his life 
is given order, inspiration and significance, because without them he 
would never have any science, art or religion. Man’s culture cannot 
be either durable or sincere if he leaves God and Righteousness out 


of his program. 
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The pejorist and the cynic would have us believe that the melior- 
ability of man and his world is impossible, an illusion of pretense 
grounded in his superiority complex. But if man can really make 
spiritual progress by taking honest and determined hold upon the 
cosmic consciousness, by making implacable decision and endeavor 
in his practice of the nobler aims of life, what feeble faculty the 
cynic or the pejorist displays when claiming that “the dogma of — 
man’s Progress is only the reaction to the dogma of his Fall’ 
(Flaubert). The actual scene is not one of dogmatic reaction, 
because there has been no “fall”; the only real process that has 
been pursued has been man’s slow struggle up from the brutal 
savage world, out of the muck and murder of bestial life into the 
music and meliorism of a spiritual transfiguration. The philosoph- 
ical eclectic, if he has to be an eclectic at all, will not gloss over 
the spiritual pedigree of man’s present status in the cosmic in- 
heritance, but he will exercise many careful scruples in discriminat- 
ing between the various deliverances from which he must make 
his life-choice, and having made his melioristic decision he will find 
affection for neither pejorist nor cynic. It is a vital decision and he 
will devote much time and attention to the merits of each action- 
pattern; he will not ignore nor take umbrage from anything how- 
soever base and worthless it may appear. Instead he will make stern 
use of his intelligence and moral discrimination to sort out the best, 
the truest, and the broadest-minded from the worst, the false, the 
narrow, shallow and inane; and in so doing he will be exercising 
that divine faculty which God has given him for sounding the 
spiritual depths and taking courageous emprise out over the farthest 
horizon of life’s turbulent sea. 


SOME RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS 
BY BURTON T. DOYLE 


' ie ee. inherent in the human breast has always been 
belief both in the existence of some original and all-powerful 
creative agency, and in the continuity of life somewhere else after 
its end on earth. It has been co-existent with the exigencies of life 
itself. Even had it not been inherent, life’s ups and downs would 
have given it an early birth; for only some principle of such belief 
brought consolation and encouragement to troubled souls. The 
efficacy of its saving virtues did not depend so much upon its scien- 
tific soundness as it did upon the quality of the faith that was back 
of it. If that faith was strong, firm and steadfast, the belief back 
of it enabled its believer successfully to encounter great difficulties, 
bear-up under grave adversities and overcome stubborn obstacles. 
It was not only an innate shield of protection in times of danger 
but also a portable agency of courage and consolation that neither 
attracted the eyes of Envy, nor aroused the spirit of Jealousy. It 
was an ever-present help in times of need; and, if all forms of such 
belief had been completely taken away from any race or people, 
they might have lived to no purpose—remained like insensate ani- 
mals. So that the world has owed much to its ideas on the subject 
of religion—its philosophy concerning a future life. 

But, while such beliefs have been both perennial and universal, 
widely divergent conceptions concerning them have come to different 
peoples and at different times, those of the North American Indians 
being more or less weird and unique. All of their nations and tribes 
believed in a future life. “Even the grains of corn we plant under 
the earth grow up and become living things, and we Indians 
shall never die,” one of their wise chiefs once said; and, without 
our Revelation to guide him, the world’s wisest philosopher could 
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never have formulated nor given a better reason for the faith that 
was in him. But nearly all of the North American Indians con- 
ceived such a future life to be only an improved renewal of their 
earthly pursuits, pleasures, relations, activities and diversions. To 
them, God was the “Great Spirit,’ and Heaven was a “Happy 
Hunting- Ground.” It was one of their beliefs that, after an earthly 
death and the departed soul had been awhile in the spirit-world, the 
soul could, if it so chose, return to earth and be born again, but not 
as a new-born infant by any means. That second-birth was a re- 
union with, and a re-animation of, the same bones with which the 
soul had been identified before death, and the re-animated creation 
was restored to its own particular tribe. 

In keeping with that belief, it was the custom of some tribes to 
gather together and, then, to clean, dry and carefully preserve the 
bones of their departed ones. It was also a custom among some of 
the tribes to place such gathered, cleaned, dried and preserved bones 
into a sort of tomb, lined with beautiful flowers and a mound erected 
over it. 

But nearly all of the different tribes, in burying their dead, 
enterred with the bodies such articles asit was supposed they might 
have use for, either in the Spirit-World, or on their journeys to it. 
Believing that the soul’s destination was the happy hunting-ground 
of the Spirit-World, they frequently let food for use on the way and 
weapons, or feminine finery, for use after arrival accompany the 
bodies in burial. 

Their chief burial ceremony consisted of a solemn dance, after 
which the bereaved relatives cut themselves with edged instruments, 
blackened their faces and wailed, night and morning, in solitary 
places. 

The most of them believed that the soul, at death, undertook a 
long journey, which had to be made before it could reach its destina- 
tion. But their beliefs as to the exact character of such a journey 
and what beset the soul enroute differed somewhat among the dif- 
ferent tribes. Some fancied that the sould had to cross a deep and 
swift stream over a bridge consisting of a single slender log. Others 
substituted for such a single slender log an enormous snake. But, 
in both cases, the journeying-soul had to combat with a fierce dog. 
Still others believed that the journeying-soul had to be ferried in a 
stone-canoe across such a stream, or a great expanse of water. But, 
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notwithstanding the belief in such post mortem difficulties and 
hazards, the North American Indian’s beliefs provided no room 
whatever for a place of torment, or punishment, after an earthly 
death. No purgatory, no hades, no hell of fire and brimstone 
figured at all in his philosophy. 

But one important belief, peculiarly their own, was in the duality 
of souls. In their philosophy of human existence, every sentient 
being was possessed of two souls, or two spirits—a greater and a 
lesser one, so separable that, during one’s last-illness, the lesser soul 
was carried away by the denizens of the Ghost Land, while the 
greater one remained with the body till death, and then departed 
with the last breath. Nor did they differ materially in the character- 
istics of this dual-soul. It possessed neither the vital forces of the 
body nor the intelligent faculties of the mind. After it left the 
body, it became a sort of third entity without vital force or intel- 
ligent action. It became abstract in character, and was liable to 
get lost on its long journey. 

And yet their code of belief provided means of separating the 
good from the bad in the hereafter. It did not do so by creating 
two separate and distinct heavens—one for the good and the other 
for the bad. The result was accomplished by means of partitions 
of degrees, which divided one and the same heaven into two realms. 
The one in which the less worthy were to be quartered was known 
as the Ghost-Land; and the one in which the highest and the 
best were rewarded was known as the Land of Supernatural People. 
The former was within the reach of all, but the latter was within 
the reach and attainment of only the limited few. And yet the two 
were not differentiated by any vastly different environments and 
activities after death. It was rather believed that the inhabitants 
who went from earth to both realms ate, drank, hunted, lived and 
amused themselves after death in keeping with the same fashions, 
customs, habits and characteristics that obtained among them dur- 
ing their earthly lives. It was a great change without material 
differences—another life at the end of a long journey. 

The Indian-mind, in its original environments, was one of rich 
imagination, vast fertility and novel imagery. His conceptions and 
ideas were peculiar and his own—original. His philosophy and 
conceptions differed vitally from those of other races. His folk- 
lore, or mythology, was not inferior in the richness of its novelty 
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nor the vastness of its compass to that of any other untutored 
nation. And, while quite enough of it has already been collected 
and collated to give the North American Indian both a prominent 
and a permanent place in the library of the world’s folk-lore, the 
task of making a complete collection of his phiosophies, beliefs and 
made almost constantly ; and we are all interested in them, if for no 
superstitions has not yet been completed. New additions are being 
other reason, because they are vitally and peculiarly American. 


RABELAIS AND THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE 
BY BIRGER R. HEADSTROM 


T was during his long sojourn at the cloister that Rabelais became 
I acquainted with the instincts, the hopes, and the ideas of the 
Renaissance in the form which it pursued in France, in England and 
in Germany,—a form, not merely humanist, but rich in aspirations 
for social and political improvement. And to Rabelais who was, 
above all, desirous of a non-monastic life-desirous rather of a joy- 
ous and free life, free from all restraint and obedience to the harsh 
and severe laws of monastic existence—its nobleness of purpose in- 
spired him to give expression to its real significance as translated 
in the spirit and temper of his time. 

That Rabelais has appealed to the imagination of men in many 
ways is attested by the various conceptions which have been formed 
of him. Some have viewed him as a sober reformer, of a rational 
if not dogmatic religion, who clothed his morals in a farcical en- 
velope for the double purpose of enabling the vulgar to appreciate 
them and to protect himself from the consequences of his reforming 
zeal; to others he is not religous, and his book is more or less a 
protest against any attempt to explain supernaturally the riddle of 
the earth; while to many he is the incarnation of the “esprit Gaul- 
ois,” preferring to accept life as he found it, and if not blind to its 
graver features at least disregardful of them. 

These various views, conflicting as they are, indicate if nothing 
more than no one view can satisfactorily explain him; and it is just 
this that commands our attention. He is a mystery which fascinates 
us; who has given us a riddle which we find great delight in trying 
to solve; and though many attempts to adjust an interpretation of 
his work to him have been made, we are still far from understand- 
ing the real Rabelais, for to identify Rabelais with Pantagruel, as 
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many have done, fails to account for the vast amount of laughter 
and foolery which veils a little sense and reason; while to connect 
him with Panurge fails equally as well to explain the education 
scheme, the solemn apparition of Gargantua among the farcical and 
fantastic variations on Panurge’s wedding, and many other passages. 
Yet after all, any one reading Rabelais who is possessed of a good 
knowledge of the history and literature of his time, and the times 
which preceded him, can not fail to appreciate the intrinsic value of 
his book. 

Rabelais had no definite purpose, or fixed intention, when he 
began to write, but the immense popularity and success of his lively 
satire gradually suggested to him that in the satirical criticism of the 
life he saw around him he could give definition to those sentiments 
which study and meditation had invoked within him. Still, it is in 
the very absence of any definite purpose that the value and merit 
of his work lies. Though he certainly detested the monkish system, 
as well as the brutish ignorance of the earlier systems of education, 
he was essentially a satirist rather than a reformer. By merely 
giving expression to his thoughts and views on the life around him, 
rather than trying to enforce some system of thought or opinion, 
he serves as a spotless mirror to the temper of the earlier Renais- 
sance. He had no universal medicine of his own to offer, nor did 
he attack anyone else’s; he was content to observe life in its complex 
manifestations and to note its serious affairs in a lighter vein than 
possibly the tempo of the times warranted. In the Oracle of the 
Bottle, there is a certain “echo,” as it has been called, ‘of the con- 
clusion of the preacher,” a certain acknowledgement of the vanity 
of things. It is this theme that rather characterizes his entire work, 
and is, in some respects, a reflection of the spirit of his age. From 
his close association with the affairs of the world, and the reaction 
of his own peculiar nature to the various social, political and re- 
ligious matters, there was derived his doctrine of Pantagruelism, a 
sort of philosophy hard to define and almost equally as difficult to 
understand. Meaning in itself humour, it seems illogical to consider 
Rabelais as a mere humourist, for his wealth of learning enabled 
him to penetrate deep into the more serious affairs of life and to 
give definition to the thoughts which this study awoke within him. 
Humour, though not easily defined, when associated wtih Rabelais 
seems to assume a deeper meaning, a meaning in harmony with 
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his character,—a character complex and mysterious; and thus it 
can be said that Pantagruelism, in a sense, consists in the extension 
of a wide sympathy to all human affairs with a comprehension of 
their vanity. Yet, in this attitude we find an almost complete lack 
of reverence, and what seems more strange a failure to appreciate 
_ passion and poetry. In Pantagruel, there are touches of the latter, 
as in the portrait of Quintessence, but passion is conspicuous by its 
absence,—an absence for which the plan of the book, and its comic 
structure, do not admit of an adequate explanation. 

To understand Rabelais is to compare him with Lucian and 
Swift, although he is much less a mere mocker than Lucian and 
entirely destitute of Swift’s ferocity, even when attacking the abuses 
and faults of the monkish and educational systems. It is probably 
Lucian whom it is most necessary to know to fully appreciate 
Rabelais. 

No one in reading Rabelais can fail to remark on the strange 
mixture of obsolete words and phrases and the wealth of allegorical 
allusions which he employed in his writings. No doubt his freedom 
and coarseness of language and imagery, characteristic of both 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, has been responsible for much of the 
confusion existing in respect to him. His obscenity, in particular, 
has come in for a great deal of criticism; and though the anti- 
Rabelaisians held the view that he “liked filth and wallowed in it 
from choice” there is nevertheless an excellent explanation for his 
licence. For it must be remembered that his book was, above all, 
popular, and written for the popular classes; and that the popular 
French literature of the middle ages, as distinguished from the 
courtly and literary literature which was singularly pure, can hardly 
be exceeded in coarseness. In fact, the fabliaux, the early burlesque 
romances of the Audiger class, and the farces of the 15th century, 
are no less obscene than the worst passages of Pantagruel. 

To quote from a writer who seems to have expressed within a 
few lines a fairly true estimate of Rabelais: “His great work,” 
speaking of Pantagruel, “has been taken for an exercise on trans- 
cendental philosophy, for a concealed theological polemic, for an 
allegorical history of this and that personage of his time, for a 
merely literary utterance, for an attempt to tickle the popular ear 
and taste.” It is all of these and it is more, all of them in parts, 
none of them in deliberate and exclusive intention. It may perhaps 
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be called the exposition and commentary of all the thoughts, feel- 
ings, aspirations and knowledge of a particular time and nation put 
forth in attractive literary form by a man who for once combined 
the practical and literary spirit, the power of knowledge and the 
power of expression. The work of Rabelais is the mirror of the 
16th century in France, reflecting at once its comeliness and its 
uncomeliness, its high aspirations, its voluptuous tastes, its political 
and religious dissensions, its keen criticism, its eager appetite and 
hasty digestion of learning, its gleams of poetry, and its ferocity of 
manners. In Rabelais, we can divine the “‘Pleiade” and Marat, the 
Cymbalum mundi and Montaigne, Amyot and the Amadis, even 
Calvin and Duperron.” 
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THE-POroOl VU AMERICA’S OLDEST BOOK. 
BY LEWIS SPENCE* 


ONE of the scanty native records of America which pre-date 
the Discovery holds for us an importance so great, both from 
the mythological and the historical viewpoints, as does the Popol 
Vuh, the long-lost and curiously recovered sacred book of the civil- 
ized Maya-Quiche people of Guatemala. The Book of the Cakchi- 
quels and The Books of Chilan Balam are both of moment and great 
interest because of the historical data with which they provide the 
student of the Central American past. But neither contains a tithe 
of the rich mythological information treasured up in the Popol Vuh. 
The pity is that its mythology has not a very direct bearing upon 
that of the Maya proper as we know it from the manuscript paint- 
ings and sculptures of the Maya people of Yucatan, probably be- 
cause it was written at a different period from the Maya heyday. 
In all likelihood it is more venerable, but precise criteria are lacking. 
But it is certainly supplementary to Maya belief and it casts a flood 
of light on the nature and actions of several gods of the Maya and 
Mexicans, sometimes under different or slightly altered names, 
and, above all, it gives us by far the clearest picture of Central 
American cosmogony and theology which we possess. Whether it 
has been tampered with, sophisticated by late copyists, is a problem 
almost as difficult of solution as that of the alteration of the Old 
Testament, but such indications of this as seem to exist can scarcely 
be dealt with faithfully and fundamentally in view of our slight 
knowledge of the whole question. 
The text we possess, the recovery of which forms one of the 
most romantic episodes in the history of American bibliography, was 


* Author of The Gods of Mexico, The Civilization of Ancient Mexico, etc. 
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written by a Christianized native of Guatemala some time in the 
seventeenth century, and was copied in the Quiche language, in 
which it was originally written, by a monk of the Order of Predi- 
catores, one Francisco Ximenes, who also added a Spanish transla- 
tion and scholia. The Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, a profound 
student of American archeology and language (whose euhemer- 
istic interpretations of the Mexican myths are as worthless as the 
priceless materials he unearthed are valuable) deplored, in a letter 
to the Duc de Valmy, the supposed loss of the Popol Vuh, which 
he was aware had been made use of early in the nineteenth century 
by a certain Don Felix Cabrera. Dr. C. Scherzer, an Austrian 
scholar, thus made aware of its value, paid a visit to the Republic 
of Guatemala in 1854 or 1855, and was successful in tracing the 
missing manuscript in the library of the University of San Carlos 
in the city of Guatemala. It was afterwards ascertained that its 
scholiast, Ximenes, had deposited it in the library of his convent 
at Chichicastenango, whence it passed to the San Carlos library in 
1830. 

Scherzer at once made a copy of the Spanish translation of the 
manuscript, which he published at Vienna in 1856 under the title of 
Las Historias del origen de los Indios de Guatemala, par el R. P. F. 
Francisco Ximenes. The Abbé Brasseur also took a copy of the 
original, which he published at Paris in 1860, with the title Vuh 
Popol: Le Livre Sacré de Quiches, et les Mythes de l Antiquite 
Americaine. In this work the Quiche original and the Abbé’s 
French translation are set forth side by side. Unfortunately both 
the Spanish and the French translations leave much to be desired 
so far as their accuracy is concerned, and they are rendered of little 
use by reason of the misleading notes which accompany them. The 
late Dr. Eduard Seler of Berlin was, prior to his death, engaged 
on a translation from the Quiche, but it appears to have been left 
unfinished. 

The name “Popol Vuh” signifies “Record of the Community,” 
and its literal translation is “Book of the Mat,” from the Quiche 
words “pop” or “popol,” a mat or rug of woven rushes or bark on 
which the entire family sat, and “vuh” or “uuh,” paper or book, 
from “uoch” to write. The Popol Vuh is an example of a world- 
wide type of annals of which the first portion is pure mythology, 
which gradually shades off into pure history, evolving from the 
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hero-myths of saga to the recital of the deeds of authentic person- 
ages. It may, in fact, be classed with the Heimskringla of Snorre, 
the Danish History of Saxo-Grammaticus, the Chinese History in 
the Five Books, and the Japanese Nihogi. 

The language in which the Popol Vuh was written, was, as has 
been said, the Quiche, a dialect of the great Maya-Quiche tongue 
spoken at the time of the Conquest from the borders of Mexico on 
the north to those of the present States of Nicaragua on the south; 
but whereas the Maya was spoken in Yucatan proper, and the 
State of Chiapas, the Quiche was the tongue of the peoples of that 
part of Central America now occupied by the States of Guatemala, 
Honduras and San Salvador, where it is still used by the natives. 
It is totally different from the Nahuatl, the language of the peoples 
of Anahuac or Mexico, both as regards its origin and structure, and 
its affinities with other American tongues are even less distinct than 
those between the Slavonic and Teutonic groups. Of this tongue 
the Popol Vuh is practically the only monument; at all events the 
only work by a native of the district in which it was used. 

At the period of their discovery, subsequent to the fall of 
Mexico, the Quiche people of Guatemala had lost much of that 
culture which was characteristic of the Maya race, the builders of 
the great stone cities of Guatemala and Yucatan. They were broken 
up into petty states and confederacies not unlike those of Palestine, 
yet seem to have retained the art of writing in hieroglyphs. Whether 
or not the Popol Vuh was first written in their own script it is 
impossible to say, but the probability is that the record of it was 
kept memonically, or memorized by the priestly class, one of whose 
number reduced it to writing in European characters at a later date. 
Indeed it seems unlikely that it was written down at all until penned 
in the sixteentth century by the Christianized native whose manu- 
script was found by Scherzer, and who, knowing most of it by 
rote was doubtless inspired to preserve it much as Ixtlilxochitl in 
Mexico set down the history and traditions of his race from patri- 
otic motives. 

The Popol Vuh is divided into four books, the first three of 
which are almost entirely mythologic in their significance. The 
First Book opens with an account of the creation. At the beginning 
was only the Creator and Former, and those whom he engendered 
were Hun-Apu-Vuch, the hunter with the blowpipe; Hun-Ahpu- 
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Utiu, the blow-pipe hunter, the coyote; Zaki-nima-Tzyiz, the white 
hunter, and the Lord, the serpent covered with feathers, the heart 
of the lakes and of the sea. There were also the father and mother 
gods, Xpiyacac and Xmucane. Concerning the first three we can 
only infer that they were among the numerous hunting-gods of the 
gods of the Maya-Quiche who resembled the Maya archer-god 
Ahulane, whose shrine was situated on the Island of Cozumel off 
the coast of Yucatan. “The serpent covered with feathers” is 
obviously Kukulcan or Cuetzalcoatl, the feathered serpent of 
Yucatec and Mexican mythology, while the parental deities seem 
to be the same with the Mexican Cipactonal and Oxomoco, who may 
be described as the Adam and Eve of the human race, its first semi- 
divine progenitors. 

Over the earth brooded the Creator and Former, the Mother, 
the Father and the life-giver of all who breathe and have existence 
both in heaven, earth and in the waters. All was silent, tranquil and 
without motion beneath the immensity of the heavens. All was 
without form and void. Here the Creator seems to be identified 
with the Feathered Serpent, and a little farther on he takes plural 
form, like the Elohim of Genesis. He is now “those covered with 
green and blue who have the name of Gucumatz.” Gucumatz 1s 
merely the Quiche name of Kukulcan or Quetzalcoatl, but whether 
he was actually one and the same with the Creator we are left in 
doubt, as we are now told that he held converse with “the Domi- 
nator.” The passage is confusing and we are left with the im- 
pression that there were at least two deities of the Gucumatz type. 
They took counsel, and the dawn appeared. Trees and herbs 
sprouted. Then arose the heart of the heavens, Hurakan, the wind- 
god, from whom the hurricane takes its name, who is now known 
to be the same as the Mexican Tezcatlipoca, the god of wind and 
fate. 

Animals now appeared and birds great and small. But as yet 
man was not. To supply the deficiency the divine beings resolved to 
create mannikins carved out of wood. But these soon incurred the 
displeasure of the gods, who, irritated by their lack of reverence, 
resolved to destroy them. Then by the will of Hurakan, the Heart 
of Heaven, the waters were swollen, and a great flood came upon 
the mannikins of wood. They were drowned and a thick resin fell 
from heaven. The bird Xecotcovach tore out their eyes; the bird 
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Camulatz cut off their heads; the bird Cotzbalam devoured their 
flesh; the bird Tecumbalam broke their bones and sinews and 
ground them into powder. Because they had not thought on 
Hurakan, therefore the face of the earth grew dark, and a pouring 
rain commenced, raining by day and by night. Then all sorts of 
_ beings great and small, gathered together to abuse the men to their 
faces. The very household utensils and animals jeered at them, 
their mill-stones, their plates, their cups, their dogs, their hens. 


THE MAYA TREE OF LIFE. 
(From the Codex Cortesianus ) 


Said the dogs and hens, “Very badly have you treated us, and you 
have bitten us. Now we bite you in turn.” Said the mill-stones, 
“Very much were we tormented by you, and daily, daily, night and 
day, it was squeak, screech, screech, for your sake. Now you shall 
feel our strength, and we will grind your flesh and make meal of 
your bodies.” And the dogs upbraided the mannikins because they 
had not been fed, and tore the unhappy images with their teeth. 
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And the cups and dishes said, “Pain and misery you gave us, smok- 
ing our tops and sides, cooking us over the fire, burning and hurting 
us as if we had no feeling. Now it is your turn, and you shall burn.” 
Then ran the mannikins hither and thither in despair. They climbed 
to the roofs of the houses, but the houses crumbled under their feet; 
they tried to mount to the tops of the trees, but the trees hurled them 
from them; they sought refuge in the caverns, but the caverns 
closed before them. “Thus was accomplished the ruin of this race, 
destined to be overthrown. And it is said that their posterity are 
the little monkeys who live in the woods.” 

There was now left on the earth only the race of giants, whose 
King and progenitor was Vukub-Cakix, a being full of pride. The 
name signifies “Seven-times-the-colour-of-fire,” and seems to have 
had allusion to the emerald teeth and silver eyes, and golden and 
silver body of the monster. Vukub-Cakix boasted that his brilliance 
rendered the presence of the sun and the moon superfluous, and this 
egotism so disgusted the gods that they resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. He seems indeed to have been, like the Babylonian Tiawath, 
the personification of earth or chaos, or the material as opposed to 
the spiritual, and as the gods of the Babylonians sent Bel to destroy 
Tiawath; the creators of the Quiches decided to send emissaries to 
earth to slay the unruly titan. So the twin hero-gods Hun-Ahpu 
and Xbalanque were dispatched to the terrestrial sphere to chasten 
his arrogance. They shot at him with their blow-pipes and 
wounded him in the mouth, although he succeeded in wrenching off 
Hun-Ahpu’s arm. He then proceeded to his dwelling, where he was 
met and anxiously interrogated by his spouse Chimalmat. Tortured 
by the pain in his teeth and jaw, he, in an access of spite, hung 
Hun-Ahpu’s arm over a blazing fire, and then threw himself down 
to bemoan his injuries, consoling himself, however, with the idea 
that he had adequately avenged himself upon the interlopers who 
had dared to disturb his peace. 

But Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque were in no mind that he should 
escape so easily, and the recovery of Hun-Ahpu’s arm must be made 
at all hazards. With this end in view they consulted two venerable 
beings in whom we readily recognize the father-mother divinities, 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, disguised for the nonce as sorcerers. 
These personages accompanied Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque to the 
abode of Vukub-Cakix, whom they found in a state of intense 
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agony. They persuaded him to be operated upon in order to 
relieve his sufferings, and for his glittering teeth they substituted 
grains of maize. Next they removed his eyes of emerald, upon 
which his death speedily followed, as did that of his wife Chimal- 
mat. Hun-Ahpu’s arm was recovered, re-affixed to his shoulder, 
_and all ended satisfactorily for the hero-gods. 

The sons of the giant had yet to be accounted for, however. 
These were Zipacna, the earth-heaper, and Cabrakan, the earth- 
quake. Four hundred youths (the stars ?) beguiled Zipacna into 
carrying numerous tree-trunks wherewith to build a house, and 
when he entered the foundation-ditch of the structure they over- 
whelmed him with timber. They built the house over his body, but 
rising in his giant might, he shattered it, and slew them all. But, 
his strength weakened by a poisoned crab, the divine brothers 
succeeded in dispatching him by casting a mountain upon him. In 
a similar manner they accounted for Cabrakan. 

The Second Book takes for its first theme the birth and 
parentage of Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque, and the scribe intimates 
that a mysterious veil enshrouds their origin. Their respective 
fathers were Hun-hun-Ahpu, the hunter with the blowpipe and 
Vucub-Hunahpu, sons of Xpiyacoc and Xmucane. Hunhun-Ahpu 
had by a wife, Xbakiyalo, two sons, Hunbatz and Hunchouen, men 
full of wisdom and artistic genius. All of them were addicted to the 
recreation of dicing and playing at ball, and a spectator of their 
pastimes was Voc, the messenger of Hurakan. Xbakiyalo having 
died, Hunhun-Ahpu and Vucub-Hunahpu, leaving the former’s 
sons behind, played a game of ball which in its progress took them 
into the vicinity of the realm of Xibalba (the underworld). This 
reached the ears of the monarchs of that place, Hun-Came and 
Vucub-Came, who, after consulting their counsellors, challenged 
the strangers to a game of ball, with the object of defeating and 
disgracing them. 

For this purpose they dispatched four messengers in the shape 
of owls. The brothers accepted the challenge, after a touching 
farewell with their mother Xmucane and their sons and nephews, 
and followed the feathered heralds down the steep incline to Xibalba 
from the playground at Ninzor Carchah. After an ominous cross- 
ing over a river of blood they came to the residence of the kings of 
Xibalba, where they underwent the mortification of mistaking two 
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wooden figures for the monarchs. Invited to sit on the seat of 
honour, they discovered it to be a red-hot stone, and the contortions 
which resulted from their successful trick caused unbounded merri- 
ment among the Xibalbans. Then they were thrust into the House 
of Gloom, where they were sacrificed and buried. The head of 
Hunhun-Ahpu was, however, suspended from a tree, which speedily 
became covered with gourds, from which it was almost impossible 
to distinguish the bloody trophy. All in Xibalba were forbidden 
the fruit of that tree. 

But one person in Xibalba had resolved to disobey the mandate. 
This was the virgin princess Xquiq (Blood), the daughter of 
Cuchumaquiq, who went unattended to the spot. Standing under 
the branches gazing at the fruit, the maiden stretched out her hand, 
and the head of Hunhun-Ahpu spat into the palm. The spittle 
caused her to conceive, and she returned home, being assured by 
the head of the hero-god that no harm should result to her. This 
thing was done by order of Hurakan, the Heart of Heaven. In 
six months’ time her father became aware of her condition, and 
despite her protestations, the royal messengers of Xibalba, the owls, 
received orders to kill her and return with her heart in a vase. 
She, however, escaped by bribing the owls with splendid promises for 
the future to spare her and substitute for her heart the coagulated 
sap of the blood-wart. 

In her extremity Xquiq went for protection to the home of 
Xmucane, who now looked after the young Hunbatz and 
Hunchouen. Xmucane would not at first believe her tale. But 
Xquiq appealed to the gods, and performed a miracle by gathering 
a basket of maize where no maize grew, and thus gained her con- 
fidence. 

Shortly afterwards Xquiq became the mother of twin boys, the 
heroes of the First Book, Hun-Ahpu, and Xbalanque. These did 
not find favour in the eyes of Xmucane, their grandmother, who 
chased them out of doors. They became hunters, but were ill- 
treated by their elder brothers, Hunbatz and Hunchouen, whom they 
transformed into apes. They cleared a maize-plantation by the aid 
of magical tools and otherwise distinguished themselves thauma- 
turgically. But the rulers of the Underworld heard them at play, 
and resolved to treat them as they had done their father and uncle. 
Full of confidence, however, the young men accepted the challenge 
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of the Xibalbans to a game of ball. But they sent an animal called 
Xan as avant courier with orders to prick all the Xibalbans with 
a hair from Hun-Ahu’s leg, thus discovering those of the dwellers in 
the Underworld who were made of wood—those whom their fathers 
had unwittingly bowed to as men—and also learning the names of 
the others by their inquiries and explanations when pricked. Thus 
they did not salute the mannikins on their arrival at the Zibalban 
court, nor did they sit upon the red-hot stone. They even passed 
scatheless through the first ordeal of the House of Gloom. The 
Xibalbans were furious, and their wrath was by no means allayed 
when they found themselves beaten at the game of ball to which 
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(From a Vase From Chania). 


they had challenged the brothers. Then Hun-Came and Vucub- 
Came ordered the twins to bring them four bouquets of flowers, 
asking the guards of the royal gardens to watch most carefully, 
and committed Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque to the “House of Lances” 
the second ordeal—where the lancers were directed to kill them. 
The brothers, however, had at their beck and call a swarm of 
ants, which entered the royal gardens on the first errand, and they 
succeeded in bribing the lancers. The Xibalbans, enraged, ordered 
that the owls, the guardians of the gardens should have their beak 
split, and otherwise showed their anger at their third defeat. 
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Then came the third ordeal in the ““House of Cold.’ Here the 
heroes escaped death by freezing through being warmed with 
burning pine-cones. In the fourth and fifth ordeals they were 
equally lucky, for they passed a night each in the “House of Tigers” 
and the “House of Fire” without injury. But at the sixth ordeal 
misfortune overtook them in the “House of Bats,” Hun-Ahpu’s 
head being cut off by Camazotz, “Ruler of Bats,’ who suddenly 
appeared from above. The head was, however, replaced by a 
tortoise which chanced to crawl past at that moment and Hun- 
Ahpu was restored to life. Later the brothers performed other 
marvels, and, having conquered the Princes of Xibalba, proceeded 
to punish them, forbidding them the game of ball, and reducing 
their lordship to government over the beasts of the forest only. 
The passage probably refers to a myth of the harrying of Hades, 
and the defeat of a group of older deities by a new and younger 
pantheon, similar to the replacement of Saturn by Jupiter, the elder 
gods becoming “demons.” 

The Third Book opens with another council of the gods. Once 
more they decided to create men. The Creator and Former made 
four perfect men. These beings were wholly created from yellow 
and white maize. Their names were Balam-Quitz (Tiger with the 
Sweet Smile), Balam-Agab (Tiger of the Night), Mahucutah (The 
Distinguished Name), and Iqui-Balam (Tiger of the Moon). They 
had neither father nor mother, neither were they made by the 
ordinary agents in the work of creation. Their creation was a 
miracle of the Former, the Shaper. 

But Hurakan was not altogether satisfied with his handiwork. 
These men were too perfect. They knew overmuch. Therefore the 
gods took counsel as to how to proceed with man. They must not 
become as gods. “Let us now contract their sight so that they 
may only be able to see a portion of the earth and be content,” said 
the gods. Then Hurakan breathed a cloud over their eyes, which 
became partially veiled. Then the four men slept, and four women 
were made, Caha-Paluma (Falling Water), Choimha (Beautiful 
Water), T'zununiha (House of the Water), and Cakixa (Water of 
Aras or Parrots), who became the wives of the men in their re- 
spective order as mentioned above. 

These were the ancestors of the Quiches only. Then were 
created the ancestors of other peoples. They were ignorant of the 
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methods of worship, and lifting their eyes to heaven prayed to 
the Creator, the Former, for peaceable lives and the return of the 
sun. But no sun came, and they grew uneasy. So they set out 
for Tulan-Zuiva, or the Seven Caves, and there gods were given 
unto them, each man, as head of a group of the race, a god. Balam- 
 Quitz received the god Tohil. Balam-Agab received the god Avilix, 
and Mahucutah the god Hacavitz. Iqui-Balam received the god 
Nicahtagah. 

The Quiches now began to feel the want of fire, and the god 
Tohil, the creator of fire, supplied them with this element. But 
soon afterwards a mighty rain extinguished all the fires in the land. 
Tohil, however, always renewed the supply. And fire in those days 
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was the chief necessity, for as yet there was no sun. 

Tulan was a place of misfortune to man, for not only did he 
suffer from cold and famine, but here his speech was so confounded 
that the first four men were no longer able to comprehend each 
other. They determined to leave Tulan, and under the leadership 
of the god Tohil set out to search for a new abode. On they wandered 
through innumerable hardships. Many mountains had they to 
climb, and a long passage to make through the sea which was 
miraculously divided for their journey from shore to shore. At 
length they came to a mountain which they called Hacavitz, after 
one of their gods, and here they rested, for here they had been 
instructed that they should see the sun. And the sun appeared. 
Animals and men were transported with delight. All the celestial 
bodies were now established. 

Following this, many towns were founded and sacrifices offered, 
and the narrative shades into tribal history mingled with legend. 
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The four founders of the Quiche nation die, singing the song 
“Kamucu,” “We see,” which they had first chanted when the light 
appeared, They are wrapped together in one great mummy-bundle, 
the allusion being obviously an etiological myth explanatory of the 
origin of mummification and wrapping in ceremonial bindings later 
prevalent among the Central American peoples. The remainder of 
the account is genealogical and semi-historical. 

As regards the genuine American origin of the Popol Vuh, that 
is now generally conceded. To any one who has given it a careful 
examination it must be abundantly evident that it is a composition 
that has passed through several stages of development; that it is 
unquestionably of the aboriginal origin: and that it has only been 
influenced by European thought in a secondary and unessential 
manner. The very fact that it was composed in the Quiche tongue 
is almost sufficient proof of its genuine American character. The 
scholarship of the nineteenth century was unequal to the adequate 
translation of the Popol Vuh; the twentieth century has as yet 
shown no signs of being able to accomplish the task. It is, there- 
fore, not difficult to credit that if modern scholarship is unable to 
properly translate the work, that of the eighteenth century was 
unable to create it; no European of that epoch was sufficiently 
versed in Quiche theology and history to compose in faultless 
Quiche such a work as the Popol Vuh, breathing as it does in every 
line an intimate and natural acquaintance with the antiquities of 
Guatemala. 

The Popol Vuh is not the only mythi-historical work composed 
by an aboriginal American. In Mexico Ixtlilxochitl, and in Peru 
Garcilasso de la Vega, wrote exhaustive treatises upon the history 
and customs of their native countrymen shortly after the conquests 
of Mexico and Peru, and hieroglyphic records, such as the “Wallam 
Olum,” are not unknown among the North American Indians. In 
fact, the intelligence which fails to regard the Popol Vuh as a 
genuine aboriginal production must be more sceptical than critical. 

At the same time it is evident that its author had been influenced 
to some slight extent by Christian ideas, though not to the degree 
believed in by some critics. Many of the surviving Pentateuchal 
notions enshrined in the Popol Vuh, such as the description of the 
earth as being “without form and void” (though these are not the 
actual terms employed) the flood or heavy rain and the confusion 
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of tongues are common to more than one mythic system, and when 
we depart from the cosmogonic account there is little else to 
strengthen the theory of Biblical influence. 

In the Cosmogony of the Popol Vuh we can discern the sum of 
more than one creation-story. A number of divine beings seem to 
exercise the creative function, and it would appear that the account 
summarized above was due to the fusion and reconciliation of more 
than one cosmogonic myth, a reconciliation, perhaps, of early rival 
faiths, such as took place in Peru and Palestine. We find certain 
traces of the cosmogonic belief common to both Maya and Mexicans 
that time had been divided into several elemental epochs governed 
by fire, water, wind, etc., each culminating in a disaster brought 
about by the governing element. For the first creative essays of the 
Quiche gods are destroyed in a manner reminiscent of the Mexican 
destruction of suns. A disaster to mankind by fire is mentioned, 
and the legend of the giants seems to point to a similar overthrow 
by earthquake. But the belief as foreshadowed in the Popol Vuh 
is evidently in an elementary stage. This might afford grounds for 
thinking that in the Popol Vuh we have the remains of cosmogonic 
ideas considerably earlier than those found either in Maya or 
Mexican myth, and the supposition that the material it contains is 
more ancient than either, pre-dating the fixed and carefully edited 
cosmogonies of Mexico and Yucatan. 

The Maya, as can be gleaned from the Book of Chilan Balam 
of Mani, believed the world to consist of a cubical block, tem “the 
altar’ of the gods, on which rested the celestial vase cum, contain- 
ing the heavenly waters, the rains and showers, on which depended 
all life in their arid country of Yucatan. Within it grew the yar 
che, the Tree of Life, bearing the life-fruit known as yol. In the 
Codex Cortesianus we find such a design. In the centre rises the 
Tree of Life from the celestial vase. On the right sits Xpiyacoc, 
on the left Xmucane, the Adam and Eve of the Maya race. The 
earth is alluded to in the Popul Vuh as “The quadrated castle, four- 
pointed, four-sided, four-bordered,” so that it is plain that the same 
idea concerning its structure and shape was entertained by the 
author of that book as by the later Maya. 

It is worthy of notice that the Quiche myth embodies the general 
aboriginal idea of creation which prevailed in the New World. In 
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many of them the central idea of creation is supplied by the brooding 
of a great bird over the dark primeval waste of waters. Thus the 
Athapascans thought that a mighty raven, with eyes of fire and 
wings whose clapping was as the thunder, descended to the ocean 
and raised the earth to its surface. The Muscokis believed that a 
couple of pigeons, skimming the surface of the deep, espied a blade 
of grass upon its surface which slowly evolved into the dry land. 
The Zufiis imagined that Awonawilona, the All-father, so im- 
pregnated the waters that a scum appeared on their surface which 
became the earth and sky. The Iroquois said that their female 
ancestor, expelled from heaven by her angry spouse, landed upon 
the sea, from which mud at once arose. The Mixtecs imagined that 
two winds—those of the Nine Serpents and the Nine Caverns— 
under the guise of a bird and a winged serpent respectively, caused 
the waters to subside and the land to appear. The Costa Rican 
Guaymis related, according the Melendez, that Noncomala waded 
into the water and met the water-nymph Rutbe, who bore him twins, 
the sun and moon. In all these accounts, from widely divergent 
nations, it is surprising to note such unanimity of belief; and when. 
the tenacity of legend is borne in mind, it is perhaps not too rash 
to state a belief in an original American creation-myth, which seems 
none the less possible when the fact of the ethnological unity among 
the American tribes is remembered. 

As regards the mythology of the Popol Vuh, we must bear in 
mind that we are dealing with Quiche and not with Maya myth, 
but it is now possible to draw certain parallels. 

Deities who early arrest our attention are Gucumatz and 
Hurakan. As has already been indicated, the former name is merely 
a translation of the Mexican Quetzalcoatl or the Maya Kukulcan. 
Readers of The Open Court will recall that in a recent article on 
“The Gods of the Maya” I collated Kukulcan with the deity known 
in Schellhas’ “alphabet” of the Maya gods with “God B”, a deity 
with a long proboscis and tusk-like fangs, whom the native manu- 
scripts present as identified with water and aqueous symbols, and 
who is connected with the serpent, the animal usually associated 
with water. There is no question that the Gucumatz of the Popol 
Vuh, “the heart of the lakes, the heart of the sea” is one and the 
same with God B. He is regarded in the Popol Vuh as a deity of 
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the highest rank, and this alone is important as permitting the 
Mayologist to assume an equal status for God B. Moreover, he 
casts considerable light on the nature of his Mexican parallel 
Quetzalcoatl. Quetzalcoatl is usually assumed to have been the 
_ deity of a cult relatively alien to the Mexican sphere and at doctrinal 
variance with cults more native to it. It may be that it was an 
introduction from the Maya-Quiche region. It was certainly a form 
of religion considerably more exalted than anything Mexico itself 
produced, eschewing to some extent human sacrifice, and cultivating 
a higher cultural standard in its priesthood. 

Hurakan is also merely the Aztec god Texcatlipoca, the god of 
wind, who came, however to have a much more complicated char- 
acter in Mexico. From his name the word “hurricane” is derived. 
But nowhere in what may be called a definitely Maya myth, nor in 
any early work or dictionary dealing with the Maya faith and lan- 
guage can I find any allusion to Hurakan. Indeed I believe the 
word to be Antillean rather than Maya or Quiche in origin, and to 
have originated in the idea of the furious tempests which sweep 
the archipelago of the Antilles. It is therefore impossible at present 
to identify Hurakan with any Maya deity of whose name and nature 
we are reasonably certain. Hurakan had three demiurges as assis- 
tants, according to the Popol Vuh: Cakulha-Hurakan, (the light- 
ning) Chipi-Cakulha, the lightning-flash) and Raxa-Cakulha (track- 
of-the-lightning). But I can find no parallels for these in Maya 
myth, where.the dog is the lightning-beast. 

For Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque, the “hunters with the blowpipe” 
or serbatana, I cannot conscientiously trace precise parallels in either 
Mexican or Maya myth. That they are hunting gods seems 
probable, but they appear to me to have characteristics which might 
permit of comparison with the Dioscuri or the (very obscure) 
Cabiri. They are divine brethren, the sons of Xpiyacoc and 
Xmucane, the Quiche “Adam and Eve.” Hun-Ahpu means “magi- 
cian” and Xbalanque “Little Tiger,’ and we know that the jaguar 
balam, was regarded as a god among the Maya. 

From the only partial correspondence of the pantheon of the 
Popol Vuh with that of the Maya we may, perhaps, assume that its 
subject-matter issues either from a highly specialized local cultus, 
or else was invented at a period somewhat remote from the era of 
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the development of the Maya pantheon. Certain of its deities are 
assuredly Maya in origin, while others seem to be of Quiche proven- 
ance only. On the other hand there is a considerable degree of 
correspondence with the pantheon of the Aztecs, due, perhaps, either 
to Maya-Quiche penetration of the Aztec sphere in early “Toltec”’ 
times or a similar and later invasion of the Central American area 
by Aztec or Nahua elements, which we know to have been accom- 
plished about the middle of the thirteenth century A. D. But the 
likelihood is that Guatemala, the area in which the Popol Vuh was 
composed, bad for long been uninfluenced by later Maya ideas, 
which developed in Yucatan, to which the great body of the more 
progressive Maya had emigrated many centuries prior to its first 
appearance, and that therefore it combines older Maya belief with 
a later Nahua or Mexican imported theology. 

A word may be ventured regarding Xibalba, the Quiche Under- 
world, described in the Popol Vuh as a shadowy subterranean 
sphere not unlike the Greek Hades. A hell, an abode of bad 
spirits as distinguished from beneficent gods, Xibalba was not. The 
American Indian was innocent of the idea of maleficent deities 
pitted in everlasting warfare against good and life-giving gods until 
contact with the whites coloured his mythology with their idea of 
the dual nature of supernatural beings. The transcriber of the 
Popol Vuh makes this clear so far as Quiche belief went. He says 
of the Lords of Xibalba, Hun-Came and Vucub-Came: “In the old 
times they did not have much power. They were but annoyers and 
opposers of men, and, in truth, they were not regarded as gods.” 
If not regarded as gods, then, what were they? 

“The devil,” says Cogolludo of the Mayas, “is called by them 
Nibilba, which means he who disappears or vanishes.” The de- 
rivation of Xibalba is from a root meaning “‘to fear,’ from which 
comes the name for a ghost or phantom. Xibalba was, then, the 
Place of Phantoms. But it was not the Place of Torment, the 
abode of a devil who presided over punishment. The idea of sin 
is weak in the savage mind; and the idea of punishment for sin in a 
future state is unknown in pre-Christian American mythology. 

“Under the influence of Christian catechising,” says Brinton, 
“the Quiche legends portray this really as a place of torment, and 
its rulers as malignant and powerful; but as I have before pointed 
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out they do so protesting that such was not the ancient belief, and 
they let fall no word that shows that it was regarded as the destina- 
tion of the morally bad. The original meaning of the name given 
by Cogolludo points unmistakably to the simple fact of disappear- 
ance from among men, and corresponds in harmlessness to the true 
sense of those words of fear, Scheol, Hades, Hell, all signifying 
hidden from sight, and only endowed with more grim associations 
by the imaginations of later generations.” 

Still, the story of the visit of the younger hero-gods to Xibalba 
bears a close resemblance to other legends, pagan and Christian, 
of the “Harrying of Hell,’ the Conquest of Death and Sin by 
Goodness, the triumph of light over darkness, of Ra-Osiris over 
Amenti. So, too with the game of ball, which figures very largely 
throughout the Third Book. The father and uncle of the young 
hero-gods were worsted in their favourite sport by the Xibalbans, 
but Hun-Ahpu and Xbalanque in their turn vanquish the Lords of 
the Underworld. This may have resembled the Mexican game of 
tlachtli, which was played in an enclosed court with a rubber ball 
between two opposite sides, each of two or three players. It was, 
in fact, not unlike hockey. This game of ball between the Powers 
of Light and the Powers of Darkness is somewhat reminiscent of 
that between Ormuzd and Ahriman in Persian myth. The game 
of tlachtli had a symbolic reference to stellar motions. 

The search for and vigil on the sun seems to enshrine the 
memory of a people or tribe who migrated from the cold north to 
the warm south. 

Much remains to be done ere the dark veils of obscurity which 
enshroud the Popol Vuh can be raised. We still know far too little 
of the history, mythology and archeology of the Maya peoples to 
make it possible for us to speak decisively on the many difficult 
problems with which it confronts us. In the first place the Quiche 
account requires to be adequately translated by a scholar well- 
equipped to control its somewhat archaic etymology and render its 
frequently abstruse language into plain English. Again the some- 
what chaotic condition of Maya myth does not presently permit us 
to draw conclusive or even satisfactory parallels between the 
pantheons of the Popol Vuh and those on the one hand of the older 
Maya as represented on the stelae and temples of Guatemala, or the 
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later Maya as found in the painted manuscripts or on the walls of 
the cities of Yucatan. These yield their secrets but slowly and to 
the most patient research only. And until they impart much more 
than they have done, we must be content to employ the evidence 
contained in the Popol Vuh as “self-contained” and applying only 
to the place and period of which it treats—a “place” we can locate, 
a period of which it would be rash to attempt to lay down the 
limitations in the present state of our knowledge. 


FLAUBERT AND THE DEVIL 


BY MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


O greater proof of the permanence and persistence of the 

Devil as a character in literature can be adduced than the fact 
that Gustave Flaubert, a realist of realists, also showed deep interest 
in the Tempter.of St. Anthony. But, as a matter of fact, Flaubert 
showed in this as in other respects that he always remained at heart 
a Romanticist. It is generally believed that Flaubert represents in 
himself the transition from Romanticism to Realism, with the year 
1845 as the point of division. Certain critics have attempted to 
show us the process by which the wild Romanticist later reached in 
his development a point at which he ridiculed the extravagant senti- 
ments of his youth in Madame Bovary (1857) and his adolescent 
ambitions and aspirations in Bouvard et Pécuchet (published post- 
humously in 1881). But it must not be inferred from this fact that 
Flaubert ever rid himself of the Romantic virus which he had im- 
bibed in his youth. The fact that he later pilloried the excesses 
of Romantic sensibility is in no way a proof that he had himself 
been cured of it. In fact, Flaubert vainly fought against the 
Romantic traits of his character from which he could not rid 
himself to the end of his days. 

Flaubert was a Romantic by the natural bent of his character, 
by the lyric and exotic traits of his temperament. His early train- 
ing and first reading inclined him still further toward Romanticism. 
“His beginnings,” says M. Ernest Seilliére, ‘were of such an inter- 
esting Romanticism that he remained, on the whole, faithful to the 
dispositions of his youth, notwithstanding the ‘realistic’ pretentions 
of his art.’ Flaubert was a Romantic by his tastes and tendencies. 
He represents marvelously well the qualities and eccentricites of 
Romanticism; he was sad and proud like Vigny, enjoyed piquant 
pleasantries like the elder Dumas, wore his hair long like Gautier 
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and dreamed of glory like Victor Hugo. Flaubert showed, further- 
more, his Romanticism by his despair and disgust of life, which he 
expressed in his youthful works and which he avowed also in his 
maturer years, by his hatred of the bourgeois, by his contempt of 
contemporary civilization, by his penchant for the prodigious and 
by his interest in history and archeology, in mysticism and meta- 
physics. His melancholy and misanthropy, his pessimism and 
“nihilism,” his doubts and disillusionments, all link him, moreover, 
to the Satanic set of the Romantic School. 

The fact of the matter is that Flaubert was a homo duplex. He 
had two selves—a Romantic anda Realistic. He was both in almost 
equal proportions, but this duality was welded into a perfect unity 
in his art. 

Flaubert had a mythical and mystical mind and showed from 
the start a fondness for the fantastic. “What is natural to me,” 
he confessed in 1853, “is the non-natural for others, the extra- 
ordinary, the fantastic, the clarion-voice of metaphysics and myth- 
ology.” He was born and brought up in a country which marvelous 
legends peopled with apparitions and phantoms. “Do you know 
Normandy,” Flaubert asks, .. . “Normandy so full of old legends 
and fantastic tales, of popular traditions, all connected with some 
shred of our history during the Middle Ages?” His childish 
imagination was nourished with fairy-tales and medieval legends. 
Flaubert was no less a champion of the fantastic than Charles 
Nodier, who fathered the fantastic in French fiction. He main- 
tained that the fantastic had its place in art “as a development of 
the inner essence of our souls, as an overflow of the moral element.” 

What most interested Flaubert in the world of fantasy was the 
personality of the Devil. Flaubert, profoundly pagan though he 
was, had a strong liking for Lucifer. We meet Diabolus already 
in almost all of Flaubert’s juvenilia. The Devil first appears in the 
Voyage en Enfer, a curious vision of human iniquity and misery, 
which is perhaps the first of his compositions and which will be 
found in Art et Progress, a journal in manuscript form which Flau- 
bert edited for himself at school, in 1835, when he was only fourteen 
years old. This Voyage to Hell opens with the following words: 
“And I was on the top of Mount Athos, and from it I looked in con- 
templation upon the world. ... And Satan appeared to me, and 
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Satan said: Come with me, look, see; and thou shalt behold my 
kingdom.’ ” 

The Devil appears likewise in the Réve d’Enfer written by 
Flaubert likewise on the school-bench two years later. In this long 
prose poem Satan tempts a proud young alchemist with the love 
of the fair shepherdess, Julietta. The school-composition Agonies: 
pensées sceptiques, written the following year and dedicated to a 
friend, ends in the Vision of Sin shown by Satan to the watcher on 
Mount Athos already mentioned. In la Dance des Morts written 
the same year the Devil appears in the company of Death. 

In this Dance of the Dead, “Satan renews with Christ the de- 
bate begun upon the Mount of Olives; and to show Him that His 
triumph is vanity, he reveals a huge cosmic vision. The corruption 
of Earth is proven by the spectacle of Alexander the Great sunk 
in debauch; then the tempter and his victim begin a mad course 
through the heavens on a shooting star. They meet a throng of 
souls on their endless journey to Heaven; they hear the choir of 
the Elect; and they return to earth, in a country churchyard filled 
with flowers and silvered by the moonlight. There is a moment 
of elegiac poetry, but the neighing of horses nearby opens a vision 
of war, a plain all white with human bones and lighted by the flames 
of burning cities. 

‘Then . .. the tombs open and give up their dead. Satan sum- 
mons a chorus of young girls, he invokes nations, kings, men and 
women long since gone from earth; Death is seen on his Pale Horse, 
intoning a lyrical monody. .. : ‘But I must begin again, resume 
my everlasting course through worlds and space; ’tis I who pass 
by carrying off creeds and glory, loves and crimes, all things... . 
O God, when shall I sleep in my turn? when wilt thou cease to 
create? when can I fall asleep on my tombs like a digger of graves? 

. and set my courser free ... to trample the dust of crumbled 
€inpires’s) = = 

“Satan would console the Reaper by reminding him of his dread- 
ful power; he, too, eager to devour the world in his burning bosom, 
cries out for the trumpet of the Lord. Then Death in his shroud 
rises to his gruesome height, holds out his bony arms over the 
boundless red plain and evokes the skeletons of the dead.... First 
come the kings: Alexander calls for his armies and makes plans 
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to conquer the world again. The Reaper thrusts him back into the 
tomb; then Nero, dreaming of love and pleasure mingled with blood ; 
next, the aged Pope; then the courtesans; then a pair of lovers still 
dreaming of love in their grave. ... 

“Then comes History, bearing on her shoulders the marks of 
Satan’s never-ending clutch, and likewise longing for annihilation. 
But Death only summons his courser, and while the weeping Christ 
seeks the bosom of his Father, Satan, with a horrible laugh of joy 
and pride, falls upon the earth and covers it with his wings out- 
spread like a sable shroud.”! 

The Devil appears again as tempter in Flaubert’s Smarh (1839) 
written at the age of eighteen years. The “Old Mystery Play”’ is 
a sketch for The Temptation of St, Anthony. Smarh, another 
hermit tempted by Satan, foreshadows the father of the anchorites. 
Its contents may be judged from the following scenario, which the 
author sketched in a letter to his friend Ernest Chevalier :? 

“Satan takes a man (Smarh) into the infinite, they both rise to 
immense heights in the air. Then at discovering so many things, 
Smarh is full of pride. He thinks that all the mysteries of creation 
and of the infinite are revealed to him, but Satan takes him still 
higher. Then he is afraid, he trembles, all that abyss seems to be 
devouring him, he is weak before the void. They come down again 
to the earth. That is his element, he says that he was made to live 
there and that everything in nature is subjected to him. Then 
comes a tempest, the sea is about to swallow him up. Again he 
confesses his weakness and his nothingness. Satan proceeds to take 
him among men: 1. The savage sings of his happiness, his wander- 
ing life, but suddenly a desire to go toward the city seizes him, he 
cannot resist it, he sets out. There you have the barbarous races 
becoming civilized. 2. They go into the city, to the palace of the 
king, weighed down with pains, a victim of the seven capital sins, 
to the poor man’s house, to homes of the married, into the church 
deserted by everyone. All the parts of the building assume a voice 
in order to pity him, from the nave to the flagstones, everything 
speaks and curses God. Then the church, having become impious, 
falls in ruins. In all of this there is a character who takes part 


1 This summary of Flaubert’s Dance of the Dead has been taken in abridged 
form, from Professor Lewis Piaget Shank’s excellent book Flaubert’s Youth 
published last year by the Johns Hopkins Press. 

2 The translation is by Professor Shanks. A good résumé of the play will 
be found in his book (pp. 79-83). 
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in all the events and turns them all to farce. He is Yuk, the god of 
the grotesque. Thus, in the first scene while Satan was corrupting 
Smarh through pride, Yuk was urging a married woman to give 
herself to every comer indiscriminately. There is laughter along 
with tears and anguish, mud alongside of blood. So Smarh is dis- 
-gusted with the world, he would like it all to end, but Satan on the 
contrary is going to make him experience all the passions and all the 
forms of wretchedness he has seen. He takes him on winged horses 
to the banks of the Ganges. There, monstrous and fantastic orgies, 
pleasures as great as I can conceive, but pleasure tires him. So he 
feels ambition, too. He becomes a poet; with his lost illusions, his 
despair becomes immense, heaven’s cause is about to be lost. Then 
a woman appears,...awoman... He loves her, he had regained 
his beauty, but Satan falls in love with her, too. Each courts her 
in his own way. Who'll win the victory? Satan, you’re thinking? 
No, Yuk, the grotesque. That woman is Truth and the whole thing 
ends with a monstrous accouplement .. .”’ 

All these youthful efforts lead up to Flaubert’s great work of 
fantasy. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony is with Madame Bovary the 
great French novelist’s most important achievement. Flaubert him- 
self preferred the former to the latter work. He called it “the work 
of all my life.” It was, indeed, the fundamental work of Flaubert. 
Just as Faust occupied Goethe almost all his life, so Flaubert was 
haunted for many years by the vision of Anthony. The Frenchman 
represented himself in Anthony just as the German poet did in 
Faust. Between Flaubert and Anthony there was a certain more 
or less distant affinity that could not help impressing the French 
novelist most vividly. The saint of art, as a certain critic has re- 
marked, was attracted to the saint of religion. But Flaubert’s 
interest in Satan was greater than in the saint. 

The Temptation of St. Anthony has been called an epical 
phantasmagoria. It is a work of imagination, of erudition and of 
diction. It is a slow growth through many years and underwent 
several revisions. We have it in the versions of 1849, 1856 and 
1872.2 This work is derived directly from the medieval drama. 


3 The Temptation of St. Anthony, in its final version, has been repeatedly 
translated into English. Lafcadio Hearn’s excellent version was reprinted in 
the Modern Library. The translation by René Francis, which appeared in 1915 
under the title The First Temptation of St. Anthony, is in reality the English 
version of the manuscript of 1856. Flaubert’s first version dating from 1849 
has, as far as could be ascertained, never been translated into English. The 
Devil’s rdle was decreased by Flaubert in each successive version of his work. 
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The puppet-show given annually at Rouen at the fair of St. Romain 
under the name of Father St. Anthony, which continued the tradi- 
tion of the medieval mystery-plays, deeply impressed the boy Flau- 
bert and offered him the inspiration for his work. A painting by 
Breughel, seen in the Palazzo Balbi at Genoa in 1845, revived in 
Fiaubert’s mind the inspiration of the old mystery-play. Among 
Flaubert’s masters and models for this work, Goethe occupies the 
first place.* Indeed, The Temptation of St. Anthony recalls Faust 
in many respects. The analogy between the two heroes is sufficiently 
striking. St. Anthony is a Faust, but a Faust who rejects: 
Mephistopheles. Flaubert has especially drawn on the Second Part 
of Faust for his great work of fantasy and mystery. 

The story of St. Anthony tried by so many combats against hell 
has furnished a subject to many poets and painters. It is well 
known that the Devil tempted St. Anthony with the most licentious. 
representations and voluptuous enticements. and if the Devil, we 
might remark, dared to act so with a saint, whose equal was not 
to be found in the calendar, what should prevent him from playing 
off his pranks with a mere mortal? The trouble is, as some one has 
remarked, that God failed to make man and the Devil of equal. 
strength. Flaubert lifted the old legend into originality by putting 
the emphasis upon the metaphysical temptations of the Egyptian 
monk, In its original version, the legend of the temptation of St. 
Anthony is no other thing than the story of a saint tempted im his 
flesh by the Devil, with the help of every artifice that the Devil can 
dispose of. The Great St. Anthony, in the mind of his first his- 
torians, is simply a second Adam seduced by woman under Satan's 
inspiration. Flaubert retains this part of the legend, knowing full 
well that all successful treatment of the diabolical in literature must 
be made to correspond as much as possible with the truth of popular 
tradition, and employs this part of the legend to attack Catholic 
asceticism. He shows how all the natural and necessary inclinations. 
that St. Anthony wished to uproot and destroy within himself revolt 
against him and persecute him. But, in addition to the physical 
enticements of the legend, he subjects the saint to metaphysical 
temptations. In Flaubert’s mind, the temptation of St. Anthony 


4 Flaubert discovered Faust at the age of sixteen and was enthusiastic over 
the poem. His niece tells us how he devoured its pages while walking in a park 
across the Seine, and heard the Easter church-bells of Rouen chiming as he read 
the poetry of Goethe—an impression which left his head whirling and his feet 
“no longer conscious of the earth beneath them.” 
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becomes the story of a man, or rather of Man, mentally tempted by 
all the illusions of thought and of imagination. All the temptations 
of the flesh, the heart and the mind which for a period of twenty 
years besieged the monk of the Thebaid are concentrated in 
Flaubert’s novel in the period between dusk and dawn. Anthony 
“is tempted by the lust of carnal delights, by the lust of money, by 
the lust of power, by the lust of the imagination; he is shown all 
the variations of his own creed, the creeds of other peoples, the 
charm of the superstitions of Italy; at last he is confronted by 
Science, which bids him humble himself before the futility of all 
religions. Flaubert seems to wish to identify Science with the Devil. 
In his impersonal way, he depicts humanity as having waded until 
that hour of its history, up to its ankles in blunders and in blood, 
and points to Science—which is as much shunned and dreaded as 
the Devil—as the only salvation. This vision of Science as the 
saviour of mankind was, in the opinion of Georg Brandes, the 
poet’s own vision. We will present a brief summary of the action 
of this epic fantasy :5 

Sunset in the desert. St. Anthony is seated on the ground of 
his cabin cross-legged, and is occupied in weaving mats. Enfeebled 
by prolonged fasting, the hermit cannot fix his mind upon holy 
things. His thoughts wander; memories of youth call forth regrets, 
and his fancy leads him upon dangerous ground. His head is in a 
whirl, and he finally falls upon his mat. Then there appears upon 
the earth a vast shadow, subtler than other shadows, with uncertain 
edges; it is the Devil leaning on the roof of the hut with huge bat- 
wings outspread under which nestle the Seven Deadly Sins. The 
Queen of Sheba herself comes to tempt the saint with the deadliest 
of temptations. The saint remains firm. The Seven Deadly Sins 
depart from him. 

Not having succeeded in leading St. Anthony into temptation, 
the Devil borrows the form of St. Hilarion, the saint’s former pupil, 
who, pretending to seek instruction, endeavors to shake the faith 
of his master and to poison his mind with hatred of the fathers of 
the church. Hilarion acts as usher to the various elements com- 
posing the Temptation-Pageant. Anthony beholds a vision of dying 
religions: all modes of life and thought and belief, all the gods 


5 The reader will find, at the head of Lafcadio Hearn’s translation, a full 
résumé of the book in the form of an “argument.” A few passages from our 
summary have been taken from that translation. 
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from remotest antiquity to the modern divinity, Science, all the 
mystic or heretical or erotic cults of Christianity pass in review 
before the half-dazed hermit, truly a mad procession. The little 
withered Hilarion grows and grows until he becomes transfigured, 
beautiful as an archangel, radiant as the sun and so tall that Anthony 
is compelled to throw back his head in order to behold his face. 

“Who art thou?” 

Hilarion replies: ‘My kingdom is as vast as the world; and my 
desire knows no bounds. I am always marching forward, freeing 
minds and weighing worlds,—without hatred, without fear, without 
pity, without love, and without God. They call me ScrENCE.” 

Anthony recoils in horror. ‘Thou art, rather, the Devil.” 

“Wouldst thou behold him?” 

The saint, struck with curiosity, consents; and the Devil, obtain- 
ing by this consent some power over him, flings him upon his horns 
and bears him through space, through the heavens of modern 
science, wherein the planets are as abundant as grains of sand. 
And the firmament expands with the thoughts of Anthony. “Higher, 
higher,” the saint exclaims. Infinity reveals itself to his gaze. Then 
the Devil teaches the saint the truths of natural philosophy and 
offers him pantheistic explanations of natural phenomena. Timidly 
Anthony inquires of the Devil for God, who answers him with new 
queries, new doubts. ‘Suppose there should be no God ?”—‘‘Adore 
me, then!” suddenly exclaims the Devil, “and curse the phantom 
thou callst God!” Anthony refuses to follow the Devil’s arguments 
to their logical conclusion. He lifts his eyes with a last effort of 
hope. The Devil abandons him. The saint finds himself lying on 
his back on the brink of his rock near his hut. 

Then the Tempter returns under his traditional two-fold aspect ; 
as the Spirit of Lust and as the Spirit of Destruction. A phantas- 
magoria of monsters passes before the saint’s eyes. Next he beholds 
the metamorphosis of all elements and feels a strong wish to be 
united with the Spirit of Universal Being. The vision vanishes. 
The sun rises. The face of Christ is revealed. The temptation has 
passed; Anthony kneels in prayer. 


A NEW FIGURE IN FRENCH THOUGHT AND LETTERS* 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


TRICTLY speaking, I am not going to review a book but to 
introduce an author of distinction and influence. The volume 

that serves my purpose is called Variety, because it is a collection 
of miscellaneous articles and essays, some literary and critical, 
some philosophical, some metaphysical. But there is unity in this 
variety—the unity imparted by a point of view. The author is Paul 
Valery, who is little known outside of France but who deserves to 
be, and will be, better known before long. He is the successor of 
Anatole France in the French Academy, though the contrast be- 
tween the two men is striking. He is a poet, an essayist and a 
critic. He is an intellectual writer, and his style is a difficu't one. 
He has ideas and yet he is supposed, mistakenly it seems, to over- 
emphasize literary form and rules of composition, especially as 
regards verse. 

He lacks the grace, the charm, the polish and finish of Anatole 
France, but he goes deeper into the questions he deals with. France 
was a skeptic, a satirist, a pessimist who yet loved humanity, a 
social and moral radical who loved truth and justice as an artist 
rather than as a prophet. Valery is a scholar inclined to mysticism, 
but his mysticism is scientific, not religious. He has more in com- 
mon with Einstein than with Plato or St. Paul. He has created at 
least one character—M. Este, who is as different as possible from 
France's delightful MM. Bergeret of the inimitable “Histoire Con- 
temporaine.”’ I hope some day to introduce Este to you, together 
with his interlocutors. 

Variety opens with two short essays on Europe’s intellectual 
crisis before and after the great war. The three literary essays 
include an analysis of La Fontaine’s long poem “Adonis,” a fore- 


* A paper read before the Chicago Literary Club on Its annual Week- 
Review evening. 
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word to a volume of ultra-modern poems by Lucien Fabre, and a 
brief but suggestive tribute to Marcel Proust. The philosophical 
and metaphysical essays deal with Edgar Allen Poe’s poem 
“Eureka,” little read nowadays, and a study of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which serves as a peg whereon to hang a number of Valery’s per- 
sonal theories and speculations. 

What are the subjects touched upon in the volume? Let me 
merely enumerate them to indicate the scope or field of the author’s 
interest. The nature and essence of Europe’s intellectual crisis, 
the function and laws of poetry, the role of reason and instinct in 
the quest for truth, the stuff of the universe, the possibility of 
theorizing about the beginning of things, the relation between sci- 
ence and religion, between reason and feeling, the soul and the 
body, the limits of understanding, the universal man, the symmetry 
of nature. 

Let me quote the author’s introductory note. It reads: 

“Each of these essays is the result of a circumstance; the author 
wrote none of them simultaneously. Their subjects were not of his 
choice; even their length was sometimes ordered. Almost always 
surprised, at the beginning of his work, at finding himself involved 
in an unaccustomed order of ideas and suddenly placed in an unex- 
pected state of mind, he was obliged each time to recover the nat- 
ural direction of his thought.” 

This is not very lucid, but it means that the author wrote on 
subjects with which he was not very familiar and upon which he 
had no definite views, so that he had to make sure the views he 
was expressing were not inconsistent with his general philosophy 
of life and of art. The essays, then, are journalism, but very good 
journalism. 

Let me briefly summarize their leading ideas or propositions. 

The essays on the European intellectual crisis affirm that “the 
disorder consists in the free coexistence in all cultivated minds, of 
the most dissimilar ideas, the most contradictory principles of life 
and knowledge,” and that when we speak of a modern epoch we 
must bear in mind that chaos is its essential characteristic. This, 
by the way, is also the leit-motif of Anfre Gide’s remarkable novel 
The Counterfeiters, recently translated, which I may recommend 
heartily in passing as a novel of power, of deep interest and of ar- 
tistic as well as ethical significance. 
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If Europe is passing through a crisis, will it be able to pass it 
safely and at the same time maintain its supremacy in the world? 
After all, Europe, as any map shows, is only a cape of Asia, and 
perhaps Asia may conquer, or reconquer, Europe after all. What, 
the author asks, 7s Europe? He answers—Europe is a functional 
“conception or a state of mind. The European and the American, 
who is merely a transplanted European, are distinguished by a 
burning desire for knowledge, an ardent and disinterested curiosity, 
a happy blend of imagination and logical precision, a skepticism 
that is not pessimistic and a mysticism that is not resigned. 

By these qualties Europe has secured ascendancy, but it has 
been endangering its supremacy by diffusing its knowledge, shar- 
ing its intellectual wealth and lifting up the inferior masses of 
Asia and Africa. It has been wiping out its one advantage and 
restoring the primitive advantages of numbers, size and area. Is 
Europe then, doomed? The author intimates that perhaps we have 
some chance, some solution of the problem, but he does not develop 
this thought, merely hinting that the solution will be found in 
studying the struggle of the individual against social life, of per- 
sonality versus group pressure. 

The essay on Adonis is, as I have said, fine and thoughtful lit- 
erary criticism. The poem itself is not profound; it is a tale of 
love, adventure and death. Valery says that to read it is to dis- 
cover that good writing has a fascination of its own, that sweet form 
and pure melody are grateful to our ears and minds in a day of 
discord, excess and obscure and bizarre styles. 

In the foreword to a volume of poems, the author sketches the 
development of French poetry and explains the rise of symbolism 
and its aftermath. We are reminded that France has no didatic 
or philosophical poetry like the Divine Comedy, and that poetry 
from every essence other than its own and of recapturing from 
music which had made wonderful progress, that which was a qual- 
ity or property of poetry. Valery does not believe in this absolute 
purity of poetry; it leads, he thinks, to sterility and emptiness, but 
he admits that some of the elements of symbolism may be incor- 
porated into the sounder, more vital and more human poetry of 
the future. And yet, paradoxically enough, while pleading for 
fullness, richness and humanity in poetry, and deprecating dreams 
of unattainable and barren perfection, Valery throws out this sug- 
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gestion: “I feel sure that the future will be able to construct a 
language for the intellect based on the two sciences of algebra and 
geometry.” And he seems to expect that discussions of poetic lit- 
erature will be carried on with great benefit to criticism and mu- 
tual comprehension in this precise language of symbols and ab- 
stractions. 

The essay on Poe’s “Eureka” is a sort of confession of faith 
and avowal of loyalty to a man who led the author, at the age of 
twenty, when he was divided against himself, full of inconsistent 
notions, unable to write or think coherently, out of the darkness 
into the light. Poe’s poem gave Valery a new orientation, a point 
of view and a philosophy. Poe, in that poem, expounds the doc- 
trine of final causes, of reciprocal adaptation, of the symmetry of 
the universe reflected in the inner structure of the human mind. 
Fach law of nature, says Poe, depends at all points on all other 
laws, and Valery asserts that Poe in this and other propositions an- 
ticipated Poincare, Carnot and Einstein. But to Valery, Poe ap- 
pealed less by the validity than by the beauty of his conceptions, 
and what particularly attracted him was the claim that “the poetic 
instinct leads one blindly to the truth.” Valery, at the age of 
twenty, did not know his Keats. 

The essay entitled “Variations on a Theme from Pascal” is vir- 
tually a discussion of Kant’s famous statement about the effect on 
him of the starry heavens above him and the moral law within him. 
What, asks Valery, is the effect of night when the heavens are star- 
ry? Pascal said he was always “terrified by the speechless universe, 
the eternal silence of the heavens,” but Kant had no such sense of 
terror, while the Greeks and both the old and new testament tell 
us that the heavens declare the glory of God, that the morning 
stars sang together, that there is music in the universe, a music that 
charms even the gods. Valery admits the terrifying power of the 
universe, but he points out that while the mind seeks explanations 
of the riddle of creation, and is discussing such questions as the 
curvature of space and the finite or infinite character of the uni- 
verse, the heart arrives at the idea of a ruler of the universe, a 
powerful being, a god. Night, says Valery, is the ally of the heart, 
not of the mind; it reduces words to an inner still voice; it gener- 
ates spontaneous reactions; it removes the day’s bridge between 
the ego and the non-ego; it leaves us in the presence of two incom- 
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municable natures. The heart is eager and anxious; the mind is 
patient, curious, critical. 

The tribute to Proust is remarkable for its sympathy and in- 
sight, as well as for its discussion of the differences between the 
drama and the novel and the role of the novelist in letters and in 
life. Proust dealt with a small group of aristocratic and fashion- 
able persons, but his art is great, and, says Valery, in his personal 
depths Proust sought for the “metaphysics which informs and char- 
acterizes every society or class.” 

The longest and concluding essays in the volume discuss the na- 
ture and methods, the doctrines and conceptions of Leonardo da 
Vinci. These are extraordinarily profound essays. They sum up 
and illustrate Valery’s own philosophy. He evidently accepts Leo- 
nardo’s motto—Obstinate rigor. He sees in Leonardo the wniver- 
sal man, a man of genius and at the same time of the most robust 
common sense; a man who adores the human body while adhering 
to the theology of his time; a man who takes the whole world for 
his object and his guide; a man who is at once a realist and idealist, 
an artist and a man of science. I should like to quote many gems 
of thought and of speech from these two essays, but my time limit 
forbids. I must content myself with a few specimens: 

“Truth in the raw is more false than falsehood.” 

“Nobody is equal to the exact total of his appearances.” 

“Our greatest brilliance is closely allied to our greatest chances 
Of ,crror.: : 

“The value of inspirations depends on their meeting our needs 
and on the conscious use we make of them—in other words, on 
the collaboration of the whole man.” 

“The superior man is never an eccentric.” 

“The wonder is not that things are, for the alternative of being 
and nonbeing is too simple; the wonder is that things are such as 
they are and not of a different nature. The figure of this world is 
one of a family of figures.” 

“The intellectual man must finally reduce himself to an indefi- 
nite refusal to be anything whatsoever.” 

“The author is never the man; the life of the one is not the life 
of the other. The true life of a man can never be utilized in an 


explanation of his works.” 
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“Man is not the cause of his work but rather the effect. A crim- 
inal is not the cause of his crime, but its effect.” 

“Tt is our own functioning that alone can teach anything about 
any possible thing.” 

“The mind that constructs a work of art out of incompatible 
elements must -have known their secret affinities.” 

“The author in the vast majority of cases is incapable of de- 
scribing, even to himself, the paths he followed to reach his goal; he 
is master of a power whose nature he does not know.” 

I think I have indicated sufficiently that “Variety” is a book 
worth reading and pondering, and that Valery is a thinker and 
author it would be interesting and profitable to know better than 
we do today. He is often obscure and he seems to imply that clar- 
ity is inconsistent with depth. He is unfair to Anatole France and 
to the critical and intellectual tendencies represented by that won- 
derfully lucid and attractive writer, but he is a true poet and an 
earnest thinker—a seeker of the significance and value of all things. 
He despises shallowness and pedantry, and even his errors are in- 
structive. 


PENTECOSTAL PROPHETS 
BY ROBERT P. RICHARDSON 


OWHERE else, perhaps, does religion in all its varieties 

flourish so luxuriantly as in Southern California. The atmos- 
phere, intellectual as well as physical, seems especially favorable 
to a rank growth of the more extravagant forms of Christianity, 
and he who would study these could profitably pass a few months 
in the city of Los Angeles. 

Of the cults which have found favor with the Angelenos one 
is particularly distinguished by its claims to be favored by the direct 
guidance of the Third Person of the Trinity. It is held by the 
members of the Pentecostal Church of God that the Holy Ghost 
manifests Himself in their bodies, and the student of religions can 
see an interesting resemblance between the Pentecostal People and 
the Montanists, that Christian sect which arose in the second cen- 
tury in Phrygia, and which, led by Montanus and his two female 
prophetesses, Maximilla and Priscilla, likewise claimed direct per- 
sonal contact with the Paraclete. The Pentecostal People, however, 
trace their spiritual lineage to a much more distinguished ancestry, 
for they assert that at their services we may see reproduced the 
doings of that Day of Pentecost described in the second chapter of 
Acts, when the apostolic Christians were all “filled with the Holy 
Ghost” and began to speak in tongues. Speaking “in tongues” is 
indeed one of the specialities of the Pentecostal People, and when 
it is pointed out that this speaking in tongues is the mere utterance 
of unintelligible gibberish, they point to I Corinthians, xiv, where 
St. Paul himself remarks “he that speaketh in a tongue speaketh 
not unto men, but unto God; for no man understandeth.” Nor are 
they abashed by the scoff of the unregenerate who designate them 
as Holy Rollers and flippantly describe their services as the Free 
Vaudeville Show on Spring St. For they tell us, with perfect 
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truth, that even at Jerusalem, as the Scriptures give us to under- 
stand, there were unbelievers not one whit impressed by the mighty 
works done under the influence of the Holy Ghost and who “mock- 
ing said: These men are full of new wine.” 

No adequate description appears to have been published of the 
events that take place at a Pentecostal service, so it may be of 
interest to outline a typical one, giving the reader a preliminary 
assurance that no part of this narrative is fictitious, all that is related 
having been actually witnessed by the writer. 

Between two stores on lower Spring St. an open doorway gives 
access to a flight of steps at the top of which is Victoria Hall where 
nightly services are held by the “Saints” as they modestly term 
themselves. Every evening saints and scoffers alike wend their 
way to this place, for it has equal fame as a sanctuary and as a 
place of amusement. Victoria Hall is a large rectangular room which, 
if full, as it often is, can accommodate some six hundred souls. The 
hall is bare and unadorned; no pews or pulpits, only rows of hard 
uncushioned chairs and a platform furnished with a reading desk 
and a dozen seats for the elders who support the pastor in his work. 
Placards plastered over the walls tell us the coming of the Lord is 
nigh and urge us to “Honor the Holy Ghost.” , 

Long before the appointed time Victoria Hall has been filling up, 
and a large audience is ready to greet the pastor and his chief 
lieutenant when they and the elders mount the platform. The pastor 
has a benevolent, child-like face, but his aide is more virile looking 
and impresses vou as having more intelligence than all the rest of 
the Pentecostal People put together. In the audience abnormally 
large hirsute appendages and queer shaped heads abound, though 
over-sized brains are nowhere in evidence. 

The service begins with congregational singing which is of great 
importance in Pentecostal work, for without music noteworthy 
manifestations seldom take place. One hymn follows another in 
rapid succession and soon the saints are in a frenzy of religious 
ecstasy. All over the hall hands are raised and twiddled con- 
vulsively in the air. Startling shrieks are uttered by the female 
saints, and men shake their heads to and fro so violently that the 
hair stands up on end. Here in the aisle is a man lustily striking 
out with his fist at an invisible foe. Female saints sway back and 
forth, contorting their bodies and writhing as though in an epileptic 
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fit, and from the platform comes the gleeful remark. ‘We'll have 
a good meeting to-morrow. Look at Sister X who is going to lead 
it. She’s a wiggling already!” 

Requests for prayer are now in order, but before taking them 
the preacher urges the saints to be steadfast in their attendance at 
‘the services. “Don’t bother about washing up this week” he tells 
the women, “leave your dirty dishes in the sink, put the broom 
behind the door, leave the dust on the floor and the cobwebs on the 
ceiling and come straightway to Victoria Hall.” The profane in 
the audience sense a certain relation between this admonition and 
the request made by one of the saints for prayer for her husband. 
“He packed up and left while I was at church this afternoon!” 
she cries pathetically. 

Another saint rises to ask prayer for the soul of a backslider, a 
woman who was once among the elect but has now so far departed 
from the faith as to take medical treatment for tuberculosis. The 
Holy Rollers scorn the aid of physicians and put their faith in 
exorcism to drive out the devils who produce disease. 

The next request is for prayer for a woman. “She needs it,” 
we are told, “for her husband is a Baptist minister!” A man asks 
for prayer for himself; he has, says he, only one foot on the Rock 
of Salvation, the other is on a banana peel. 

Finally comes a request for prayer from the saints of Burbank, 
a neighboring town. These are engaged in the popular California 
pastime of “saving your neighbor’s soul.” In California there is no 
excuse for not being saved, calls for repentance meet you at every 
turn. Pious sisters have even been known to discard their outer 
clothing and lie down by the roadside, clad in sackcloth and ashes, 
the former represented by their negligee, the latter by mud rubbed 
on their faces, thus mutely calling upon the passer-by to repent and 
be saved. Religious revivals are not confined to churches but also 
take place in private houses, and newcomers, misinterpreting the 
blessed sounds that are heard at such times, will sometimes telephone 
the police that a murder is being committed next door. Something 
like this seems to have taken place in Burbank; at all events the 
“pagans’’ there object to the noise made by the saints, and the latter 
are being cruelly persecuted by those whom they are trying to save. 
A Catholic Nun is especially unkind making sarcastic remarks every 
time she passes the Holy Roller conventicle. 
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This tale of woe arouses the ire of the preacher, and he says 
the enemies of the saints must cease their persecutions. “If people 
don’t stop slurring us we'll pray that their slanderous tongues be 
paralysed!” he thunders, and adds “If this persecution of the saints 
continues the undertakers’ parlors will soon be full of the bodies 
of the enemies of the faith!” 

Many unspoken requests for prayer are made by the silent 
uplifting of hands, and then the actual work of supplicating the 
All-High begins. The Holy Rollers have two different postures 
for use in addressing the Deity. In one they stand on tip toe and 
for five minutes emit something not unlike a college yell. In the 
other they kneel on the floor with their backs to the altar and with 
their faces buried in the seats of their chairs, and groan and writhe 
as though in anguish for an equal length of time. The latter 
procedure is that commonly used in praying, the former being 
sometimes referred to as praver but more frequently as “praising 
God.” 

After prayer comes a resumption of singing, interspersed with 
“testimony” by the saints. One woman gets up and thanks God 
that through the Pentecostal People she has been led to Christ. She 
was, she says, brought up in the Catholic Church where she never 
heard of Jesus! Another tells how her little daughter, scalding 
her finger in hot syrup, uttered her mother’s favorite ejaculation, 
saying “Praise God, Mamma” and was at once healed. More 
marvellous still is the tale of a third saint. She actually dropped 
her little baby in a bucket of boiling water and left the infant there 
for five minutes. And by the grace of God the child suffered no 
pain and emerged from the ordeal safe and sound. Finally a fourth 
sister arises and thanks God that she is not intelligent, for intel- 
ligence leads, she says, to loss of faith and thus to perdition. 

The assistant pastor now steps forward to give his testimony. 
Being in a musical mood he signals the orchestra to strike up, aid 
sings over and over again: 

“Out of the rubbish heap the Lord lifted me! 

“Out of the rubbish heap the Lord lifted me!” 
By the rubbish heap is meant, it would appear, the Baptist Church, 
for the reverend gentleman was, he tells us, a minister of that 
denomination in Seattle when the Holy Ghost overshadowed him 
and casting him to the floor on the flat of his back made him dis- 
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course “in tongues” to his astonished congregation. His speech 
was, to be sure, unintelligible to himself and to most of his audience, 
but an eminent authority on languages, the janitor of the church, 
certified that it was in the language of Madras, India, spoken 
with the utmost purity. 

The negro saints are next brought to the fore. One lusty 
colored lady tells us how at Fresno the white and the colored saints 
kiss one another, “Praise God,” to show their love. “You ought all 
to love me” she says to the audience. “If you can’t you are not true 
to the faith.” A man from Mississippi tells us how once when he 
had raised a bale of cotton the Lord commanded him to break it 
open and, scattering the cotton over the ground, drive the cattle 
through the field that the cotton might be trampled into the mud. 
“Praise the Lord,” he says, “if the white folks there had a seen me 
they'd have thought I was crazy.” The Holy Rollers clap their 
hands and applaud this submission to the mysterious ways of 
Providence, and the preacher proceeds to introduce a saint who a 
week ago was inmate of a psychopathic ward. “Now,” says his 
sponsor, ‘‘thanks to our prayers, the brother is quite sane—at least 
so far as I know.” And as he utters the last clause the pagans on 
the back benches fancy they see a cynical smile flit over the face of 
this intelligent looking Pentecostal leader. The brother, however, 
shows distinct signs of cerebral excitation, and his testimony is not 
very intelligible. Two other brothers arise and tell of their ex- 
periences while incarcerated in lunatic asylums. The pagan doctors, 
it seems, refused to allow these saints to read their Bibles and 
confined their arms in straight jackets. A female saint seems to be 
heading for like troubles, since she rises and while jumping up and 
down and contorting her limbs convulsively denounces the judges 
who have decided she is not fit to care for her young daughter and 
declares she will prophecy under the direction of the Holy Ghost in 
the very presence of these wicked jurists. 

Following this a sister gets up and, after praising God a number 
of times, declames against righteousness which she says is a “filthy 
rag.’ Commendation comes from the platform in no uncertain 
tones. ‘The sister took the words out of my mouth” says the 
minister, ‘‘I was just a going to preach on the filthiness of righteous- 
ness.” And he inveigles against the “gall” of those who say we are 
still bound by the Ten Commandments. As a finale comes the testi- 
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mony of a rather pretty young girl with thick sensuous lips who 
thanks the Lord for getting her out of the trouble she’s been in for 
the past month. But just what her trouble was she carefully re- 
frains from stating. 

All this time the singing has been going on intermittently, and 
the saints are now keyed up to a high state of excitement. This is 
an indication of the presence of the Paraclete. All the curious 
antics indulged in by the Holy Rollers are supposed to be due to 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, and their doctrine implies that at 
a religious meeting a ‘“‘saint’”” may follow his own sweet will and 
do whatever his disordered fancy may suggest, secure in the belief 
that he is following the dictates of the Deity. No matter how ex- 
travagant his actions may be these are unhesitatingly ascribed to 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. And to interfere in any way 
with the Holy Ghost is held to be a most grievous sin. The most 
important of the spiritual gifts bestowed by the Holy Ghost is the 
“pift of tongues” and the saints claim that in this respect and in 
others the phenomena of the famous day of Pentecost are duplicated 
at their meetings. 

As the meeting gets warmed up the saints begin to speak in 
tongues. ne woman rises and repeats over and over again for 
five minutes the words “Shimmy, Bolshevik, Bolshevik, Shimmy.” 
When she sits down there is silence for a moment and then an elder 
arises and translates this precious communication from Heaven. 
“Hear my voice,” says he, “I am a wrong idea. I am a wrong idea. 
Hear my voice.” And he solemnly continues to repeat these two 
sentences for an equal period of five minutes. 

Next another sister speaks in tongues, moaning pathetically 
“Pajama, Pajama, Oh Pajama, Pajama,” but no one attempts to 
interpret this. A third saint calls out frantically something that 
sounds like “Hooch, Hooch, Hooch” and the pastor beaming down - 
on his people with a kindly air, says “Surely the Lord is with us 
to-night!’ Still another message comes from on high. It is “Icke 
hoola, Icke hoola, Icke hoochama hoola.” But though the saint 
through whom the Holy Ghost is speaking repeats this fifty or sixty 
times, no one rises to tell us profane people on the scoffers bench 
what it is all about. : 

Concurrently with the speaking in tongues, dancing is going on. 
Ordinary dancing is taboo to the Holy Rollers who also ban tobacco 
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and the drama. But “dancing before the Lord” is wholly praise- 
worthy. An elderly matron arises and holding her arms out hori- 
zontally, pirouttes majestically to and fro in front of the altar. A 
sturdy, bearded, son of toil jumps up and down, rising each time an 
astonishing distance in the air. On the platform the pastor, while 
likewise leaping up and down, whirls around and around like a 
dancing dervish. A female saint takes it into her head to dance 
up one aisle and down the other, and proceeds to do this, keeping 
time to the music provided by a burly negro who follows her up 
with a banjo. The scoffers, as she passes whisper that the dance 
is much like the so-called “shimmy.” One of the “pagans’’ in his 
eagerness to see what is going on stands up on his chair to obtain 
a better view. The Pentecostal People are tolerant, and instead of 
kicking him out as he richly deserves, merely call for prayers for 
the people who come to Victoria Hall out of curiosity. All the 
saints proceed to stand on tip toe and groan and shriek at the top 
of their voices for several minutes. 

Healing of the sick is next in order. This can sometimes be done 
at a distance by means of “kerchiefs,” little squares of linen 
furnished by the sisters and blessed by clergy and elders to be 
subsequently mailed to the patient. These, it is said, prove very 
efficacious in healing all manner of ills. Even the periodical pub- 
lished by the Pentecostal People can serve as a physician. A 
female saint, we are told, caused an abcess in her ear to break and 
heal merely by using a copy of “The Victorious Gospel” as pillow, 
and so victorious is this little paper that it has been known to cure 
a disease declared incurable by physicians, the patient having put 
a copy under the afflicted parts and slept upon it. 

The most reliable procedure is however personal treatment by 
the elders. This is now in progress. A blind man and one who is 
deaf are brought up to the platform. Around each gathers a group 
of elders who in unison shake their clenched fists at him and say 
to the devils within: “Loosen, Loosen, Out, Out!” This exorcism 
is terminated by anointing the foreheads of the patients with oil, 
and they then resume their seats in the audience. In the case of the 
blind man no cure is reported; mayhap there was here lack of faith. 
He who was deaf however, after a little while, rises from his seat, 
and pointing his finger at the preacher who 1s bellowing like a bull of 
Bashan, calls out exultantly: “I can hear every word you say! 
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Hallelujah!” And thus a cure can be recorded; the devils of 
deafness have this night been driven out of their human habitation. 

Two and a half hours have now elapsed since the beginning of 
the services. Most of the congregation is now slipping out, and 
though the fervour of those who remain shows no sign of abate- 
ment we “pagans” in the rear feel that it is time to depart. And 
leaving the task of passing judgment upon the performance we 
have just witnessed to the Christians outside the Pentecostal fold 
we quietly make our exit. 


THE MADNESS OF TASSO 


BY BIRGER R. HEADSTROM 


Twas in his early manhood that Tasso first began to exhibit 
signs of that strange mental infirmity which later was to give 
definition to the remaining years of his life. A ceaseless pursuit 
for pleasure, the distractions of a gay court life and the exacting 
duties of a courtier, a passion for knowledge that demanded grati- 
fication, and an ambition for fame which he had not as yet attained, 
were bound to have a serious effect on a brain already overtaxed 
by excessive study, and weakened by that Italian fever so prevalent 
among the marshes where he lived, and to which he had succumbed. 
Furthermore, his brain was on fire with the Gerusalemme. And 
Tasso, imaginative and emotional, was vain and self-centered; be- 
lieving that he was the center of everyone’s attention, it was not long 
before he began to believe that everyone was plotting against him. 
Becoming discontented with Alfonso, with the court, with Ferrara, 
he became restless and irresolute, and began to find the last three 
cantos of the Gerusalemme difficult to finish. And as the power 
and activity of the Inquisition increased, a new worry entered 
Tasso’s soul; he became fearful of what the religious censors might 
say of his poem ;—he even feared lest it should be suppressed. 

This occupation with ecclesiastical authority did little to soothe 
Tasso’s troubled mind. Always attentive to religious observance, 
he began to fear for the safety of his own soul; and though he had 
never questioned the beliefs of the Church, there had been moments 
when he had wondered at them. On the advice of the Duke, he de- 
parted for the delightful villa of Belriguardo for change and quiet. 
But his condition did not improve there; instead, he was visited by 
“horrible soundings of the last trump, and saw God sitting in the 
clouds, and heard Him say, ‘Depart, ye accursed, into everlasting 
fire! And,” he writes, “this terror pressed on me so heavily that | 
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could not but confide in some friend or acquaintance, and, if I failed 
to confess any sin, however, trivial, from forgetfulness or shame, 
I used to repeat the confession to a priest over and over, as well 
as the general confession.” 

Tormented by such religious doubts, continually worried by the 
criticisms addressed to his still unpublished poem, beset on every 
side by jealousies, surrounded by false friends, and always having 
to dance attendance on the princes and ladies, Tasso’s position was 
not a happy one. He lived in a world of fictitious allurement; 
beneath a thin veil of polite affectation there lay bitter disappoint- 
ments, dark secrets, grim tragedies; the polite behaviour was but a 
hollow mask for angry and violent passions, so vividly portrayed by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 

A mind already unstable could ill afford to contend with the 
vexing problems such:a life offered. And Tasso’s critics were often 
unjustly severe. As much as he would alter the poem, he always 
failed to please them, until finally his own conscience became 
troubled. He began to suspect that certain passages would never 
pass the Inquisition, and to remove them would be to impair the 
beauty of the poem. He consulted doctors of theology; he sought 
professors of the darker arts, and the result was a rather fortunate 
one. For he followed the example of Dante and gave to his poem 
an allegorical interpretation,—‘“‘to secure luck to lovers and incanta- 
tions, everything that will not stand the hammer shall go overboard.”’ 

As the allegory appealed to the Renaissant mind, Tasso was able 
by this device to escape the persecutions of his literary enemies, and 
to silence, as well, all fear of suppression by the Church. But he 
was not able to escape from the religious doubts which had been 
produced on his mind by his bitter struggle with his critics. He was 
more troubled than ever and wished to consult the Inquisition at 
Rome. But as Ferrara had long been a hot-bed of heresy, and was 
continually kept under the close surveillance of the Holy See, it was 
deemed dangerous to allow Tasso, who was fully acquainted with 
the heretical tendencies of the court, to proceed to Rome; and to 
make it difficult for him to do so, he was closely watched. To 
Tasso’s mind, already on the verge of insanity, this surveillance was 
full of foreboding. He began to think he had mortally offended 
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Alfonso, and that, at any moment, he might be poisoned, or other- 
wise done away with; he began to suspect he had even offended an 
implacable Heaven,—that he was guilty of heresy; in fact, his mind 
became full of wild imaginings. And one evening, while pouring 
out his delusions to Lucrezia, he suddenly seized a weapon and 
violently attacked a servitor, the storm, at last, having broken. 

It is a rather pitiful spectacle of this courtier, this scholar, “the 
- observed of all observers, quite, quite down,” placed in a room 
whose windows were grilled with iron bars. And for Tasso, there 
now followed a period of bitter suffering. At the Monastery of 
San Francesco, to which he was removed, he was wont to.“empty 
himself in confession and break out into a mountain of frenzies. So 
that he is far worse than ever.” But even here he became too much 
of a responsibility. Always writing to the dreaded Supreme 
Tribunal of the Inquisition, lest he should make his way thither, he 
was transferred back to the Castello. But he proved too cunning 
for his guards for one morning they found his room empty. Over 
the flat lands of Romagna and the Marches, he wandered, catching 
the glitter of the Adriatic at times, while on his right stretched range 
after range of the Apennines. Avoiding the coast towns and 
seeking shelter in the hamlets that crouched in the valleys, he passed 
beyond the Gran Sasso, finally reaching the high valley of Aquila, 
and its ancient capital, Sulmona, the birthplace of Ovid. But still 
further, he pursued his lonely, melancholy way, following tracks 
that only the goat-herds traversed, through the wild solitudes of 
the Abruzzi! And at last, after many weary days of travel, he 
arrived at Sorrento, where a quiet home, the renewal of family 
intercourse, and the general tranquillity of life, were favorable to 
the recovery of mental balance. 

Although many of the old illusions faded from him, his mind, 
unfortunately, became absorbed with new anxieties. He began to 
worry and fret about the fate of his poem and other manuscripts 
which he had left at Ferrara, and of the Duke’s attitude towards 
him. And as he was as eager before to escape from Ferrara, he 
was now as anxious to return. Court life was a necessity to Tasso; 
he was by birth and training a courtier, and longed for its pomp 
and glitter, and for the position it gave to a recognized man of 
letters. He became restless at Sorrento and departed for Naples, 
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where once again his disordered mind manifested itself, and guided 
by an impulse went to Rome where he sought the co-operation of 
some of his friends in restoring him in the good graces of Alfonso. 

Tasso’s letters at this time reveal a strangely perverted mind; 
they are full of the subtle, specious sophistry of the insane. Gibbon 
speaks of the sad malady which affected Tasso’s mind without 
seemingly clouding his genius. In fact, the retention of a great 
amount of literary power, the flashing of vivid imaginations, com- 
bined with a serious mental disorder, astonished his contemporaries 
and has even puzzled succeeding generations. Tasso’s malady never 
entirely left him, although at times his mental darkness was broken 
into by gleams of light, when his imagination took flight as of yore 
and traversed an unembodied world. But his fancy gradually lost 
its richness, became sadder, more tinged with melancholy tender- 
ness ; while his creations became less vivid, until they finally sunk to 
the banality of Le Sette Giorni. 

Tasso, as he himself has told us, was not content unless he was 
primus inter pares. And at the time of Alfonso’s third marriage, 
when all Ferrara was agog with the bustle and excitement incidental 
to the great event taking place, the poet’s mind had reached the 
straining point. Slighted by the little notice paid to him by the 
princes and nobles, whose attention was directed elsewhere, and 
further excited by the noisy revels, he suddenly burst forth in a 
state of maniacal fury. He rushes to the palace of the Bentivogli, 
where he finds only the lady of the house and some other noble 
dames. He indulges them with a volley of abuse directed against the 
Duke, the new Duchess, the whole House of Este, and the gentlemen 
of the court. Then he runs wildly to the Castello. He insists on seeing 
the Duchess, he demands the return of his manuscripts, he must 
save his honour from calumny, his enemies conspire to make him 
out as an heretic-they design his death. The ladies are frightened, 
they try to soothe him, but he continues to make dreadful accusa- 
tions, nobody escape his reckless tongue, and certainly not the bride. 
The Duke is informed, and poor Tasso 1s carried off to the Hospital 
of St. Anna, where, in one of the chambers destined for maniacs, he 
is clapped and chained down, “a ruined piece of nature,” his wits 
quite gone, “‘a sight most pitiful in the meanest wretch.” 

Tasso spent seven weary years at Sant’Anna, employing much 
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of his time in trying to secure his freedom, but in spite of his pitiful 
appeals “the gate remained shut in his face,’ and who knows but 
what he was right when he said it was “enough to make the sanest 
mad.” At times he was very ill; he has terrors by night and hears 
strange sounds; he sees “the Glorious Virgin and her Son sur- 
rounded by a halo of colour, who appeared to me that I might not 
despair.” In his letters, he bitterly complains of his wretchedness, 
much of which is undoubtedly exaggerated, for, as Grillo tells us, 
the poet’s confinement was due not so much to the harshness as 
to the affection of the Duke. But in any event, to Tasso, who was 
extremely religious, the denial of the confession or the sacrament, 
which were refused to the insane, could not have failed but to have 
added to his misery. 

During the later years of his stay at Sant’Anna, Tasso became 
less disposed to maniacal attacks; he had found solace in literary 
activity, in complying with every request for verse and prose, he 
found an escape from the trial and tedium of incarceration. But 
his mind gradually grew weaker, and his religious doubts and scru- 
ples returned from time to time. Tasso appears to have accepted 
his fate with that resignation so typical of those men who are the 
playthings of Destiny. 

But the dastardly attack of the pedants on his Gerusalemme 
suddenly made Tasso more anxious than ever to get free; and to 
this end he appealed to the Pope, the Emperor, the Grand Duke, 
the Dukes, the Princes, the Cardinals, to every one of quality and 
reputation whom he cou'd approach, succeeding finally in inducing 
Vincenzo Gonzaga to plead his case with Alfonso. The Duke was 
reluctant to give the poet any further freedom than in walking 
about the streets of Ferrara with an attendant, but finally gave an 
unwilling sanction with the warning to the Prince to “‘keep a strict 
watch, or urged by insane delusion, he-will contrive to escape.” 

But freedom had little to offer Tasso. And at Mantua, where he 
had gone, he was always more or less ill, for the flat lands reeked 
with ague, and the slightest disturbance brought on a return of his 
old mental trouble. He became irresolute and discontented. “I 
spend my sleep night after night in dreams,” he writes, “and the 
watches of the night are those of a sick man.”’ And as his mental 
state became worse, he grew restless; he wandered to Bergamo, to 
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Modena, to Bologna, to Loreto, and finally set out for Rome, to seek 
the help of Pope Sixtus V, the man least likely of any to aid him. 

Tasso’s failure to even secure an audience with the Pope, from 
whom he had hoped for great things, had its effect on the poet’s 
mind; and he became not only an inconvenient visitor but rather 
an intolerable one, causing his friends, against whom his suspicions 
became directed, no ends of trouble. They were “busy inventing 
traps for him,” he said, and it was true, for fearing an outbreak of 
madness they wanted him returned to the Duke, who had only 
loaned him to Vincenzo, but Alfonso had “no desire to keep that 
poor man in confinement any longer.” 

Although his friends did what they could for him, Tasso was 
at this time very needy. And as his mind and body had been 
weakened by continual disease, his character likewise had undergone 
even a worse deterioration. He desired to live like a gentleman, 
but at the expense of others; he began to write begging letters, in- 
which he asked for much more than he required; he wrote un- 
inspired verses in honour of anyone whom he thought might be of 
use to him; he even was advised by one of his friends to consult an 
alchemist-to get base metals transmuted into gold. “He is ready,” 
says Cherbuliez, “to sell his wares at fixed prices—he wants so 
much for glowing laudation, so much to liken you to Hercules, so 
much for allowing you to figure among the courtly chivalric circle 
of the twentieth canto of the Conquistata that are worthy to be 
compared with the Titans themselves.” He even went so far as to 
hold it disgraceful for a poet to praise without payment in advance, 
“nor will I laud a prince under 100 scudi.”’ 

This want of means drove Tasso to Naples in an effort to re- 
cover the maternal inheritance of which his relatives had defrauded 
Bernardo. Still proscribed from the Neapolitan kingdom, Tasso 
managed, with the aid of powerful friends, to find a retreat with 
the good brethren of the Olivetan body. The monastery, situated 
high on a cliff, was almost hidden by screw-pines and cypresses; 
the gardens were full of roses; while the ascent was crowded with 
olives and vines; and behind lay a narrow little glen at the bottom 
of which danced the bubbling rivulet that had carved it out. In this 
beautiful and peaceful retreat, Tasso began to improve both -in 
mind and body; and of the panorama, spread before him, he says 
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it was as medicine to his soul. The chimes of the vesper bells, 
mingling with the distant hum of a great population; cowled forms, 
flitting beneath the fir trees; muttered sounds of prayer, breaking 
the silence of a starry heaven, or perchance, the light strains of a 
lute, borne by some passing breeze from the thoughtless world 
below ; the lights of the fisher craft, that glided through the distant 
darkness, bound some of them for Salerno and Sorrento, and 
recalling many memories; all served to soothe his weary, perturbed 
spirit. And ina letter to a friend, he says, “I have returned to a city 
which, being my native place, ought to be the goal of my wander- 
ings and the resting place for my labours. To my happiness in 
Naples nothing is wanting, saving your presence and that of Father 
Angelo Grillo.” Yet there was a tinge of sadness to his happiness, 
for Cornelia was dead, and here reposed the bones of his mother; 
and in a letter he tells us of a visit to the tomb of Porzia, “of whom 
the recollection is ever dear, yet full of grief and begetter of fresh 
sadness.” 

But soon the old restless discontent seized him; and added to 
his imaginary trouble was the real one of a law suit. “To make a 
man perfect,” he once said, “three things are needed. They will 
sharpen his wits quite enough. They are an enterprise of love, an 
enemy, and a lawsuit. Comacchio gave me the first, Ferrara the 
second, Naples the third.” Tasso returned to Rome, but there he 
quarrelled with everyone; he went to Florence, but there the 
summer heats made him ill; he went on a visit to Matteo of Capua, 
but the Prince, eager that the poet shou'd employ his time writing 
verses for his lady, did not let Tasso out of his sight; and Tasso 
complained to Manso, who came and took him away to his own 
palace. But Tasso was soon again at Rome where decay, both 
mental and moral, became very apparent. And the old restlessness 
continued to vex him; he wanted to return to Ferrara, where he 
wished to lay his bones, but the Duke refused to receive him. In- 
stead, he returned to Naples, where he grew feebler in strength, and 
on the suggestion of Cinzio once more returned to Rome, where he 
arrived “in safety” as he says, “but very infirm.” 

Tasso was lodged at the Vatican, where much was made of him. 
He was praised by the learned, and everywhere in Italy, voices 
began to demand that the poet be invested with the laurel wreath, 
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even as Petrarch had been crowned at Rome some twelve genera- 
tions before. And Pope Clement, who was favourably disposed 
towards Tasso, not only gave him an audience, but assigned him 
a pension and was very gracious to him; and, moreover, consented 
to the coronation which was confirmed by public acclamation. 
Tasso, at last, had the world at his feet. But it was too late, for 
all had come to the man when he was already conscious of the 
chill approach of death. 


THE BLAZON OF ETERNITY 
BY LLOYD MORRIS 


OR many days we had paddled up the higher reaches of the 

Congo river: sometimes with placid ease in the middle of the 
stream stretching broadly on each side to its dark forest fringed 
banks; sometimes winding a slow way along thread-like alleys of 
clear water that wound through the tall reeds fringing the low 
shores; and on occasion straining against the saffron colored 
water coursing strongly through narrow channels between the 
many islands. 

The monotonous song of the paddlers, and the rhythmic sway 
of their naked bodies with runlets of perspiration trickling down 
over their black skins, grew to an irritating weariness that craved 
for the respite of night; when the blood-colored sun plunged behind 
the black belt of the equatorial forest, and the moon like a great 
copper shield slid up from the water into the velvety sky; as we 
hauled ashore and camped near a village. 

From palaaver and feasting one fell to a slumber intruded by 
the pulsing throb of signal drums tapping out some message that 
would be repeated from village to village till, like ripples from a 
stone thrown into the water, it would in a few hours be received 
by a drummer of a distant people to whom its import would be of 
no concern. 

From the main stream we turned aside into a tributary system 
ascending towards the Cameroons. Here were no villages; but the 
forest which on both sides came down to the water’s edge was full 
of vibrant life. Elephants trumpeted and crashed ponderously 
through the undergrowth; parrots screamed and darted in gaudy 
flashes among the dark branches; crocodiles floated athwart thé 
stream wtih only their snouts visible above the dark surface; 
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monkeys peered curiously through the foliage and troops of them 
rushed excitedly along the tree tops, following our course for many 
miles until even they grew tired of gibbering down their invective; 
and were left behind chattering and screaming angrily to one 
another among the high woods. 

From minor streams we threaded into others of yet lesser con- 
sequence, and finally entered one which narrowed till it became only 
a dark tunnel through the forest; with still sunless waters that slid 
soundlessly beneath the canoe like oil. 

Leaving the waterway we continued on foot through the forest. 
The silence and stillness were profound ;-unbroken by sound or sign 
of animal or bird life. Vast trees soared up out of sight. No sky 
could be seen; only a roof of interlocked branches. To the right; 
to the left—all around, aisle gave vista to aisle of green; pillared 
with lichened stained trunks of great girth infested with parasitic 
growths. One moved in a faint chrysophrase twilight; the feet 
falling soundlessly on ground carpeted with centuries of rotting 
verdure. Neither sunrise nor sunset affected the gloom; occa- 
sionally a wailing sigh of wind passed far overhead. 

The forest thinned. Its level floor broke into ridges with sparse 
outcrops of rock; and after many days the sky was visible, lightly 
flecked with cloud by day, and at night with a scatter of stars 
thrown like silver braid across its deep luminous blue. 

A nightfall found us at the top of one of these ridges; and our 
meagre supper done, we sank to an uneasy stupor, disquieted with 
phantasms of fever, into a heavy sleep—to wake suddenly and start 
up listening. 

A native carrier near by whimpered tremulously in his dreaming 
sleep. Far down the west was a low continuous mutter of thunder, 
and the sky flared incessantly with lambent flashes of sheet light- 
ning. The whole atmosphere was still and charged with the electric 
tension of an approaching storm. From close at hand came unex- 
pectedly the roaring cry of a solitary gorilla. 

During the day we had seen one from a distance, sitting at the 
foot of a tree; leaning its grey-black mis-shapen bulk against the 
great bole. It was apparently asleep; and its huge arms hanging 
loosely down, its hands resting on the ground, and its head drooped 
forward. 
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Now this travesty of human form was awake; shambling up- 
rightly through the night; turning its head from side to side; its 
hands trailing the ground, and its eyes instinct with apprehension 
and suspicious hostility. Who shall say what vague terrors and. 
instincts, what flickering intelligence disquieted its brain; as it beat 
with hairy fists upon the slabs of pectoral muscle covering its en- 
ormous chest and cried through the night 
against the reverberating thunders of the storm that leapt suddenly 
upon us from earth and sky with tumults of insentient fury. 


matching its voice 


On such nights; in such scenes, earlier pages of life’s rough 
story have recorded how a few moments marked the extinction of 
a species processed to environmental efficiency through incomputable 
years; how typal remnants were dispersed to remoulding condi- 
tions distant in space and time; and how forgotten peoples, fleeing 
the pitiless lash of elements, huddled in concord of terror with 
monstrous denizens in their lairs. 

What elected of them some to extirpation and some to survival ? 
—Their low planes of development—the rich civilizations to which 
they had come? Highest and lowliest and in their diversities they 
had no privilege in the common dissolution of death that overtook 
them. They were only the pattern on the pot; and then—The 
Potter’s Thumb passed over them. 

Doubtless they in their station held to a complacency of self- 
sufficientness ; yet the vears from yesterday may have enriched our 
egoisms to a riper estimation of our selves as both the pattern and 
the pot; but—The Potter’s Thumb passes over us. With valiant 
affirmations of captaincy over our subaltern souls, we may even 
have achieved the high conception of ourselves as the pattern, the 
pot, and the potter; but—The Potter’s Thumb passes over us. 

Highly evolved Caucasian, bastard Krooman, Congolese carriers, 
and great ape; on that night, in a bond of jeopardy, we huddled in 
abject infinitude on an earth that cringed in seismic tremours be- 
neath a furious heaven; while with winds of fire was written in 
cataclysmic characters a microcosmic history of creation, 

Is it yet or ever within the competence of man to read such 
script; and reading, interpret; and interpreting, accept? My white 
companion shouted closely in my ear, “It’s a brute.’ His voice 
came faintly as from a far cry. The grovelling Krooman ob- 
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jurgated and entreated every god, religion, sect and voodoo of 
which, in a widely nefarious life he had come to knowledge. And 
somewhere little removed in the close confusion, the ape was faintly 
heard in the lulls of the storm. To me was a pervasive beatitude 
that the functioning of my physiological processes engendered no 
shrinking insurgencies of the flesh; as I reflected that nothing of 
skill nor training that was mine would avail for protection against 
the sharp aim of the lightning’s stroke; or a clubbing blow of missiles 
flying from the wind-riven forest. 

All my academic and physical superiorities were here expunged ; 
leaving me for life’s expectation, starkly on the plane of the Kroo- 
man and the ape: their ignorance of equal value with my knowledge; 
the conjurations of the one as validly efficacious in our peril, as my 
proficiency of conic sections, physics or Attic drama. And for the 
rest: outside of pragmatical conceits, no authority countenanced a 
presumption that the color of my skin, my cast of mind, or such 
modes of spirituality as were mine; would entitle me to preferential 
treatment in the microcosmic dispensation. Over me measurably 
spiritualized and integrated, might pass The Potter’s Thumb; while 
they, elementarily human, might at the dawn of the day rise, their 
peril past, and forth fare in a new morn of bland quiescence, to their 
further occasions. 

One thing yet in the armoury of each of us I suppose, was left: 
some quality that should dictate our acceptance of the situation and 
say,—“if death comes here this night for me—it is well... . if not 
yet, but on some farther road it waits; then again—it is well... !” 

In the morning and the cool of the morning; we scraped with 
knives and spears two shallow trenches in the niggardly fleshing of 
earth that overlay the rocky ribs of the escarpment—one for a 
Caucasian; one for a child of Ham. 

It had been desirably easier to have given them a common grave; 
and sensible, too; since they were one in the manner and com- 
monality of their death; and only in teleology could there be any 
sanction for preferment in resurrection. But that manner of disposal 
done, would have provoked in its recording a bitter resentment of 
feeling. Such abhorencies and accessions to sentiment are of the 
known and accepted inconsistencies of Christendom, and need no 
enlargement here. 
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For my part, when it comes to my burial, if it should be in 
civilization, I could wish in reverential wise that which The Potter’s 
Thumb smears out, should in The Potter’s Field be cast for inter- 
ment; and the monies customary to the sumptuaries of woe, be 
disbursed to the nurture and equipage of the needy among living 

men. 

It is not enough that we dedicate our lives to the service of 
fellowship; our dead and our,deaths must also be a contribution to 
continuing mortality; and not countable as an eagerly anticipated 
extinguishing of the bond. 

From tainted sources of Hamitic draff the Krooman had been 
whelped obscurely into heathendom. His typical life had been a 
derisive figment of sociology; and his death, to any kith or kin, an 
unmournful matter of a living animal turned to carrion. 

To the accompaniment of tempest and simian cries, the rep- 
resentative of the dominant race, smashed by whirling debris of 
storm, had gasped a few broken words of devotional remembrance. 
For him at birth a joyous carillon had pealed over the green English 
countryside from the louvred fenestration of a village church 
tower. Over the broad demesne of his heritable acres, yeoman and 
tenant of the manor roll had held genial festival in guerdon of beef 
and ale. High dignitaries of the church had received his adoles- 
cence into communion; and to his tutelage as a fine soldier and 
accomplished gentleman had gone no stint of wealth; and then—The 


In the morning and the cool of the morning our safari passed 
on over the height of land towards Nigeria: skirting in our route 
a minor geological fault along which in the night of turbulence, 
there had been a crustal movement burying old weathered rock; 
and exposing virgin earths in their pristine colorings and scents, to 
suffer denudal change before the avid attack of other elemental 
forces. 

Behind us we left living vegetation overwhelmed from the sun- 
light to be digested in corruption and darkness beneath airless layers 
of sod; and two human creatures once companions of. sentient 
worth, now removed from the sweet upper face of the earth to the 
bowels of earth; and become mere faeces of creation passing 
through the gut of being to a further service as manure of everlast- 
ing re-generation. 
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Here as everywhere was nothing but transposition and trans- 
mutation—life rotting into death, and death corrupting into life; 
for the extremities of being are not life and death, but a phenomenal 
world exhibiting in its last analysis only a spectacle of alimentation 
and excreta as the Blazon of the Eternal. .. . 

In the day resurgent we faced forwards from where at night we 
had seen and lived Time in cataracts of flood and flame falling into 
Eternity. 


AUTUMN SOUNDS 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


O-DAY the spirit of autumn is wide awake. Everytime the 

quilts slid off my body during the night, the frosty air pinched 
my flesh so severely that I was quite uncomfortable. Frosty air is 
a dependable alarm clock, but it sometimes chooses a most incon- 
venient hour to call one from his slumber. A habit with forty years 
of momentum called me promptly at four o’clock this November 
morning. An hour and fifteen minutes later, I found my 
wandering feet begging my body to follow them into a piece of 
wooded land where the walnut trees stand out ruggedly bare against 
the clear sky. The white oaks are giving up their once green leaves, 
now red from excitement of their contents rushing for bud-storage 
rooms. Willow oaks have given back to the soil fully a half of the 
foliage that it gave them last spring, and liberal leaf-gifts are still 
being placed on wind-contribution plates each time they are passed. 
There is perfect rhythm in each leaf of the willow oak as it falls 
sideways turning over and over as the seed of the maple tree reaches 
the ground. 

The ash tree’s crown has turned its back on autumn and is 
watching eagerly for the appearance of winter somewhere on the 
horizon. The persimmon tree has removed its green foliage, leaving 
loads of ripe fruit that tempt the appetite. The hawthorn has fol- 
lowed the persimmon tree’s example, save the parsley leaf species 
whose foliage-calender reads as green as it did in the month of 
June. 

The elders persist in wearing the greenest garments and, how 
often autumn must characterize them as “‘strong-headed children!” 
Without a doubt, the most beautiful autumn suit is worn by a clump 
of young honey locusts. If you have never found a young tree of 
this kind in autumn, then with-hold the prize from the maple, the 
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sumac, the sourwood, and the sweetgum until you have met a family 
of young honey locusts springing up from an old stump. Their 
small leaflets painted a deep gold and blended with green, make a 
dress that cannot be surpassed in autumnal beauty. 

The evergreen foliage of trumpet vine is more conspicuous now 
than it was during the summer, since its dark background composed 
of the bark of its tree-host pushes it almost squarely into your face. 
However, the foliage of trumpet creeper has departed, and its vine- 
body is so bare that it looks somewhat dull as it stares across at its 
kinsman, who is a keen competitor when the flowers are blooming. 

Greenbriers that used to saw my flesh unmercifully between the 
boyhood toes of my feet, seem determined to-day to keep their leaves. 
green throughout the winter. Their blue-black berries would make 
good signs for pawnbrokers, but the plant seems to have nothing 
to lend except beauty. 

Boneset’s perfoliate leaves persist, but its flowerhead is drying 
up. Poison ivy is really bold enough to try to color up its green 
_ leaves, but the most of them have already been shed. As to the 
English sparrow as a pest it becomes unimportant compared to 
poison ivy. This vile plant is literally taking complete possession of 
many favored natural haunts, which Nature has allotted to the 
growth of her sweetest wild flowers. We do not seem to be able 
to check it in its domineering career. 

While the crickets are fiddling away, a little wren mischievously 
strikes a vocal banjo string, and the chewinks are turning over their 
brown leaf-carpets along old fence rows. Red-head woodpeckers 
are fussing this morning, perhaps over a disagreement as to the 
proper location of their winter storage of the acorn crop; but the 
blue jay, for once, is attending strictly to his own affairs. The 
field sparrow and crested titmouse are eating their usual morning 
meals, and the grating cry of the sparrow hawk is unheeded by all 
the birds I have under observation. Across the woods, the loud 
hoarse calls of the crow come beating upon my ears. But then it 
would not be November if the call of the crow was unheard. 

Autumn ends the careers of tens of thousands insects, spiders, 
and plants. Every natural noise that I can recall hearing in autumn 
hears the sorrowful suggestion of the approach of death for all 
living things. I am of the opinion that if it were possible for the 
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flowers to join the insects and the migratory birds that their songs 
too, would be tinged with melancholy. 

It seems to be a design of the Creator that such should be the 
tone of autumn sounds. There is much harmony in the great sea 
of insect music that swells the earth at evening in late summer, but 
-much of it is simply the death rattle in Nature’s throat. 

In the spring, we have the toads and frogs, chiefly, to furnish the 
evening music; but by late summer they are silent. Few insects 
besides the field crickets persist in singing later than the coming of 
frost in autumn. Many of the insect fiddlers perish after having 
left their eggs that will carry their races forward another year. 

As much as I enjoy hearing the tens of thousands of insects in 
one great choir in late summer evenings and in early autumn, like a 
traffic officer the choir master holds up a hand and I halt mentally 
and physically. 

It is difficult to hear anything merry in the twilight and evening 
voices of Nature’s creatures in late summer and in early autumn. 
Everything has a purpose, and the naturalist who hews rigidly to 
the lines of science will declare that it stands for nothing but the 
mating of the sexes. But to me these sounds have and always will 
have a deeper significance. However, there is a difference. If not, 
then why does the cardinal bird in late summer and autumn sing 
his songs in a tone barely above a whisper? Does he feel, as I do, 
that we should tiptoe as lightly about the couch of the dying year 
as we do about the bedside of a father who is breathing his last? 

Nature is worn and weary when autumn comes; scenes as well 
as sounds conspire to turn the human mind back on the past year 
and take an inventory of its achievements. I pity the person who 
is not thus influenced by autumn’s sweetest sounds and richest col- 
ors, and who is unable to see where, in the year that is going out 
so rapidly, he has erred, where he has been unkind, unmerciful, 
perhaps unjust in criticisms if not in his transactions not only with 
mankind, but with all animal life about him! 

For me, when Nature ushers her invisible choir out on the eve- 
ning stage and the music starts, one by one memory moves the leaves 
of that year’s deeds, pausing here and there to underscore with 2 
blue pencil the mistakes of which I am conscious. Autumn sounds 
seal my lips as mysteriously as if I were hypnotized, but spreads 
wide open the gateway to my mind and heart. 
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And so I go into the darkness as noiselessly as the night itself, 
and sit or stand beneath the arms of a tree with Vega and Altair 
holding silver capped tapers over my head. There I stay for hours 
and absorb the trills and whistles that roar and reverberate as the 
billows at sea beat rhythmically on a ragged shore. I do not force 
myself to do any thinking. Something out of the invisible leads me 
then; and when I am conscious again, my soul emerges refreshed, 
and I come away more conscious than ever of the few evenings that 
remain to me before it is my time to go the same way that most of 
autumn’s evening trillers and whistlers are going. Many of them 
have simply gone aboard the ship of death, and these are their final 
songs that they send back to us as they draw near the eternal port. 

The forerunner of all of this is the katydid, which comes tra- 
ditionally three months before frost. He is the nocturnal rasper. 
The cicada or harvest fly is the diurnal advance agent and stays 
until frost. Then come the crickets, the tree crickets, and the 
myriads of grasshoppers. Some play the trombone, some the cornet, 
some the bugle, some the fife, some the flute, some the saxophone, 
some the piccolo, and some the xylophone. 

But of the thousands of insects that join in this nocturnal orches- 
tra, there is one that reaches the greatest depth. His voice is the 
climax, yet the most magical. There are two sounds in Nature that 
penetrate deeper into my heart than any others. The song of the 
wood thrush is one; the song of this nocturnal grasshopper is the 
other. The latter is a trill, and yet it is a whistle, so sweet, so 
sonorous, and so magical, that of a!l the mighty autumn songs, his 
is heard above the others. As it seems to originate in waves on both 
right and left, it ascends and unites in the skies and keeps ascending 
until it bombards the very gates of heaven. It is one of the purest 
nocturnal sounds that I have ever listened to, and gains much 
volume in the evening from seven to ten o’clock. In warm evenings 
of late summer and early fall it comes with the twilight and closes 
with the dawn. For over forty years I have been trying to get a 
view of the insect that is capable of making this rich music, but not 
until September, 1927, was I successful. A person with the imagi- 
nation of a child can easily conceive of this sound being made by a 
cherub dweller of the heavenly seas. When I was a child I could 
find no person who could tell me about it, and I simply referred to 
it as the singing stars above my head. 
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Many of the nocturnal fiddling insects are apt at ventriloquism, 
which makes it a discouraging task to discover the author of a 
certain classical autumnal selection. If you have never had the 
exasperating experience of finding a tree cricket, or long horned 
grasshopper, or some other nightly singing insect, suppose you try 
‘to locate the first fiddler that you hear near you. He will send you 
searching to your right; and when you go there, he will send you 
to the left; then forward; and if you had wings, you might even 
try them in locating the elusive voice. It is as elusive as the end 
of the rainbow and almost as difficult to capture. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that the wood thrush is a gifted 
ventriloquist and so is this whistling insect. On the night of the 
above date, I went out to witness the opening of some moonflowers. 
It was growing dusk, and while I was standing patiently by a grape 
vine waiting for the arrival of the thrilling moment, one of my 
favorite forty-year singers burst forth scarcely two feet away. He 
was sitting on a grape leaf. I listened to two stanzas, and then 
quick as a flash my left arm swung in a semi-circle and the long- 
hunted prize was mine! He was simply a greenish long-horned 
grasshopper and then he went with me into the house where | took 
an accurate description of him. I shall henceforth know him by 
no other name than the whistling grasshopper. One of the greatest 
thrills that can come into the life of any naturalist is just such an 
experience as this. 

During the evenings in the early autumn days, I wake up in the 
night and hear tiny ‘cheepings’ of broken bits of bird voices, as they 
move southwards. They are the same voices that I hear in spring- 
time when the birds are coming from the tropics, seeking suitable 
situations for the summer months. 

When such sounds break out at midnight while the earth is still, 
they add a weirdness to the night, since their small bodies are in- 
eirible in the brightest moonshine. Migratory birds have odd habits. 
Some of the nocturnal birds choose daylight for migrating, while 
many of the birds with diurnal habits are nocturnal travelers. 

As a general rule, the birds seem somewhat worn out by family 
cares by the time autumn comes, and there is frequently a dearth of 
bird songs at this time. Even the ever persistent mockingbird often 
takes a rest from his vocal labors in autumn. In my latitude, 
although we frequently have zero weather, the mockingbird does not 
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migrate. We really have more of them some winters than we do 
in summer. This is accounted for from the fact that some mocking- 
birds that summer farther north, stop en route south and spend the 
winter with our birds. This is true of Bewick’s wren, also of the 
vesper sparrow. Bewick’s wren and the mockingbird are two of 
our most dependable singers for both the country and suburban 
homes. Yet it seems that John Burroughs in his declining years was 
not able to appreciate this bird. In his book entitled “Birds and 
Poets,” a collection of very pleasantly written essays, which was 
published in 1877, one year before my birth, he pays a worthy 
tribute to our mockingbird; but in later life, he labeled him as a 
mere polyglot. By permission of his publishers, I quote the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from “Under the Apple Trees,” published in 
1916: 

“The mockingbird is a theatrical creature, both in manners and 
delivery. I have heard it in Jamaica, in Florida, and now in south- 
ern California, and I have no good word to say for it. It is a 
Southern bird, and has more the quality of the Southern races than 
our birds have. Northern birds are quieter, sweeter-tempered, 
softer-voiced, and more religious in tone.” 

I have often heard it said that the mockingbird really sings the 
songs of many birds better than they can do. In fact, Mr. Burroughs 
makes the above statement in his earlier remarks on this bird. But 
such a thing is quite impossible. No mockingbird is ever able to 
reproduce a song better than the owner of that song. If he did 
such a thing, might not the mockingbird claim the song as his own? 

I have my doubts that Mr. Burroughs was ever thoroughly 
acquainted with the mockingbird. Many times I have heard this 
favorite bird when, if I had judged him solely on his achievements 
at those times, I certainly would have been slow to have tendered 
him a place on the front row of seats as a songster. But he is a rare 
bird. His ability to imitate almost any bird, from the squeaky noise 
of the ruby-throated hummingbird to the wood thrush, makes him 
a wonderful bird when it comes to mimicry. There is the sweetest 
music in his voice when he copies the song of a sweet singer; but 
when he imitates the harsh cries of the sparrow hawk, the feline 
calls of the catbird, or the potrack of the guinea-fowl, no person 
expects to hear anything musical in his reproductions. 

There are few people, especially among the ornithologists and 
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bird lovers, who will agree with Mr. Burroughs. His remarks about 
the mockingbird are not nearly as ridiculous as the statement made 
about the Northern birds being sweeter-tempered and more religious 
in tone! That is the most absurd statement I have ever read from 
the pen of any naturalist. If such were the facts, proof would be 
~ available. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman, the well-known ornithologist when 
asked for an opinion on this criticism made by Mr. Burroughs, said 
to me: 

“T think very few people familiar with the song of the mocking- 
bird would endorse Mr. Burroughs’ estimate of it, nor do I believe 
that his generalization in regard to the songs of northern birds 
would be supported by ornithologists. The Pine Wood Sparrow, 
which is restricted to our Southern states, I rank among our leading 
song birds, and I am on record as describing its song as possessing 
“all the exquisite tenderness and pathos of the melody of the hermit 
thrush; indeed, in purity and in tone and in execution I should con- 
sider this sparrow the superior songster.’ ”’ 

A few years ago in June when I spent a Sunday along the 
esplanade of the Charles River basin in Boston, Massachusetts. I 
did think the song sparrows there sang more sweetly than any I 
had ever listened to from the Gulf to New England. But I could 
find no logical reason; so I began to search the woods, and three 
years later, in the same month, | found the song sparrow that had 
the identical sweet tone as the Boston sparrows, along the wooded 
banks of the Tellico River in eastern Tennessee. 

I have listened to the songs of many birds in the North, arid I 
have yet my first bird to locate that has a sweeter tone than birds 
of the same species that dwell in the South. 

The mind is capable of making as permanent a record of the 
impressions that come through the ear as it does those that are 
transmitted through the eye. He who is heedful of the songs and 
calls for birds in his childhood and then listens to them in later life, 
will have his memory thrust many times into the sea of retrospec- 
tion. This is just what some of the autumn sounds do for me. 
Within the past week, certain sounds of my autumnal grasshoppers 
hurled me back into the past, and soon I had my old McGuffev’s 
readers and the Blue Back Spelling book down, traveling over the 
same mental roads that I did in childhood. 
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The autumn sounds returned my heart again to the old-time 
thrill of : 


“Oh, were you ne’er a schoolboy, 
And did you never train, 

And feel that swelling of the heart, 
You ne’er can feel again?” 


And I became a child again when I re-read, 


“Come little leaf,’ said the wind one day, 

“Come over the meadow with me and play; 
Put on your dress of red and gold, 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


So I, with all the melancholy that accompanies the sound of 
autumn, from the tree cricket's sonorous trill to the blunt sound of 
the woodsman’s ax on a frosty morning, would dislike being cast 
without their range even for a single year. 

Autumn sounds in Nature, whether they seem to suggest the 
nearness of the death of the old year or not, by the time the coldest 
weather comes, millions of Nature’s insect noise-makers are lying 
stiff in their tracks. 
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T has long been considered by many a tradition having almost 

the force of law that a Catholic would never be elected president 
of the United States. This belief was so well established that many 
erroneously thought that there was a legal or constitutional ob- 
stacle. The present election has called forth a considerable number 
of books discussing the question of whether being a Catholic shou'd 
in any way disqualify a man for the presidency. The books on this 
subject are uneven in quality but vary little in the material they 
discuss. Charles C. Marshall’s book! is the first to be considered 
being a continuation of the controversy he began in the Atlantic 
Monthly over this question. His book is moderate in tone and he 
tries to be fair. He discusses chiefly from historical and doctrinal 
grounds the clashes in the past and the possible clashes in the 
present and future of the Church and the state, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the twilight zones which can neither be classified as wholly 
spiritual or wholly secular. He quotes chiefly Catholic authors in 
support of his contentions. 

Another such book is by Theodore Schroeder.? He speaks more 
bluntly than Mr. Marshall bringing up the historical and the theo- 
logical disputes. After reading his book one feels that a great 
many points concerning the questions of the relation of church and 
state ought to be clarified. 

Most books of this type seem to make a false impression on 
the question of what is meant by the “temporal power” of the 
church. Much of the controversy over this referred to the States 
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of the Church and at present refer to their claims to this which is 
now Italian territory rather than as often supposed to sovereign 
rights in other countries. The question as to the Church’s right to 
the Papal States in reality dates back to a time when this claim 
was for centuries undisputed. Whether one would consider the 
Pope’s sovereignty as inherent in the office of the papacy or as a 
mere personal union between the sovereign of the patrimony of St. 
Peter and the supreme pontiff is purely academic. The discussions as 
to the rights and wrongs of the Pope’s quarrels with the sovereigns 
of the middle ages such as King John of England or the Emperor 
Frederic II and others, while they are important as furnishing 
precedents it would be interesting if some student of church and 
state politics would write a discussion of this question entirely from 
the events and documents of the present generation. 

In the United States there has been considerable discussion in 
the last few years of bringing religion into politics. The offenders, 
however, have chiefly been from the Protestant side. And their 
activity has been less to gain recognized sovereign rights than to 
compel the state to accept and support their theological doctrines 
with the force of law. The Catholic Church has gained much 
sympathy in the last few years from many of our liberals and it 
would be interesting if some book could fully discuss the Catholic 
relations with the state as compared with those of the various other 
churches. These books under discussion although they may tend 
to increase the controversy under discussion may help to clarify 
and bring the issue to a head. The book we would like to see written 
on this subject has, however, not yet appeared. 
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THE INDIAN IDEA OF THE SOUL 
BY W. LOFTUS HARE 


N the Hymns of the Rig-Veda, the earliest of the Indian religious 

writings, there is no strict and uniform term for the Soul. The 
word Atman, coined in the Upanishads, does not appear in the 
Hymns, and the word Purusha, adopted later by the Sankhya 
philosophy for the Soul, occurs but seldom in the Hymns to de- 
scribe the great being who is both Universal Soul and Individual 
Soul. Purusha is a mythological figure who has a thousand heads, 
eyes and feet, pervading every side on earth, who is divided into 
many portions to make single living beings, both animal and 
human. The ancient text is worth quoting as being the first formu- 
lation of a doctrine of Universal Soul separated into individual 
Souls. The idea is crude, certainly, but it gives us a clue to the 
origin of one of the several doctrines of the human Soul. 


I. A thousand heads hath Purusha, a thousand eyes, a thou- 


sand feet. 
On every side pervading earth he fills a space ten fingers 


wide. 
This Purusha is all that yet hath been and all that is to be; 


II. When they divided Purusha how many portions did they 


make? 
(Griffith X, 90) 


Then follows a list of the various portions of the world, animal 
and human life, into which the first great Purusha was divided. It 
is clear from this that any given portion was not “the Soul,” was 
not the immortal part of man but merely a differentiation of uni- 
versal being—the sun, the moon, the sky, horses, kine, goats and 
sheep. There is here no doctrine of the Soul, strictly speaking, but 
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merely a creation myth out of which, later, a Soul doctrine was 
derived. We must therefore dismiss the passage, and all passages 
like it and look elsewhere in the Rig-Veda for material about the 
Soul. There is, indeed, a great deal; but it is a general idea, a 
tradition taken for granted, rather than a formulated teaching. 
Such teachings generally come later instead of earlier, being pre- 
ceded by a commonly accepted notion whose origin it is difficult to 
trace. 


THE FATHERS, OR ANCESTRAL SPIRITS 


Like all primitive races, the ancient Indians remembered, revered 
and worshipped their ancestors whom they called Pitris. They were 
the heroes of famous exploits, richly rewarded by the gods for their 
pious service, by which they “‘gained immortality.” The hymns of 
the Rig-Veda contain numerous references to these semi-divine 
beings to whom is assigned a region of heaven, who visit the place 
of sacrifice and produce plentious fruit on earth. This all leads up 
to the belief in continued communion with the Fathers and ultimate 
return to them at death. 


“Men born on earth tread their own paths that lead them 
whither our ancient Fathers have departed.” 
(CED. Pay) 
“T have heard mention of two revcial pathways, ways of the 
Fathers and of Gods and mortals 
On these two paths each moving creature travels 3 


Oy Me ae CL KT 


(X. xxaxvin. 15) 

It also implies, or necessarily takes for granted, the continued 
existence of that part of man which is not his body. No discussion 
of a psychological character is to be found in the Hymns in 
reference to this; the language used is frankly human, and the 
argument for the existence of a Soul is presented in the simplest 
form, and perhaps in the most beautiful in the following prayer: 


The kingdom of inexhaustible light, 
Whence is derived the radiance of the sun, 
To this kingdom transport me, 

Eternal, undying. 


There, where Yama sits enthroned as king, 
Among the holiest of the heavenly world, 
Where ever living water streams, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 
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Where we may wander undisturbed at will, 
Where the third loftiest heaven spreads its vault, 
Where are realms filled with light, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 


Where is longing and the consummation of longing, 
Where the other side of the sun is seen, 

Where is refreshment and satiety, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 


Where bliss resides and felicity, 
Where joy beyond joy dwells, 
Where the craving of desire is stilled, 
There suffer me to dwell immortal. 
(Deussen IX. CXiii. 7-11) 


Tue First PsycHoLocy 


In the interval between the composition of the Vedic Hymns 
and that of the Upanishads great changes took place in Indian 
practice and thought. The Hymns became a mysterious deposit of 
sacred teaching and required extensive commentaries to explain 
them not to the people generally, but to the officiating priests, headed 
by the Brahmins. On the other hand philosophical speculation had 
begun and led to the writing of the Upanishads and quiet opposition 
to the ritual and observances taught in the Brahmanas, or com- 
mentaries. Here we find for the first time many doctrines of the 
Soul and here true interest in the subject begins. 

Curiously enough although I have bound myself strictly to keep 
to psychology and avoid theology—owing to the way in which the 
Indian doctrine of the Soul is first formulated this rule has to be 
at once broken: for the earliest doctrine of the Upanishads teaches 
the existence of one unique Soul—“‘it is thyself which is within all.” 
Here the word is Atman, used to denote the self of man and the 
self of the universe, and thus to assert their identity. As already 
stated the idea of one Soul of the world there named Purusha had 
appeared in the Rig Veda (X. 90) in a hymn attributed to the Rishi 
Narayana. This Purusha, or at least a part of him, was the soul 
of each animate and each inanimate being. We may assert there- 
fore that after the primitive assumption of the existence of a Soul 
which at death went to be with the Fathers or the Gods there came 
into the minds of Indian thinkers a doctrine of the human Soul as 
identical with the Universal Soul, called alternatively Purusha or 
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Atman. In the Hymn this teaching is given by the poet Narayana 
and in the Upanishad by Yagnavalkya the priest. 

In the Hymn the great act of creation is represented as a 
“Sacrifice” of Purusha by the gods by dividing him into many parts. 
Thus he has innumerable heads, eyes and feet; he pervades all the 
earth and yet in man he is but “ten fingers wide.” He is all that 
has been and will be and grows greater by the pious sacrifice of 
mankind. His being consists, as to one fourth part, of earthly 
creatures and as to the remaining three fourths of heavenly spirits 
or gods who, ascending to heaven, left behind them the earthly 
portion of Purusha, from whom Viraj was born and then mankind, 
the creatures of the air and earth. From his mind came the moon, 
from his eye the sun, from his head the sky, earth from his feet and 
soon. ‘Thus they formed the worlds.” 

In the Upanishads we have a less primitive idea of creation but 
with the same basis: “In the beginning was this Self alone in the 
shape of Purusha. He looking round saw nothing but his Self.” 
By his own act rather than by sacrifice by Vedic gods, he produced 
all creatures from himself and said: “I indeed am this creation for 
I created all this.” After having created the varied forms of human 
beings, he entered into them “to the tips of the finger nails.” 
(Brihadaranyaka Up: I. iV). 

Putting aside all detail and differences, hymn and Upanishad 
both assert that Purusha, the one self, is the metaphysical basis of 
all separate selves; each Soul receives its being from him. 


LocicAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOCTRINE 


It is unnecessary to draw in full the metaphysical, psychological 
and ethical consequences from the doctrine of divine and human 
identity. The earlier Upanishads devote themselves to elaborate 
discussions of these consequences in passages of great beauty and 
complexity. [rom every angle, with proofs both naif and profound, 
the group of teachers strengthen the doctrine they have initiated. 
Since the self of Man is the Self of God it is necessarily immortal. 
“This body indeed withers and dies when the living Self has left 
it; the living Self dies not.” (Chandog: Up: VI. xi. 3). It is the 
inward ruler of each and every one; it is the Atman Vaisvanara, 
the self common to all, and consequently each is not merely inwardly 
identical to God, but to each other. So when a man looks into the 
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pupil of his brother’s eye “he sees himself.” Even more than this: 
the community of inner being extends to animal and natural forms: 
“Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion or a wolf or a 
boar, or a worm or a mosquito... .. that which is that subtile 
essence, in it all that exists has itself. It is the real. It is the Self 
and thou art it.” (VI. ix. 3-4). 

While there were always some who maintained this high doctrine 
of idealistic monism, the experience of man was continually leading 
away from it, and contradicting it. Difference, not identity, was 
the message of the normal senses, and consequently a view of the 
Soul as a separate being using bodily organs, began to develop. 
The Supreme and Individual Souls, once identical, are now thought 
of as experience seems to witness to them, as distinct from each 
other. The former is a Personal God, Ishvara, and the latter a 
being independent of him. Body and Soul, therefore are the two 
aspects of human existence with which a man is concerned. 


Tue MIND AND THE ORGANS 


It is in the Sankhya philosophy that the doctrine of the Soul 
reaches its farthest development away from the earlier Vedanta of 
the Upanishads. As a concession to realism the higher, invisible 
member of the triad: “God, Soul and World” becomes lost. Crea- 
tion processes are forgotten; the senses are trusted, the world is 
real and the Soul, the seat of experience, requires no proof. The 
whole world can be ennumerated into 24 categories with a twenty- 
fifth which is Purusha, the Soul. Here we learn how the Soul uses 
a central sense-organ called Manas (the Mind) five organs of 
knowledge, and five of action, called collectively the ten Indriyas. 
These organs, it must be noted, are not parts of the soul, which is 
one and indivisible; they are apparently bound up with it from 
eternity, but not essentially. The sufferings or enjoyments which 
a man experiences are not those of the soul, nor indeed are his 
actions attributed to it. Actions and experience are those of 
Nature, Prakriti, to which the manas and the indriyas belong. There 
is therefore left to the soul in this doctrine those characteristics of 
immortality and impeccability which it possesses in the Vedanta. It 
is completely beyond harm; as in the Vedanta “the living self dies 


” 


not. 
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Tue STATES OF THE SOUL 
It is no part of my task here to explain the Vedantic doctrine of 
the illusory nature of the Universe except in so far as it concerns 
the Soul’s experience of itself and the world. Deussen puts it in a 
sentence. 


The Atman is the sole reality; with the knowledge of it all is 
known; there is no plurality and no change. Nature which 
presents the appearance of plurality and change is a mere 
illusion (maya). 


(The Philosophy of the Upanishads p. 237) 


A moment’s reflection shows that the phenomenon of plurality is 
due, on this hypothesis, to some peculiar power of the Soul which 
makes illusion possible. The doctrine in reference to these powers 
was developed gradually in the Upanishads and may be stated in 
the terms of the Saropanistsara, translated by Deussen (p. 299). 


“When using the fourteen organs of which manas is the first 
(manas), buddhi, c’ittam, ahankara, and the faculties of 
knowledge and action), that are developed outwards, and 
besides are sustained by deities such as aditya, etc., a man 
regards as real the external objects of sense, as sounds, etc., 
this is named the waking (jagaranam) of the atman.” 

“When freed from waking impressions, and using only four 
organs (manas, buddhi, c’ittam, ahankara), apart from the 
actual presence of the sounds etc., a man regards as real 
sounds dependent on those impressions, this is named the 
dreaming (svapnam) of the atman.” 

“When as a result of the quiescence of all fourteen organs and 
the cessation of the consciousness of particular objects, a 
man (is without consciousness), this is named the deep sleep 
(sushuptam) of the atman.” 

“When the three states named have ceased, and the spiritual 
subsists alone by itself, contrasted like a spectator with all 
existing things as a substance indifferentiated, set free from 
all existing things, this spiritual state is called the turiyam 
(the fourth).” . 


It would have been better, perhaps, if these four states had 
been presented in their logical or psychological order. The third 
is the fundamental state out of which the 4tman passes from dream- 
less sleep into a state less real, namely dreaming. From this he 
enters the waking state which is, according to this theory, still more 
removed from reality, presenting the phenomena of a complicated 
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plurality. But from this third state by means of effort (yoga), of 
which more will be said hereafter) it is possible to pass directly 
into a conscious possession of the 4tman which in the first state, is 
unconscious. Putting aside the philosophical conception of a greater 
or less reality attributable to these four states, it is obvious that they 
are collected from the experience of ordinary life or to the first 
. second and third and from the powers of meditation as to the fourth, 
in which a blissful consciousness of absorption with the Higher Self 
or Universal Atman replaces the unconscious absorption said to 
take place in dreamless sleep. The state is metaphysically similar 
in the first and fourth but knowledge of the state is added in the 
fourth which renders it more desirable. Such is the theory of the 
alternative states of the Soul from the view point of man. It need 
hardly be said that, considered theologically, the Atman as ‘‘God” 
can have but one state; but this is not our present concern. It is 
relevant however to ask the question as to which entity maya or 
illusion belongs. No simple answer can be given, except to say 
that man, being the offspring of the Atman as creator, is less than 
the creator. Maya is a deprivation of Vidya which man suffers; 
its first state is dream in which the mind creates its own peculiar 
world, its second state is waking in which minds create a world 
common to all. But there is still the possibility of escaping illusion 
in deep sleep or turiya. 


Tuer LIBERATION OF THE SOUL 


The Sankhya philosophy resembles the Vedanta in another of 
its elements, namely, that a “knowledge of the truth” is said to be 
imparted by it. In the older philosophy it is “knowledge only” for 
its own sake, while in the Sankhya the knowledge in question is a 
“remedy for pain.’ That pain or suffering of three kinds is a 
matter of experience but it is not known outside philosophical 
illumination that this pain is not an experience of the Soul. Libera- 
tion from the perpetual round of suffering attendant on rebirth in 
the world is possible, but it is not an experience of the Soul, For 
the Soul is not in bondage, though it seems to be. Here again there 
is a kind of maya from which the Sankhya philosophy is ready to 
relieve us. I will here confine myself to a few points about the 
Purusha, or Soul, drawn from The Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila 
(Trubner’s Oriental Series 3rd Edition). 
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Bondage, from which escape is desired, is not derived from time 
and place because those who have escaped from it are subject also 
to time and place. Nor is it derived from circumstance, which is 
of the body, nor from Ignorance, nor from motion, nor from works. 
It arises from not discriminating between Nature and Soul. The 
process of discrimination is not possible to the dull, unlikely to the 
mediocre and will only be mastered by the best. 

As soon as this discrimination begins we learn that to Nature 
and not to Soul belong the instruments of suffering and bondage: 
viz. Mind (manas) Intellect (buddhi) Selfconsciousness (aham- 
kara) the senses and their organs. (1. 61). 


“Tt is merely verbal, and not a reality this so called bondage of 
the Soul; since the bondage resides in the mind and not in 
the Souls? “(le 58k 


Nature supplies to the Soul two bodies, one subtile and one 
gross; the former consists of seventeen parts and the latter of five 
elements; the second is the tabernacle of the first. The mundane 
existence of the subtile body is for the sake of the Soul (III. I) 
which does not itself transmigrate. This is the function of the 
subtile body which by transmigration accumulates knowledge which 
leads to salvation, the Soul’s chief end. Discrimination between 
Soul and Nature is one of the powers of the subtile body which 
likewise is brought into bondage through non-discrimination. Some 
remarkable sayings are: 


“From Brahma down to a post for the Soul’s sake is creation 
till there be discrimination between Soul and Nature.” (III. 
47.) 

“Bondage and Liberation do not actually belong to Soul and 
would not even appear to do so but for non-discrimination.” 
GIT 71.) 

“That which has to be done has been done, when entire cessa- 
tion of pain has resulted from discrimination; not otherwise, 
not otherwise. (III. 84.) 


The reader will make his own comparison between the Vedanta 
and Sankhya conceptions of the Soul. I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that since Purusha is essentially pure and unharmed our concern 
is really with the Subtile Body. Might not the first be called “The 
Spirit” and the second “The Soul’ ? 
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ISOLATING THE SOUL 


The common endeavour of the religious philosophies of the 
ancient Hindus was to isolate the Soul from the bodily and worldly 
environment which led to illusion and pain. This endeavour was 
called generally Yoga or effort, and was to obtain knowledge by 
jnana yoga, merit by karma yoga and bakti-yoga. All these have 
' their origins in the Upanishads and reappear in the Sankhya phil- 
osophy, whose key word is Viveka, discrimination. One of the 
results of specialization was the production of the ascetic practice 
of meditation, and its literary expression was the Yoga Sutras of 
Patanjali. Here at last the term yoga seems to be monopolized by 
the philosophy which bears its name and which is one of the six 
orthodox systems derived from the Vedic scriptures. 

Theologically the Yoga adopts the standpoint of the Sankhya 
philosophy and dispenses with a god who is Creator and Sustainer 
of the Universe. In the combined Sankhya-Yoga system the uni- 
verse sustaines itself, being by no means the dead thing western 
science has made it. True, there is a concession to piety by the 
admission of an /shvara who seems to have no function other than 
as a model or standard of ideal purity. 

The yoga system exists to enable the devotee to obtain Soul- 
isolation, called kaivalya. It is the specific form of the more 
general moksha, liberation. But we must not forget that this isola- 
tion is obtainable in this present life. Union with the Atman or 
Brahman is taught by the Vedanta by a profoundly intellectual 
process which leads to, but does not compel the awakening of the 
Atman; Discrimination of the Soul from Nature is the result of a 
scientific analysis of the twenty-four elements of the world; Isola- 
tion is an actual psychological experience which results from the 
practice of yoga. 

Patanjali’s work is divided into four books on Concentration, 
Means of Attainment, Supernormal Powers and Isolation respec- 
tively and may be studied best, I think in Mr. James Haughton 
Woods’ translation (Harvard Oriental Series). A handy transla- 
tion is that by M. N. Dvivedi (Rajaram Tukaram, Bombay). 

The principles of yoga are stated in the first four aphorisms. 
Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of the mind-stuff, or the 
suppression of the transformations of the thinking principle. (I. 2.) 
When attained the Seer (Atman or Purusha) abides in himself. 
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(3) At other times the Self takes the same form as the fluctuations 
of the mindstuff or becomes assimilated with the transformations of 
the thinking principle (4). 

I am not here concerned with the practice of yoga except so 
far as it throws light on the nature of the Soul. The above brief 
sentences make it clear that the Soul stands above the mind and its 
attendant senses. Normally, we live identified with the mind and 
its rapid transformations; we suffer and enjoy its contacts with 
the world. The mind and its group of senses constitute the nexus 
between the soul and the world; this nexus can be cut by stilling 
the mind. The soul then remains in Isolation. The yogin obtains 
this state in the present life. What can Isolation be like? 

Since all our normal experience comes from association with the 
world by means of the instrument of sense perception, it must be 
difficult to conceive of experience when cut off from its customary 
objects by the cessation of the functioning of the mind. Yet this 
is what we seek to know. The mind which was formerly directed 
to objects of sense and its own states of being becomes changed as 
soon as it has mastered discrimination. It is borne onwards towards 
Isolation. But even after illumination of the difference between 
Prakriti and Purusha, after turning away from the world as an 
object of desire, one must not turn to Isolation as a desired ex- 
perience. One must be passionless in respect to this also! With 
Isolation the energy of intellect is grounded in the self, not in the 
mind which belongs to Nature. Drawn away from some specific 
things upon which it has been hitherto fixed, the Intellect—the pure 
knowing function of the Self—becomes omniscient. 

But a further consequence of Isolation is that the Self is reborn 
no more in the world. Upon the cessation of his Karma (which 
normally draws a man to rebirth) even while yet alive he is released 
forever. For him the incessant transformations of Nature have 
fulfilled their purpose, they have reached their end. Involution, 
or the cyclic withdrawal of the world from manifestation, accom- 
panies Isolation of the Soul. 

Such, in brief, is the teaching about the Soul in Patanjali’s 
Fourth Book. 


THE SOUL IN JAINISM 


The Jain philosophy is one of those heterodox systems which 
are not founded on the Vedas. The title Jain is derived from the 
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> i. e. one who con- 


old Sanskrit word jina, signifying “Conquerer,’ 
quers his lower nature. It was in general non-technical use about 
the period of the Buddha and Mahavira, his elder contemporary, 
the reputed founder of the Jain Order. The Jains claim to go back 
to a period more remote and all that need be said here in relation 
to their theology and metaphysic is that they seem to bear little 
‘resemblance to the dominant Hindu doctrine with which we are 
more familiar. 

Of the four aspects of Jaina religion (1) Theology, (2) Meta- 
physics, (3) Ethics and (4) Ritual we are concerned here only 
with a part of the second which deals with the Soul. Jaina meta- 
physics divides the Universe into two everlasting uncreated co- 
existing categories Jiva and Ajiva, Soul and Non-Soul. This re- 
semblance to the Sankhya Purusha and Prakriti ceases when we 
come to examine these categories more closely. Ayiva is divided 
into Matter, Time, Space, Motions and Rest. Jiva is the higher and 
only responsible entity. It is always in association with Matter 
until it reaches its Nirvana, the final state of liberation correspond- 
ing to the Moksha and Kaivélya of the other systems. The body 
is the natural partner of the soul and belongs to ajiva; it has to be 
subdued or conquered by the soul, which then becomes a Jina in the 
full sense of the term. The union of body and soul is wrought by 
Karma whose destruction—or rather whose expulsion—is the fruit 
of the soul’s effort. The remarkable idea in Jainism is that this 
Karma is a material substance. In common with the other systems 
it is Karma which keeps a man in bondage to the Samsara or cycle 
of birth and death. 

There are several classes of human Souls, (A) those liberated 
and in Nirvana, and (B) Mundane Souls still enlarged with matter. 
The former are again subdivided into (1) those who preached 
Jainism while on earth, and (2) other liberate souls. The latter 
(3) are separated into Ascetics and Non-ascetics, while the Ascetics 
again fall into two groups, Arhats, perfected souls awaiting Nirvana 
and other teachers and saints. 

There are however souls called Sthavara or “immobile souls” 
on account of their not possessing power over the bodies they in- 
habit, being subject to these bodies, namely, souls in minerals, 
water, fire, air and plants. Tvasa souls are “mobile” and can control 
the bodies they inhabit: insects, fishes, animals and men. I quote 
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the following from an authoritative work: (Footnote. Outlines of 
Jainism by Jaini, Cambridge University Press, 1916). 


It is capable of seeing and knowing all, and it desires happi- 
ness and avoids pain. Of the mundane form of body and soul 
the soul is the higher, and the only responsible partner. Or 
rather the body, except in the drag of its dead inertia, is 
merely the sleeping partner. The powers of the soul are 
limitless,.... The whole universe is its scope. Its knowledge 
and perception cover all; its happiness is not measured by 
time, because time cannot run beyond it; and its power is 
divine, because it is joined to omniscience. This great princi- 
ple of Jainism, this little “I,’’ which is the everagitated centre 
of our brief lives, is eternal. Matter may capture it, keep it 
back from its light and freedom and bliss; but matter cannot 
Tethlet tees Gir The string of life is continuous; the migrations 
are only knots init: Life-1s°a. journey ee The soul is 
immaterial, of course; it has neither touch, nor taste, nor 
smell, nor colour. It is the essence of wisdom and power, 
and eternally happy. Who will gauge its possibilities. It is 
a king in rags. It has faint memories of the richness and 
glory and power that were its own. But the rags are tangible. 
and make it feel incredulous of ever having been a king. 
“Flow can I be a king and in rags? No one would allow that.” 
Long accustomed to nothing but pain and limitations, the 
human soul is sceptical about its power and bliss...... 


Of the “mobile Souls’ we are concerned chiefly with those of 
man, but it should be remarked that in the Jain system every one of 
the living beings is essentially divine; there is no such thing as an 
evil soul. Moreover all are equal: the apparent “evil” or ‘“‘in- 
equality” is due to the presence, more or less, of Karma, the only 
evil. 

The mundane soul is in combination with Karmic matter and 
consequently none are perfect. But improvement is possible. In 
the human personality there is a combat betwixt the pure soul and 
gross matter. The soul is ignorant and identifies itself with matter 
and from this all its troubles begin. 

In the pure state the soul has pure enjoyments: perfect per- 
ception, perfect knowledge, infinite power and infinite bliss. In the 
impure state nine properties may be discussed: 

1. Eternal life, 2. Perception and Knowledge, 3. Immateriality, 
4. Responsibility, 5. Spacial occupancy of the body, 6. Enjoys the 
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fruit of its Karmas, 7. Wanders in Samsara (Re-incarnation), 
8. Moral progression, 9. Patentral perfection, Siddha. 


KARMA IN JAINISM 

Perhaps it is in the doctrine of Karma that the Jain system 

differs most from the others. Karmic matter keeps the soul from 
_the realization of its four-fold powers. It is classified therefore as 
destructive Karma under four heads: 

1. Knowledge-obscuring Karma 

2. Faith—or Perception—obscuring Karma 

3. Progress-obstructing Karma 

4. Infatuating Karma 

Another cycle of Four Conditioning non-destructive Karmas is 
as follows: 

5. Duration of life 

6. Determination of character of individuality 

7. Determination of family and nationality 

8. Determination of pleasure and pain 

A moment’s consideration shows us that even in respect to the 
four Destructive and the four Conditioning Karmas the variety of 
experience of many individuals is infinite. The difference is not 
accounted for in Jainism by the work of a God, nor the operation 
of matter which is said to be dead. The works of the soul alone 
accounts for the changes in the circumstances of each person; each 
deed absorbs or extrudes corrupt matter. Of what we have done 
we must bear the consequences; the balance of good and evil in 
every being registered in the Destructive and Conditioning Karmas. 
And when death comes, to the still imperfect man, his Karmic body 
—his body of deeds—claims a new life and starts with its debit 
afresh. 

The recognition among our common experience of the various 
sub-division of the Form Destructive Karmas is most surprising; 
no where else but in Jainism (as far as I know) are the day to day 
feelings identified with such precision as Karmic consequences of 
our deeds. 

There are five Knowledge-obscuring Karmas which lead to loss 
of intelligence, revelation, goal, mental order and understanding 
of the Universe. 

The Perception-obscuring Karmas are physical blindness, deaf- 
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ness, etc., bad memory, sleepiness, heavy sleep, restless sleep, very 
restless dream sleep, somnambulistic sleep. 

Progress-obstructing Karmas affect our charity, our profit, our 
enjoyment, our circumstances and our power. 

The largest class is that of Delusive Karma which has forty- 
two varieties. Anger, pride, infatuation and greed result in “false 
belief”; the same vices obstruct partial or complete renunciation, 
they also disturb self-restraint. Self-restraint is rendered im- 
possible by frivolity, eros, aversion, sorrow, fear, dislike effeminacy 
in men or mannishness in women. 

One hundred more conditions of body and circumstance are 
detailed as due to the acts of our will in former lives. One may 
take up the Jain catalogue of Karmas and learn from one’s own 
defects and vicissitudes precisely these moral faults which are said 
to lead to the absorption of the appropriate Karmic matter! After 
all, this is what we want to know; and from it is derived the Jain 
ethic, which need not be entered upon here. 


SYNTHETIC AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 
BY REMBERT G. SMITH 


HE idea that authority in religion is to be found in a single 

source has long prevailed, but it is after all erroneous. While 
speculatively plausible the attempt to apply it in experience has 
revealed reasons that require its rejection. There is really no 
monistic authority in religion which should be respected without 
any reservations. 

Simple explanations have a presumption in their favour only with 
those who fail to see how vast and varied life is. Unscientific 
satisfaction with simplicity many times sustains superficiality and 
stagnation. The doctor who could cure only the measles but claimed 
that he could change all other maladies into measles is but a 
legendary quack in the field of medical science and practice, but 
his twin brother has had a large and baneful influence in theology 
and philosophy, an influence which happily is now waning rapidly. 

True authority in religion is synthetic rather than simple, 
multiple rather than monistic. The government established and 
guided by it has a constitution providing checks and balances rather 
than a rule of centralized and absolute power. 

THE FaiLure oF Monistic AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 

The claim that real authority in religion is to be found in one 
source must be disallowed because of the testimony of history as to 
its inadequacy and iniquity. The theory apparently sound has had 
centuries in which to show its real character and it has been con- 
clusively proven to be erroneous. 

The Church is not infallible in matters either of faith or conduct. 
Down the centuries decrees and deliverances have come from coun- 
cils and popes. In them there are inconsistencies and contradictions 
which make incredible the assertion that the Church should have 
exclusive authority in religion. A foolish consistency may be, as 
Emerson says, the hobgoblin of little minds but rational and moral 
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consistency in individuals and institutions is absolutely necessary for 
the maintenance of influence over an intelligent and moral con- 
stituency. The resistance of science by the Church through its 
stupid mis-interpretations of the Scriptures and its palpable progres- 
sive retreat from strongholds of dogma no longer tenable have 
demonstrated its fallibility so that no one who reads without bias 
the history can believe any longer in the absoluteness of ecclesi- 
astical authority. This difficulty becomes quite insuperable when 
the record of the Church as to repression and persecution is con- 
sidered. The alignment of the Church with the powerful even 
when they were cruel to the weak and the poor, the persecution and 
the burning of heretics and of witches by the millions, the subordi- 
nation of the State made possible by the superstitions of rulers— 
these and other similar facts have stripped the Church of the 
absolute authority in the practical life of the world which it proudly 
claimed and exercised for so many centuries. This power it will 
never again. Bismarck spoke for modern times when he said. “I 
will not go to Canossa either in the flesh or in the spirit!” As to 
this, history will not repeat itself. 

The Protestant reformers denied that the Church has final 
authority as to religious truth and declared that such authority was 
in the Holy Scriptures which they considered to have as the result 
of inspiration an inerrancy which the evidence had demonstrated 
not to inhere in the Church as she has spoken either through 
councils or popes. 

The claim that the Holy Scriptures are inerrant has not been 
maintained by its proponents and protagonists and has really been 
abandoned and the effort has been made to sustain the substitute 
theory that the Scriptures as originally written under inspiration 
were inerrant and that the errors have come about through the 
mishaps of the ages. 

This argument is inconclusive. If man needs an inerrant revela- 
tion of religious truth through literature alone, the God who pro- 
vided such a revelation would be bound to protect it even from 
infinitesimal impairments threatened by the shocks of change. Why 
favor one generation with a perfect manuscript which does not 
remain perfect? Is religious revelation but one flash of lighting in 
the darkness of human ignorance followed by the reasserted power 
of that darkness? 
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The Holy Scriptures do not contain scientific truth. The men 
who wrote them were in ignorance as to the material world and their 
inspiration did not emancipate them from these errors. After 
centuries of protest by mistaken defenders of the scriptures this is 
now admitted in all areas where the facts have had a patient hearing 
before minds really open to consideration of the accumulating 
‘evidence gathered by modern investigators. 

The Holy Scriptures alone do not constitute a source of inerrant 
truth in morals or religion. The writers of it assembled in one 
parliament resemble too much the delegates who met in the council 
of Babel. They hopelessly disagree about matters of central im- 
portance, both in morals and religion, and they severally advocate 
antinomies abhorrent to the minds of man which holds with tenacity 
to the axiom that truth though many sided really constitutes a 
harmonious whole. 

The Old Testament has a controversy with the New Testament, 
and Moses’ “lex talionis” is repealed by Jesus who called him back 
to Hermon partly no doubt to tell him of his mistakes. There are 
irreconcilable moral dissimilarities between Joshua the conqueror 
of Canaan and John the Evangelist of Ephesus. Abraham with his 
harem and Paul with his impossible and irreligious ascetic doctrine 
of marriage are hopelessly disagreed as to the sex problem. If 
Jesus had invited him to the feast of Cana at Galilee, he would 
have gone with reluctance, and his spirit of resistance against the 
gladness of the occasion might have soured the wine. Paul’s 
assertion that propagation is to be avoided if it is possible for the 
individual to resist the power of appetite is partly responsible for 
the arid asceticisms and preposterous puritanisms which have 
plagued human society. 

Certain doctrines as to the nature of God which have been 
drawn from the Scriptures considered as the sole source of re- 
ligious truth are at variance with each other which is utterly 
hopeless of reconciliation. That God is a deity partisan in his 
affections and activities in favor of the Israelites cannot be true if 
He is the just God of all the nations. Nor can the conception of 
God set forth by John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards which they 
ably supported by irrefragable proof texts be true if the conception 
of Him expounded by James Arminius and John Wesley established 
by equally convincing proof texts be correct. It is impossible to 
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believe in arbitrary predestination and in the love of God for all 
men, and it is equally impossible to show that either of these con- 
ceptions has no foundation in the Scriptures. It is said that a great 
preacher admitted that he preached impartially the doctrines of 
predestination and of the possibility of salvation for every man. 
About the same time according to rumour a teacher told the trustees 
of a remote rural school when they asked him whether he taught 
that the earth was flat or round that it was entirely agreeable to 
him to teach it either way. The influence of this type of preacher 
or teacher becomes more and more impossible in the modern world 
which requires leaders who will not surrender to the tyrannies of 
scholastic theories as to the nature of the Scriptures or to the abject 
ignorance of the blamelessly unenlightened. 

The demonstration of the insufficiency of either the Church or 
the Scriptures as a monistic source of authority in religion has 
resulted recently in a search for some other source and religious 
experience has been declared to be all that is to be desired to meet 
the need. However, the difficulty growing out of the varieties of this 
experience presents itself, and cannot be removed though there 
are certain uniformities of real value. 

Religious experience as it is found today has been determined 
by influences flowing from the Holy Scriptures and the Church. 
John Wesley’s heart was strangely warmed but it was in the Alders- 
gate Street Chapel while the leader was explaining a Pauline Epistle 
and it was at the end of a search for the blessing which began in 
the Epworth Rectory, continued in Oxford University, in the con- 
versations with the Moravians, in searchings of the Scriptures and 
the teachings of the Church. The pearl of great price was found 
by Wesley in soil semi-scriptural and semi-ecclesiastical and he was 
ever ready to give the reasons for the rapturous faith which sent 
him out to his romantic and resistless evangelism. 

Experience considered by itself cannot be the source of authority 
in religion. It is derivative and not original as it is found today. 
It is true that the religious experience of individuals preceded and 
produced both the Scriptures and the Church. Moses is at the 
burning bush before he stands on the burning summit of Sinai to 
receive the laws on the tables of stone. Peter confesses his faith 
before he becomes the rock on which Christ can build his Church. 
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Paul sees the heavenly vision of Christ before he is empowered for 
his apostolic adventures and achievements. 

From the experience of these and other men the Scriptures and 
the Church came as also similar experiences in other men when 
they touched and taught the Joshuas and Timothies who were to 
carry on the work of their spiritual fathers. Those who insist today 
‘that because religious experience in individuals antedated the 
Church and the Scriptures that it is now to be relied on as sole 
authority in religion, ignore the method of progress in revelation 
and are really reactionary. Nor is there any real relief in turning 
away from a Church not infallible and Scriptures not inerrant to 
the religious experience from which the Church and the Scriptures 
flowed as streams from a spring. Why depend altogether upon 
experience as authority in religion if its past creatures—the Church 
and the Scriptures are not either one perfectly authoritative? 

What we know as religious experience now coming, as it does, 
partly from the Church and the Scriptures differs in function from 
the experience which created the Ecclesia and the Sacred Letters. 
Religious experience in this dispensation is the fruit on the tree 
the root of which was the experience of the holy men of old. Re- 
ligious experience in Paul of Tarsus and in John Wesley are alike 
in bringing peace to their hearts. They are unlike in that Paul was 
fitted by it to write the hymn on love and John Wesley to write 
various valuable religious literature distinctly inferior to the Pauline 
letters. The religious experience which produced the Scriptures 
and the Church will never be reproduced. It is no longer needed. 
It has done its work and this work abides. God buries his workmen 
who have builded the habitations which He had for them to build— 
and carries on His work through workmen who build something 
new and needed. 


SyNTHETIC AUTHORITY AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR MOoNISTIC 


The demonstrated insufficiency of monistic authority in this age 
of search and criticism has brought perplexity to many and despair 
to some. The conviction that peace is possible only if authority 
in religion can be found in one source has been so long tacitly 
accepted that the increasing difficulty to sustain the sufficiency of 
any such one source has caused real distress to many sincere souls. 
Their petulant protests against progressive prophetism have filled 
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the air but though really pathetic they have not availed against the 
resolute leadership which realizes the emergent need for rational 
reconstruction in religion. Not to meet this need can but result in 
wide-spread damage and there is no time for laggard lingering on 
the part of religious leaders. 

The Bishop of Ripon recently suggested that science take a ten 
year holiday so that the new knowledge might be assimilated. No 
doubt he was really voicing an indirect exhortation to religious 
thinkers to quicken their pace so that they might walk pari passu 
with the scientists who certainly will not stop or slow down. One 
of the most hopeful signs of the present is the fact that many 
religious thinkers are realizing their responsibility and are conse- 
crating themselves to the manifest duty of the hour. 


Tue Four Sources oF AUTHORITY 


Synthetic authority in religion is to be found in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Church, the Ethico-religious consciousness of Man, and 
in Science. The area protected by these four fortresses will be 
found to be ample enough and safe enough. 

The Holy Scriptures while not inerrant have authority in re- 
ligion. There is error in the view that authority is to be found 
only in that which is perfect and that the vindication of Scriptural 
authority requires a theory of inspiration postulating an inerrant 
revelation. That there ever was a perfect Bible is but a fiction 
which is a product of the arbitrary a-priorism which seeks to impose 
the tyranny of the theoretical upon the territory of the actual. The 
perfect is not found in the area of human attainment; it is to be 
found in the ultimate achievement of man made possible by the help 
of God. It is not in the perspective of the past but in the horizon of 
the future. It is true that God has helped hitherto but it has not 
pleased Him to make the past generations perfect without the 
present and the future. 

The human element in the Scriptures imparts imperfection to 
it. Nevertheless there come from the Holy Scriptures certain 
necessary religious elements, and these have rightful and beneficial 
authority. It is an authority more of the life than of the letter, of 
pervading principles rather than of particular precepts. The duties 
which it enjoins and the grace which it reveals are to be understood 
only when it is read and meditated upon as a whole. Its warnings 
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are heard as we read the record of lives stormy in sinnings, and its 
wooings to righteousness are well nigh irresistible as we see the 
moral beauties of its heroes and heroines. By it we are led to the 
foot of Sinai that we may fear and tremble because of our sins: by 
it we are led to the foot of Calvary where we find pardon and peace 
in the assurance of God’s mercy. In the completed revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures we find knowledge of God’s law gradually dis- 
closed until the proclamation of it in its perfection comes from the 
lips of Christ as he commands the love of God and man. 

The Holy Scriptures are the sources of values for man as a 
moral and religious being just as material nature is the source of 
supplies for his physical needs. From neither do these values flow 
as water from a free fountain. Rather must they be gained by 
study and by toil. Just as man fells the forests and farms the 
fields so that he may have fuel and food for his material needs, so 
also must he study with all his powers of mind in order that he 
may gain from the Holy Scriptures sustenance for his soul. They 
are not surface mines of precious metals. 


“Truth is no idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot in burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered by the shocks of doom, 
To shape and use.” 


It is just as irrelevant to say that the Holy Scriptures are in- 
errant as it would be to say that nature is inerrant. Both of them 
are realities so vast as to be inadequately described by the terms 
which are used in mathematics or logic or law. The attempt should 
not be made to compress them into such constricted categories. 
They are too great to be confined by the philosophical and theo- 
logical conceptions which have been elaborated concerning them. 
They are sure to come back to life from the tomb to which they 
have been sent by the persecuting powers of pedantry and loosened 
from the grave clothes of a presumptuous scholasticism, to walk 
abroad again in the power of a life which cannot be holden by any 
grave. The leaves of this book are for the healing of the nations 
and they shall not wither. Neither their foes nor their mistaken 
defenders equally as threatening to them shall be successful in dis- 
crediting the Holy Scriptures. 
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For several decades, too much importance has been attached to 
questions of origin which cannot be dogmatically answered. It is 
impossible to find out what the process was by which the Scriptures 
came into being, nor is it necessary to have certain knowledge as to 
these matters. Many of the imaginative theories as to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures have done harm because of the error of 
thinking that the value of the Scriptures was to a large degree 
dependent upon the stability of these theories. The shaking and 
fall of the theories are supposed by many to bring down into ruins 
the Scriptures themselves, so insidiously have some theologians 
increased the popular estimate of the importance of their specula- 
tions. As a matter of fact, theories of origin, scientific or theo- 
logical are of secondary importance. It is possible to find out what 
man and nature and religion are now and to appropriate the values 
that are in reach of living hands instead of expending our energies 
in researches to find out what happened in a past which must forever 
be at least partly hidden from those who live in the present and will 
live in the future. To realize the danger of the backward look does 
not indicate that the past has been like Sodom, It is just as destruc- 
tive of peace to be convinced that theories must be constructed as to 
what occurred yesterday as it is to be consumed with anxiety as to 
what may happen tomorrow. The fact that there is no adequate 
conception as to the origin of the Scriptures does not impair their 
value, which exists in their abiding qualities—qualities which will 
forever commend them to men as they seek satisfaction for their 
undying needs. 

The Holy Scriptures have authority based not upon any belief 
as to their origin but upon the power which they directly exert upon 
men. In spite of the fact that they contain varying and conflicting 
doctrines, the total result of the study of them has been the dis- 
engaging of ideas and ideals which have had and will have incalcul- 
able value. Especially is this true as to moral laws. The com- 
posite and self-corrected deliverance of the Scriptures as to duty 
is the loftiest known to human experience and is the source also of 
the ethical energizing by which man is made able to ascend to these 
altitudes. Such authority has not been impaired by criticism. Geo- 
logical theories as to the time and method of the forming of the 
coal measures do not prevent coal giving out heat nor gasoline from 
pulling automobiles and airplanes. The inherent moral power of 
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the Scriptures is not reduced by the theories or the demonstrated 
conclusions of scholarship, though many alarmed defenders of the 
faith have been in a panic of fear that there would be such a result. 

The Holy Scriptures are authoritative because in them we learn 
of Jesus Christ—of His birth, life, teachings, deeds, death and 
resurrection. Such a character as was His could not have been 
‘imagined so that the description of it is the demonstration of its 
historical reality. There are those who would find all authority in 
the person of Jesus Christ as considered independent of the record 
concerning Him. They claim that they can worship Him though 
they are not sure as to what He said or did, and that they can adore 
Him though agnostic as to His attributes. This is a striking illus- 
tration of the surrender of the rights of the intellect in religion, of 
mysticism raised to the nth power. Such worship is really impos- 
sible unless man kills his reason and common sense. We know His 
character only as we contemplate His characteristics. We know 
the person of Jesus only as we know His words and deeds. It is 
not possible by an intuition ‘which ignores particulars to see uni- 
versals. Those who insist that there is monistic authority in religion 
in Jesus Christ but who admit fluctuating uncertainty as to what 
He did and said are seeking to build a home on the shifting sands of 
a specious scepticism. It may well be asserted that Jesus Christ 
possesses final authority in religion, but what does this avail unless 
there is faith as to what He said and did? There is no value in 
empty symbolic words even if they are the names Jesus Christ. His 
person was revealed through His words and acts and was portrayed 
in the New Testament record of them. We do not know about 
Him unless the record is true, for the traditions as they supplement 
this record are of little consequence. Mystical fellowship with 
Him is indeed a blessed experience of believers, but it cannot exist 
if there be no faith in the historic Christ, and that faith rests on the 
substantial factual reliability of the New Testament record, though 
not on its absolute inerrency. 

The record as to his sayings and doings is not complete, but it 
is sufficient to be the source of a correct conception of Him, and the 
clarity and cogency of this conception are fruits that grow on the 
Holy Scriptures which we search because they treat of Him. Those 
who believe with Tennyson that “Christ no after age shall e’er out- 
grow’ must also believe that the Scriptures will also abide. The 
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expectation, the emergence, and the explanation of His incarnation 
as experiences of the holy men of old produced the Holy Scriptures, 
and they will be forever the source of a necessary element of 
authority in religion. 

The Church also has real though relative authority, conferred 
upon her in the command of Christ as He sends her out to proclaim 
His law and His love and to minister to men. This authority is 
maintained by the obedience of the Church to Christ’s commission 
and her conformity to His spirit. ‘The things that I do ye shall do 
and greater things than these shall ye do’—said Christ to his 
Church, and when engaged in these dynamic deeds the Church has 
a manifest and mighty authority to which men gladly yield because 
of the blessings brought them. The credentials of Christly conse- 
cration and the sacrificial signs of the stigmata establish the true 
authority of the Church. Paul on the way to Macedonia, Francis of 
Assisi “the minstrel of God,’ John Wesley preaching to the Cornish 
miners in spite of their stoning of him, David Livingstone and Mary 
Slessor of Calabar, William Booth and Florence Nightingale, these 
are leaders of the Church against whom there is no insurgency. The 
isles wait for the laws which they announce, the broken hearted and 
the sick and the sinful are willing subjects of their saving 
sovereignty. 

The Church has a really maternal authority as she gives herself 
to loving ministries to men. It is said that when Newman went to 
the Roman Catholic Church that he laid his head on her bosom and 
gave up his painful effort to solve the problems by his own thinking, 
agreeing to accept the solutions of the Church. To stop thinking 
is really an evasion of responsibility on the part of individual or 
institution. Nevertheless, the prime duty or obligation of the 
Church is to love men and to minister to them rather than to 
answer all the questions they may ask. In doing this she will share 
the magnetism of her Lord who said, “I, if I be lifted, will draw 
all men unto me!’ Important as is the mission of the Church to 
teach men, it is not as important as her duty to love them. The 
solution of problems is not as imperative as the salving of wounds. 
The authority of the Church as it is established in her sacrificial 
pastoral ministries is unshakable. Its constitutional origin is the 
commission of Christ, its abiding power is fellowship with Him, 
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its abundant fruitage is the increasing blessings borne to men. The 
Church may have irenic if not intellectual infallibility. 

To bless humanity by the establishing of faith and the enlarging 
of hope is an important duty of the Church. It is an obligation 
even higher to bless men by the incessant incarnating of the love 
which became gloriously visible in the declarations, in the deeds, 
» and in the death of Christ. As the Church does this she has her 
highest authority. Her most effectual equipment is not a Platonic 
brow but a Christly heart. The outgoings of her irresistible power 
are through the work she does as Christ strengthens her.—As to 
the present perplexity Lanier well writes: 


“Vainly might Plato’s brain revolve it, 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve it.” 


This heart is that of the Holy Child of Bethlehem the tenderness 
of whose transcendent compassions should be traditions living in 
the heart and deeds of His Church. Here is the true Elan vital of 
the Ecclesia. 

The Church has authority relative to the Scriptures. It was 
created before they were written, formed the canon by the selection 
of that which was best fitted to survive and to serve the needs of 
men, continually interprets and reinterprets the sacred letters. John 
Robinson said, “Let us continually expect new light to break forth 
from God’s word.” As a matter of fact this light increases as the 
result of the industrious and intensive study of the Scriptures by 
the Church. Spiritual light does not break forth from the Scrip- 
tures any more than useful electric illumination does from thunder 
clouds. Benjamin Franklin and Edison must dream and invent 
before electricity lights the cities of men. The Scriptures contain 
great resources of moral power but the Church through its work 
and wisdom must make these vast energies available by her spiritual 
hydro-electric engineering so that human hearts and homes are 
warmed and lighted. 

The Church has authority achieved through the experiences of 
her long history. She has been disciplined in the school of trial and 
error. This authority is of course decreased when she insists on an 
institutional infallibility which history demonstrates not to have 
existed. But when all allowances are made for the errors of the 
Church, it will remain clear that she has gained a cumulative 
authority as, “knowledge comes but wisdom lingers,” while she 
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makes her pilgrimage through the chastening centuries. The carnal 
weapons of intolerance and inquisition are rusting in archaic 
armories and will never again be drawn from the scabbards of 
melancholy memories in which they rest. The proverb of pessimism 
which asserts that history repeats itself is not true. 


Tue AutHority oF Man’s Morar NATURE 


The moral nature of man also has a degree of authority in re- 
ligion. Aristotle said man is the measure of all things and Jesus de- 
clared the law was made for man and not man for the law. Before 
there were institutions or literatures there was man. The Church 
and the Holy Scriptures are, it is true, partly divine in origin and 
in maintenance, but any elements in them which do violence to the 
Ethico-religious consciousness of man are additions made by ignor- 
ance or selfishness. How many crimes have been committed by 
those who have claimed to speak for God; how many superstitions 
have been spread by spurious religious leaders who have terrorized 
their weaker fellow man; how many erroneous and evil doctrines 
have been expounded and enforced because men have been taught 
to distrust the light that was in them. That light, it is true, is 
insufficient, but it is nevertheless real and it has rightful and rational 
authority to reject and to disbelieve such doctrines as are repugnant 
to its principles. The doctrine of humility that teaches that man 
must be reduced to zero before he can be saved is erroneous. The 
view that sin has marred the nature of man so that there is no 
authority left in it is an exaggeration. It is true that there are mys- 
teries which may well be accepted in faith, but when these so called 
mysteries have in them elements against which the moral-religious 
consciousness of man protests they are malign and are to be rejected 
though they may be taught in so called sacred literature and pro- 
claimed by pseudo priests and false prophets. No towering institu- 
tionalism—ecclesiastical or political—must be given the tyrannical 
power to enforce such conceptions, 

Ian Maclaren tells in one of his stories how the old Scotch 
preacher walked the floor in agony all night because the arbitrary 
predestination taught in some parts of the Scriptures was repugnant 
to his sense of justice. Nevertheless because of his conviction that 
he should crush the best elements in his moral nature in order to be 
a humble recipient of the teaching of an objective revelation he 
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grimly climbed the pulpit stairs the next Lord’s Day and preached 
the damnation of infants. When John Calvin put Servetus to death 
in Geneva, he was not really as cruel as he was in requiring believers 
in his theological system to murder what was best in their own 
souls. What he required them to do he had first ruthlessly done in 
his own heart. 

Man’s moral nature, his Ethico-religious consciousness, has 
authority in religion. Man has the right and the duty to subject to 
its testings the teachings of literatures or institutions and peremp- 
torily to reject conceptions which are contrary to the congenital 
criteria which are clear in the heavens of his moral nature. When 
he does this, he is true to the divine that is within him against the 
gainsayings of science or religion falsely so called. 


Tue AUTHORITY OF SCIENCE IN RELIGION 


The duty to learn everything possible about the world is re- 
ligious. The scientist who undertakes it may be expected therefore 
to make a real contribution to religion. The physicist who works 
conscientiously in the laboratory is as religious as the priest who 
prays importunately in the oratory. Kepler the astronomer, who 
as he studies the stars, cries out, “O God, I am thinking Thy 
thoughts after Thee!” has fellowship with the psalmist as he sings, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament sheweth 
His handiwork.” The truth that the scientist discerns is authori- 
tative in religion, for truth is authoritative everywhere. 

Much of scientific truth has pertinence in religion. When we 
find out how God works we are adding to our religious values and 
learning how we may more efficiently cooperate with Him. Francis 
Asbury crossed the Alleghenies sixty times on horse back. It would 
be irreligious for a bishop to travel that way now. He had better 
use the railroad, the automobiles, or the air-plane—all creations of 
modern science and “servants of the servants of God.” The use of 
all the forces of nature for the welfare of man is religious, and it 
must therefore be religious to find out how best to use them. Science 
sends its sons out on this quest and it becomes in their cumulative 
knowledge a conquest of disease, of burdensome labor, of ignorance. 

Science has served religion in ridding it of many of the parasites 
that have weakened it. Faith has many times degenerated into 
fanaticism and devotion has been shadowed by superstition. The 
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resistance of these tendencies which will be exerted by true religion 
may very well be augmented in power by the aid which science 
brings. The alliance of religion and science rather their antagonism 
is the need of the times. In such an alliance science will become 
religious and religion scientific. 

The scientific method has manifest authority in religion. To 
find out as clearly as possible what the facts are and to make the 
rational conclusion from them is religious as well as scientific. 
Reverence for God’s methods of activity is an integral part of 
reverence for God Himself. The botanist may stand with as sincere 
reverence before a growing bush as did Moses before a burning 
bush. 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and Soul according well 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


THe APPLICATION OF SYNTHETIC AUTHORITY 


It is not only possible to apply the tests of synthetic authority 
in religion today, but there is a pressing need to do so. Unless it is 
applied, there will be increasing confusion that will culminate in 
chaos. Multitudes have rebeled openly or secretly against the in- 
adequacy or the tyranny of the types of monistic authority which 
have been tried. They will not yield to the sole guidance of the 
Bible, of the Church, of the Moral Nature, or of Science, because 
they are convinced that neither one of these four sources is alone 
equal in wisdom or in strength to their needs. It is possible to con- 
vince them that the cooperative guidance of all four will mean 
safety. The traveler fears to climb the Alpine peak roped to one 
guide only, but if he is securely tied to four stout and skillful guides 
he attempts without fear the ascent to the summit. There is real and 
manifest need today for synthetic authority in religion. 


DR. WHITEHEAD AND PROF, MATHER ON RELIGION 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


| Poa views of a distinguished scientist and philosopher on re- 
ligion—its essence, foundation and rdle—when expressed de- 
liberately, and after much anxious study and reflection, are of course 
worthy of the most serious attention. The present writer has de- 
plored and criticised offhand, superficial utterances on religion by 
prominent and influential men of science, and it is plain that such 
utterances help neither science nor religion. But the exact thinker, 
the sincere and thoughtful student who gives us his mature convic- 
tions on the subject of religion renders a real service to the cause of 
truth and reason, and should be warmly commended for his con- 
tribution. 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead—to whose religious essays the writer has 
repeatedly but briefly referred in previous papers—is a physicist, a 
mathematician, a philosopher and an original, independent thinker. 
In dealing with religion he apparently makes no assumptions, begs 
no questions, evades no difficulties. He tries to be as rigorous, as 
precise, in short, as scientific, as he is when dealing with matter, 
with conceptions of space and time, with the development of the 
theories of evolution. 

It is for this reason that his Lowell lectures on religion, delivered 
in 1926 and published in book form under the title Religion in the 
Making possess deep interest and significance. Both his negative 
and his positive conclusions are calculated to challenge attention 
and provoke discussion. While the germs of these essays may be 
easily found in his Science and the Modern World—discussed by 
the present writer in these pages—they are valuable and instructive 
because they expand, elucidate and amplify the propositions adum- 
brated in the more general volume. 
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The conventional and orthodox theologians will not care for the 
essays. The advanced and radical schools of religious thought and 
the frank agnostics may be puzzled here and there by some of the 
author’s arguments, or terminology, or methods, but they will be 
grateful for the essays. There is much in them that makes for 
clear, honest thinking and for the right treatment of religion. 

To begin with, how does Dr. Whitehead define religion? It is 
worthy of note that he attempts no strict, technical definition. He 
prefers to indicate the nature and essence of religion in several 
pregnant phrases. Here are some of them: 

“Religion is the art and the theory of the internal life of man, 
so far as it depends on the man himself and on what is permanent 
in the nature of things.” 

“Religion is the force of belief cleansing the inward parts.” 

“Religion is solitariness” or “What the individual does with his 
solitariness.” 

“Religion is world loyalty.” 

“The final principle of religion is that there is a wisdom in the 
nature of things, from which flow our direction of practice and our 
possibility of the theoretical analysis of fact.” 

“Religion insists that the world is a mutually adjusted disposition 
of things, issuing in value for its own sake.” 

The foregoing quotations are obviously superior to narrow defi- 
nitions. But we have only generalities so far. What is essential in 
doctrine to religion? What are its basic propositions ? 

Fundamental to religion, answers Dr. Whitehead, is the doctrine 
of the nature of God. In this respect, as we know, great cleavages 
of religious thought arise. Dr. Whitehead impartially states the two 
opposite extremes, the doctrine of God as the impersonal ruler of 
the universe, and the doctrine of God as the one person creating and 
sustaining and governing the universe, and rejects both—naturally 
enough. His own conception of God may be summarized as follows: 

“God is the kingdom of Heaven; that is to say, the complete 
conceptual realization of the realm of ideal forms. He is complete 
in the sense that his vision determines every possibility of value. 
He is not infinite; he is limited, and his limitation is goodness. God 
is the mirror which discloses to every creature its own greatness. 
The world lives by the incarnation of God into itself; apart from 
God, there would be no actual world, and apart from the actual 
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world, there would be no rational explanation of the ideal vision 
which constitutes God.” 

In other words, God is the term we have evolved to denote and 
sum up our highest ideals—ideals that cannot be alien to the nature 
of the world and that are in fact implicit and inherent in it. If 
there were no ideals of goodness and justice, there would be no 
’ worthy conception of God. There is evil in the world, but we can 
and must eradicate it. Good must overcome evil, and our belief 
in this potency of good is a belief in God. God confronts the actual 
with the potential and possible; he thus solves all contradictions and 
indeterminations. God, therefore, is the valuation of the world, not 
the world itself. He is not a person or super-person; he does not 
answer prayers; he does not promise or vouchsafe immortality to 
human beings; he does not send any one to save any one else—all 
such notions are childish. 

But it is natural for human beings to entertain crude beliefs and 
to modify them gradually in the light of science, method, critical 
thinking and history. Religions that fail to adjust their creeds and 
dogmas, their metaphysics and philosophy, to new conceptions de- 
cline and die. Christianity is one of the decaying religions because 
of its impurities, its survivals, its slavery to dogma and irrelevant 
tradition. But religion is not dead or dying; it is only “in the mak- 
ing.” We need and are fashioning a true and sound religion that 
will solve the riddles of obsolete theologies, that science will accept 
and that will once more offer light and guidance to humanity. If 
religion does not shape conduct, it is not a real, significant thing. 
To believe in order and in righteousness in the universe is to believe 
in living up to and working for that order, that ideal of righteous- 
ness. 

We have, I venture to think, in the foregoing, a faithful and 
sympathetic though brief restatement of the position taken in Dr. 
Whitehead’s essays on religion. It is plain that with all the negative 
conclusions of the lectures, or the historical exposition they con- 
tain, or the charitable attitude of the author toward human frailty, 
inconsistency and tendency to formalism, rigidity, wrong emphasis, 
veneration of nonessentials and unwitting sacrifice of essentials in 
religion, it is impossble not to agree. But, unfortunately, there are 
weak points in the case for religion built up from Dr. Whitehead’s 
interesting point of view. At any rate, the Agnostic is not likely to 
be easily converted to that point of view. 
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In the first place, the legitimacy of Dr. Whitehead’s definitions 
and characterizations of God may well be—and have been—ques- 
tioned. His right to use words in any sense he pleases is admitted, 
but that is irrelevant. How many other thinkers will be persuaded 
to use the word God in Dr. Whitehead’s sense? A god without a 
name, a habitat, personality, attributes, will not do. Spencer used the 
term Unknowable instead of the term God, but he assumed the 
existence of a Power whence all things proceed. Dr. Whitehead 
rejects such phrases. He does not like the words Power, Force, 
Unknowable, Spirit, and studiously avoids them. He believes in the 
moral order of the Universe, in moral progress, in the conquest of 
evil by good, in the gradual development of harmony in human 
society. There is, he says, order in the universe, else it could not 
exist. Yes, there is a sort of order, but is it moral? We cannot 
speak of moral order among the suns and constellations, the solar 
systems and their planets. Moral conceptions are purely human, 
and have no reference to any other phenomena. The birth or death 
of a planet or a star is a fact without our moral significance. The 
death of this earth of ours would be an event of small moment to 
the universe, and would be neither moral nor immoral. But the 
relations between individual human beings, or between nations, or 
between states and individuals give rise to moral conceptions. Dr. 
Whitehead attaches far too much importance to the human race, and 
his religion, after all, is strangely anthropomorphic. 

Further, he assumes that good is overcoming evil and that the 
ideal is transforming the actual in this world of ours. But he must 
know that there are thinkers who do not believe in moral progress 
and see no real evidence of it. They insist that only forms and 
modes are changing, while the essence of human nature remains 
unaltered. We still have war, crime, revenge, cruelty, punishment, 
selfishness, misery, injustice, oppression. Evil is everywhere, and 
the triumphs of goodness are few and shadowy. Where, then, they 
ask, is God, and what is his function and authority? And suppose 
evil conquers in the end, not good. Suppose strife and brute force 
destroy civilization—a not inconceivable possibility in view of the 
world war, the preparations for another war, the revival of militar- 
ism and navalism, the recrudescence of overheated nationalism and 
narrow, formal patriotism. 

The present writer believes in moral progress, and thinks that 
history sufficiently supports the doctrine of progress. But he does 
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not believe in the elimination of evil. New forms of evil always 
appear and will continue to appear; the ideal will never overtake 
and completely transform the actual. In that case, the idea of God, 
even of a limited God, will become more nebulous and misty than 
ever. 

There is still another difficulty for Dr. Whitehead to face. Where 
_ does he find his data for the ideal of goodness and harmony, of 
beauty and nobility? How does he evolve his idea of goodness and 
morality? He does not, of course, accept the childish belief in 
Revelation. He does not believe that this or that man was God’s 
special messenger and savior, or that any particular message or 
book is “inspired,” in the conventional sense of the term. He 
quotes Jesus’ “the kingdom of God is within you” and assumes 
that the phrase implied that the kingdom of God was not and could 
not be anywhere else. In passing we may remark that this interpre- 
tation is quite arbitrary, for Jesus believed in a personal God, in a 
place called heaven, in the resurrection of the dead, in human im- 
mortality, in other orthodox Hebrew notions of his time and milieu. 
He stressed the fatherhood of God, it is true, and the love and 
mercy of God. But in this he is not always consistent—at least, as 
portrayed and represented by his disciples and worshippers. His 
inconsistencies and contradictions, indeed, are part of his fascination 
and mystery. 

If, then, our ideas and conceptions are our own, based on our 
experience, racial and individual; if conditions, traditions, circum- 
stances, the logic of necessity and utility combine to fashion our 
beliefs and ideas, the God hypothesis is entirely superfluous. The law 
of parsimony or economy, so-called, forbids the use of gratuitous 
and unnecessary suppositions. Men have believed monstrous non- 
sense, and there is no quality of their mind that saves them from 
superstition and absurdity. [acts mar and do force them to modify 
their beliefs; facts, not any inner grace or light. Is experience 
God? Is God a name for all phenomena, past, present and to come? 
That is not Dr. Whitehead’s view, though logically he cannot escape 
it. He deliberately limits God to goodness, but goodness is not an 
absolute, a fixed quantity of a determinate quality. It is relative, 
and God must be relative if he is another name for goodness. A 
relative, limited God—one can hardly conceive such an image! 

It is difficult to see then, what good the God hypothesis does if 
we follow out Dr. Whitehead’s analysis. 
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And, to use his own words, a religion that does not serve the 
ideal, the good and the true, is not religion worthy of the name. 

Dr. Whitehead points out that religion may be destructive and 
injurious, and that the worst crimes against the essence of religion 
have been committed in its name and in the name of God. We may 
add that millions of men think they are religious when they merely 
profess certain empty and hollow doctrines, or exalted doctrines 
which they have no intention of translating into practice. If a 
Christian be one who loves Jesus and accepts his teachings as 
divine, or as true and healing, then there are very few Christians 
in the world, since few, if any, apply or practice Christian precepts 
and teachings. He who believes in a doctrine and violates it in his 
daily life believes only in a Pickwickian sense. 

Man, says Dr. Whitehead, is or is not religious, Thinking has 
nothing to do with religion. To believe in values and ideals is to 
co-operate with the forces that make for righteousness in realizing 
those values and ideals; to co-operate with God, Dr. Whitehead 
would say. To be true to one’s own best and noblest self, the writer 
prefers to say. And it does not seem quite philosophical to call the 
best in us “God.” 

Similar reflections and criticisms are invited by the opinions and 
expressions of Prof. K. F. Mather, of the Harvard chair of geology, 
in a new book entitled Science in Search of God. This volume has 
received high praise from serious thinkers, and demands con- 
sideration. Prof. Mather believes that science and religion are, or 
should be, friends and co-workers, not enemies, and of course he 
asks theologians to adopt the scientific method. So far so good. 
But he has certain admonitions and explanations for the men of 
science who are indifferent to religion or frankly antagonistic to its 
claims, He says: 

“Science has as its goal the complete description of the universe 
in which we live; religion seeks to find the most abundant life which 
men may possess in such a universe.” 

But do not the several sciences seek to find the most abundant 
life? What is the mission of economics, ethics, politics, sociology 
and philosophy if not the enrichment and improvement of life? It 
is arguable that religion begins where the social and moral sciences 
stop, but that must be proved, and cannot be assumed. Prof. 
Mather makes an attempt to point out specifically the part played by 
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religion, and religious ritual and ceremonial, in making life most 
abundant. To quote again: 

“Love and beauty are not yet resolvable into units of a scale or 
ticks of a clock; either they have no time-space relations or those 
relations are not yet susceptible to measurements. . . . Those qualities 
of the spiritual which are revealed by measurable transformations 
of matter and of energy in time and space should be studied scien- 
tifically. But other qualities of the spiritual are revealed only in 
the discovery of values. These are distinctly in the field of religion; 
it is religions insight rather than scientific observation which permits 
their recognition.” 

Here, again, the words are ambiguous and question-begging, and 
the conceptions behind them vague, too vague for scientific discus- 
sion. Love and beauty are real and important values, the most 
important in human life, but there is nothing religious about much 
of what appears to us lovely and beautiful. Love between the sexes 
is not a religious value, and other examples may be cited on the same 
point without swallowing Freud and his exaggerations. Because 
some values cannot be measured or explained physically and physi- 
ologically, it does not follow that we are driven to postulate super- 
natural origins and significance for them. What is called “religious 
insight” takes us nowhere; it leaves us facing an impenetrable 
mystery. We “recognize” nothing beyond our ignorance and mystery 
the moment we leave science. We are free to make assumptions, 
but no instinct is responsible for the assumptions of religion. We 
do not know, for instance, of what stuff the universe is made, and 
we gain nothing by saying that the unknown stuff was created by 
God. We are finding out, in the words of Bertrand Russell, that 
the physical is not as physical nor the mental as mental as men 
have thought in the past. We are satisfied that there is mind in all 
living things, and perhaps in non-living things, but we have no idea 
what mind is and can only know what it does where we can watch 
and test its operations. To say that some instinct refers mind to 
the field of religious values is to say nothing that has any meaning. 

Too many men of science protest too much when they disclaim 
antagonism to religion and assure the average man that science and 
religion are not incompatible. Such condescension and patronage 
may satisfy nervous theologians, but they offend common sense. The 
man of science, as man of science, is an Agnostic beyond his own 
sphere. He cannot pass upon the claims of religion and theology 
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except in so far as they are scientific. When he is asked to express 
opinions about God, the purpose of being, the future of the uni- 
verse, the meaning of life, the fate of the so called human soul, he 
must plead ignorance. He has no data to justify even bold specula- 
tion. He must suspend judgment. 

To allege that we are religious when we love somebody, or find 
joy in work and in research, or serve our fellows, or admit that we 
know very little, or have faith in human progress despite evil, in- 
justice and cruelty in nature and in human life, is not to use scien- 
tific terms at all. A little more rigor, Messrs. Savants. 


THE AUTHOR OF JOHN: XIX 326-42. 
BY WILLIAM WEBER 


AV.Vee are fortunately in a position to prove not only the Gentile 
origin of John xix, 32b-42, but to determine also the time 
when it first was published. The later additions to the Fourth 
Gospel proclaim Jesus the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world and relates how the sin is washed off by the blood and 
the water which flowed from the pierced side of Jesus. The Chris- 
tians among whom this conception of Jesus originated, regarded 
accordingly the day on which Jesus died as the most holy day in 
his human career and felt in duty bound to call the attention of the 
entire Roman world to that new discovery. 

The Jewish Christians, at least in Palestine, observed always 
the Passover as well as the other religious feasts of the Old Testa- 
ment including the Sabbath. They gathered at the temple three 
times every year until it was destroyed by Titus. For Jesus, as 
he had warned them expressly, had not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil the law and the prophets. The Gentile Christians of the 
apostolic age however did not observe the 14th of Nisan nor any 
other holy day of the Old Testament. They rather held their re- 
ligious meetings on Sunday very likely because their heathen 
neighbors did so. 

Polycarp, a bishop of Smyrna and a Gentile Christian, intro- 
duced the celebration of the 14th of Nisan in his city. His teachings 
were apparently by and by accepted by a small group of churches 
near the western coast of Asia Minor. But he made, even before 
he approached his neighbors, a serious attempt of winning the 
Christians of Rome for the teachings of the Fourth Gospel he 
brought to them. That book was unknown to the Christians at 
large who up to that time had become familiar only with the three 
Synoptic Gospels. Otherwise the discrepancy between the Synoptic 
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and Johannine tradition as to the day on which Jesus was crucified 
would have caused an earlier discussion. On the other hand, if 
the last two chapters of the Fourth Gospel with the story of the 
resurrection had been a part of the book of Polycarp, he would 
hardly have called upon the Roman pontiff with the request to pro- 
claim the 14th of Nisan as the most holy day of the Christians. As 
it was, Anicetus, the bishop of Rome, was just ready to announce 
Easter Sunday as the most holy day. Easter is the old spring holi- 
day of the Aryan nations of Europe and appealed as such to the 
Gentile Christians. The outcome of the meeting of the two bishops 
was according to Eusebius E. H. V 24: 

Neither could Anicetus persuade Polycarp not to observe it, 

Neither did Polycarp persuade Anicetus to observe it. 

Eusebius E. H. IV 19 enables us to fix within a year the time 
when these two rival sponsors of a new Gentile religion met at 
Rome, the proper place for such an innovation. He writes: “It was 
in the eighth year of Verus that Anicetus, who had held the episco- 
pate at Rome for eleven years, was succeeded by Soter.”’ Verus as 
adopted brother of Marcus Aurelius shared with the latter the im- 
perial throne from 161-169. Anicetus therefore died either in 168 
or 169. But in the latter case, our authority would probably have 
said in the last year of Verus. Therefore Anicetus became bishop 
of Rome in the year 157 and Polycarp called on him very likely at 
once. It was of vital importance for him to reach Anicetus before 
he had proclaimed ex cathedra the paramount holiness of Easter 
Sunday. For the Gentile churches recognized even then the bishop 
of Rome as the superior and head of all provincial bishops. For 
Rome was not only the capital of the Empire and seat of the 
Emperor, but the very mother of the Roman world. The people of 
Rome were looked upon for that reason by all provincials as superior 
beings in every line of human activity. That becomes very clear in 
the controversy with the Quartodecimans, the followers of Polycarp. 

Anicetus accepted gladly the new doctrine that Jesus had died 
as the lamb of God because it removed in the eyes of the Gentiles 
the stumbling block of the crucifixion of Jesus. But he rejected the 
14th of Nisan. He may have disliked the observance of a Jewish 
holiday. But he probably had made up his mind to proclaim Easter 
Sunday as the most holy day before Polycarp called upon him. 

It seems to be clear however that the observance of the day of 
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resurrection did not begin before the year 158. For if it had reached 
back into the apostolic age, Polycarp would never have thought ot 
proposing the 14th of Nisan. The Christians of all the provinces 
would have protested. As it was, even Anicetus treated Polycarp 
with respect. 

But as fast as the celebration of the resurrection spread, opposi- 
tion against the Quartodecimans grew more and more bitter and de- 
termined under the leadership of Rome. About 170, Rome, 
Alexandria, and even churches of Asia Minor raised a protest 
against the observance of the 14th of Nisan by the Christians of 
Laodicea. In the year 196, bishop Victor of Rome wanted to ex- 
communicate the followers of Polycarp in Asia Minor, especially at 
Ephesus; but the churches outside of Italy proved unwilling to go 
that far. In the third century, the Quartodecimans were listed as 
heretics at Rome. At last, the General Council of Nicaea closed in 
325 that chapter by condemning the Quartodecimans. 

These heretics claimed John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, as 
their authority. They even insisted that Polycarp was a personal 
disciple of John. That is, however, excluded by the peculiar char- 
acter of his additions to the genuine parts of the Fourth Gospel. 

This fact brings us face to face with the question: When and 
why can John have visited the western districts of Asia Minor? He 
was not an apostle, although one of the three disciples who had 
joined Jesus as intimate companions. Jesus appointed only one 
of them as apostle, namely Simon Peter. 

Later tradition has indeed surrounded Jesus with twelve apos- 
tles, one for each of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. 
But ever since 722 B. C., when Sargon, king of Assyria, destroyed 
the kingdom of Israel, and 586 B. C., when Nebuchadnezzar did 
the same to the southern kingdom, the ten tribes of Israel and a 
large number of the people of Judah and Benjamin lost their identity 
and religion in Mesopotamia where they were absorbed by a kindred, 
Semitic population. Ever since the return of 42,300 Jews from the 
Babylonian captivity, the worshippers at the temple of Jerusalem 
have called themselves Jews. For the remnants of the Israelites in 
Galilee were adopted by the tribe of Judah because they were too 
few to organize a tribe of their own. 

The second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians states very 
clearly that Peter and Paul were the only apostles at that time, the 
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first, the apostle of the Jews, the second, the apostle of the Gentiles. 
These two traveled over the whole empire, proclaiming the message 
of Jesus. 

Chapter ii, 1-10 admits of no doubt as to that fact. As late as 
seventeen years after Paul’s conversion, there were only two 
apostles. Verse 9 mentions by name James, the brother of Jesus, 
Cephas, and John as present at Jerusalem and calls them pillars and 
verse 6 those who were reputed to be somewhat as well as they who 
were of repute. But the decisive statements are found in verse 9 f. 
where Paul declares: When they saw that I had been intrusted with 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, even as Peter with the gospel of 
the circumcision and when they perceived the grace that was given 
unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellow- 
ship, that we should go to the Gentiles and they unto the circum- 
cision. To render it even more emphatic, verse 8 repeats verse 7, 
saying: He that wrought for Peter unto the apostleship of the 
circumcision wrought for me also unto the Gentiles. 

Accordingly, more than seventeen years after the death of Jesus— 
how many years later, we do not know—there were only two 
apostles, one for the Jews and another for the Gentiles. They were 
accompanied on their journeys by companions, as for instance Paul 
by Barnabas. But that did not make those companions apostles. 
The reason why may be learned from Acts xiv, 12, where the 
people of Lystra salute Barnabas as Jupiter and Paul as Mercury 
because he was the chief speaker. The same difference as far as 
the gift of convincing speech is concerned must have existed be- 
tween Peter and his fellow pillars. 

Chapter i, 18-19 seems to contradict ii, 6-9. We read there: 
I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen 
days. But other of the apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s 
brother. 

If it were not for what we have learned in chapter II, we should 
come to the conclusion that James, the brother of Jesus, was one 
of the twelve apostles to the Jews. That would be in harmony with 
the generally accepted legend. But chapter ii forbids us to regard 
James as an apostle. Therefore, i, 19 must have been altered by 
a transcriber who lived about 100 years after the apostolic age when 
the legend of the twelve apostles had been accepted as history. He 
was clearly unaware of what he did when he changed the genitive 
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singular into the plural. Otherwise, he would have replaced also 
éteoou by GAAov-. For ETEQOS Means one of two whereas ¢\AOC 
is one of more than two. Paul himself wrote: Another than the 
apostle I saw not except James, the Lord’s brother. 

Under these circumstances, John was not an apostle. His task 
was not to carry the gospel of Jesus to his countrymen in Palestine 
and the Diaspora, but to stay in his native land and take care as a 
good shepherd of the lambs of his master. If he ever went to Asia 
Minor—and we possess in the Fourth Gospel the strongest evidence 
of such a visit—he can have gone there only as a good shepherd, 
not as a hireling, who had to save the flocks entrusted to his care. 
Such an emergency arose as a result of the Jewish revolt against 
the Roman government which lasted from 66-70 and ended with 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. 

McGiffert in his Apostolic Age, p. 608 has come very near to 
that conclusion. Only he sends John to Ephesus as a fugitive, who 
was unmindful of his master’s warning: “He that is a hireling, and 
not a shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, beholdeth the wolf 
coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, and the wolf snatcheth 
them and scattereth them.” 

During those terrible years from 66-70, the Christians in 
Palestine must have suffered incredibly from both warring parties. 
The Roman soldiers would maltreat them because they were Jews, 
and the Jewish rebels would handle them with even less mercy 
because they refused to fight for their country and religion. As 
long as the war lasted, outside help could not reach them. For the 
Romans would of course not permit anybody to send food, clothing, 
and other things to Jews in Palestine. That is not even done in 
modern, Christian wars. As long as the war lasted, there was no 
help for those Christians. But as soon as peace was restored, those, 
still living could appeal to their brethren in Asia Minor and else- 
where. That some Gallilean Christians had survived the war is 
proved by the two grandsons of judas, the brother of Jesus. They 
were summoned before the emperor Domitian to show that they 
were poor, harmless farmers. 

Under such conditions, John not only may, but must have called 
for help upon the rich cities of the western shore of Asia Minor, 
especially Ephesus and Smyrna, but besides all other cities of that 
region where Paul had gathered believers, and Peter had possibly 
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preached among the Jews. These and other Gentile Christians had 
helped their brethren in Palestine before as we learn from Galatians 
ii, 10. But in the year 70, conditions in Palestine must have been 
simply terrible. The homes of the survivers were ruined, their 
cattle had been taken away, their fields lay fallow, their vineyards 
and orchards had been cut down. They could not even cover their 
nakedness. They were bound to perish together with their neigh- 
bors who did not believe in Jesus if quick and abundant help was 
not brought to both. 

To secure such help can have been the only reason that prompted 
John to visit Asia Minor. He cannot have deserted his friends and 
neighbors in Palestine to fatten himself at the flesh-pots of the rich 
cities on the Aegaean Sea. His task must have been to obtain 
immediate and sufficient assistance for the perishing victims of the 
terrible war. 

Such a mission required of course time. No single city contained 
Christians and Jews enough to supply alone the urgent wants of 
the Palestinians. He had to visit quite a number of cities before 
he could return to his native land. In each city, he had to linger 
for some time in order to meet all friends, Jews as well as Gentiles, 
and arrange with them what they would do and how they were to 
deliver their gifts. 

He must have celebrated at least one Passover feast in Asia 
Minor and that in the city of Ephesus as we learn from Eusebius 
E. H. V 24. But that fact cannot mean that he was a Quartodeci- 
man. Asa faithful Jew, he was undoubtedly invited by either Jews 
or Jewish Christians to eat the Passover lamb with them, and he 
was bound to accept such an invitation gladly. Even Gentile Chris- 
tians may have eaten the Passover at that occasion as guests of 
Jewish Christians. But that had as a matter of fact nothing to do 
with the Quartodeciman conception of the death of Jesus. 

During his stay in Asia Minor he wrote a short account of the 
death of Jesus and its cause, beginning with the cleansing of the 
temple and ending with his interment. To that he added some 
reminiscences as for instance what Jesus had said of the Good 
Shepherd and of the other sheep not of the fold of Israel. These 
writings were given possibly to a Gentile Christian and came after- 
wards into the possession of Polycarp. He incorporated them with 
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quite a number of legendary additions into the present Fourth 
Gospel with the exception of chapter xx and xxi. He is thus the 
author or rather the editor of this Gospel. It is our task, if possible, 
to separate the chaff of Polycarp from the wheat of John and 
restore his genuine memoirs in their pristine truth and beauty. 


BUT IT RAINED ON THE UNJUST ONLY 
BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


ORE than a score of the religious editors in the Ohio valley 

had commended the appointment of that promising young 
divine John Maxwell as a missionary to the Philippines, America’s 
insular possessions of the Orient. The appointment had come to 
him at his graduation as a reward for his religious zeal and vigorous 
defence of certain beliefs frequently questioned by modern college 
youth. Maxwell fervently believed, as yet do millions more, in a 
literal interpretation of the Bible, in the power of prayer to heal the 
sick, to control the sunshine and the rain notwithstanding contrary 
contentions of modern science. 

In due time Maxwell reached Manila where after three months 
of instruction in one of the seventy dialects of the archipelago, he 
was assigned to the land of the Mayaoyaos, a tribe of primitive, 
picturesque Filipinos living in the mountains of Northern Luzon. 
The Mayaoyaos are those little, stocky brown farmers whose fields 
are terraced mountains. Many of the terrace walls reach a height 
of fifty feet to form a field no wider. Terrace is laid upon terrace 
until the topmost is lost in the clouds and cold a mile above the per- 
petual torrent at the foot of the mountain. These marvels of primi- 
tive engineering are irrigated, many with water carried by canals a 
mile or more around a mountain peak, or through tubes of bamboo 
supported on bamboo trestles a hundred feet high across gorges five 
hundred, or more, feet wide. Because of their inhospitable sur- 
roundings, men, women and children, hiding their nakedness with no 
more than a mud-plastered wreath of sweetpotato vines, toil in the 
mortar-like earth from dawn to dark to wrest from their narrow 
fields the rice and taro that are their scanty fare. Should there by 
chance be left a slight surplus it is traded to peddlers from the 
coast for salt, cheap cotton cloth and thin blankets to protect their 
scurvied limbs from the cold, damp mountain air. 
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East of the mountains of the Mayaoyaos there lies a great plain 
drained by the mighty Cagayan, where dwell the tall, gaunt Gad- 
daans, a tribe of mighty hunters, who, like the Mayaoyaos, were 
headhunters, each tribe being ever ready to take a head from the 
other whenever the pagan rites required one. From time imme- 
morial, to prevent surprise head-taking raids, each tribe had main- 
' tained outposts against the other. 

Soon after the American occupation of the Philippines, the mili- 
tary authorities decreed head-hunting a crime to be punished as 
murder, thus the revolting custom came to be practiced only in the 
greatest secrecy. Although head-taking had been forbidden, that 
prohibition had not healed the mutual tribal hatreds then existing 
between the Gaddaans and the Mayaoyaos; for the hunter Gaddaans 
still owed the farmer Mayaoyaos three heads. Peace was deemed 
impossible without a settlement of some sort. Years later the 
Mayaoyaos brought their claim to me—Here I may explain that 
both tribes were at the time within my military jurisdiction. 

It was on an October morning that the two chiefs, Damag of the 
Mayaoyaos and Gaoad of the Gaddaans appeared at my headquarters. 
Each was accompanied by a group of his followers. The Mayaoyaos 
wore loin-clothes of somber blue and variocolored blankets draped 
sash-like over the shoulder. The Gaddaan warriors were draped 
with yards of red cotton cloth and wore loin-cloths of bark. Because 
of my previous instructions the attending warriors had left behind 
their lances and machets, only Damag and Gaoad were permitted 
to bring their lances and shields into my presence. At first sight I 
was glad that I had thus limited arm-bearing; for, notwithstanding 
the early hour, both parties showed signs of having freely imbibed 
of nipa wine sold in the local shops. 

At nine I opened the conference. The warriors squatted on 
their haunches, each tribe apart, silent and scowling at each other. 

I asked Damag to speak first. His speech surprised me, he said 
in part: 

“T desire to know why the Gaddaans killed one and wounded 
two of my warriors last July. We were peacefully returning from 
trading in Ilagan when Gaoad ambushed us without warning. Be- 
sides the loss of a life the Gaddaans stole thirty pigs, twenty 
blankets, ten pieces of black cloth and thirty chickens. 

“My people have acknowledged American sovereignty but the 
Gaddaans do not. They are false. I once made a treaty with them 
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but they broke it. Their word is without value. I must have a 
written agreement. But before I can talk of peace I must be 
indemnified for the losses we have sustained.” 

“Ves, I attacked the Mayaoyaos as related by Damag,” Gaoad 
began, “but it was only to repay him for his attacks upon my 
hunters. Only last Lent he took two heads. In the July attack I 
took one head.” 

At this point I questioned him and brought out the admission 
that the attack cited had occurred three years before instead of the 
last Lent. ; 

So Gaoad continued, “Yes, it was three Lents ago that we lost 
two heads together with six pig nets, five blankets, three lances, 
four dogs and a horse. 

“T deny taking the articles lost by the Mayaoyaos. A Gaddaan 
never loots. 

“T can make no peace until my people are paid for what they 
lost to the Mayaoyaos.’ 

Damag denied having attacked the Gaddaans, but, however, he 
was willing to make some concessions, he would cut his claim to 
fifteen pigs and twenty blankets. Gaoad announced that he was 
willing to pay fifteen pigs and ten blankets provided he were first 
reimbursed for all his people had previously lost. 

The conference ended at four o’clock when the Gaddaans had 
agreed to pay the Mayaoyaos one blue loin-cloth and. four blankets. 

But the treaty of peace thumb-printed and sworn to in my pres- 
ence was to be of short duration although both parties appeared 
satisfied. I neglected to instruct them to return home by different 
trails, so Gaoad’s party ambushed the Mayaoyaos thereby increasing 
the Gaddaan score by two heads. 

Soon after this incident Maxwell reached Banaue, the principal 
Mayaoyao settlement. He was accompanied by Ciriaco a Bontoc 
Igorot who had accompanied a former master to Manila where he 
had been left stranded when his employer returned to the United 
States. Ciriaco came with Maxwell in the capacity of cook but 
later became a valuable assistant. 

Maxwell was a tall, ascetic-looking individual dressed in close- 
fitting khaki, helmet and leather puttees. With the addition of 
silver bars on his shoulders, and bronze buttons instead of shell, 
he would have passed for a disappointed, dyspeptic army chaplain 
who had found the service ungodly. 
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Notwithstanding its picturesque setting Banaue is neither ro- 
manatic nor inspiring unless one leaves it almost immediately after 
arrival. It occupies an entire valley miles long with clusters of 
houses perched periliously on terrace walls and on rocky points. 

A Banaue home is never a pretentious structure. It is built 
with no other end in view than to protect its occupants from the 
_ cold and rain. Under its low thatched roof there is a box-like 
sleeping-place entered through a small opening only large enough 
to admit the sleeper.. The space between the sleeping-box and the 
roof serves as a storeroom and quarters for the numerous dogs kept 
for hunting and fattening. 

Taro and rice, their principal food, are cooked in earthen pots 
under that part of the roof not used for sleeping. Meat is a delicacy 
served only on special occasions when dogs, pigs and caraboas are 
slaughtered, the number depending upon the occasion and the im- 
portance of the person honored by a feast, or canyao. 

After Maxwell had temporarily settled in the guest-house built 
for passing travelers, he began a study of Mayaoyao life and cus- 
toms, thus he thought to better fit himself for the mission he had 
come to carry out. This he pursued with consummate tact. For a 
time the people thought Maxwell an officer of the government. 
When he gave out that he was a missionary who intended to live 
in their midst they were surprised. Until then they had known only 
Spanish friars garbed in long black cassocks. 

Damag was somewhat abashed once he had discovered Maxwell’s 
plans and kindly intentions. He felt that he had not given the 
missionary the consideration and honor deserved. Therefore, Max- 
well was informed through Ciriaco that on the Sunday following 
after the morning-service, there would be a canyao, an honor not to 
be lightly considered in view of its cost to the people. 

The Sunday service was early, while the air was cool, after 
which Maxwell returned to his hut to await the feast in his honor. 
Damag escorted him to the scene of the festivities, a bare terrace 
with a small shelter of banana leaves erected for his comfort. On 
his right within the shade there was a row of clay jars filled with a 
brownish, pungent liquid which the thirsty drank from large bowls 
carved of wood. 

As a majority of the men and women present already showed 
signs of intoxication, Maxwell guessed that the jars contained tapuy, 
an alcoholic beverage made of rice. Some distance in the rear of 
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the shelter there were several caldrons of rice steaming under their 
banana-leaf covers ready to serve. To the left and partially 
covered with palm frounds there were two roast carcasses which, 
upon inquiry, the missionary was informed were dogs, stuffed with 
the rice of their own eating, rare delicacies dear to the heart of the 
Igorot of whatever clan. 

Directly in front of the guest of honor, about a hundred feet 
distant, was tethered a decrepit carabao. Maxwell inquired of 
Ciriaco the reason for the animal’s presence but he pretended not to 
know. Later, at a signal from Damag fifty or more warriors set 
upon the bellowing, tortured animal. They literally hacked it to 
pieces much to the delight of the onlookers. Each secured for him- 
self a portion. The horror of the spectacle was heartrending. 
Maxwell closed his eyes. He prayed that the inhumanity he had 
witnessed might never again be repeated. 

Damag was too much occupied with the enjoyment to notice his 
visitor’s disgust. Even had he seen his look of horror he might 
have interpreted it as the .smerican manner of appreciating a signal 
honor, for, according to the Mayaoyao idea of hospitality, Damag 
had gone the limit. 

As soon as the caraboa meat had been roasted in the fires freshly 
kindled for that purpose, the feast began. Banana leaves served 
as platters. Damag ordered generous portions for his guest. Anxious 
not to offend Maxwell managed to swallow a few mouthfuls of rice 
with a new wooden spoon carved for the occasion. The Mayaoyaos 
use a wooden spoon for eating, other peasant Filipinos carry the 
food to the mouth with the hand. 

Maxwell remained but a short time after the feast started, for 
Damag was soon too drunk to notice his departure. A Mayaoyao 
canyao lasts as long as there remains a bite to eat or a drop of 
tapuy. Dancing continues after eating until the dancers are over- 
come by the stupor of food and drink. 

That night Maxwell prayed with greater fervor than ever before. 
In the States he had been told that the Filipinos do not drink to 
excess. His short stay in Manila had proven that false. Now, he 
had found that the primitive Mayaoyaos were even more intemperate 
than the Manila Tagalogs. And the canyao, he could not think of 
the spectacles he had witnessed without a shudder of disgust. 
Disillusion had met him more than half way. 

The missionary put the memories of the canyao behind him as 
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if it had been a bad dream. - He resolved to redouble his efforts to 
forward the mission he had been assigned. Within four months 
he had gathered a congregation eager to learn something of the 
Americans and their beliefs, for the Americans were the conquerors 
of the Spaniards known to them only as leaders of slave-hunting 
parties gathering laborers to toil in the steaming muck of the 
tobacco fields in the Cagayan valley flood-lands. It has been asserted 
that such raids always had the sanction of the Spanish missionaries 
on the ground that those Mayaoyaos finally escaping and returning 
to their mountain homes might bear some message of the meek and 
lowly Nazarine. 

Maxwell’s conduct toward the Mayaoyaos was most satisfactory 
from their point of view. He neither demanded nor accepted con- 
tributions of any kind, instead he presented them many gifts of 
beads, red cloth and other articles dear to the heart of the simple 
folk. 

The tribal leaders secretly hoped that the new religion might 
serve them as an additional weapon for use against their traditional 
enemies the Gaddaans dwelling beyond the protecting mountains. 
After a time Damag the chief accepted baptism that the gods of the 
white man might be called upon to reinforce those of his ancestors, 
thereby giving his people an advantage over the Gaddaans who have 
to this day resisted every missionary effort of whatever creed. 

Damag’s acceptance of Christianity without discarding his an- 
cient creed is a common Oriental practice. A Chinaman may be a 
Buddhist, Confucian and a Christian, all at the same time. Most 
Japs are both Buddhist and Shintoist, and a few add Christianity. 

Maxwell had opened an intensive campaign for converts in April 
after his arrival in Banaue, at the end of the rainy season when the 
terraced fields promised a bountiful harvest. But, before the rice 
had ripened, there came a plague of locusts that left but half a crop. 
That meant hunger should the dry season linger longer than usual. 
In the Philippines there are but two seasons, the wet and the dry. 
A few days delay of either one may spell ruin to the farmer. The 
rainless days continue to the end of October long after the first 
shower should have fallen. Secretly, the shamans of the tribe, the 
pagan priests, had already many times invoked the ancient tribal 
gods and with propitiating offerings of white roosters, wine and 
tobacco performed the customary rites, but there came no rain to 
drench the parched fields. 
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It was not until the middle of November that Damag confessed 
to Maxwell the seriousness of their plight, that hunger had begun to 
exact its toll. Damag requested that he aid them through inter- 
cession with the god and savior to whom he had taught them to 
pray with an assurance that their prayers would be heeded. That 
a white man might thus have lived in the midst of an alien people 
without having known their precarious condition seems improbable 
to him who has never studied the Orient. Nevertheless, nearly 
twenty years there has proven to me that such is often the case, 
primitive peoples are slow to carry their problems to an alien who 
would change their customs or might criticize their beliefs. 

At first Maxwell doubted the truth of what he had heard from 
the trembling lips of the grizzled, white-haired chief. Little investi- 
gation was required to convince him of the truth of what he had 
heard. At first thought, Maxwell decided to appeal to the govern- 
ment at Manila. But to obtain that aid weeks were necessary. Food 
would have to be brought in over trails too steep and narrow for 
other than light-burdened foot-travelers. While Maxwell was 
mentally debating the difficulties, Damag reminded him that he had 
not asked for food from the outside, only for the help of the gods 
of the white man. He explained that up to that time their own god 
Lumauig had not heeded their pleas. This made the situation even 
more perplexing in that not until that moment had it dawned upon 
the missionary that the primitive Filipinos had no concept to fit such 
terms as alms and charity as understood in modern society of the 
Occident. 

The Mayaoyaos had prayed to their principal god and failed. 
Maxwell, too, believed in the power of prayer as did those responsi- 
ble for his appointment to the post he occupied, hence to pray for 
rain in that hour of helplessness and distress seemed to be a most 
fitting course. This at least was his public attitude but, whatever 
might have been his secret convictions of the power of prayer as a 
producer of rain, the circumstances put them out of his mind, 
he had to follow the course of his preaching; he could claim no less 
power than the shamans of the local cult who never confess defeat. 

A tropical shower closing the dry season has an effect scarcely 
believeable to one who has never actually observed it. Such a 
shower, in a single night, turns brown fields green with inch-long 
grass. Plants grow with such rapidity that we who know the tropics 
sometimes hesitate to relate our experiences; for example, that a 
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banana plant may add a foot to its height in a single night, that 
within a period of three or four days leaves and roots grow to an 
edible size. 

Prayer would bring rain the missionary assured the simple moun- 
taineers. A call went out for a meeting that very afternoon. The 
entire community assembled. The men wore their best blankets, 
every color represented, and blue loin-cloths freshly cleansed. The 
women were resplendent in bright-colored skirts and necklaces of 
black, white and red seeds. Many of the girls wore flowers in their 
long, dark tresses. The babies naked romped in the yellow dust 
covering the clay floor of the little grass-thatched chapel the tribe 
had built with love and hope. The chapel furnishings were meager. 
There was a raised platform with a small table and a chair made 
of packing-boxes in which Maxwell had brought a supply of tinned 
foods and a small library. Into the earth floor stakes had been 
driven to which bamboo poles were lashed to provide seats for the 
worshipers. 

The prayer service was opened with every member of the tribe 
present except those on guard against the Gaddaans. The opening 
was a song by the missionary himself assisted by Ciriaco his cook, 
the words of the song being Ilocano, a dialect understood by only a 
few Mayaoyaos. As yet no songs had been adapted to the 
Mayaoyao, this dialect having no written characters or alphabet. 
After a series of songs and prayer, Maxwell read a translated 
selection from the Bible, the Fifth Chapter of Mathew, calling par- 
ticular attention to and explaining verses 43 to 45, inclusive. 

“Ve have heard that it has been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy. 

“But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them which despitefully use you, and persecute you; 

“That you may be the children of your father which is in 
heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 

Maxwell had not yet concluded his explanatory remarks when 
Damag, followed by his lieutenants, stalked angrily out with the 
entire congregation in their wake, The missionary was so astonished 
he could utter no word of protest. He was left alone with his 
faithful Ciriaco. Although the chief and his people had vacated the 
chapel they lingered near to hear Damag’s explanation of his 


action. 
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After Maxwell had recovered from his surprise, he went outside 
to where Damag with his lieutenants squatted in a circle, chewing 
betelnut. The center of their circle was marked by a blood-like pool, 
the combined efforts of their agitated chewing. 

“Chief Damag, why didst thou leave the meeting?’ Maxwell 
inquired with concealed chagrin and anger. 

With what he considered a lordly mein, Damay discarded his 
chew, wiped his red-stained lips on the hem of his blanket, after 
which he began in a loud voice. 

“Brother, thou shouldst know that it was thy reading that 
offended. Thou knowest that the Gaddaans are the only enemies 
we know. How can we love them? And thou knowest, too, that 
they are the unjust. My people ask for rain for themselves alone, 
they desire none for their enemies. We have no desire to love our 
enemies, neither do we desire their love. If the god of thy creed were 
to send us rain and famine to the Gaddaans, we would willingly pray 
to him,” gulping emotion silenced him for a time. “We are now 
convinced that we must depend solely upon the god of our fathers 
Lumauig who has never yet failed us although sometimes some- 
what tardy.” 

Maxwell raised his hand, a sign that he wished to reply. “Chief 
Damag, why should not the god of whom I have told thee send rain 
to all his children?” Damag was silent, Maxwell went on. “Surely 
thou wilt not deny that the Gaddaans are God’s children as well as 
the Mayaoyaos.” 

“The Gaddaans are the evil spirits and their children,’ Damag 
sneered. “I can not believe that any Gaddaan could be a child of 
the Good Spirit of the white man thou hast recommended to us. 
Even now our enemies beat their tomtoms and drums nightly while 
dancing around a freshly taken head of a black pigmy an offering 
to the evil god to whom they pray for rain. But they pray in vain, 
their god desires a Mayaoyao head. They could not take one this 
year.” 

This last speech brought shouts of approval and peals of laughter 
from the listening crowd. The pigmies are the little blacks living in 
the Philippine jungles not yet invaded by the Malay stock. The 
Mayaoyaos being Malays did not consider a pigmy head a suitable 
offering during a crisis such as then threatened both tribes. 

After hours of entreaty and argument, it was Ciriaco who was 
to find a way out of the dilemma. His was a Malay mind that under- 
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stood the viewpoint of Damag and his people who insisted that if 
the god of the white man were able to send rain to friend and foe 
alike, he would be equally as powerful to send rain to the just alone, 
the just, of course, being the Mayaoyaos. 

Although Ciriaco was only a fair bean cook, he was a devout 
student of the Bible insofar as his limited schooling permitted. He 
like many others study most those chapters and verses best justifying 
their prejudices and suiting conditions confronted. He was fond 
of the Psalms, and it was in that part of the Bible he sought and 
found a solution of the problem at that moment confronting his 
employer whose failure might mean the loss of his own position as 
cook and prominent social figure of the community because of his 
ability to read and sing with the missionary. Shouting in a loud 
voice that all might hear, he read: 

“Psalms XI, verse 6, Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire 
and brimstone and an horrible tempest, this shall be the portion of 
their cup.” He explained briefly that “the wicked’ meant the 
Gaddaans and the “he” referred to the god of the white man. 

“That’s what we want for the Gaddaans!’ Damag shouted. He 
thought such destruction as that described equally desirable as rain 
for the Mayaoyaos themselves. 

The church refilled with a wild rush, only Maxwell and Ciriaco 
were left outside. 

Maxwell bowed his head as if in silent prayer. After a full 
minute he boldly entered followed by his faithful Ciriaco. The 
service was resumed where interrupted hours before and continued 
long after the tropic sun had purpled and fallen under the horizon 
and had been relieved by a great, yellow moon flooding the chapel 
with her pale light. 

The service ended the worshippers filed out. Through the clear, 
crisp mountain air, up from the plain beyond, there came to their 
ears weird sounds, drumbeats and echoes of shrill cries, high notes 
of the fierce Gaddaans dancing around their pigmy head, an offering 
to their god that he might send rain to quench the fires raging over 
their hunting-grounds. While they danced they put aside all thought 
of their enemies the Mayaoyaos; they had no desire to call the 
attention of their god to the substitution of a pigmy head for that 
of a Mayaoyao which they themselves considered a more acceptable 
offering. 

The Mayaoyaos held a second meeting during the following 
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afternoon as no rain had fallen as a result of the first. Damag 
reported to the missionary that the Gaddaans had danced all night, 
their weird chants had been heard by his outposts at the lowest 
pass. They had been audible in the settlement only during the early 
hours of the night. On such occassions pagan enthusiasm wanes 
with the passing of the night. 

At the third meeting of the third day, it was reported that a 
party of Gaddaans lead by their chief had been seen skulking near 
the low pass, but upon being discovered, disappeared in the jungle. 

In the early part of that evening the Mayaoyao outposts reported 
that an omnious silence reigned in the Gaddaan camp. The strength 
of the outposts was doubled, an attack seemed imminent. 

At midnight the excited outposts reported to Damag who passed 
the news on to Maxwell that great banks of clouds were gathering 
over the Cagayan valley beyond the Gaddaan plain. The end of the 
dry season seemed assured. Hope ran high, the settlement wakened, 
the rain-bearing clouds in the east, the Mayaoyaos believed, were 
an answer to their prayers. But the morning brought only disap- 
pointment, more bitter, when the coppery sun showed the Gaddaan 
hunting-grounds resplendent in ribbons of glistening silver. The 
silence on the plain was now explained. Rain had kept the Gad- 
daans under cover, and had filled their streams to overflowing. 

At sunup not a single Mayaoyao guard remained at his post, each 
_ wanted to be first to report to his people that the rain had fallen on 
the unjust only. 


THE MELIORABILITY OF MAN’S WORLD 
BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


HE biological naturalism of man’s place in Nature has served 

its purpose well enough to lead now to considerations of a more 
philosophical question, viz: What capacity and method has man for 
bettering his place in Nature, building up his cultural estate, deepen- 
ing and expanding his more or less altruistic world-conception so as 
to include all those aspects and functions of his civilizing process 
which seem at present to be so incompatible and discrete? Man 
has found that his world is not by any means the best possible of 
worlds, so it therefore concerns him greatly to know whether it is 
meliorable and what the most efficient method for realizing such 
betterment is. 

We do not have to assume that he needs a subtle and persistent 
capacity as well as a just and adequate method, because this neces- 
sity is one of the most easily demonstrable conditions of his his- 
torical career as an intelligent social being. But we will be required 
to assume that his capacity and method for bettering his world are 
not altogether futile, illusory or incompetent to the purpose in hand. 
Man undoubtedly has in his cultural possession some few very real 
and positive elements of genius and affection, will and aspiration, 
knowledge and skill, which are no longer in embryo but are rather 
very much adolescent and ambitious to become mature in function 
and expression. He is even a little too precocious now and then 
for his own durable good, but the general program and practice is 
admirably progressive and aspirant, sufficiently devout and wise to 
offer tokens of an early arrival at a stable and worthwhile Civiliza- 
tion compared with which the present one is infantile and feeble. 

Let us look into the situation a little closer and try to see just 
what is meant by the ideal that man’s world is meliorable, to see 
whether it is a statement of fact or fancy, whether man really can 
work transfiguration on himself and his fellows, whether he is more 
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social and spiritual than selfish and biologically brutal in his primary 
instincts and ambitions, and whether his destiny is permanent and 
his efforts truly commendable or merely the vain gestures and anx- 
ieties which his finite nature experiences in a cruelly chaotic and 
transitory world. 

In a brief workout of this theme I will try to review only a few 
of the main features marking the situation, and while presenting 
them as they are, to also make a few suggestions as to how I believe 
they can be expanded and refined in such a way as to offer further 
hope and action-patterns in the general melioristic of every really 
vital process which concerns man’s civilizing power and function. 
Among other things having very determinable and indispensable 
value to future modes of cultural achievement I will show that 
whatever ideals, aims, practices or criteria we cherish and respect 
are thereby given prominent place and effectual influence on the 
trend of our own contemporary civilization. The present subject 
accordingly will be treated in the light of two different periods of 
action as well as under two different aspects of the melioristic ideal. 
Not only present and future conditions concern us, but the programs 
and purposes (objective-external and subjective-internal) which 
now exist or may yet be developed to meet the conditions of life. 
These also are further divided into three different avenues of 
approach which for the one side may be listed as Culture-Epochs 
and Historical Sources, Empiricism and Social Science, Modern 
Civilization and the Incompetence of Legislation; while on the other 
may be listed considerations of heuristic contribution from the 
Creative Functions of Art and Philosophy, and from the Teleology 
and Eschatology in the Mystic’s Overworld, leading on to Man’s 
True Apocalypse and Ultimate Transfiguration. Let us see whether 
we are able possibly to draw some few synthetic conclusions not 
altogether devoid of scientific validity and suggestive sociological 
significance to that promissory millennium when man shall have 
become both philosopher and saint, when his life shall have become 
both wise and good, when his world shall have become both civilized 
and redeemed. 

The primary analysis of what constitutes Civilization approaches 
it historically and selects out of the general evolutionary chronicle 
of human life those factors, dreams, discoveries, accidents and 
aspirations which served and still serve to make the world a 
spiritual cosmos instead of a bestial chaos. It is an effort fully 
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conscious that only a small part of the real civilizing process ever 
finds narrative attention or descriptive record in historical docu- 
ments, whose sources may be as manifold and innumerable as the 
hopes and ideals of all humanity, but whose feeble power of catch- 
ing these living factors on the wing renders the record called history 
all too significantly finite and inconclusive. However, it does for- 
tunately exercise a reliable function in selecting representative types 
of knowledge, skill, action-patterns and genius-ideals which act as 
and often are direct elemenis in the very emergent process we are 
trying to study and understand. It is the redeeming credential of 
history that it records and reveals to later research just these 
factors of man’s spiritual progress and renders just that much 
service in helping to prove that man’s world has a future of no 
mean promise, that it is meliorable and aspirant as well as evolu- 
tionary and emergent. 

The full career and development of civil society is prehistorical 
in sources and impulsion. Its real beginnings were much in vogue 
and studied concern even before anyone thought of recording the 
actual achievements of men on the pictorial panels of hewn logs, 
carved ivory and stone, or in the laborious mural sculptures of the 
cave-dwellers. History is a documentary product of a far later era 
when states had become organized, when the political affairs of 
men had been sufficiently coordinated and harmonized to warrant 
a few of the more conservative minds to mark down certain events 
as commendable and worthy of record to posterity. But, while the 
first beginnings of social development were essentially prehistorical, 
the functions, duties, ideals and heroic decisions which were really 
intelligent and effectual as conscious political purposes did not arise 
until civil states had become established as authoritative govern- 
mental and protective institutions. Ever the priestly function of 
ritual assembly and its later eventuation into ecclesiastical com- 
munion and authority had first to gain the favor of the political and 
military leaders so as to share with them the hegemony already 
earned or seized. Likewise with many other civil and cultural in- 
terests, tho perhaps in a less insistent and dominating way, the field 
had first to be cleared politically and economically before any of 
the arts and sciences, literature, history, religion or philosophy could 
find either the leisure or the security, much less the inclination and 
will, which were the primary factors in their flourishing. But they 
did somehow manage to grow up and flourish, healthily and fruit- 
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fully as modern history and archeology so plentifully prove, just as 
soon as the troubled times settled down and men found security 
and a demand for their labors. 

Organized society today of course reveals many developments 
of more recent ages than the primitive and prehistorical, many more- 
subtle refinements of barbarism than cavemen ever dreamed were 
possible perhaps, but still listed generally as new economic situa- 
tions, newer and more complex industrial, vocational, moral, social 
and political combinations which demand equally newer and more 
complex mental equipment, more skillful and more accurate, deeper, 
wider, subtler preparations, adaptations and arrangements. Our 
exteriors have changed remarkably, but not the innner frame of 
steady vital purpose; the continuous and irresistible substratum of 
cultural and philosophical principles involved has hardly altered in 
one single item. These are characteristics of eternal verity, they 
are not so ephemeral or dependent upon finite situation or personal 
needs but are durable and regulative of all human labor and experi- 
ence, interest and ambition. It has only been during the last quarter 
century that men have begun to develop a philosophical sociology 
which would cover the whole field of social evolution and control, 
giving accurate and adequate attention not only to the customs, 
rites and notions of primitive society, barbaric and pagan tho it most 
generally was, but also to lead on thru the whole cycle of human 
life and give equally accurate and valid attention to the later and 
more recent developments, the modern especially for it concerns us 
most in being most immediate to our own cultural makeup and 
welfare. 

One of the first principles of sociology is that the growth of 
social groups could not have taken place at all were there no com- 
mon bonds of union and communion among the members making 
up the group; they had first to be in the mood to dispense with their 
primitive and barbaric ideas and dispositions in order to get together 
and work, out programs of social contact and control. So then we 
must first begin our analysis of the sources (whether historical or 
prehistorical makes no difference here) of social development and 
ambition by examining the bonds which first brought together and 
held the men concerned in a common field of interest and activity. 
Among these we find custom, religion, law and personal influence 
as the chief external bonds of communion, and private need of 
support, security and general morale as the chief internal bonds 
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holding together groups of any size from the tribal family to the 
whole modern world. Roughly speaking, practically every phase of 
organized society, whether primitive, classical or modern, can be 
analyzed, classified and interpreted under one or another of these 
several fields of interest, only the terminology used might vary 
according to the particular culture-epoch or locale under inquiry. 

The primitive family, clan and tribal groups had their respective 
order and security according to very definite and established social 
customs, ritual exercises and beliefs, governmental procedure and 
military protection as objective obligations and guaranties while 
they also had very definite and insistent personal fears, notions, 
desires and dreams which made up the private subjective forces 
which helped to keep them bonded in social communion with their 
fellows. The same situation essentially prevailed in the classical 
eras of civilization in Egypt, Babylon, China, India, Greece and 
Rome except that the tribal groups had become enlarged into 
principalities, states and empires with their consequent involution 
and complexity of life and its requirement of more adaptable 
objective apparatus and personal submission. The same elements 
even may be seen following clear thru to our own more cosmopolitan 
and yet more differentiated modern age with all its worldwide ambi- 
tions and collaborations, its precocious but fairly promising gestures 
toward religion and culture, philosophy and art, science, government 
and romance. But the more subtly complex and involved social 
situations of today are just as amenable to precise analysis, under- 
standing, direction and control, just as meliorable and progressive 
under proper treatment and decision, as either the primitive or clas- 
sical examples can be found to have been. One difference perhaps 
being that then was the heyday of superstition and magic, small. 
world-conceptions and ephemeral ambitions, while today men are 
(supposedly, alas!) blessed with good sense, broadmindedness and 
all those pristine virtues which balk and shy at everything expedient. 

We should be cautious enough to ask whether the modern age 
really deserves all the dignity and discretion which contemporary 
thinkers have expended in their contemplation and espousal of its 
supremacy. 

Modern empiricism finds its subtlest sanction and staunchest 
support in the pragmatic values established as current criteria in 
social science and the ethical theory of Civilization. It takes pat- 
terns of action and purpose from man’s historically emergent ex- 
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perience, but on practical requisition that these ideal examples should 
have some independent valuistic connection and moral significance, 
empiricism takes refuge in the more finite and ephemeral categories 
of sociology, in such opportunist types of ethical theory as batten 
heavily on man’s innate rhyomistic nature as it has found exercise 
throughout his political, economic and industrial development, and 
is therefore gunshy under the more general philosophical attack 
_ of rational analysis and impersonal research into the whole civiliz- 
ing process as it has been variously pursued since preadamite days. 
The pragmatic phases of Civilization are too materialistic and 
ephemeral compared with its eventuations into cultural development, 
progressive education and spiritual refinement, and are thence not 
to be so easily incorporated into our true philosophy, not even so 
readily adopted as the best sanction and support open to what will 
later on be introduced as a more valid empirical method and view- 
point. We must remember that human life supplied these elements 
of spirituality and cultural discipline along with the less important 
elements of material welfare and economic opportunity, and it is 
only fair that we consider both fields of value and see that it is only 
by virtue of our own deliberate choice of one or the other field of 
interest and action that life is noble or mediocre, heroic or pusillani- 
mous, as also that our sociology will interpret all Civilization as 
either aspirant or utilitarian, cultural or pragmatic. We know of 
course that a full and true philosophy of the subject would include 
all manners of approach, all modes of analysis and interpretation, 
but we know also that it would have validity only so long as it held 
them all in their proper valuistic order replical to the series of their 
importance as items or functions in the general cultural develop- 
ment, the melioristic purpose and spiritual advancement of human 
life: 

There may be somewhere in the dusty tomes of political apology 
some theoretical justification for taking refuge in empirical theories 
of Civilization and human progress, but none whatsoever so far as 
I have been able to discover in the annals of symmetrical unbiassed 
philosophy for making man’s cultural career on this planet appear so 
artificial and forced as to be no more than empirical, merely worldly 
and rhyomistic, that is. If these were its only features, its only 
ambitions and credentials, | am much afraid we would have little 
hope of actually departing the bestial and barbaric codes of our 
primitive ancestors. On the other hand we may be pretty sure that 
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empiricism’s truer value as a representative type of ethical theory 
could not have arisen in the first place if it had not taken advantage 
of the outstanding historical fact that man is an intelligent social 
being and that the persistent struggles, gains, losses and heartaches 
of his whole evolutionary career make up that richly abundant 
background of his modern nature which demands that all his affairs, 
hopes, beliefs and decisions shall be eductive, progressive, melioristic 
else they stagnate and become recrudescent, sterile and decadent. 
Whence if it would flourish and find theoretical favor as either a 
metaphysic or an ethic of Human Civilization it must keep faith with 
the subtle spiritual sources which give origin, vitality and even some 
share of dignity and destiny to all that man has thus far been able 
to accomplish in his two worlds of physical and mental labor. 

Sociology has long been imbecile with the wrong assumptions 
and categories, looking more to economic, industrial and political 
control for its reward than to educational, cultural and moral 
rehabilitation for its rubric and recommendation. It is about time 
that we ceased this all-too-fashionable paternalism and _ officious 
snuppery, this everlasting debauch of crime-news and scandal, this 
interminable harangue about how our captains of industry and 
economic war-lords have inherited the divine right formerly exer- 
cised so fatally by kings and aristocratic chameleons. There is 
absolutely nothing about these factors or actors sufficiently real and 
sincere that an intelligent courageous man should for a minute 
consider them necessarily critical or socially omnipotent. At best 
they are merely transient items of obstruction to progress, ephemeral 
figures on the dial of an inexorable and melioristic Civilization. 
The nobler and more adequate social science of the future will not 
harp on the highly lucrative pragmatic values now so universally in 
the ascendent ; it will exercise better judgment and wider sympathies 
for the real life and ambition of men heroic enough to repudiate 
selfishness and trifling rewards, that reliably genuine sort of human 
life which is at once devout and wise, generous and just, social and 
intelligent. 

In one of its most interesting and at the same time most prob- 
lematic phases man’s world has to be somehow made better day by 
day, but the rub comes when we find that a good world has to be 
fool-proof as well as virtuous and heroic. It is far more difficult to 
enlighten a fool than to reform a rogue because if a man is stupid 
enough to be a fool he will not be clever enough to be a scoundrel. 
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The knave is very often the more congenial and amenable because 
his mischiefs require a certain amount of suavity and intelligence to 
start with, while the fool is just as likely to cause disaster as he is 
some trifling disaffection. 

It is to cover and combat situations like this that we saw that 
Civilization and social welfare are practically synonymous terms, 
at least insofar as they signify conditions which are meant to 
guarantee vital security and general morale to the whole population 
regardless of personal faculty or fortune. Both are results of social 
organization, efficient social control of industrial production and dis- 
tribution, moral and vocational guidance, educational and economic 
equality of opportunity, full stability and encouragement for all 
interests and activities which are good and exemplary to the general 
cultural upreach and spiritual refinement of the whole human com- 
monwealth. It means in short that both the material and spiritual 
welfare of mankind is looked after in the really just and melior- 
istically operative civilizing process; the effort and ambition of 
which are not considered sufficient or sincere when only conveying 
a few words of commendation or patronizing genuflexions in favor 
of some superficial sophists selfish exploit or spoliation of his fel- 
lows, but when direct thought and rigorous labor is expended to 
make social welfare true and Civilization actual. It means that a 
really just and genuine social security, concord and efficiency will 
. be the chief features of a truly civilized world which will in turn 
maintain itself by the organization and administration of a just and 
stable system of social control, good and impartial laws, direct and 
strict vocational guidance, educational encouragement and proper 
economic placement of all genius and special types of skill or learn- 
ing, sure rewards for the righteous and deserving as well as certain 
retribution (or rehabilitation if possible) for all wrongdoers. 

But so far our efforts have been all but totally futile in trying 
to establish such a social utopia by means of legislation only. Ex- 
ternal law will never make men virtuous or intelligent, these being 
qualities of private character. The mood and makeup of a man, 
on the other hand, are what often decide whether the external 
authority of law shall be respected or its statutes considered 
adequate restraints upon his conduct. Law in the first place is only 
a plan of action, as Gladstone said, and cannot therefore strike into 
a man’s character with sufficient force to be imperative. His own 
mind and conscience are supposed to be given him for that highly 
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responsible function. Authority and government by law (whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, neither is actually successful or imperial) 
can at best seek only preventive measures rather than clumsily 
punitive and weakly restitutive regulations in dealing with the 
criminal and defective. We can trust and hope however that this in 
time will help to sterilize the debauchee and imbecile at the same 
time that it elevates and increases the ranks of the wise and good. 
The incompetence of legislation alone to meet the cultural situation 
is a serious defect in man’s present status as an intelligent social 
being, but it is not inclusive of nor even representative of that really 
pejoristic incompetence ascribed to man’s whole cultural career by 
Bertrand Russell and Oswald Spengler in their anxiety that modern 
Western Civilization is moribund. Their antidote was prescribed 
more than thirty years ago by Mazzini who held that any real Civil- 
ization cannot die because it has genuine faith and its faith pre- 
figures what it shall become in the future. If modern civilization, 
at least so far as its Western Phase is concerned, is in any degree 
actually moribund it must be because it is not a real civilization in 
the first place. 

In order to forestall any such cultural disaster, whether or not 
caused by an over-industrialized economic hegemony, we must take 
immediate and devout action to rechristianize our faith, ennoble 
and catharize our characters, purify and spiritualize our social con- 
ceptions so as to prefigure the future which we would like to 
realize. We know, or should know unless all our historical examples 
and the discipline of Nature have served in vain, that jerry-built 
civilizations cannot endure the ravages of Time, that smeer-cultures 
are precarious, puerile and too precocious for rewards to ever be 
long ascendent or capable of survival. We know also, however, 
that the main difficulty is not so much in establishnig but in getting 
people to support and respect some sort of genuine and durable 
social communion having its first and perennial maxim devoted to 
those better values of human life, those ideals of self-respect, law- 
obedience and general amiability which are ever ascendent creden- 
tials to man’s spiritual estate. The establishment and concerted 
pursuit of this ideal program is what we will have to fight for first, 
because all other features of our purpose to enlighten and demo- 
cratize the world depend upon thus first winning over the general 
assembly of mature responsible minds to the only really effectual 
measure that is in favor of cultural rehabilitation and reform. 
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Very probably we shall have to start with individuals first, 
trying to get them aroused out of vulgarian inertia to make them- 
selves lifelong examples of heroic effort at deliberate self-improve- 
ment and ennoblement, while latterly we might be able to look 
forward to that last great age when all men would be rechristianized 
and inspired anew with social responsibility, moral accountability, 
intellectual honesty and spiritual rebirth. We know clearly enough 
already that it is comparatively no problem to gauge and remedy 
our own individual faults, but a herculean task to even get the public 
conscience aroused to its obligations, much less to get any really 
accurate and effectual program introduced and adopted as a part of 
their honest daily practice. The ideal pursuit of culture and civilized 
ambition is readily sanctioned and taken in as favorable and de- 
sirable as a general proposition for others to liev for, but the actual 
discipline and pursuit of this ideal by individuals themselves in a 
genuine life of refinement and spiritual character is still persistently 
evaded and left largely to vicarious effort and performance. 
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